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Nothing  can  be  more  idle  or  frivolouB  than  to  draw  comparitona  between  the 
historical  plays  of  Shakspere,  and  such  as,  being  founded  on  tales  or  legends 
which  attracted  his  attention  by  their  seeming  aptness  for  his  purpose,  are 

8'K~\  »lsi;teSI^^    evidences  of  the  amazing  fertility  of  his  genius.     In  the  construction  of  his  plays 
>ok3    HwRiifl    of  the  latter  class,  he  had  sometimes  a  wild  fable  to  regulate ;  always  dull,  soulless 

agents  to  vivify  and  discriminate,  so  that  they  might  become  human  beings,  and 
characters ;  and  very  frequently — to  give  fullness,  propriety,  and  completeness  to 
his  design — he  had  absolutely  new  characters  to  conceive.  No  title  can  be  pleaded 
for  the  creatures  of  fiction  in  support  or  in  preservation  of  their  individuality. 
The  fancy  of  one  may  alter  what  the  fancy  of  another  has  made  or  suggested ;  and 
Shakspere  taking  advantage  of  a  license  whereby  he  escaped  the  drudgery  of  his 
art,  reanimated  scenes  and  circumstances  of  the  most  extraordinary  and  sometimes 
of  a  preternatural  description ;  making  the  great  and  the  small  take  their  share 
therein—live  and  move  and  have  their  being  in  them^all  profoundly  steeped  in  the 
depths  of  human  nature,  that  thereby  they  might  live  for  ever.  His  sole  purpose 
^  in  writing  these  romantic  dramas  was  to  give  delight  to  his  audience  by  the  pre- 
^     sentment  of  an  interesting  story,  evolved  by  the  agency  of  natural  characters. 

But,  in  forming  his  historical  plays,  Shakspere  had  a  very  difierent  end  in 
view.  His  purpose  was,  to  produce  in  a  dramatic  form  a  succession  of  real 
events,  set  forth  in  the  very  truth,  and  fraught  with  the  philosophic  lessons 
and  warnings  of  history.  Historical  plays  were  no  novelties.  For  several  years  before  Shakspere 
appeared,  they  had  been  a  favourite  amusement  of  the  people ;  albeit  they  were,  with  one  exception 
(Marlowe's  "  Edwaed  II.,"  which  is  of  a  higher  strain,  and  of  a  defined  purpose),  very  crude  productions, 
little  better  than  servile  transcripts  from  the  old  chronicles,  embeUished  by  no  art,  and  illustrated  by  no 
attempt  at  character. 

Plays  had  been  previously  written,  and  were  familiar  to  the  audience,  on  most  of  the  historical 
subjects  chosen  by  Shakspere.  What  of  that  ?  He  saw, — ^meagre  though  they  were, — that  they  were 
delightful  to  the  spectators,  because  they  were  representations,  however  imperfect,  of  real  events  that 
had  occurred  in  their  common  country.  Not  withheld  by  a  sickly  dread  of  being  charged  with  plagiarism 
or  presumption,  or  by  a  morbid  ambition  to  be  deemed  altogether  original,  he  took  them  in  hand, 
designing^  to  remodel  them,  so  that  they  might  be  indeed  pictures  painted,  not  wretched  reprints,  firom 
history.  In  efiect,  he  re-wrote  these  plays,  closely  following  Hall,  Holinshed,  Stowe,  and  other  chroniclers, 
not  only  in  the  conduct  of  their  history,  but  sometimes  in  their  very  expressions ;  and,  here  and  there, 
he  extracted  a  few  lines  from  the  old  plays  on  the  same  subject  But  in  all  that  constitutes  the  essence 
of  a  play,  they  are  as  entirely  his  own  as  "  Lear,"  or  "  Othello,"  or  "  The  Tempest." 

We  have  already  seen,  in  his  historical  plays  of  "Coriolanus,"  "Julius  Caesar,"  and  "Antony 
AND  Cleopatra,"  with  what  fidelity  he  adhered  to  Plutarch.  The  same  integrity  of  intellect  pre- 
sided at  his  scenes  drawn  from  English  history.  If  he  would  not  wittingly  alter  the  events,  or  even 
their  order  of  succession,  still  less  would  he,  for  the  sake  of  "  dramatic  effect,"  or  what  not,  tamper  with 
the  historical  personages.  Such  as  they  appeared  to  him  by  the  lights  of  history  to  be — such  as  they 
might  be  inferred  to  have  been — even  so  were  they  drawn,  with  an  unflinching,  inflexible  pen,  with  an 
inexorable  truth.  Shakspere,  indeed,  sometimes  introduces  fictitious  characters  into  his  historical  plays ; 
but,  if  they  delay,  they  never  divert  the  main  action ;  and  where  they  mingle  with  it,  they  on  no  occasion 
interrupt,  but  ever  co-operate  with  it. 

Tlieac  few  general  remarks  are  ventured  as  introductory  to  the  magnificent  series  of  Shaksperian 
dramas  derived  from  English  history.  Particular  mention  of  the  play  of  "King  John"  will  be  found 
at  the  coiiclusiou  of  the  Notes. 


£Kf(r  Kino  Johk,  Queen  Elinor,  Pehbhoee, 
£»*x,  S*Liiiuar,  and  olhert,  with  Cuatil- 

Xing  Joktt.  Now,  lay,  Clmtillon,  what  would 

Frsnce  with  tu? 
Chat.  Thui,  after  greeting,  >pealu  the  King  of 

In  mj  behaTiDur,  to  the  majeity 
(The  borrowed  majeity)  of  England  here. 
£&  A  itrange  beginning: — "Borrowed  ma- 
jeity!" 


K.John.  Silence,  good  moiheri  hear  the  em- 

Chal.  Philip  of  France,  in  right  and  true  behalf 
Of  tliy  deceuid  brother  Gefirey'a  aon, 
Artliur  Plantagvnet,  laya  mo>t  lawful  claim 
I'o  thii  fair  iilond,  snd  the  territories ; 
To  Ireland,  Poictieri,  Anjoii,  Toureine,  Maine: 
Deiiring  thee  to  lay  aside  the  iword 
Which  Bwayi  uiurpingly  theae  several  titlei, 
And  put  the  same  into  young  Arthur's  hand. 
Thy  nephew  and  right  royal  sovereign. 

K.  John.  What  followi,  if  we  disallow  of  this? 

C/iaf.  The  proud  con  troloflierce  and  bloody  war. 
To  enforce  tbese  rights  to  forcibly  willibeld. 
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K,  John,  Here  have  we  war  for  war,  and  blood 
for  blood ; 
Controlment  for  controlment :  so  answer  France. 
Chat,  Then  take  my  king's  defiance  from  my 
mouth ; 
The  farthest  limit  of  my  embassy. 

K,  John,  Bear  mine  to  him,  and  so  depart  in 
peace : 
Be  thou  as  lightning  in  the  eyes  of  France ; 
For  ere  thou  canst  report  I  will  be  there, 
The  thunder  of  my  cannon  shall  be  heard  : 
So,  hence !     Be  thou  the  trumpet  of  our  wrath, 
And  sullen  presage  of  your  own  decay. — 
An  honourable  conduct  let  him  have : 
Pembroke,  look  to  't. — Farewell,  Chatillon. 

[Exeunt  Chatillon  and  Pembroke. 
Eli,  What  now,  my  son  ?  have  I  not  ever  said. 
How  that  ambitious  Constance  would  not  cease. 
Till  she  had  kindled  France,  and  all  the  world, 
Upon  the  right  and  party  of  her  son  ? 
This  might  have  been  prevented,  and  made  whole. 
With  very  easy  arguments  of  love ; 
Which  now  the  manage  of  two  kingdoms  must 
With  fearful  bloody  issue  arbitrate. 
K,  John,  Our  strong  possession  and  our  right 

for  us. 
Eli,  Your  strong  possession,  much  more  than 
your  right ; 
Or  else  it  must  go  wrong  with  you,  and  me : 
So  much  my  conscience  whispers  in  your  ear : 
Which  none  but  heaven,  and  you,  and  I,  shall 
hear. 

Enter  the  Sheriff  of  Northamptonshire,  who 
whispers  Essex. 

Essex,  My  liege,  here  is  the  strangest  contro- 
versy. 
Come  from  the  country  to  be  judged  by  you, 
That  e*er  I  heard :  shall  I  produce  the  men  ? 

K,  John,  Let  them  approach.     [Exit  Sheriff. 
Our  abbeys  and  our  priories  shall  pay 

Re-enter  Sheriff,  with  Robert  Falconbridoe, 
and  Philip,  his  bastard  Brother, 

This  expedition's  charge. — What  men  are  you  ? 

Bast,  Your  faithful  subject  I,  a  gentleman. 
Bom  in  Northamptonshire ;  and  eldest  son. 
As  I  suppose,  to  Robert  Falconbridge ; 
A  soldier,  by  the  honour-giving  hand 
Of  Coeur-de-lion  knighted  in  the  field. 

K,  John.  What  art  thou  f 

Bob,  The  son  and  heir  to  tliat  same  Falcon- 
bridge. 

K,  John.  Is  that  the  elder,  and  art  thou  the  heir  ? 
You  came  not  of  one  mother  then,  it  seems. 

Bast,  Most  certain  of  one  mother,  mighty  king ; 
That  is  well  known ;  and,  as  I  think,  one  father : 


But  for  the  certain  knowledge  of  that  truth 
I  put  you  o'er  to  heaven  and  to  my  mother. 
Of  that  I  doubt,  as  all  men's  children  may. 

Eli,  Out  on  thee,  rude  man !  thou  dost  shame 
thy  mother. 
And  wound  her  honour  with  this  difHdence. 

Bast,  I,  madam  ?  no,  I  have  no  reason  for  it ; 
That  is  my  brother's  plea,  and  none  of  mine  : 
Tlic  which  if  he  can  prove,  'a  pops  me  out 
At  least  from  fair  five  hundred  pounds  a  year. 
Heaven  guard  my  mother's  honour,  and  my  land ! 

K,  John,  A  good  blunt  fellow. — Why,  being 
younger  born, 
Doth  he  lay  claim  to  thine  inheritance  ? 

Bast,  I  know  not  why,  except  to  get  the  land : 
But  once  he  slandered  me  with  bastardy. 
But  whe'r  I  be  as  true  begot  or  no. 
That  still  I  lay  upon  my  mother's  head : 
But  that  I  am  as  well  begot,  my  liege, 
(Fair  fail  the  bones  that  took  the  pains  for  me !) 
Compare  our  faces,  and  be  judge  yourself. 
If  old  Sir  Robert  did  beget  us  both 
And  were  our  father,  and  this  son  like  him, — 

0  old  Sir  Robert,  father,  on  my  knee 

1  give  heaven  thanks  I  was  not  like  to  thee. 

K,  John,  Why,  what  a  madcap  hath  heaven 
lent  us  here ! 

Eli,  He  hath  a  trick  of  Cceur-de-lion's  face ; 
The  accent  of  liis  tongue  affecteth  him. 
Do  you  not  read  some  tokens  of  my  son 
In  the  large  composition  of  this  man  ? 

K.  John.  Mine  eye  hath  well  examined  his  parts, 
And  finds  them  perfect  Richard. — Sirrah,  speak : 
What  doth  move  you  to  claim  your  brother's  land? 

Bast.  Because  he  hath  a  half-face,  like  my 
father. 
With  that  half-face  would  he  have  all  my  land. 
A  half-faced  groat  five  hundred  pounds  a-year ! 

Bob.  My  gracious  liege,  when  that  my  father 
lived 
Your  brother  did  employ  my  father  much : — 

Bast,  Well,  sir,  by  this  you  cannot  get  my  land : 
Your  tale  must  be  how  he  employed  my  mother. 

Bob,  And  once  despatched  him  in  an  embassy 
To  Germany ;  there,  with  the  emperor. 
To  treat  of  high  affairs  touching  that  time. 
The  advantage  of  his  absence  took  the  king. 
And  in  the  meantime  sojourned  at  my  father's ; 
Where  how  he  did  prevail,  I  shame  to  speak : 
But  truth  is  trutli :  large  lengths  of  seas  and  shores 
Between  my  father  and  my  mother  lay 
(As  I  have  heard  my  father  speak  himself) 
When  this  same  lusty  gentleman  was  got. 
Upon  his  death-bed  he  by  will  bequeathed 
His  lands  to  me ;  and  took  it,  on  his  death, 
That  this  my  mother's  son  was  none  of  his ; 
And  if  he  were,  he  came  into  the  world 
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Foil  fourteen  weeks  before  the  course  of  time. 
Then,  good  my  liege,  let  me  have  what  is  mine : 
My  father's  land,  as  was  my  father's  will. 

K»  John.  Sirrah,  your  brother  is  legitimate. 
Your  father's  wife  did  after  wedlock  bear  him ; 
And  if  she  did  play  false,  the  fault  was  hers : 
Which  fault  lies  on  the  hazards  of  all  husbands 
That  marry  wives.    Tell  me,  how  if  my  brother. 
Who,  as  you  say,  took  pains  to  get  tliis  son. 
Had  of  your  father  claimed  this  son  for  his? 
In  sooth,  good  friend,  your  father  might  have  kept 
This  calf,  bred  from  his  cow,  from  all  the  world ; 
In  sooth  he  might :  then,  if  he  were  my  brother's, 
My  brother  might  not  claim  him ;  nor  your  father, 
Being  none  of  his,  refuse  him.    This  concludes : 
My  mother's  son  did  get  your  father's  heir ; 
Your  father's  heir  must  have  your  father's  land. 

Bob.  Shall,  then,  my  father's  will  be  of  no  force, 
To  dispossess  that  child  which  is  not  his? 

Batt,  Of  no  more  force  to  dispossess  me,  sir. 
Than  was  his  will  to  get  me,  as  I  think. 

^L  Whether  badst  thou  rather  be  a  Falcon- 
bridtge. 
And  like  thy  brother,  to  enjoy  thy  land ; 
Or  the  reputed  son  of  Coeur>de-lion ; 
Lord  of  thy  presence,  and  no  land  beside  ? 

BomL  Madam,  an  if  my  brother  had  my  shape, 
And  I  had  his  (Sir  Robert  his),  like  him : 
And  if  my  legs  were  two  such  riding-rods ; 
My  arms  such  eel-skins  stuffed ;  my  face  so  thin. 
That  in  mine  ear  I  durst  not  stick  a  rose. 
Lest  men  should  say,  **  Look  where  three  farthings 

g^oes ! " 
And,  to  his  shape,  were  heir  to  all  this  land, 
'Would  I  might  never  stir  from  off  this  place, 
I'd  give  it  every  foot  to  have  this  face : 
I  would  not  be  Sir  Nob  in  any  case. 

EIL  I  like  thee  well:  wilt  thou  forsake  thy 
fortune. 
Bequeath  thy  land  to  him,  and  follow  me  ? 
I  am  a  soldier,  and  now  bound  to  France. 

BaU,  Brother,  take  you  my  land ;  I  '11  take  my 
chance : 
Your  face  hath  got  ^ye  hundred  pounds  a-year ; 
Yet  sell  your  face  for  fivepence,  and 't  is  dear. — 
Madam,  I  '11  follow  you  unto  the  death. 

EU,  Nay,  I  would  have  you  go  before  me  thither. 

Bos^.Our  country  manners  give  our  betters  way. 

IT.  John,  What  is  thy  name  ? 

BtuL  Philip,  my  liege ;  so  is  my  name  begun  : 
Philip,  good  old  Sir  Robert's  wife's  eldest  son. 

K,  John,  From  henceforth  bear  his  name  whose 
form  thou  bear'st 
Kneel  thou  down  Philip,  but  arise  more  great : 
Arise  Sir  Richard,  and  Plantagenet 

Bati,  Brother,  by  the  mother's  side,  give  me 
your  hand : 


My  father  gave  me  honour,  yours  gave  land. — 
Now  blessed  be  the  hour,  by  night  or  day. 
When  I  was  got,  Sir  Robert  was  away. 

Eli,  Tlie  very  spirit  of  Plantaganet  !— 
I  am  thy  grandame,  Richard :  call  me  so. 

Bait,  Madam,  by  chance,  but  not  by  truth. 
What  though  ? 
Something  about,  a  little  from  the  right ; 

In  at  the  window,  or  else  o'er  the  hatch  : 
Who  dares  not  stir  by  day,  must  walk  by  night ; 

And  have  is  have,  however  men  do  catch : 
Near  or  far  off,  well  won  is  still  well  shot ; 
And  I  am  I,  howe'er  I  was  begot. 

K,  John.  Go,  Falconbridge :  now  hast  thou  thy 

desire ; 

A  landless  knight  makes  thee  a  landed  'squire.— 

•Come,  madam,  and  come,  Richard :  we  must  speed 

For  France,  for  France ;  for  it  is  more  than  need. 

J9a«^.Brother,  adieu :  good  fortune  come  to  thee  I 
For  thou  wast  got  i'  the  way  of  honesty. 

[Exeunt  all  but  the  Bastard. 
A  foot  of  honour  better  than  I  was ; 
But  many  a  many  foot  of  land  the  worse  I 
Well,  now  can  I  make  any  Joan  a  lady. — 
"Good   den,    Sir    Richard:" — " God-a-mercy, 

feUow!"— 
And  if  his  name  be  George,  1 11  call  him  Peter: 
For  new-made  honour  doth  forget  men's  names; 
'T  is  too  respective  and  too  sociable 
For  your  conversion.     Now  your  traveller. 
He  and  his  toothpick  at  my  worship's  mess ; 
And  when  my  knightly  stomach  is  sufficed. 
Why  then  I  suck  my  teeth,  and  catechise 
My  picked  man  of  countries : — "  My  dear  sir," 
(Thus,  leaning  on  mine  elbow,  I  begin), 
"  I  shall  beseech  you" — that  is  question  now ; 
And  then  comes  answer  like  an  ABC-book  :— 
"  O,  sir,"  says  answer,  "  at  your  best  command ; 
At  your  employment;  at  your  service,  sir:" 
"No,  sir,"  says  question,  "  I,  sweet  sir,  at  yours :" 
And  so,  ere  answer  knows  what  question  would 
(Saving  in  dialogue  of  compliment. 
And  talking  of  the  Alps  and  Apennines, 
The  Pyrenean,  and  the  river  Po), 
It  draws  toward  supper  in  conclusion  so. 
But  this  is  worshipful  society. 
And  fits  the  mounting  spirit,  like  myself : 
For  he  is  but  a  bastard  to  the  time. 
That  doth  not  smack  of  observation 
(And  so  am  I,  whether  I  smack  or  no) ; 
And  not  alone  in  habit  and  device. 
Exterior  form,  outward  accoutrement ; 
But  from  the  inward  motion  to  deliver 
Sweet,  sweet,  sweet  poison  for  the  age's  tooth  : 
Which,  though  I  will  not  practise  to  deceive. 
Yet,  to  avoid  deceit,  I  mean  to  learn ; 
For  it  shall  strew  the  footsteps  of  my  rising. — 


Hut  wliD  comei  in  lucli  hul«,  in  riding  robes  ? 
Wlint   wuinaii-|H)9t  is  tlila :    liulli  iilie  no  liua- 


Tliut  will  take  pains  to  bluu 


I  liorn  before  lier? 


Wliat  brings  you  here  ' 


—How  now,  good  lady  : 
I  court  so  liaatity  I 


LailyF.  Where  is  that  tiave,  tliy  brother ;  where 
is  lie 
That  hulda  in  chase  mine  honour  up  and  down? 
Bait.  My  brutlierltobert;  old  Sir  Hubert's  son; 
Colbralid  the  giant,  llmt  same  mighty  man : 
s  it  Sir  Robert's  sun  that  you  seek  so  ? 
Lady F.  Sir  Koberl's  sou!  Ay,  tliou  uureve- 
rend  boy, 


SirRobert'Bion:  whyscom'it  thouat  SirRobartt 
He  is  Sir  Hubert's  sou ;  and  so  art  thont 

Batl.  Jamei  Gutney,  wilt  lUou  give  u*  leave 
awhile  I 

Gur.  Good  ledve,  good  Philip. 

Ba*l.  '•  Philip !" — sparrow  I — James, 

There 's  toya  abroad ;  anon  1  'II  tell  thee  more. 

[Exit  GUHNEV. 

Madam,  I  was  not  old  Sir  Robert's  son : 
Sir  Robert  might  have  eat  lili  part  in  nie 
UpuD  Good  Friday,  and  ne'er  broke  his  fast. 


Sir  Robert  could  do  well :  marry  (to  cotifen), 
Could  he  get  mef     Sir  Robert  could  not  do  it; 
We  knuw  his  handiwork.  Therefore,  good  mother. 
To  whom  am  I  beholden  for  these  limhal 
Sir  Robert  never  holp  to  make  this  teg. 

Lady  F.  Host  thou  conspirld  with  thy  brother 


That  for  thine  own  gs 
honour  I 

What  means  Uiis  sco 
knave t 


1  shouldst  defend  n 


KING    JOHN. 


Bail.  Kniglit,  kaiglit,  good  roolher, — Biurilu- 

What !  I  am  dubbed ;  I  have  it  on  my  shoulder. 
But,  mother,  1  am  not  Sir  Robert's  son : 
]  bare  disclaimed  Sir  Robert  and  my  land ; 
Legitimation,  name,  and  alt  ii  gone: 
Tben,  good  my  mother,  let  me  know  my  father : 
Some  proper  man,  I  liope ;  who  wai  i^  mother  t 
Ladi/  F.  Hast  thou  denied  thyself  a  Falcon- 
bridge  t 
Bait.  As  fwthfnlly  as  I  deny  the  devil. 
La^  P.  King  Richard  C<curKle-lion  was  thy 
father: 
By  long  and  TeheroenI  suit  I  was  seduced 
To  make  room  for  him  in  my  husband's  bed. — 
Heaven  lay  not  my  transgression  to  my  charge! — 
Thou  art  the  iaaue  of  my  dear  offence, 
Which  waa  so  strongly  ui^ed,  past  my  defence. 


Satt.  Now,  by  thb  light,  were  1  to  get  again. 
Madam,  I  would  not  with  a  better  fattier. 
Some  sins  do  bear  their  privilege  on  earlh. 
And  so  doth  yours ;  your  fault  was  not  your  folly. 
Needs  must  you  lay  your  heart  at  his  dispose 
(Subjected  tribute  to  commanding  love), 
Againit  wlioae  fury  and  unmetctiCd  force 
The  awlesB  lion  could  not  wage  llie  fight. 
Nor  keep  Iiis  princely  heart  from  Richard's  hand. 
He  that  perforce  robs  lions  of  their  hearti, 
May  easily  win  a  woman's.     Ay,  my  mother. 
With  all  my  heart  I  tliank  thee  for  my  father! 
Who  lives,  and  dares  but  say  tliou  didit  not  well 
When  I  was  got,  1  'II  send  his  aoul  to  hell. 
Come,  lady,  I  will  ahew  thee  to  my  kin  ; 

And  they  shall  say,  when  Richard  me  begot. 
If  thou  hadst  said  him  nay,  it  had  been  un. 

Who  says  it  was,  he  lies ;  I  say  't  was  not. 

[Breuid. 
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Lea.  Before  An  giermell  met,br)iTeAustria. — 
Arthur,  that  grent  forerunner  of  thy  blnoil, 
Richard,  that  robbed  the  lion  of  hia  liearC, 
And  fuught  the  holy  wiira  in  Paletdne, 
By  this  brave  dulie  came  early  to  his  grave : 
And,  for  amends  to  his  posterity, 
At  our  importance  hither  is  he  come 
To  spread  his  colours,  bo]',  in  thy  behalf. 
And  to  rebuke  the  usurpation 
Of  thy  unnatural  uncle,  English  John. 
Embrace  him,  love  him,  give  him  welcome  hilher. 

Artlt.    God  shall  forgive  you  Coeur-de-lion's 

The  rather  that  you  give  hi*  oflipring  life, 
Shadoning  their  right  under  your  wings  of  war. 
I  give  you  welcome  with  a  powerless  hand, 
But  with  a  heart  full  of  unstained  love : 
Welcome  before  the  gates  of  Angiers,  duke. 

£ne.  A  noble  boy  I  Whowould  not  do  thee  right! 

Atat.  Upon  thy  cheek  lay  I  tliis  zealoui  kisa. 
As  seal  to  this  indenture  of  my  love; 
Thai  to  my  home  I  will  no  more  return. 
Till  Angiien,  and  the  right  thou  hast  in  France, 
Together  with  that  pale,  that  wbite-faced  shore. 
Whose  foot  spurns  back  the  ocean's  roaring  tides. 
And  coops  from  other  lands  her  islanders. 
Even  till_tbat  England,  hedged  in  with  the  main, 
That  wal«r-wallld  bulwark,  slill  aecure 
And  confident  from  foreign  purposes. 
Even  till  that  utmost  comer  of  the  west 
Sa)ul«  thee  for  her  king :  till  then,  fair  boy. 
Will  I  not  think  of  home,  but  follow  arms. 

Contt.  0,  take  hi*  mother's  thanks,  a  widow's 


Till  your  strong   hand   shall   help  to  give  him 

strength 
To  make  a  more  requital  to  your  love. 

Atttt.  Tlie  peace  of  heaven  is  theirs  that  lift 
their  swords 
In  such  Rjuatand  charilable  war. 

K.  Phi.  Well,  then,  to  work )  our  cannon  shall 
be  bent 
Against  the  brows  of  this  resisting  town. — 
Call  for  our  chiefest  men  of  discipline, 
To  cull  the  plots  of  beat  advantages: 
We  '11  lay  before  this  town  our  royal  bones, 
Wade  to  the  market-place  in  Frenchmen's  blood. 
But  we  will  make  it  subject  to  this  boy. 

Cimit.  Slay  for  an  answer  to  your  embassy. 
Lest  unadviied  you  iLain  your  swords  with  blood: 
My  lord  Chatillon  may  from  England  bring 
That  right  in  peace  which  here  we  urge  in  war; 
And  then  we  shall  repent  each  drop  of  blood 
That  hot  rash  haste  so  indirectly  shed. 

EnttT  Chatillon. 

K.  Phi.  A  wonder,  lady  I — lo,  upon  thy  wish. 
Our  messenger  Chatillon  is  arrived. — 
What  England  says,  say  briefly,  gentle  lord ; 
We  coldly  pause  for  thee :  Chatillon,  speak. 

Chat.  Then  turn  your  forces  from  this  paltry 
siege. 
And  stir  them  up  against  a  mightier  ta*k. 
England,  impatient  of  your  jusl  demands. 
Hath  put  himself  in  arm* :  the  adverse  wind*, 
Whose  leisure  1  haveslayed,  have  given  him  time 
To  land  his  legions  all  as  Mon  as  1  : 
His  marches  are  expedient  to  this  town, 
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His  forces  strong,  bis  soldiers  confident. 
With  liim  along  is  come  the  mother-queen, 
An  At6,  stirring  Vm  to  blood  and  strife ; 
With  her  her  niece,  the  lady  Blanch  of  Spain ; 
With  them  a  bastard  of  the  king  deceased : 
And  all  the  unsettled  humours  of  the  land,^* 
Rash,  inconsiderate,  fiery  voluntaries, 
With  ladies'  faces  and  fierce  dragons'  spleens, — 
Have  sold  their  fortunes  at  their  native  homes, 
Bearing  their  birthrights  proudly  on  their  backs, 
To  make  a  hazard  of  new  fortunes  here. 
In  brief,  a  braver  choice  of  dauntless  spirits, 
Than  now  the  English  bottoms  have  waft  o'er. 
Did  never  float  upon  the  swelling  tide. 
To  do  offence  and  scath  in  Christendom. 
The  interruption  of  their  churlish  drums 

[Drtmu  beat. 
Cuts  off  more  circumstance :  they  are  at  hand, 
To  parley  or  to  fight :  therefore,  prepare. 

K.  Phi.  How  much  unlooked  for  is  thb  expe- 
dition! 

AmH.  By  how  much  unexpected,  by  so  much 
We  mtut  awake  endeavour  for  defence ; 
For  courage  mountetli  with  occasion : 
Let  them  be  welcome,  then ;  we  are  prepared. 

Enter  King  John,  Elinor,  Blanch,  the  Bastard, 
PfiMBKOKE,  and  Forces. 

K.  John.  Peace  be  to  France,  if  France  in  peace 
permit 
Our  just  and  lineal  entrance  te  our  own : 
If  not,  bleed  France,  and  peace  ascend  to  heaven : 
Whiles  we,  God's  wratliAd  agent,  do  oorrect 
Their  proud  contempt  thai  beat  his  peace  to 
heaven. 
K.  Phi.  Peace  be  to  England,  if  that  war  re- 
turn 
From  France  to  England,  there  to  live  in  peace. 
England  we  love ;  and  fur  tliat  England's  sake 
With  burden  of  our  armour  here  we  sweat. 
This  toil  of  ours  should  be  a  work  of  thine  : 
But  thou  from  loving  England  art  so  far, 
That  thou  hast  under- wrought  his  lawful  king. 
Cut  off  the  sequence  of  posterity. 
Outfaced  infiint  state,  and  done  a  rape 
Upon  the  maiden  virtue  of  the  crown. 
Look  here  upon  thy  brother  Geffrey's  face : 
These  eyes,  these  brows,  were  moulded  out  of  his : 
This  little  abstract  doth  contain  that  large 
Which  died  in  Geffrey ;  and  the  hand  of  time 
Shall  draw  this  brief  into  as  huge  a  volume. 
That  Geffrey  was  thy  elder  brother  born. 
And  this  his  son :  England  was  Geffirey's  right 
And  this  is  Geffrey's :  in  the  name  of  God, 
How  comes  it,  then,  that  thou  art  called  a  king, 
When  living  blood  doth  in  these  temples  beat, 
Which  owe  the  crown  that  thou  o'ermasterest  ? 


K.  John.  From  whom  hast  tliou  this  great  com- 
mission, France, 
To  draw  my  answer  from  thy  articles  7 

K.  Phi.  From  that  supernal  Judge  that  stirs 
good  thoughts 
In  any  breast  of  strong  authority. 
To  look  into  the  blots  and  stains  of  right 
That  Judge  hath  made  me  guardian  to  this  boy : 
Under  whose  warrant  I  impeach  thy  wrong ; 
And  by  whose  help  I  mean  to  ch&stise  it. 

K.  John.  Alack,  thou  dost  usurp  authority. 

K.  Phi.  Excuse :  it  is  to  beat  usurping  down. 

EU.  Who  is  it  thou  dost  call  usurper,  France  ? 

Const.  Let  me  make  answer : — thy  usurping  son. 

EH.  Out,  insolent !  thy  bastard  shall  be  king, 
That  thou  mayst  be  a  queen,  and  check  the  world ! 

Const.  My  bed  was  ever  to  thy  son  as  true 
As  thine  was  to  thy  husband :  and  this  boy 
Liker  in  feature  to  his  father  Geffrey 
Than  tliou  and  John  in  manners, — being  as  like 
As  rain  to  water,  or  devil  to  his  dam. 
My  boy  a  bastard !    By  my  soul,  I  think 
His  father  never  was  so  true  begot : 
It  cannot  be  an  if  thou  wert  his  mother. 

EU.  There 's  a  good  mother,  boy,  that  blots  thy 
father. 

Const.  There 's  agoodgrandam,  boy,  that  would 
blot  thee. 

Aust.  Peace! 

Bast.  Hear  the  crier. 

Aust.  What  the  devil  art  thou  ? 

Bast.  One  that  will  play  the  devil,  sir,  with  you, 
An  'a  may  catch  your  hide  and  you  alone. 
You  are  the  hare  of  whom  the  proverb  goes. 
Whose  valour  plucks  dead  lions  by  the  beard. 
1 11  smoke  your  skin-coat,  an  I  catch  you  right : 
Sirrah,  look  to 't ;  i'  faith,  I  will,  i'  faith. 

Blanch.  O,  well  did  he  become  that  lion's  robe 
That  did  disrobe  the  lion  of  that  robe ! 

Bast.  It  lies  as  sightly  on  the  back  of  him, 
As  great  Alcides'  shoes  upon  an  ass : — 
But,  ass,  I  '11  take  that  burden  from  your  back; 
Or  lay  on  that  shall  make  your  shoulders  crack. 

Aust.  What  cracker  is  this  same,  that  deafs 
our  ears 
With  this  abundance  of  superfluous  breath  ? 

K.  Phi.  Lewis,  determine  what  we  shall  do 
straight. 

Lew.  Women  and  fools,  break  off  your  con- 
ference. 
King  John,  this  is  the  very  sum  of  all  :— 
England,  and  Ireland,  Anjou,  Touraine,  Maine, 
In  right  of  Arthur,  do  I  claim  of  thee : 
Wilt  thou  resign  them,  and  lay  down  thy  arms? 

K.  John.  My  life  as  soon:   I  do  defy  thee, 
France.— 
Arthur  of  Bretagne,  yield  thee  to  my  hand ; 
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ADd,  out  or  my  dear  love,  I  'II  give  thee  more 
Than  e'er  the  coward  hand  of  France  can  win. 
Submit  thee,  boy. 

Eli.  Come  to  thy  graodnni,  child. 

Contt.  Da,  child ;  go  to  it'  grandam,  child : 
Give  grandam  kingdom,  and  it'  graDdam  will 
Give  il  a  plum,  a  clieny,  and  a  fig. 
There  'b  a  good  grandam .' 


Arlh.  Good  my  mother,  peace. 

t  would  that  1  were  low  laid  in  my  grave : 
1  am  not  worth  this  coil  that  'i  made  for  me. 

Eli.  Hii  mother  shames  him  bo,  pool  boy,  he 

Cmuf.  Now  shame  upon  you,  whe'rahe  does  or  no. 
His  grandam's   wrongs,  and   not  his  mother's 
shames. 
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Draw  thoM  heaven-moving  pearls  li-om  his  poor 

eyes. 
Which  heaven  shall  take  in  nature  of  a  fee : 
Ay,  with  these  crystal  beads  heaven  shall  be 

To  do  him  justice,  and  revenge  on  you. 

EU.  'I'hou  monitroQs  slanderer  of  heaven  and 

Cottit.  Tiiou  monstrous  injurer  of  heaven  and 
earth  1 
Call  not  me  slanderer:  thou  and  thine  usurp 
The  domtnationi,  royalties,  and  lights 
or  this  oppressed  boy.     This  is  thy  eldest  ion 


Infortunate  in  nothing  but  in  thee; 
Thy  sins  are  visited  in  this  poor  child ; 
The  canon  of  the  law  is  laid  on  him. 
Being  but  the  second  generation 
Eemovid  from  thy  sin- conceiving  womb. 

K.  John.  Bedlam,  have  done. 

Conii.  I  have  but  this  to  say, — 

That  he 's  not  only  plagued  for  her  sin. 
But  God  hath  made  her  rin  and  her  the  plague 
On  this  removf  d  issue,  plagued  for  her, 
Aud  with  her  plague,  her  sin;  hii  injury 
Her  injury, — the  beadle  to  her  tin : 
All  punished  in  tixe  person  of  this  child, 
And  all  for  her :  a  plague  upon  her ! 
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EiL  Thou  unadvised  scold,  I  can  produce 
A  will  that  bars  the  title  of  thy  son. 

ConMi.  Ay,  who  doubts  that  ?  A  will !  a  wicked 
will; 
A  woman's  will ;  a  cankered  grandam's  will ! 

K.  Phi.  Peace,  lady ;  pause,  or  be  more  tem- 
perate: 
It  ill  beseems  this  presence  to  cry  aim 
To  these  ill-tun6d  repetitions. — 
Some  trumpet  summon  hither  to  the  walls 
These  men  of  Angiers :  let  us  hear  them  speak, 
Whose  title  they  admit,  Arthur's  or  John's. 

Trumpets  sound.    Enter  Citizens  tipon  the  waJU. 

\st  Cii.  Who  is  it  that  hath  warned  us  to  the 

walla  f 
K.  Phi.  T  is  France  for  England. 
A^  John.  England  for  itself. 

You  men  of  Angiers,  and  my  loving  subjects, — 
K.  Phi,  You  loving  men  of  Angiers,  Arthur's 
subjects, 
Our  trumpet  called  you  to  this  gentle  parle,^ 
K.  /oAit.  For  our  advantage  : — therefore,  hear 
US,  first. — 
These  flags  of  France,  that  are  advanced  here 
Before  the  eye  and  prospect  of  your  town. 
Have  hither  marched  to  your  endamagement : 
The  cannons  have  their  bowels  full  of  wrath, 
And  ready  mounted  are  they  to  spit  forth 
Their  iron  indignation  'gainst  your  walls : 
All  preparation  for  a  bloody  siege 
And  merciless  proceeding,  by  these  French, 
Confiront  your  city's  eyes,  your  winking  gates ; 
And,  but  for  our  approach,  those  sleeping  stones 
That  as  a  waist  do  girdle  you  about, 
By  the  compulsion  of  their  ordnance 
By  tills  time  from  their  fix6d  beds  of  lime 
Had  been  diahabited,  and  wide  havoc  made 
For  bloody  power  to  rush  upon  your  peace. 
Bat,  on  the  sight  of  us,  your  lawful  king, — 
Who  painfully,  with  much  expedient  march. 
Have  brought  a  countercheck  before  your  gates. 
To  save  unscratched  your  city's  threatened  chee  ks,— 
Behold,  the  French,  amazed,  vouchsafe  a  parle ; 
And  now,  instead  of  bullets  wrapped  in  fire. 
To  make  a  shaking  fever  in  your  walls. 
They  shoot  but  calm  words,  folded  up  in  smoke, 
To  make  a  faithless  error  in  your  ears : 
Which  trust  accordingly,  kind  citizens. 
And  let  us  in,  your  king ;  whose  laboured  spirits, 
Forwearied  in  this  action  of  swift  speed. 
Crave  harbourage  within  your  city  walls. 
K.  Phi.  When  I  have  said,  make  answer  to  us 
both. 
Lo,  in  this  right  hand,  whose  protection 
Is  most  divinely  vowed  upon  the  right 
Of  him  it  holds,  stands  young  Plantagenet ; 


Son  to  the  elder  brother  of  this  man, 
And  king  o'er  him  and  all  that  he  enjoys. 
For  this  down-trodden  equity,  we  tread 
In  warlike  march  these  greens  before  your  town : 
Being  no  further  enemy  to  you, 
Than  the  constraint  of  hospitable  zeal, 
In  the  relief  of  this  oppressed  child. 
Religiously  provokes.     Be  pleased,  then, 
To  pay  that  duty  which  you  truly  owe, 
To  him  that  owes  it ;  namely,  this  young  prince : 
And  then  our  arms,  like  to  a  muzzled  bear. 
Save  in  aspect,  have  all  offence  sealed  up ; 
Our  cannons'  malice  vainly  shall  be  spent 
Against  the  invulnerable  clouds  of  heaven ; 
And,  with  a  blessed  and  un vexed  retire. 
With  unbacked  swords  and  helmets  all  unbruised, 
We  will  bear  home  that  lusty  blood  again, 
Which  here  we  came  to  spout  against  your  town. 
And  leave  your  children,  lyives,  and  you,  in  peace. 
But  if  you  fondly  pass  our  profiered  offer, 
'T  is  not  the  roundure  of  your  old-faced  walls 
Can  hide  you  from  our  messengers  of  war, 
Though  all  these  English  and  their  discipline 
Were  harboured  in  their  rude  circumference. 
Then  tell  us,  shall  your  city  call  us  lord, 
In  that  behalf  which  we  have,  challenged  it; 
Or  shall  we  give  the  signal  to  our  rage, 
And  stalk  in  blood  to  our  possession  ? 

1st  Cit.  In  brief,  we  are  the  King  of  England's 
subjects : 
For  him,  and  in  his  right,  we  hold  this  town. 

K.  John.  Acknowledge  then  the  king,  and  let 
me  in. 

1st  Cit.  That  can  we  not :  but  he  that  proves 
the  king 
To  him  will  we  prove  loyal :  till  that  time 
Have  we  rammed  up  our  gates  against  the  world. 

K.  John.  Doth  not  the  crown  of  England  prove 
the  king? 
And  if  not  that,  I  bring  you  witnesses, 
Twice  fifteen  thousand  hearts  of  England's  breed, — 

Bast,  Bastards  and  else. 

K.  John.  To  verify  our  title  with  their  lives. 

K.  PhL  As  many  and  as  well-born  bloods  as 
those, — 

Bast.  Some  bastards  too. 

K.  Phi.  Stand  in  his  face,  to  contradict  his  claim. 

1st  Cit.  Till  you  compound  whose  right  is 
worthiest. 
We,  for  the  worthiest,  hold  the  right  from  both. 

'K.  John.  Then  God  forgive  the  sin  of  all  those 
souls 
That  to  their  everlasting  residence, 
Before  the  dew  of  evening  fall,  shall  fleet. 
In  dreadful  trial  of  our  kingdom's  king ! 

K.  Phi.  Amen,  amen ! — Mount,  chevaliers : 
to  arms ! 
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Bast.  St.  George  (that  swinged  the  dragon,  and 


e'er  since 


Sits  on  his  horseback  at  mine  hostess'  door), 
Teach  us  some  fence ! — Sirrah,  were  I  at  home, 
At  your  den,  sirrah  [7b  Austria],  with  your 

lioness, 
I  'd  set  an  ox-head  to  your  lion's  hide. 
And  make  a  monster  of  you. 
Atut.  Peace ;  no  more. 

Bast.  O,  tremble ;  for  you  hear  the  lion  roar. 
K.  John,  Up  higher  to  the  plain ;  where  we  '11 
set  forth. 
In  best  appointment,  all  our  regiments. 

Bast.  Speed,  then,  to  take  advantage  of  the  field. 
K,  Phi.  It  shall  be  so  [7b  Lewis]  :  and  at  the 
other  hill 
Command  tlie  rest  to  stand. — God  and  our  right! 

{_Exeunt. 


Scene  II. — The  same. 

Alarums  and  Excursions;  then  a  Retreat.    Enter 
a  French  Herald,  with  trumpets,  to  the  gates. 

F,  Her.  You  men  of  Angiers,  open  wide  your 
gates, 
And  let  young  Arthur,  Duke  of  Bretagne,  In ; 
Who,  by  the  hand  of  France,  this  day  hath  made 
Much  work  for  tears  in  many  an  English  mother. 
Whose  sons  lie  scattered  on  the  bleeding  ground : 
Many  a  widow's  husband  grovelling  lies, 
Coldly  embracing  the  discoloured  earth ; 
And  victory,  with  little  loss,  doth  play 
Upon  the  dancing  banners  of  the  French ; 
Who  are  at  hand,  triumphantly  displayed. 
To  enter  conquerors,  and  to  proclaim 
Arthur  of  Bretagne,  England's  king  and  yours. 

Enter  an  English  Herald,  with  trumpets. 

E,  Her.  Rejoice,  you  men  of  Angiers,  ring 
your  bells : 
King  John,   your   king   and   England's,    doth 

approach, 
Commander  of  this  hot  malicious  day. 
Their  armours,  that  marched  hence  so  silver- 
bright, 
Hither  return  all  gilt  with  Frenchmen's  blood ; 
There  stuck  no  plume  in  any  English  crest, 
That  is  removed  by  a  staff  of  France ; 
Our  colours  do  return  in  those  same  hands 
That  did  display  them  when  we  first  marched  forth ; 
And,  like  a  jolly  troop  of  huntsmen,  come 
Our  lusty  English,  all  with  purpled  hands. 
Dyed  in  the  dying  slaughter  of  their  foes : 
Open  your  gates,  and  give  the  victors  way. 
Cit,  Heralds,  from  off  our  towers  ve  might 
behold. 


From  first  to  last,  the  onset  and  retire 
Of  both  your  armies ;  wliose  equality 
By  our  best  eyes  cannot  be  censured: 
Blood  hath  bought  blood,  and  blows  have  an- 
swered blows ; 
Strength  matched  with  strength,  and  power  con- 
fronted power : 
Both  are  alike ;  and  both  alike  we  like. 
One  must  prove  greatest:  while  they  weigh  so  even, 
We  hold  our  town  for  neither ;  yet  for  both. 

Enter,  at  one  side,  King  John,  with  his  power ; 
Elinor,  Blanch,  and  the  Bastard ;  at  the 
other,  Kino  Philip,  Lewis,  Austria,  and 
Forces. 

K.  John.  France,  hast  thou  yet  more  blood  to 
cast  away  ? 
Say,  shall  the  current  of  our  right  run  on  ? 
Whose  passage,  vexed  with  thy  impediment. 
Shall  leave  his  native  channel,  and  o'er-swell 
With  course  disturbed  even  thy  confining  shores, 
Unless  thou  let  his  silver  water  keep 
A  peaceful  progress  to  the  ocean. 

K.  Phi.  England,  thou  hast  not  saved  one  drop 
of  blood. 
In  this  hot  trial,  more  than  we  of  France : 
Rather  lost  more.     And  by  this  hand  I  swear, 
That  sways  the  earth  thia  climate  overlooks, 
Before  we  will  lay  down  our  just-borne  arms 
We  '11  put  thee  down,  'gainst  whom  these  arms 

we  bear. 
Or  add  a  royal  number  to  the  dead : 
Gracing  the  scroll  that  tells  of  this  war's  loss, 
With  slaughter  coupled  to  the  name  of  kings. 

Bast.  Ha,  majesty,  how  high  thy  glory  towers. 
When  the  rich  blood  of  kings  is  set  on  fire  I 
O,  now  doth  death  line  his  dead  chaps  with  steel : 
The  swords  of  soldiers  are  his  teeth,  his  fangs ; 
And  now  he  feasts,  mouthing  the  flesh  of  men, 
In  undetermined  differences  of  kings. — 
Why  stand  these  royal  fronts  amazed  thus  ? 
Cry  havoc,  Kings !  back  to  the  stained  field, 
You  equal  potents,  fiery-kindled  spirits  ! 
Then  let  confusion  of  one  part  confirm 
The  other's  peace:  till  then,  blows,  blood,  and 
death ! 

K.  John,  Whose  party  do  the  townsmen  yet 
admit  ? 

K.  Phi.  Speak,  citizens,  for  England :  who 's 
your  king  ? 

1st  Cit.  The  King  of  England,  when  we  know 
the  king. 

K.  Phi.  Know  him  in  us,  that  here  hold  up 
his  right. 

K.  John.  In  us,  that  are  our  own  great  deputy, 
And  bear  possession  of  our  person  here : 
Lord  of  our  presence,  Angiers,  and  of  you. 
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lai  CiL  A  greater  power  than  we  denies  all  this; 
And,  till  it  be  undoubted,  we  do  lock 
Oar  former  scruple  in  our  strong-barred  gates : 
Ringed  of  our  fears ;  until  our  fears,  resolved, 
Be  by  some  certain  king  purged  and  deposed. 

B<uL  By  heaven,  these  scroyles  of  Angiers 
flout  you.  Kings ; 
And  stand  securely  on  their  battlements 
As  in  a  theatre,  whence  they  gape  and  point 
At  your  industrious  scenes  and  acts  of  deatli. 
Your  royal  presences  be  ruled  by  me : 
Do  like  the  mutines  of  Jerusalem ; 
Be  friends  awhile,  and  both  conjointly  bend 
Your  sharpest  deeds  of  malice  on  this  town  : 
By  east  and  west  let  France  and  England  mount 
Their  battering  cannon,  charged  to  the  mouths, 
Till  their  soul-fearing  clamours  have  brawled  down 
The  flinty  ribs  of  this  contemptuous  city  : 
I  'd  play  incessantly  upon  these  jades, 
Even  till  unfenc^d  desolation 
Leave  them  as  naked  as  the  vulgar  air. 
Tliat  done,  dissever  your  united  strengths. 
And  part  your  mingled  colours  once  again ; 
Turn  face  to  face,  and  bloody  point  to  point : 
Then  in  a  moment  fortune  shall  cull  forth 
Out  of  one  side  her  happy  minion  ; 
To  whom  in  favour  she  shall  give  the  day. 
And  kiss  him  with  a  glorious  victory. 
How  like  you  this  wild  counsel,  mighty  states  ? 
Smacks  it  not  something  of  the  policy  7 

K.  John.  Now,  by  the  sky  that  hangs  above  our 
heads, 
I  like  it  well. — France,  shall  we  knit  our  powers, 
And  lay  this  Angiers  even  with  the  ground ; 
Then,  after,  fight  who  shall  be  king  of  it  ? 

Bast.  And  if  thou  hast  the  metal  of  a  king, 
Being  wronged  as  we  are  by  this  peevish  town, 
Turn  thou  the  mouth  of  thy  artillery. 
As  we  will  ours,  against  these  saucy  walls : 
And  when  that  we  have  dashed  them  to  the  ground, 
Why  then  defy  each  other,  and  pell-mell 
Make  work  upon  ourselves,  for  heaven  or  hell. 

K,  Phi.  Let  it  be  so. — Say,  where  will  you 
assault  ? 

K,  John.  We  from  the  west  will  send  destruction 
Into  this  city's  bosom. 

jiiui.  I  from  the  north. 

K.  Phi.  Our  thunder  from  the  south 

Shall  rain  their  drift  of  bullets  on  this  town. 

Bast,  [asiii^l.  O  prudent  discipline!    From 
north  to  south, 
Austria  and  France  shoot  in  each  other's  mouth  : 
I  '11  stir  them  to  it. — Come,  away,  away  ! 

1st  CU.  Hear  us,  great  Kings :  vouchsafe  awhile 
to  stay, 
And  I  shall  shew  you  peace  and  fair-faced  league; 
Win  you  this  city  without  stroke  or  wound  ; 


Rescue  those  breathing  lives  to  die  in  beds, 
That  here  come  sacrifices  for  the  field. 
Pers^ver  not,  but  hear  me,  mighty  Kings. 
K.  John.  Speak  on,  with  favour  :  we  are  bent 

to  hear. 
1  st  at.  That  daughter  there  of  Spain,  the  lady 

Blanch, 
Is  near  to  England  :  look  upon  the  years 
Of  Lewis  the  Dauphin,  and  that  lovely  maid. 
If  lusty  love  should  go  in  quest  of  beauty. 
Where  should  he  find  it  fairer  tlian  in  Blanch  ? 
If  zealous  love  should  go  in  search  of  virtue, 
Where  should  he  find  it  purer  than  in  Blanch  ? 
If  love  ambitious  sought  a  match  of  birth,  * 
Wliose  veins  bound  richer  blood  than  lady  Blanch  ? 
Such  as  she  is,  in  beauty,  virtue,  birth. 
Is  the  young  Dauphin  every  way  complete : 
If  not  complete,  O  say  he  is  not  she  : 
And  she  again  wants  nothing,  to  name  want. 
If  want  it  be  not  that  she  is  not  he : 
He  is  the  half  part  of  a  blessed  man. 
Left  to  be  finished  by  such  a  she ; 
And  she  a  fair  divided  excellence. 
Whose  fulness  of  perfection  lies  in  him. 
O,  two  such  silver  currents,  when  they  join, 
Do  glorify  the  banks  that  bound  them  in  : 
And  two  such  shores  to  two  such  streams  made 

one. 
Two  such  controlling  bounds,  shall  you  be,  Kings, 
To  these  two  princes,  if  you  marry  them. 
This  union  shall  do  more  than  battery  can 
To  our  fast-closed  gates :  for  at  this  match. 
With  swifter  spleen  than  powder  can  enforce. 
The  mouth  of  passage  shall  we  fling  wide  ope, 
And  give  you  entrance :  but  without  this  match, 
The  sea  enraged  is  not  half  so  deaf, 
Lions  more  confident,  mountains  and  rocks 
More  free  from  motion ;  no,  not  death  himself 
In  mortal  fury  half  so  peremptory. 
As  wc  to  keep  this  city. 

Bust.  Here 's  a  stay 

That  shakes  the  rotten  carcase  of  old  death 
Out  of  his  rags !     Here 's  a  large  mouth,  indeed. 
That  spits  forth  death,  and  mountains,  rocks,  and 

seas; 
Talks  as  familiarly  of  roaring  lions 
As  maids  of  thirteen  do  of  puppy-dogs  ! 
What  cannonier  begot  this  lusty  blood  ? 
He  speaks  plain  cannon,  fire,  and  smoke,  and 

bounce ; 
He  gives  the  bastinado  with  his  tongue ; 
Our  ears  are  cudgelled  ;  not  a  word  of  his 
But  buffets  better  than  a  fist  of  France : 
Zounds !  I  was  never  so  bethumped  with  words 
Since  I  first  called  my  brother's  father  dad. 
Eii.  Son,  list  to  this  conjunction,  make  this 

match ; 
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Give  with  our  niece  a  dowry  large  enough  : 
For  b;  thi«  knot  thoti  ahalt  lO  aurelj  tie 
Thy  now  uiiBured  asiurBiice  to  the  crown, 
That  yon  green  hoy  ahall  have  no  nui  to  ripe 
The  bloom  that  promifeth  a  mighty  fniit. 
I  see  a  yielding  in  the  looks  of  France  : 
Mark  how  they  whisper :  urge  them  while  their 

Are  capable  of  this  ambition : 

Leit  zeal,  now  melted,  by  the  windy  breath 

Of  soft  peti^on*,  pity,  and  remorse. 


Cool  and  congeal  again  lo  what  it  wai. 

\ii  Cit.  Why  aniwer  not  the  douUe  mi^eiliea 
This  friendly  treaty  of  our  threatened  town  I 

K.  Pki.  Speak  England  firat,  that  bath  beea 
forward  lint 
Tu  apeak  unto  this  city.     What  say  you  ? 

K.John.  Ifthat  the  Dauphin  there,  thy  princely 

Can  in  this  book  of  beauty  read  "  1  love," 
Her  dowry  shall  weigh  equal  with  a  queen ; 
For  Anjou,  and  fair  Touraine,  Maine,  Poictiets, 


And  all  that  we  upon  this  side  the  sea 
(Except  thia  city  now  by  us  besieged) 
Find  liable  to  our  crown  and  dignity. 
Shall  gild  her  bridal  bed  ;  and  make  ber  rich 
In  titles,  honoura,  and  promotions, 
Aa  ahe  in  beauty,  education,  blood. 
Holds  hand  with  any  princess  of  the  world. 

K.  Phi.  What  sayst  thou,  boy?  look  in  the 
lady's  face. 

Lew.  I  do,  my  lord,  and  in  her  eye  I  find 
A  wonder  or  a  wondrous  miracle. 
The  shadow  of  myielf  formed  in  her  eye ; 
Which,  being  but  the  shadow  of  your  son. 
Becomes  a  sun,  and  makes  your  son  a  shadow. 
I  do  protest  I  never  loved  myself 


Till  now  infixed  I  beheld  myself. 
Drawn  in  the  flattering  table  ofher  eye. 

[Whitptrt  mlh  Blanch. 
Bail.  Drawn  in  the  flattering  table  of  her  eye ! 
Hanged  in  the  frowning  wrinkle  of  her  brow ! 
And  quartered  in  her  heart  I— he  doth  espy 

Himaelf  lore's  traitor.   Tliis  is  pity  now. 
That  hanged,  and  drawn,  and  quartered,  tliere 

should  be. 
In  such  a  love,  so  vile  a  lout  at  be. 

Blanch.  My  uncle's  will  in  this  respect  is  mine: 
If  be  see  aught  in  you  that  makes  him  like. 
That  anything  he  sees  which  moves  his  liking 
I  can  with  ease,  translate  it  (o  my  will : 
Or  if  you  will,  (o  speak  more  properly. 
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I  will  enforce  it  easily  to  my  love. 
Further  I  will  not  flatter  you,  my  lord, 
That  all  I  see  in  you  is  worthy  love, 
Than  this, — that  nothing  do  I  see  in  you 
(Though  churlish  thoughts  themselves  should  he 

your  judge) 
That  I  can  find  should  merit  any  hate. 

K.  John.  What  say  these  young  ones?    What 
say  yon,  my  niece? 

Blanch,  That  she  is  bound  in  honour  still  to  do 
What  you'  in  wisdom  still  vouchsafe  to  say. 

K.  John.  Speak  then,  prince  Dauphin ;  can 
you  love  this  lady  ? 

Lew,  Nay,  ask  me  if  I  can  refrain  from  love ; 
For  I  do  love  her  most  unfeignedly. 

K,  John,  Then  do  I  give  Volquessen,  Touraine, 
Maine, 
Poictiers  and  Anjou,  these  five  provinces. 
With  her  to  thee ;  and  this  addition  more, 
Full  thirty  thousand  marks  of  English  coin. — 
Philip  of  France,  if  thou  be  pleased  withal, 
Command  thy  son  and  daughter  to  join  hands. 

K,  Phi.  It  likes  us  well. — Young  princes,  close 
your  hands. 

Ausi,  And  your  lips  too ;  for  I  am  well  assured 
That  I  did  so,  when  I  was  first  assured. 

K,  Phi,  Now,  citizens  of  Anglers,  ope-  your 
gates, 
Let  in  that  amity,  which  you  have  made ; 
For  at  Saint  Mary's  chapel,  presently. 
The  rites  of  marriage  shall  be  solemnised. — 
Is  not  the  lady  Constance  in  this  troop  ? 
I  know  she  is  not ;  for  this  match  made  up 
Her  presence  would  have  interrupted  much. 
Where  is  she  and  her  son  ?  tell  me,  who  knows. 

Lew,  She  is  sad  and  passionate  at  yoiur  high- 
ness' tent. 

K,  Phi.  And,  by  my  faith,  this  league  that  we 
have  made 
Will  give  her  sadness  very  little  cure. — 
Brother  of  England,  how  may  we  content 
This  widow  lady  ?  In  her  right  we  came;  - 
Which  we,  God  knows,  have  turned  another  way. 
To  our  own  vantage. 

K,  John,  We  will  heal  up  all. 

For  we  '11  create  young  Arthur  Duke  of  Bretagne 
And  Earl  of  Richmond ;  and  this  rich  fair  town 
We  make  him  lord  of. — Call  the  lady  Constance : 


Some  speedy  messenger  bid  her  repair 
To  our  solemnity. — I  trust  we  shall, 
If  not  fill  up  the  measure  of  her  will, 
Yet  in  some  measure  satisfy  her  so 
That  we  shall  stop  her  exclamation. 
Go  we,  as  well  as  haste  will  suffer  us, 
To  this  unlooked  for  unprepared  pomp. 

lExeunt  all  but  the  Bastard. — The  Citizens 
retire  from  the  walla. 
Bast.  Mad  world !  mad  kings !  mad  composition ! 
John,  to  stop  Arthur's  title  in  the  whole. 
Hath  willingly  departed  with  a  part : 
And  France(  whose  armour  conscience  buckled  on ; 
Whom  zeal  and  charity  brought  to  the  field. 
As  God's  own  soldier!),  roimded  in  the  ear 
With  that  same  purpose-charger,  that  sly  devil ; 
That  broker,  that  still  breaks  the  pate  of  faith ; 
That  daily  break-vow  ;  he  that  wins  of  all, 
Of  kings,  of  beggars,  old  men,  young  men,  maids 
(Who  having  no  external  thing  to  lose 
But  the  word  maid, — cheats  the  poor  maid  of  that) ; 
That  smooth-faced  gentleman,  tickling  commo- 
dity,— 
Commodity,  the  bias  of  the  world ; 
The  world,  who  of  itself  is  peis^d  well. 
Made  to  run  even,  upon  even  ground. 
Till  this  advantage,  this  vile  drawing  bias. 
This  sway  of  motion,  this  commodity. 
Makes  it  take  head  from  all  indifierency, 
From  all  direction,  purpose,  course,  intent : — 
And  this  same  bias,  this  commodity. 
This  bawd,  this  broker,  this  all-changing  word. 
Clapped  on  the  outward  eye  of  fickle  France, 
Hath  drawn  him  from  his  own  determined  aid. 
From  a  resolved  and  honourable  war. 
To  a  most  base  and  vile- concluded  peace. — 
And  why  rail  I  on  this  commodity 
But  for  because  he  hath  not  wooed  me  yet  ? 
Not  that  I  have  the  power  to  clutch  my  hand 
When  his  fair  angels  would  salute  my  palm ; 
But  for  my  hand,  as  unattempted  yet, 
Like  a  poor  beggar,  raileth  on  the  rich. 
Well,  whiles  I  am  a  beggar  I  will  rail, 
And  say  there  is  no  sin  but  to  be  rich  ; 
And  being  rich,  my  virtue  then  shall  be 
To  say  there  is  no  vice  but  beggary. 
Such  kings  break  faith  upon  commodity. 
Gain,  be  my  lord !  for  I  will  worship  thee.  {^ExU, 
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—Brfort  Angiera.    The  French  King's 


Enter  Cunitancg,  Arthur,  and  Salisbury. 
Caiul.  Gone  lo  be  married!  gone  to  swear  a 
peace! 
Folie  blood  to  false  blood  joined!  gone  to  be 

Shall   Lewis  have  Blanch;    and  Blanch   those 

provinces  ? 
It  is  not  so  [  thoii  hast  mis-spoke,  mls-heaTd  : 
Be  well  advised,  tell  o'er  thy  tale  again. 
It  cannot  be  :  thou  dost  but  any  'tis  so. 
I  trust  I  may  not  tnist  thee ;  for  thy  word 
Is  but  the  vain  breath  of  a  common  man. 
Believe  me  I  do  not  believe  thee,  man  : 
I  have  a  king's  oath  to  the  contrary. 
Thou  shall  be  punished  for  thus  frighting  me  : 
For  I  am  sick,  and  capable  of  fears ; 
Oppressed  with  wrongs,  and  therefore  full  of  fears; 
A  widow,  husbandless,  subject  to  fears ; 
A  woman,  naturally  bom  to  fears  ; 
And  though  thou  now  confess  thou  didat  but  jest. 
With  my  vexed  spirits  I  cannot  take  ■  truce. 
But  they  will  quake  and  tremble  all  this  day. 
What  dost  thou  mean  by  shaking  of  thy  head  ? 
Why  doat  thou  took  so  sadly  on  my  son  7 
What  means  that  hand  upon  that  breast  of  thine  T 
Wliy  holds  thine  eye  that  lamentable  rheum. 
Like  a  proud  river  peering  o'er  his  bounds? 
Be  these  sad  signs  confirmers  of  thy  wordsl 
Then  speak  agnin  :  not  all  thy  former  lale. 
But  this  one  word,  whether  thy  tale  be  true. 

Sal.  As  true  as,  I  believe,  you  think  them  false. 
That  give  you  cause  to  prove  my  saying  true. 

Conit.  O,ifthou  teach  me  to  believe  thiasorrow. 
Teach  thou  this  sorrow  how  to  make  me  die ; 
And  let  belief  and  life  encounter  so 
As  dotli  the  fury  of  two  desperate  men. 
Which  in  the  very  meeting  fall  and  die. — 


Lewis  marry  Blanch !  O  hoy,  then  where  art  tliou? 
France  friend  with  England!  what  becomes  of 

Fellow,  be  gone;   I  cannot  brook  thy  sight: 
This-newe  hath  made  thee  a  most  ugly  man. 

Sal.  Whatother  harm  have  I,  good  lady,  done, 
But  spoke  the  harm  that  is  by  others  done? 

Cunil.  Which  harm  within  itself  so  heinous  is, 
As  it  makes  harmful  all  that  speak  of  it 

Arlh.  I  do  beseech  you,  madam,  be  content. 
'     Conii.  ir  thou  that  bidd'st  me  be  content  wert 

grim. 
Ugly,  and  slanderous  to  thy  mother's  womb, 
Full  of  unpleaaing  blots  and  sightless  ataina. 
Lame,  foolish,  crooked,  swart,  prodigious, 
Palched  with  foul  moles  and  eye-offending  marks, 
I  would  not  care,  I  then  would  be  content; 
For  then  I  should  not  love  thee ;  no,  nor  thou 
Become  thy  great  birth,  nor  deserve  a  crown. 
But  thou  art  fair;  and  at  thy  birth,  dear  boy. 
Nature  and  fortune  joined  to  make  ihee  great ; 
Of  nature's  gifts  tliou  mayat  with  lilies  boaat, 
And  with  the  half-blown  rose.     But  fortune,  O I 
She  is  corrupted,  changed,  and  won  from  ihee; 
She  adulterates  hourly  with  thy  uncle  John; 
And  with  her  golden  hand  hath  plucked  on  France 
To  tread  down  fair  reapect  of  aovcreignty, 
And  made  his  majesty  the  bawd  to  theirs. 
France  is  a  bawd  to  fortune  and  King  John  ; 
That  strumpet  fortune,  Ihnt  usurping  John ! — 
Tell  me,  thou  fellow,  ii  not  France  forsworn? 
Envenom  him  with  words ;  or  get  thee  gone, 
And  leave  those  woes  alone  which  I  atone 
Am  bound  lo  under-bear. 

Sal.  Pardon  me,  madam, 

I  may  not  go  without  you  to  the  kings, 

Coiul.  Thou  mayat,  thou  shall ;  1  will  not  go 
with  thee : 
I  will  instruct  my  aorrows  lo  be  proud ; 
For  grief  is  proud,  and  makes  his  owner  stouL 
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To  me,  and  to  llie  state  of  my  great  grief, 
Let  kingi  araemble ;  for  my  grief 's  so  great 
That  no  supporter  but  the  huge  tirm  uarth 
Can  hold  it  up.     Here  I  and  sorrow  lit: 
Here  U  my  throne;  bid  kings  come  bow  to  it. 
[J'AroiM  htrtelfou  the  ground. 


Enter  Kixa  loan,  Kino  PuiLir,  Lewis,  Blahch, 
EtiNoa,  Bastard,  Aubthia,  aud  Attendants. 
K.  Phi.   Tis  true,  fair  daughter;   aud  this 
bU'Bsud  day 

Ever  ill  France  shall  be  kept  festival. 

To  soleniuiie  this  day,  the  glorious  sun 


Stays  in  his  course,  and  plays  the  olchymist; 
Turning,  with  splendour  of  his  precious  eye, 
The  meagre  cloddy  earth  to  glittering  gold. 
The  yearly  course  that  brings  this  day  about 
Shall  never  see  it  but  a  holy  day. 

Co»tl.  A  wicked  day,  and  not  a  bolyday  I 

[Siting. 
What  hath  this  day  deserved,  what  hath  it  done. 
That  it  in  golden  Utters  should  be  set 
Among  the  high  tides  in  the  kalendait 
Nay,  rather  turn  this  day  out  of  the  week ; 
This  day  of  shame,  oppression,  peigury  : 
Or,  if  it  must  stand  still,  let  wives  with  child 
Fray  that  their  burden*  may  not  fall  this  day. 
Lest  that  their  hopes  prodigiously  be  crossed : 
Sut  on  this  day,  let  seamen  fear  no  wreck ; 
No  bargains  break  that  are  not  this  day  made: 
This  day,  all  things  begun  come  to  ill  end ; 
Yea,  faith  itself  to  hollow  falsehood  change! 

K.  Phi.  By  heaven,  lady,  you  shall  have  no  cause 
To  curse  the  fair  proceedings  of  this  day. 
Have  I  not  pawned  to  yuu  my  majesty  t 

Caiul.  Youhavebeguiledmewitliacounterfeit, 
Resembling  majesty ;  which,  being  touched  and 
tried. 


Proves  valueless.     You  are  forsworn,  forsworn : 
You  come  in  arms  to  spill  mine  enemies'  blood. 
But  now  in  arms  you  strengthen  it  with  yours : 
The  grappling  viguur  and  rough  frown  of  war 
Is  cold  in  amity  aud  painted  peace, 
And  our  oppiessiou  bath  made  up  tliis  league. 
Arm,  arm,  you  heavens,  against  tliese  perjured  kings ! 
A  widow  cries  :  be  husband  to  me,  heavens  I 
Let  not  the  hours  of  this  ungodly  day 
Wear  out  the  day  in  peace  j  but,  ere  sunset, 
Set  armfd  discord  'twixt  these  peijured  kings! 
Hear  me,  O  hear  me  I 

Aiul.  Lady  Constance,  peace. 

Contl.  War,  war  I  no  peace :  peace  is  to  me  a  war. 
OLymogesI  O  Austria  1  thou  dost  shame 
Tbat  bloody  spoil.    Thou  slave,  tliou  wretch,  thou 

coward  1 
Thou  little  valiant,  great  in  viUany  I 
Thou  ever  strong  upon  the  stronger  side  ! 
Thou  fortune's  champion  that  dost  never  light 
But  when  bcr  humorous  ladyship  b  by 
To  leach  tbee  safety !  thou  art  perjured  loo, 
•And  Bootb'st  up  greatness.    What  a  fool  art  thou, 
A  ramping  fool,  to  brag,  and  stamp,  and  swear, 
Upon  my  party !    Thou  cold-blooded  slave, 
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Hast  thou  not  spoke  like  thunder  on  my  side  ? 
Been  sworn  my  soldier ;  bidding  me  depend 
Upon  thy  stars,  thy  fortune,  and  thy  strength  ? 
And  dost  thou  now  fall  over  to  my  foes? 
Thou  wear  a  lion's  hide !  doff  it  for  shame, 
And  hang  a  calf 's-skin  on  those  recreant  limbs. 
Aust,  O  that  a  man  should  speak  these  words 

to  me! 
Bast,  And  hang  a  calf 's-skin  on  those  recreant 

limbs. 
AusL  Thou  dar'st  not  say  so,  villain,  for  thy  life. 
Bast.  And  hang  a  calf 's-skin  on  those  recreant 

limbs. 
K,  John,  We  like  not  this ;  thou  dost  forget 
thyself. 

Enter  Pandulph. 

K,  Phi.  Here  comes  the  holy  legate  of  the  pope. 

Pand,  Hail,  you  anointed  deputies  of  heaven ! — 
To  thee,  King  John,  my  lioly  errand  is. 
I  Pandulph,  of  fair  Milan  cardinal. 
And  from  Pope  Innocent  the  legate  here, 
Do,  in  his  name,  religiously  demand 
Why  thou  against  the  church,  our  holy  mother, 
So  wilfully  dost  spurn  ;  and,  force  perforce. 
Keep  Stephen  Langton,  chosen  Archbishop 
Of  Canterbury,  from  that  holy  see  ? 
This,  in  our  'foresaid  holy  father's  name. 
Pope  Innocent,  I  do  demand  of  thee. 

K.  John.  What  earthly  name  to  interrogatories 
Can  task  the  free  breath  of  a  sacred  king  7 
Thou  canst  not,  cardinal,  devise  a  name 
So  slight,  unworthy,  and  ridiculous, 
To  charge  me  to  an  answer,  as  the  pope. 
Tell  him  this  tale ;  and  from  the  mouth  of  England 
Add  thus  much  more, — that  no  Italian  priest 
Shall  tithe  or  toll  in  our  dominions ; 
But  as  we  under  heaven  are  supreme  head, 
So,  under  Him,  that  great  supremacy, 
Where  we  do  reign,  we  will  alone  uphold. 
Without  the  assistance  of  a  mortal  hand. 
So  tell  the  pope  ;  all  reverence  set  apart 
To  him  and  his  usurped  authority. 

K,  Phi.  Brother  of  England,  you  blaspheme  in 
this. 

K.  John,  Though  you  and  all  the  kings  of 
Christendom 
Are  led  so  grossly  by  this  meddling  priest, 
Dreading  the  curse  that  money  may  buy  out ; 
And  by  the  merit  of  vile  gold,  dross,  dust, 
Purchase  corrupted  pardon  of  a  man. 
Who,  in  that  sale,  sells  pardon  from  himself: 
Though  you  and  all  the  rest,  so  grossly  led. 
This  juggling  witchcraft  with  revenue  cherish. 
Yet  I  alone,  alone  do  me  oppose 
Against  the  pope,  and  count  his  friends  my  foes. 

Pand.  Then,  by  the  lawful  power  that  I  have, 


Thou  shalt  stand  cursed  and  excommunicate : 
And  blessed  shall  he  be  that  doth  revolt 
From  his  allegiance  to  an  heretic  ; 
And  meritorious  shall  that  hand  be  called, 
Canonised  and  worshipped  as  a  saint, 
That  takes  away  by  any  secret  course 
Thy  hateful  life. 

Const.  O,  lawful  let  it  be 

That  I  have  room  with  Rome  to  curse  awhile  ! 
Good  father  cardinal,  cry  thou  "  Amen" 
To  my  keen  curses :  for,  without  my  wrong, 
There  is  no  tongue  hath  power  to  curse  him  right . 

Pand.  There  's  law  and  warrant,  lady,  for  my 
curse. 

Const.  And  for  mine  too :  when  law  can  do 
no  right, 
Let  it  be  lawful  that  law  bar  no  wrong. 
Law  cannot  give  my  child  his  kingdom  here ; 
For  he  that  holds  his  kingdom  holds  the  law  : 
Therefore,  since  law  itself  is  perfect  wrong, 
How  can  the  law  forbid  my  tongue  to  curse  ? 

Pand.  Philip  of  France,  on  peril  of  a  curse, 
Let  go  the  hand  of  that  arch-heretic ; 
And  raise  the  power  of  France  upon  his  head, 
Unless,  he  do  submit  himself  to  Rome. 

Eli.  Look'st  thou  pale,  France  ?  do  not  let  go 
thy  hand. 

Const.  Look  to  that,  devil !  lest  that  France 
repent. 
And,  by  disjoining  hands,  hell  lose  a  soul. 

Aast.  King  Philip,  listen  to  the  cardinal. 

Bast,  And  hang  a  calf 's-skin  on  his  recreant 
limbs. 

Aust.  Well,  ruffian,  I  must  pocket  up  these 
wrongs, 
Because — 

B(ut.  Your  breeches  best  may  carry  th em. 

K.John.  Philip,  what  sayst  thou  to  the  cardinal? 

Const.  What  should  he  say  but  as  the  cardinal  ? 

Lew.  Bethink  you,  father :  for  the  difference 
Is,  purchase  of  a  heavy  curse  from  Rome, 
Or  the  light  loss  of  England  for  a  friend. 
Forego  the  easier. 

Blanch.  That 's  the  curse  of  Rome. 

Const.  O  Lewis,  stand  fast :  the  devil  tempts 
thee  here 
In  likeness  of  a  new  untrimm^d  bride. 

Blanch.  The  lady  Constance  speaks  not  from 
her  faith, 
But  from  her  need. 

Const.  O,  if  thou  grant  my  need. 

Which  only  lives  but  by  the  death  of  faith, 
That  need  must  needs  infer  this  principle. 
That  faith  would  live  again  by  death  of  need. 
O  then,  tread  down  my  need,  and  faith  mounts 

up: 
Keep  my  need  up,  and  faith  is  trodden  down. 
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K,  John,  The  King  is  moved,  and  answers  not 

to  this. 
Const,  O  be  removed  from  him,  and  answer  well. 

Autt,  Do  so,  King  Philip ;  hang  no  more  in 
doubt 

Batt,  Hang  nothing  but  a  calf's-skin,  most 
sweet  lout 

K.  Phi,  I  am  perplexed,  and  know  not  what  to 
say. 

Pond.  What  canst  thou  say  but  will  perplex 
thee  more, 
If  thou  stand  excommunicate  and  cursed  ? 

K,  Phi.  Good  reverend  father,  make  my  person 
yours, 
And  tell  me  how  you  would  bestow  yourself. 
This  royal  hand  and  mine  are  newly  knit ; 
And  the  conjunction  of  our  inward  souls 
Married  in  league,  coupled  and  linked  together 
With  all  religious  strength  of  sacred  vows : 
The  latest  breath  that  gave  the  sound  of  words, 
Was  deep-sworn  faith,  peace,  amity,  true  love. 
Between  our  kingdoms  and  our  royal  selves. 
And  even  before  this  truce,  but  new  before 
(No  longer  than  we  well  could  wash  our  hands. 
To  clap  this  royal  bargain  up  of  peace), — 
Heaven  knows  they  were  besmeared  and  over- 
stained 
With  slaughter's  pencil;  where  revenge  did  paint 
The  fearful  difference  of  incensed  kings. 
And  shall  these  hands,  so  lately  purged  of  blood, 
So  newly  joined  in  love,  so  strong  in  both. 
Unyoke  this  seizure  and  this  kind  regreet? 
Play  fast  and  loose  with  faith?  so  jest  with  heaven, 
Make  such  unconstant  children  of  ourselves, 
As  now  again  to  snatch  our  palm  from  palm ; 
Unswear  faith  sworn ;  and  on  the  marriage  bed 
Of  smiling  peace  to  march  a  bloody  host, 
And  make  a  riot  on  the  gentle  brow 
Of  true  sincerity  ? — O  holy  sir, 
My  reverend  father,  let  it  not  be  so  : 
Out  of  your  grace,  devise,  ordain,  impose 
Some  gentle  order  ;•  and  then  we  shall  be  blessed 
To  do  your  pleasiure,  and  continue  friends. 

Pand,  All  form  is  formless,  order  orderless. 
Save  what  is  opposite  to  England's  love. 
Therefore,  to  arms :  be  champion  of  our  church ! 
Or  let  the  church,  our  mother,  breathe  her  curse, 
A  mother's  curse,  on  her  revolting  son. 
France,  thou  mayst  hold  a  serpent  by  the  tongue, 
A  cas^d  lion  by  the  mortal  paw, 
A  fasting  tiger  safer  by  the  tooth, 
Than  keep  in  peace  that  hand  which  thou  dost  hold. 

K,  Phi.  I  may  disjoin  my  hand,  but  not  my  faith. 

Pand.  So  mak'st  thou  faith  an  enemy  to  faith ; 
And,  like  a  civil  war,  sett'st  oath  to  oath. 
Thy  tongue  against  thy  tongue.    O,  let  thy  vow, 
First  made  to  heaven,  first  be  to  heaven  performed  I 


That  is,  to  be  the  champion  of  our  church. 

What  since  thou  swor'st,  is  sworn  against  thyself. 

And  may  not  be  performed  by  thyself: 

For  that  which  thou  hast  sworn  to  do  amiss, 

Is  not  amiss  when  it  is  truly  done ; 

And  being  not  done  where  doing  tends  to  ill. 

The  truth  is  then  most  done  not  doing  it 

The  better  act  of  purposes  mistook 

Is  to  mistake  again :  though  indirect. 

Yet  indirection  thereby  grows  direct, 

And  falsehood  falsehood  cures ;  as  fire  cools  fire 

Within  the  scorched  veins  of  one  uew  burned. 

It  is  religion  that  doth  make  vows  kept ; 

But  thou  hast  sworn  against  religion ; 

By  what  thou  swear'st  against  the  thing  thou 

swear'st ; 
And  mak'st  an  oath  the  surety  for  thy  truth 
Against  an  oath.     The  truth  thou  art  unsure 
To  swear,  swears  only  not  to  be  forsworn : 
Else  what  a  mockery  should  it  be  to  swear? 
But  thou  dost  swear  only  to  be  forsworn ; 
And  most  forsworn  to  keep  what  thou  dost  swear. 
Therefore  thy  latter  vows,  against  thy  first. 
Is  in  thyself  rebellion  to  thyself: 
And  better  conquest  never  canst  thou  make 
Than  arm  thy  constant  and  thy  nobler  parts 
Against  those  giddy  loose  suggestions : 
Upon  which  better  part  our  prayers  come  in, 
If  thou  vouchsafe  them  :  but  if  not,  then  know 
Tlie  peril  of  our  curses  light  on  thee 
So  heavy  as  thou  shalt  not  shake  them  off, 
But,  in  despair,  die  under  their  black  weight 

Atul.  Rebellion,  flat  rebellion ! 

Bast,  Will'tnotbe? 

Will  not  a  calf 's-skin  stop  that  mouth  of  thine? 

Lew,  Father,  to  arms ! 

Blanch.  Upon  thy  wedding  day  ; 

Against  the  blood  that  thou  hast  married  ? 
What,  shall  our  feast  be  kept  with  slaughtered  men? 
Shall  braying  trumpets  and  loud  churlish  drums 
(Clamours  of  hell)  be  measures  to  our  pomp  ? 
O  husband,  hear  me ! — ^ah,  alack,  how  new 
Is  husband  in  my  mouth! — even  for  that  name, 
Which  till  this  time  my  tongue  did  ne'er  pro- 
nounce. 
Upon  my  knee  I  beg  go  not  to  arms 
Against  mine  uncle. 

Const,  Of  upon  my  knee. 

Made  hard  with  kneeling,  I  do  pray  to  thee, 
Thou  virtuous  Dauphin,  alter  not  the  doom 
Forethought  by  heaven. 

Blanch,    Now  shall  I   see  thy  love.     What 
motive  may 
Be  stronger  with  thee  than  the  name  of  wife  ? 

Const,  That  which  upholdeth  him  that  thee 
upholds ; 
His  honour.  O  thine  honour,  Lewis,  thine  honour! 
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Lew,  I  muse  your  majesty  doth  seem  so  cold, 
When  such  profound  respects  do  pull  you  on. 
Pand,  I  will  denounce  a  curse  upon  his  head. 
K,  Phi.  Thou  shall  not  need  : — England,  I  '11 

fall  from  thee. 
Const,  O  fair  return  of  banished  majesty  ! 
Eli,  O  foul  revolt  of  French  inconstancy  ! 
K,  John,   France,  thou  slialt  rue   this   hour 

within  this  hour. 
Bast,  Old  time  the  clock-setter,  that  bald  sex- 
ton, time, 
Is  it  as  he  will  ?  well  then,  France  shall  rue. 
Blanch.  The  sun  's  o'ercast  with  blood :  fair 
day,  adieu! 
Which  is  the  side  that  I  must  go  witlial  ? 
I  am  with  both :  each  army  hath  a  hand ; 
And  in  their  rage,  I  having  hold  of  both. 
They  whirl  asunder,  and  dismember  me. — 
Husband,  I  cannot  pray  that  thou  mayst  win  ; 
Uncle,  I  needs  must  pray  that  thou  mayst  lose  ; 
Father,  I  may  not  wish  the  fortune  thine ; 
Grandam,  I  will  not  wish  thy  wishes  thrive. 
Whoever  wins,  on  that  side  shall  I  lose : 
Assured  loss  before  the  match  be  played ! 

Lew,  Lady,  with  me ;  with  me  thy  fortune  lies. 
Blanch,  There  where  my  fortune  lives,  there 
my  life  dies. 
.    K,  John,  Cousin,  go  draw  our  puissance  to- 
gether.—  [Exit  Bastard. 
France,  I  am  burned  up  with  inflaming  wrath ; 
A  rage  whose  heat  hath  this  condition, 
That  nothing  can  allay,  nothing  but  blood, 
The  blood,  and  dearest  valued  blood,  of  France. 
K,  Phi.  Thy  rage  shall  bum  thee  up,  and  thou 
shalt  turn 
To  ashes,  ere  our  blood  shall  quench  that  fire. 
Look  to  thyself,  thou  art  in  jeopardy. 

K,  John,  No  more  than  he  that  threats. — To 
arms  let 's  hie  !    '  [Exeunt, 


Scene  II. — The  same.     Plains  near  Angiers. 

Alarums ;  Excursions.     Enter  the  Bastard  with 

Austria's  head. 

Bast,  Now,  by  my  life,  this  day  grows  wondrous 

hot: 
Some  airy  devil  hovers  in  the  sky. 
And  pours  down  mischief. — Austria's  head  lie 

there, 
While  Philip  breathes. 

Enter  Kino  John,  Arthur,  and  Hubert. 

K,  John.  Hubert,  keep  this  boy. — Philip,  make 
up: 
My  mother  is  assailed  in  our  tent, 
And  ta'en  I  fear. 


B<ist,  My  lord,  I  rescued  her : 

Her  highness  is  in  safety,  fear  you  not. 
But  on,  my  liege ;  for  very  little  pains 
Will  bring  this  labour  to  an  happy  end.  [Exeunt, 


Scene  III. —  The  same. 

Alarums;  Excursions;  Retreat,  Enter  Kino 
John,  Elinor,  Arthur,  the  Bastard,  Hu- 
bert, and  Lords. 

K.  John.  So  shall  it  be  :  your  grace  shall  stay 
behind,  [7b  Elinor. 

So  strongly  guarded. — Cousin,  look  not  sad : 

[To  Arthur. 
Thy  grandam  loves  thee ;  and  tliy  uncle  will 
As  dear  be  to  thee  as  thy  father  was. 
Arth.  O,  this  will  make  my  mother  die  with  grief ! 

K,  John.  Cousin  [To  the  Bastard],  away  for 
England ;  haste  before : 
And,  ere  our  coming,  see  thou  shake  the  bags 
Of  hoarding  abbots ;  angels  imprisoned 
Set  thou  at  liberty.     The  fat  ribs  of  peace 
Must  by  the  hungry  now  be  fed  upon : 
Use  our  commission  in  his  utmost  force. 

Bast.  Bell,  book,  and  candle  shall  not  drive 
me  back, 
When  gold  and  silver  becks  me  to  come  on. 
I  leave  your  highness. — Grandam,  I  will  pray 
(If  ever  I  remember  to  be  holy) 
For  your  fair  safety  :  so  I  kiss  your  hand. 

Eli,  Farewell,  my  gentle  cousin. 

K.  John.  Coz,  farewell.    [Exit  Bastard. 

Eli.  Come  hither,  little  kinsman ;  hark,  a  word. 

[Takes  Arthur  aside, 

K,  John,  Come  hither,  Hubert.    O  my  gentle 
Hubert, 
We  owe  thee  much  ;  within  this  wall  of  flesh 
There  is  a  soul  counts  thee  her  creditor, 
And  with  advantage  means  to  pay  thy  love  : 
And,  my  good  friend,  thy  voluntary  oath 
Lives  in  this  bosom,  dearly  cherished. 
Give  me  thy  hand.     I  had  a  thing  to  say, — 
But  I  will  fit  it  with  some  better  time. 
By  heaven,  Hubert,  I  am  almost  ashamed 
To  say  what  good  respect  I  have  of  thee. 

Huh,  I  am  much  bounden  to  your  majesty. 

K.  John.  Good  friend,  thou  hast  no  cause  to 
say  so  yet : 
But  thou  shalt  have :  and  creep  time  ne'er  so  slow. 
Yet  it  shall  come  for  me  to  do  thee  good. 
I  had  a  thing  to  say, — but  let  it  go : 
The  Sim  is  in  the  heaven,  and  the  proud  day, 
Attended  with  the  pleasures  of  the  world, 
Is  all  too  wanton  and  too  full  of  gawds 
To  give  me  audience.     If  the  midnight  bell 
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Did,  with  hi*  iron  tongue  tnd  braien  mouth, 
Smuid  one  unto  the  drowty  race  of  night ; 
If  thi)  tune  were  a  churchy vd  where  we  ilsnd, 
And  thou  poueuid  nith  k  thoiuand  wtougi ; 
Or  if  that  lurly  spirit  melancholy 
Hid  baked  th;  blood,  and  made  it  heavy,  thick 
(Whichebenmi  tickling  up  and  down  the  vein*. 
Miking  that  idiot  laughter  keep  men'i  eyei. 


And  itrain  their  cheeki  to  idle  merrineni, 
A  passion  hateful  to  my  purposes) ; 
Or  if  that  thou  couldit  see  me  without  eyes. 
Hear  me  without  thine  ears,  and  make  reply 
Wichoitt  a  tongue,  using  conceit  alone, 
Without  eyes,  can,  and  harmful  sound  of  words: 
Tlien,  in  despite  of  brooded  watchful  day, 
I  would  into  thy  bosom  pour  my  thoughts. 


But  ab,  I  will  not :— yet  1  love  thee  well ; 
And,  by  my  troth,  I  think  thou  lov'st  me  well. 

/fiii.  So  well,  that  what  you  bid  me  undertake, 
Though  that  my  death  were  adjunct  to  my  act. 
By  heavea,  I  would  do  it. 

K.  John.  Oo  not  I  know  thou  wouldst? 

Good  Hubert,  Hubert,  Hubert,  throw  thine  eye 
On  yon  young  boy.  I  'II  tell  thee  what,  my  fnend. 
He  it  a  very  atrpeot  in  my  way ; 
And  wheresoe'er  this  foot  of  mine  doth  tread, 
Re  lies  before  me.     Doit  Ihou  understand  me  f 
Thou  art  hii  keeper. 

Hub.  And  1 11  keep  him  lO, 

Thit  he  ihall  not  offend  your  majesty. 


K.John.  Death. 

Hub.  My  lord  r 

K.  John,  A  grave. 

/Tui.  He  shall  not  live. 

K.  John,  Enough . 
I  could  he  merry  now.     Hubert,  I  love  thee  : 
Well,  1  11  not  say  what  1  intend  for  thee : 
Remember. — Madam,  fare  you  well : 
1  11  send  those  powers  o'er  to  your  majesty. 

Eli.  My  blessing  go  with  thee  t 

K.  John.  For  England,  cousin,  go : 

Hubert  shall  be  your  man ;  attend  on  you 
With  all  true  duty.— On  toward  Calais,  ho  T 

[Exeunt. 


ACT    III. 


KING    JOHN. 


UCENE    IV, 


Scene  IV. —  The  same.   The  French  King's  Tent. 

Enter  King    Philip,   Lewis,    Pandulph,   and 

Attendants. 

K.  Phi.  So,  by  a  roaring  tempest  on  the  flood, 
A  whole  armado  of  convicted  sail 
Is  scattered  and  disjoined  from  fellowship! 

Pand.  Courage  and  comfort :  all  shall  yet  go 
well. 

K.  Phi.  What  can  go  well,  when  we  have  nm 
so  ill  ? 
Are  we  not  beaten  :  is  not  Anglers  lost : 
Arthur  ta'en  prisoner :  divers  dear  friends  slain  : 
And  bloody  England  into  England  gone, 
O'erbearing  interruption,  spite  of  France? 

Lew,  What  he  hath  won,  that  hath  he  fortified. 
So  hot  a  speed  with  such  advice  disposed, 
Such  temperate  order  in  so  fierce  a  cause, 
Doth  want  example.     Who  hath  read  or  heard 
Of  any  kindred  action  like  to  this  ? 

K.  Phi.  Well  could  I  bear  that  England  had 
this  praise, 
So  we  could  find  some  pattern  of  our  shame. 

Enter  Constance. 

Look  who  comes  here  !  a  g^ave  unto  a  soul ; 
Holding  the  eternal  spirit,  against  her  will, 
In  the  vile  prison  of  afflicted  breath. — 
I  pr'y  thee,  lady,  go  away  with  me. 

Const.  Lonow;  now  see  the  issue  of  your  peace! 

K,  Phi.  Patience,  good  lady :  comfort,  gentle 
Constance ! 

Const.  No,  I  defy  all  counsel,  all  redress, 
But  that  which  ends  all  counsel,  true  redress  : 
Death,  death  ! — O  amiable  lovely  death  ! 
Thou  odoriferous  stench  !  sound  rottenness ! 
Arise  forth  from  the  couch  of  lasting  night. 
Thou  hate  and  terror  to  prosperity, 
And  I  will  kiss  thy  detestable  bones, 
And  put  my  eyeballs  in  thy  vaulty  brows, 
And  ring  these  fingers  with  thy  household  worms. 
And  stop  this  gap  of  breath  with  fulsome  dust, 
And  be  a  carrion  monster  like  thyself! 
Come,  grin  on  me ;  and  I  will  think  thou  smil'st, 
And  buss  thee  as  thy  wife  !  Misery's  love, 
O  come  to  me  I 

K,  Phi.  O  £&lr  afiliction,  peace. 

Const.  No,  no,  I  will  not,  having  breath  to  cry. 

0  that  my  tongue  were  in  the  thunder's  mouth  ! 
Then  with  a  passion  would  I  shake  the  world. 
And  rouse  from  sleep  that  fell  anatomy 
Which  cannot  hear  a  lady's  feeble  voice. 
Which  scorns  a  modem  invocation. 

Pand.  Lady,  you  utter  madness,  and  not  sorrow. 
Const.  Thou  art  not  holy  to  belie  me  so. 

1  am  not  mad  :  this  hair  I  tear  is  mine  ; 

My  name  is  Constance ;  I  was  Gefirey's  wife ; 


Young  Arthur  is  my  son,  and  he  is  lost. 
I  am  not  mad  :  I  would  to  heaven  I  were  ! 
For  then  'tis  like  I  should  forget  myself: 
O,  if  I  could,  what  grief  should  I  forget ! — 
Preach  some  philosophy  to  make  me  mad. 
And  thou  shalt  be  canonised,  cardinal : 
For,  being  not  mad,  but  sensible  of  grief, 
My  reasonable  part  produces  reason 
How  I  may  be  delivered  of  these  woes, 
And  teaches  me  to  kill  or  hang  myself. 
If  I  were  mad  I  should  forget  my  son. 
Or  madly  think  a  babe  of  clouts  were  he. 
I  am  not  mad :  too  well,  too  well  I  feel 
The  different  plague  of  each  calamity ! 

K.  Phi.  Bind  up  those  tresses. — O  what  love 
I  note 
In  the  fair  multitude  of  those  her  hairs ! 
Where  but  by  chance  a  silver  drop  hath  fallen, 
Even  to  that  drop  ten  thousand  wiry  friends 
Do  glew  themselves  in  sociable  grief: 
Like  true,  inseparable,  faithful  loves, 
Sticking  together  in  calamity. 
Const.  To  England,  if  you  will. 
K.  Phi.  Bind  up  your  hairs. 

Const.  Yes,  that  I  will :  and  wherefore  will  I 
doit? 
I  tore  them  from  their  bonds,  and  cried  aloud, 
*'  O  that  these  hands  could  so  redeem  my  son 
As  they  have  given  these  hairs  their  liberty !" 
But  now  I  envy  at  their  liberty, 
And  will  again  commit  them  to  their  bonds, 
Because  my  poor  child  is  a  prisoner. — 
And,  father  cardinal,  I  have  heard  you  say 
That  we  shall  see  and  know  our  friends  in  heaven : 
If  that  be  true,  I  shall  see  my  boy  again ; 
For  since  the  birth  of  Cain,  the  first  male  child, 
To  him  that  did  but  yesterday  suspire, 
Tiiere  was  not  such  a  gracious  creature  bom. 
But  now  will  canker  sorrow  eat  my  bud, 
And  chase  the  native  beauty  from  his  cheek. 
And  he  will  look  as  hollow  as  a  ghost, 
As  dim  and  meagre  as  an  ague's  fit ; 
And  so  he  'II  die  ;  and,  rising  so  again, 
When  I  shall  meet  him  in  the  court  of  heaven 
I  shall  not  know  him :  therefore  never,  never. 
Must  I  behold  my  pretty  Arthur  more. 

Pand.  You  hold  too  heinous  a  respect  of  grief. 
Const.  He  talks  to  me,  that  never  had  a  son ! 
K.  Phi.  You  are  as  fondof  grief  as  of  your  child. 
Const,  Grief  fills  the  room  up  of  my  absent  child; 
Lies  in  his  bed,  walks  up  and  down  with  me. 
Puts  on  his  pretty  looks,  repeats  his  words, 
Remembers  me  of  all  his  gracious  parts, 
Stuffs  out  his  vacant  garments  with  his  form : 
Then  have  I  reason  to  be  fond  of  grief. 
Fare  you  well :  had  you  such  a  loss  as  I, 
I  could  give  better  comfort  than  you  do. — 
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ICENE   IV. 


I  will  not  keep  this  form  upon  my  head, 

[^Tearing  off  her  head-dreu. 
When  there  is  such  disorder  in  my  wit. 
0  lord !  my  hoy,  my  Arthur,  my  fair  son ! 
My  life,  my  joy,  my  food,  my  all  the  world ! 
My  widow-comfort,  and  my  sorrows'  cure !  [^ExiL 

K,  Pku  I  fear  some  outrage,  and  I  'II  follow 
her.  [Ejcit, 

Lew.  There  *8  nothing  in  this  world  can  make 
me  joy : 
Life  is  as  tedious  as  a  twice-told  tale. 
Vexing  the  dull  ear  of  a  drowsy  man ; 
And  hitter  shame  hath  spoiled  the  sweet  world's 

taste, 
That  it  yields  nought  hut  shame  and  hittemess. 

Pond,  Before  the  curing  of  a  strong  disease, 
Eyen  in  the  instant  of  repair  and  health, 
The  fit  is  strongest :  evils  that  take  leave, 
On  their  departure  most  of  all  shew  evil. 
What  have  you  lost  hy  losing  of  this  day  ? 

Lew,  All  days  of  glory,  joy,  and  happiness. 

Pond.  If  you  had  won  it,  certainly  you  had. 
No,  no :  when  fortune  means  to  men  most  good. 
She  looks  upon  them  with  a  threatening  eye. 
Tis  strange  to  think  how  much  Ring  John  hath  lost 
In  this  which  he  accounts  so  clearly  won  I 
Are  not  you  grieved  that  Arthur  is  his  prisoner? 

Lew.  As  heartily  as  he  is  glad  he  hath  him. 

Pand.  Your  mind  is  all  as  youthful  as  your 
blood. 
Now  hear  me  speak  with  a  prophetic  spirit : 
For  even  the  hreath  of  what  I  mean  to  speak 
Shall  blow  each  dust,  each  straw,  each  little  ruh, 
Out  of  the  path  which  shall  directly  lead 
Thy  foot  to  England's  throne :  and  therefore  mark. 
John  hath  seized  Arthur ;  and  it  cannot  be 
That,  whiles  warm  life  plays  in  that  infant's  veins. 
The  misplaced  John  should  entertain  an  hour, 
One  minute,  nay,  one  quiet  hreath  of  rest. 
A  sceptre,  snatched  with  an  unruly  hand. 
Must  he  as  boisterously  maintained  as  gained : 
And  he  that  stands  upon  a  slippery  place. 
Makes  nice  of  no  vile  hold  to  stay  him  up. 
That  John  may  stand,  then,Arthur  needs  must  fall: 
So  be  it,  for  it  cannot  be  but  so. 

Lew.  But  what  shall  I  gain  by  young  Arthur's 
fall? 


Pand.  You,  in  the  right  of  lady  Blanch  your 
wife, 
May  then  make  all  the  claim  that  Arthur  did. 

Lew.  And  lose  it,  life  and  all,  as  Arthur  did. 

Pand.  How  green  you  are,  and  fresh  in  this 
old  world ! 
John  lays  you  plots:   the  times  conspire  with 

you: 
For  he  that  steeps  his  safety  in  true  blood, 
Shall  find  but  bloody  safety  and  untrue. 
Tins  act,  so  evilly  born,  shall  cool  the  hearts 
Of  all  his  people,  and  freeze  up  their  zeal ; 
That  none  so  small  advantage  shall  step  forth. 
To  check  his  reign,  but  they  will  cherish  it : 
No  natural  exhalation  in  the  sky. 
No  scape  of  nature,  no  distempered  day, 
No  common  wind,  no  customed  event. 
But  they  will  pluck  away  his  natural  cause. 
And  call  them  meteors,  prodigies,  and  signs. 
Abortives,  presages,  and  tongues  of  heaven. 
Plainly  denouncing  vengeance  upon  John. 

Lew.  May  be  he  will  not  touch  young  Arthur's 
life, 
But  hold  himself  safe  in  his  prisonment. 

Pand.  O  sir,  when  he  shall  hear  of  your  approach. 
If  that  young  Arthur  be  not  gone  already. 
Even  at  that  news  he  dies :  and  then  the  hearts 
Of  all  his  people  shall  revolt  from  him. 
And  kiss  the  lips  of  unacquainted  change, 
And  pick  strong  matter  of  revolt  and  wrath 
Out  of  the  bloody  fingers'-ends  of  John. 
Methinks  I  see  this  burly  all  on  foot : 
And  O,  what  better  matter  breeds  for  you 
Than  I  have  named  1 — ^The  bastard  Falconbridge 
Is  now  in  England,  ransacking  the  church. 
Offending  charity :  if  but  a  dozen  French 
Were  there  in  arms,  they  would  be  as  a  call 
To  train  ten  thousand  English  to  their  side ; 
Or  as  a  little  snow,  tumbled  about, 
Anon  becomes  a  mountain.     O  noble  Dauphin, 
Go  with  me  to  the  King :  't  is  wonderful 
What  may  be  wrought  out  of  their  discontent. 
Now  that  their  souls  are  topful  of  offence, 
For  England  go :  I  will  whet  on  the  King. 

Lew.  Strong  reasons  make  strong  actions.  Let 
us  go: 
If  you  say  ay,  the  King  will  not  say  no.  [^Exeunt. 
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Upon  the  biMDm  of  the  ground,  nuh  forth, 
And  bind  the  boy  which  you  »h«ll  find  with  me 
Fait  to  tha  chair.   Be  heedful:  bence,  and  watch. 
lit  Ml.  I  hope  joui  warrant  will  hear  out  the 

Hub.  Uncleanly  (cruples !    Fear  not  you ;  look 

to  '[. —  lExeual  Attendants. 

Young  lad,  come  forth ;  I  have  to  wy  witli  yoii. 

Enter  Art  sua. 

Artk.  Good  morrow,  Hubert 

Hub.  Good  morrow,  little  prince. 

jlrth.  Ai  little  prince  (having  so  great  a  title 
To  be  more  prince)  ai  may  be. — You  are  aad. 

Hub.  Indeed  I  have  been  merrier. 

Arlh.  Mercy  on  me  ! 

Methinki  nobody  should  be  tad  but  I : 
Yet  I  remember,  when  I  wai  in  France, 
Young  gentlemen  would  be  ai  lad  ai  night, 
Only  for  wantonness.     By  my  chriitendom, 
So  I  were  out  of  pri«on  and  kept  sheep, 
1  ihould  he  as  merry  as  the  day  is  long  : 
And  so  I  would  be  here,  but  that  I  doubt 
My  uncle  practises  more  harm  to  me  : 
He  is  afrud  of  me,  and  I  of  bim. 
la  it  my  fault  that  I  was  Geffi-ey's  son  ? 
No,  indeed  is 't  not :  and  I  would  to  heaven 
I  were  your  son,  »o  you  would  love  me,  Hubert 


Hub.  If  I  talk  to  him,  with  his  innocent  prate 
He  will  awake  my  mercy,  which  lies  dead: 
Therefore  I  will  be  sudden,  and  despatch.  [Aridt. 

Arth.  Are  you  rick,  Hubert?  you  look  pale 

In  sooth  1  would  you  were  a  little  sick, 

That  1  might  sit  all  night  and  watch  with  you : 

I  warrant  I  love  you  more  than  you  do  me. 

Hub.    His   words  do  take  possession  of  my 
bosom. — 
Read  here,  young  Arthur.      [Sheuimg  a  paper. 
How  now,  foolish  rheum  I  [  Ande, 

Turning  dispiteous  torture  out  of  door ! 
I  must  be  brief;  lest  resolution  drop 
Out  at  mine  eyes,  in  tender  womanish  tears. — 
Can  you  not  read  it ;  is  it  not  fair  writ? 

Arth.  Too  fairly,  Hubert,  for  so  foul  effect ! 
Must  you  nilh  hot  irons  bum  out  both  mine  eyes! 

Hub.  Young  boy,  I  must. 

Arth.  And  will  you ! 

H<A.  And  1  will. 

Arth.  Have  you  the  heart!    When  your  head 
did  but  ache, 
I  knit  my  handkerchief  about  your  brows 
(The  best  I  had,  a  princess  wrought  it  roe), 
And  I  did  never  ask  it  you  again : 
And  with  my  band  at  midnight  held  your  bead ; 
And,  like  the  watchful  minutes  to  the  hour, 


KINO    JOHK. 


Sdll  tod  anon  cheered  up  the  he&vj  time : 
Saying,  "What  lack  you?"  and,  "Where  liei 

your  grief  I" 
Or,  "  What  good  love  may  I  perform  for  you  V 
Minj  a  poor  man'i  wm  would  liave  lain  ttill. 


And  ne'er  have  epoke  a  loving  word  to  you : 
But  you  at  your  iick  tervice  had  a  pruice. 
Nay,  you  may  think  my  lore  was  craAy  love, 
And  call  it  cunning ;  do  an  if  you  will : 
If  heaven  be  pleated  that  you  mnit  use  me  ill. 


Why  tlien  you  muiL— Will  you  put  out  mine  eyes  ? 
These  eye*,  that  never  did  nor  never  shall 
So  much  at  frown  on  youT 


H^i. 


Ihav 


odoit 


And  with  hot  irons  mutt  I  bum  them  out. 

jlrlk.  Ah,  none  but  in  this  iron  age  would  do  it  1 
The  iron  of  itself,  though  heat  red-hot. 
Approaching  near  these  eyes,  would  drink  my  tears. 
And  quench  his  liery  indignation 
Even  in  the  matter  of  n 


Nay,  after  that,  consume  away  in  rust, 
But  for  containing  fire  to  harm  mine  eye. 
.K  re  you  more  ttubbom-hard  tlian  hammered  iron  1 
An  if  an  angel  should  have  come  to  me, 
And  told  me  Hubert  should  put  out  mine  eyes, 
1  wouldnot  have  believed  him  :no  tongue  but  Hubert's. 
Hub.  Come  forth.  [ftompi. 


Re-enter  Attendants,  uiilh  eorJi,  ir 
>u  as  I  bid  you. 
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Arth.  O  save  me,  Hubert,  save  me !  My  eyes 
are  out 
Even  with  the  fierce  looks  of  these  bloody  men. 

Hub.  Give  me  the  iron,  I  say,  and  bind  him  here. 

Arlh,  Alas,  what  need  you  be  so  boisterous- 
rough  ? 
I  will  not  struggle,  I  will  stand  stone-still. 
For  heaven's  sake,  Hubert,  let  me  not  be  bound  ! 
Nay,  hear  me,  Hubert !  drive  these  men  away, 
And  I  will  sit  as  quiet  as  a  lamb : 
I  will  not  stir,  nor  wince,  nor  speak  a  word, 
Nor  look  upon  the  iron  angerly. 
Thrust  but  these  men  away,  and  I  '11  forgive  you. 
Whatever  torment  you  do  put  me  to. 

Hub,  Go,  stand  within :  let  me  alone  with  him. 

\9t  Alt.  I  am  best  pleased  to  be  from  such  a 
deed.  {^Exeunt  Attendants. 

Arth.  Alas,  I  then  have  chid  away  my  friend ! 
He  hath  a  stern  look,  but  a  gentle  heart. 
Let  him  come  back,  that  his  compassion  may 
Give  life  to  yours. 

Hub.  Come,  boy,  prepare  yourself. 

Arth.  Is  there  no  remedy  ? 

Hub.  None,  but  to  lose  your  eyes. 

Arth,  O  heaven !  that  there  were  but  a  mote 
in  yours, 
A  grain,  a  dust,  a  gnat,  a  wandering  hair, 
Any  annoyance  in  that  precious  sense ! 
Then,  feeling  what  small  things  are  boisterous 

there, 
Your  vile  intent  must  needs  seem  horrible. 

Hub.  Is  this  your  promise  ?  go  to,  hold  your 
tongue. 

Arth.  Hubert,  the  utterance  of  a  brace  of  tongues 
Must  needs  want  pleading  for  a  pair  of  eyes. 
Let  me  not  hold  my  tongue ;  let  me  not,  Hubert ! 
Or  Hubert,  if  you  will,  cut  out  my  tongue. 
So  I  may  keep  mine  eyes :  O  spare  mine  eyes ; 
Though  to  no  use  but  still  to  look  on  you  ! — 
Lo,  by  my  troth,  the  instrument  is  cold, 
And  would  not  harm  me  ! 

Hub,  I  can  heat  it,  boy. 

Arth.  No,  in  good  sooth :  the  fire  is  dead  with 
grief, 
Being  create  for  comfort,  to  be  used 
In  undeserved  extremes.     See  else  yourself: 
There  is  no  malice  in  this  burning  coal : 
The  breath  of  heaven  hath  blown  his  spirit  out, 
And  strewed  repentant  ashes  on  his  head. 

Hub.  But  with  my  breath  I  can  revive  it,  boy. 

Arth,  And  if  you  do,  you  will  but  make  it  blush 
And  glow  with  shame  of  your  proceedings,  Hubert : 
Nay,  it  perchance  will  sparkle  in  your  eyes ; 
And,  like  a  dog  that  is  compelled  to  fight. 
Snatch  at  his  master  that  doth  tarre  him  on. 
All  things  that  you  should  use  to  do  me  wrong 
Deny  their  ofliice :  only  you  do  lack 


That  mercy  which  fierce  fire  and  iron  extends ; 
Creatures  of  note  for  mercy-lacking  uses. 

Hub.  Well,  see  to  live :  I  will  not  touch  thine 
eyes 
For  all  the  treasure  that  thine  uncle  owes. 
Yet  am  I  sworn,  and  I  did  purpose,  boy, 
With  this  same  very  iron  to  bum  them  out 

Arth.  O  now  you  look  like  Hubert !  all  this  while 
You  were  disguised. 

Hub.  Peace :  no  more.     Adieu  : 

Your  uncle  must  not  know  but  you  are  dead  : 
I  '11  fill  these  dogg6d  spies  with  false  reports. 
And,  pretty  child,  sleep  doubtless  and  secure 
That  Hubert,  for  the  wealth  of  all  the  world. 
Will  not  ofiend  thee. 

Arth.  O  heaven ! — I  thank  you,  Hubert. 

Hub,  Silence;  no  more.  Go  closely  in  with  me: 
Much  danger  do  I  undergo  for  thee.     {^Exeunt. 


Scene  II. — The  tame.     A  Room  of  State  in 

the  Palace, 

Enter  Kino  John,  crowned;  Pembroke,  Salis- 
bury, and  other  Lords,  l^he  King  takes  hu 
State, 

K,  John.  Here  once  again  we  sit,  once  again 
crowned ; 
And  looked  upon,  I  hope,  with  cheerful  eyes. 

Pern,  This  once  again,  but  that  your  highness 
pleased, 
Was  once  superfluous :  you  were  crowned  before. 
And  that  high  royalty  was  ne'er  plucked  off; 
The  faiths  of  men  ne'er  stained  with  revolt; 
Fresh  expectation  troubled  not  the  land, 
With  any  longed-for  change,  or  better  state. 

Sal,  Therefore,  to  be  possessed  with  double 
pomp. 
To  guard  a  title  that  was  rich  before. 
To  gild  refined  gold,  to  paint  the  lily, 
To  throw  a  perfume  on  the  violet, 
To  smooth  the  ice,  or  add  another  hue 
Unto  the  rainbow,  or  with  taper-light 
To  seek  the  beauteous  eye  of  heaven  to  garnish. 
Is  wasteful  and  ridiculous  excess. 

Pern,  But  that  your  royal  pleasure  must  be  done, 
This  act  is  as  an  ancient  tale  new  told ; 
And,  in  the  last  repeating,  troublesome, 
Being  urg6d  at  a  time  unseasonable. 

Sal.  In  this,  the  antique  and  well-noted  face 
Of  plain  old  form  is  much  disfigured : 
And,  like  a  shifted  wind  unto  a  sail, 
It  makes  the  course  of  thoughts  to  fetch  about ; 
Startles  and  frights  consideration ; 
Makes  sound  opinion  sick,  and  truth  suspected. 
For  putting  on  so  new  a  fashioned  robe. 
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Pern.  When  workmen  strive  to  do  better  than 
well, 
They  do  confound  their  skill  in  covetousness : 
And,  oftentimes,  excusing  of  a  fault 
Doth  make  the  fault  the  worse  by  the  excuse : 
As  patches,  set  upon  a  little  breach, 
Discredit  more,  in  hiding  of  the  fault, 
Than  did  the  fault  before  it  was  so  patched. 

Sal,  To  this  effect,  before  you  were  new  crowned, 
We  breathed  our  counsel:  but  it  pleased  your 

highness 
To  overbear  it :  and  we  are  all  well  pleased ; 
Since  all  and  every  part  of  what  we  would 
Doth  make  a  stand  at  what  your  highness  will. 

AT.  John,  Some  reasons  of  this  double  corona- 
tion 
I  have  possessed  you  with,  and  think  them  strong ; 
And  more,  more  strong  (when  lesser  is  my  fear), 
I  shall  endue  you  with  :  meantime,  but  ask 
What  you  -would  have  reformed  that  is  not  well ; 
And  well  shall  you  perceive  how  willingly 
I  will  both  hear  and  grant  you  your  requests. 

Pern,  Then  I  (as  one  that  am  the  tongue  of 
these. 
To  sound  the  purposes  of  all  their  hearts), 
Both  for  myself  and  them  (but,  chief  of  all. 
Your  safety,  for  the  which  myself  and  them 
Bend  their  best  studies),  heartily  request 
The  enfranchisement  of  Arthur ;  whose  restraint 
Doth  move  the  murmuring  lips  of  discontent 
To  break  into  this  dangerous  argument, — 
If  what  in  rest  you  have  in  right  you  hold. 
Why,  then,  your  fears  (which,  as  they  say,  attend 
The  steps  of  wrong)  should  move  you  to  mew  up 
Your  tender  kinsman,  and  to  choke  his  days 
With  barbarous  ignorance,  and  deny  his  youth 
The  rich  advantage  of  good  exercise  ? — 
That  the  time's  enemies  may  not  have  this 
To  grace  occasions,  let  it  be  our  suit 
That  you  have  bid  us  ask  his  liberty ; 
Which  for  our  goods  we  do  no  further  ask 
Than  whereupon  our  weal,  on  you  depending, 
Counts  it  your  weal  he  have  his  liberty. 

K.  John.  Let  it  be  so :  I  do  commit  his  youth 

Enter  Hubert. 

To  your  direction. — Hubert,  what  news  with  you? 

Pern,  This  is  the  man  should  do  the  bloody 
deed: 
He  shewed  his  warrant  to  a  friend  of  mine. 
The  image  of  a  wicked  heinous  fault 
Lives  in  his  eye ;  that  close  aspect  of  his 
Does  shew  the  mood  of  a  much-troubled  breast; 
And  I  do  fearfully  believe  't  is  done. 
What  we  so  feared  he  had  a  charge  to  do. 

Sal,  The  colour  of  the  King  doth  come  and  go. 
Between  his  purpose  and  his  conscience. 


Like  heialds  'twixt  two  dreadful  battles  set : 
His  passion  is  so  ripe  it  needs  must  break. 

Pern,  And  when  it  breaks,  I  fear  will  issue 
thence 
The  foul  corruption  of  a  sweet  child's  death. 

K.  John,  We  cannot  hold  mortality's  strong 
liand. — 
Good  lords,  although  my  will  to  give  is  living, 
The  suit  which  you  demand  is  gone  and  dead : 
lie  tells  us,  Arthur  is  deceased  to-night. 

Sal,  Indeed  we  feared  his  sickness  was  past 
cure. 

Pem,  Indeed  we  heard  how  near  his  death  he 
was. 
Before  the  cliild  himself  felt  he  was  sick. 
This  must  be  answered  either  here  or  hence. 

K.  John,  Why  do  you  bend  such  solemn  brows 
on  me  ? 
Think  you  I  bear  the  shears  of  destiny  ? 
Have  I  commandment  on  the  pulse  of  life  t 

Sal,  It  is  apparent  foul-play;  and  't  is  shame 
That  greatness  should  so  grossly  offer  it. 
So  thrive  it  in  your  game :  and  so  farewell. 

Pem.  Stay  yet.  Lord  Salisbury :  I  '11  go  with 
thee. 
And  find  the  inheritance  of  this  poor  child. 
His  little  kingdom  of  a  forced  grave. 
That  blood  which  owed  the  breadth  of  all  this  isle. 
Three  foot  of  it  doth  hold.    Bad  world  the  while ! 
This  must  not  be  thus  borne  :  this  will  break  out 
To  all  our  sorrows,  and  ere  long,  I  doubt. 

[^Exeunt  Lords. 

K,  John,  They  burn  in  indignation :  I  repent. 
There  is  no  sure  foundation  set  in  blood ; 
No  certain  life  achieved  by  others'  death. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

A  fearful  eye  thou  hast.     Where  is  that  blood 
That  I  have  seen  inhabit  in  those  cheeks  ? 
So  foul  a  sky  clears  not  without  a  storm : 
Pour  down  thy  weather :— How  goes  all  in  France? 

Mess,  From  France  to  England. — Never  such 
a  power, 
For  any  foreign  preparation, 
Was  levied  in  the  body  of  a  land  ! 
The  copy  uf  your  speed  is  learned  by  them  : 
For  when  you  fthould  be  told  they  do  prepare. 
The  tidings  come  that  they  are  all  arrived. 

K,  John.  O,  where  hath  our  intelligence  been 
drunk : 
Where  hatli  it  slept?  Where  is  my  mother's  care. 
That  such  an  army  could  be  drawn  in  France, 
A!id  she  not  hear  of  it? 

Mcx.s.  My  liege,  her  ear 

Is  stopped  with  dust :  the  first  of  April  died 
Your  noble  mother.     And  as  I  hear,  my  lor  J, 
The  lady  Constance  in  a  frenzy  died 
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Three  days  before :  but  this  from  rumour's  tongue 
I  idly  heard :  if  true  or  false  I  know  not. 

K,  JoAn.  Withhold  thy  speed,  dreadful  occasion ! 

0  make  a  league  with  me  till  I  have  pleased 
My  discontented  peers ! — What !  mother  dead  ? 
How  wildly  then  walks  my  estate  in  France ! — 
Under  whose  conduct  came  those  powers  of  France 
That  thou  for  truth  giv'st  out  are  landed  here? 

Men.  Under  the  Dauphin. 

Enter  the  Bastard  and  Peter  of  Pomfret. 

A".  John,  Thou  hast  made  me  giddy 

With  these  ill  tidings. — Now,  what  says  the  world 
To  your  proceedings?     Do  not  seek  to  stuff 
My  head  with  more  ill  news,  for  it  is  full. 

Bfut.  But  if  you  be  afeard  to  hear  tlie  worst, 
Then  let  the  worst,  unheard,  fall  on  your  head. 

K,  John,  Bear  with  me,  cousin ;   for  I  was 
amazed 
Under  the  tide  :  but  now  I  breathe  again 
Aloft  the  Hood,  and  can  give  audience 
To  any  tongue,  speak  it  of  what  it  will. 

Bast.  How  I  have  sped  among  the  clergymen 
The  sums  I  have  collected  shall  express. 
But,  as  I  travelled  hither  through  the  land, 

1  find  the  people  strangely  fantasied ; 
Possessed  with  rumours,  full  of  idle  dreams; 
Not  knowing  what  they  fear,  but  full  of  fear : 
And  here  's  a  prophet,  that  I  brought  with  me 
From  fortb  the  streets  of  Pomfret,  whom  I  found 
With  many  hundreds  treading  on  his  heels ; 

To  whom  he  sung,  in  rude  harsh-sounding  rhymes. 
That  ere  the  next  Ascension-day,  at  noon, 
Your  highness  should  deliver  up  your  crown. 
K.  John.  Thou  idle  dreamer,  wherefore  didst 

thou  80? 

Peter.  Foreknowing  that  the  truth  will  fall 
out  so. 

K.  John.  Hubert,  away  with  him ;  imprison  him : 
And  on  that  day,  at  noon,  whereon  he  says 
I  shall  yield  up  my  crown,  let  him  be  hanged. 
Deliver  him  to  safety,  and  return, 
For  I  must  use  thee. — O  my  gentle  cousin, 

[Exit  Hubert  with  Peter. 
Hear'st  thou  the  news  abroad  who  are  arrived  ? 

Bait.  The  French,  my  lord;  men's  mouths 
are  full  of  it : 
Besides,  I  met  Lord  Bigot  and  Lord  Salisbury 
(With  eyes  as  red  as  new-enkindled  fire), 
And  others  more,  going  to  seek  the  grave 
Of  Arthur,  who,  they  say,  is  killed  to-night 
On  your  suggestio:!. 

K.  John.  Gentle  kinsman,  go, 

And  thrust  thyself  into  their  companies. 
I  have  a  way  to  win  their  loves  again  : 
Bring  them  before  me. 

Bast.  I  will  seek  them  out. 


K.  John.  Nay,  but  make  haste :    the  better 
foot  before. — 
O,  let  me  have  no  subject  enemies, 
When  adverse  foreigners  affright  my  towns 
With  dreadful  pomp  of  stout  invasion ! — 
Be  Mercury;  set  feathers  to  thy  heels; 
And  fly  like  thought  from  them  to  me  again. 

Bast.  The  spirit  of  the  time  shall  teach  me 
speed.  [^Exit. 

K.  John.  Spoke  like  a  spriteful  noble  gentle- 
man.— 
Go  after  him ;  for  he  perhaps  shall  need 
Some  messenger  betwixt  me  and  the  peers : 
And  be  tliou  lie. 

Mess.  With  all  my  heart,  my  liege.  [£xi7. 

K.  John.  Mv  mother  dead! 

Re-enter  Hubkrt. 

Hub.  My  lord,  they  say  five  moons  were  seen 

to-night : 
Four  fix^d ;  and  the  fifth  did  whirl  about 
The  other  four,  in  wond'rous  motion. 
K.  John.  Five  moons  ! 

Huh.  Old  men  and  beldams  in  the  streets 

Do  prophesy  upon  it  dangerously. 
Young  Arthur's  death  is  common  in  their  mouths : 
And  when  they  talk  of  him  they  shake  their  heads, 
And  whisper  one  another  in  the  ear ; 
And  he  that  speaks  doth  gripe  the  hearer's  wrist; 
Whilst  he  that  hears  makes  fearful  action, 
With  wrinkled  brows,  with  nods,  with  rolling 

eyes. 
I  saw  a  smith  stand  with  his  hammer,  thus. 
The  whilst  his  iron  did  on  the  anvil  cool, 
With  open  mouth  swallowing  a  tailor's  news; 
Who,  with  his  shears  and  measure  in  his  hand. 
Standing  on  slippers  (which  his  nimble  haste 
Had  falsely  thrust  upon  contrary  feet). 
Told  of  a  many  thousand  warlike  French 
That  were  embatt^led  and  ranked  in  Kent  : 
Another  lean  unwashed  artificer 
Cuts  off  his  tale,  and  talks  of  Arthur's  death. 
K.  John.  Why  seek'st  thou  to  possess  me  with 

these  fears? 
Why  urgest  thou  so  ofl  yoimg  Arthur's  death  ? 
Thy  hand  hath  murdered  him  :  I  had  a  mighty 

cause 
To  wish  him  dead,  but  thou  hadst  none  to  kill  him. 
Huh.  Had  none,  my  lord !    Why,  did  you  not 

provoke  me  ? 
K.  John.  It  is  the  curse  of  kings  to  be  attended 
By  slaves  that  take  their  humours  for  a  warrant 
To  break  within  the  bloody  house  of  life ; 
And  on  the  winking  of  authority 
To  understand  a  law  :  to  know  the  meaning 
Of  dangerous  majesty,  when  perchance  it  frowns 
More  upon  humour  than  advised  respect. 
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Hub.  Here  is  your  hand  and  seal  for  what  I 

did. 
K,  John,  Oy  when  the  last  account  'twixt  hea- 
ven and  earth 
Is  to  be  made,  then  shall  this  hand  and  seal 
Witness  against  us  to  damnation ! — 
How  oft  the  sight  of  means  to  do  ill  deeds 
Makes  deeds  ill  done ! — Hadst  not  thou  been  by, 
A  fellow  by  the  hand  of  nature  marked, 
Quoted  and  signed  to  do  a  deed  of  shame, 
This  murder  had  not  come  into  my  mind : 
But  taking  note  of  thy  abhorred  aspect, 
Fiudiiig  thee  fit  for  bloody  villany, 
Apt,  liable,  to  be  employed  in  danger, 
I  faintly  broke  with  thee  of  Arthur's  death : 
And  thou,  to  be  endeared  to  a  king. 
Made  it  no  conscience  to  destroy  a  prince. 
Hub.  My  lord, — 
K.  John.  Hadst  thou  but  shook  thy  head,  or 

made  a  pause, 
When  I  spake  darkly  what  I  purposed ; 
Or  turned  an  eye  of  doubt  upon  my  face, 
As  bid  me  tell  my  tale  in  express  words, 
Deep  shame  had  struck  me  dumb,  made  me  break 

off; 
And  those  thy  fears  might  have  wrought  fears  in 

me. 
But  thou  didst  understand  me  by  my  signs. 
And  didst  in  signs  again  parley  with  sin : 
Yea,  without  stop,  didst  let  thy  heart  consent, 
And  consequently  thy  rude  hand  to  act 
The  deed  which  both  our  tongues  held  vile  to 

name. 
Out  of  my  sight,  and  never  see  me  more ! 
My  nobles  leave  me ;  and  my  state  is  braved. 
Even  at  my  gates,  with  ranks  of  foreign  powers. 
Nay,  in  the  body  of  this  fleshly  land. 
This  kingdom,  this  confine  of  blood  and  breath. 
Hostility  and  civil  tumult  reigns 
Between  my  conscience  and  my  cousin's  death. 
Hub.  Arm  you  against  your  other  enemies ; 
I  '11  make  a  peace  between  your  soul  and  you. 
Young  Arthur  is  alive.     This  hand  of  mine 
Is  yet  a  maiden  and  an  innocent  hand. 
Not  painted  with  the  crimson  spots  of  blood  : 
Within  this  bosom  never  entered  yet 
The  dreadful  motion  of  a  murderous  thought : 
And  you  have  slandered  nature  in  my  form  ; 
Which,  howsoever  rude  exteriorly. 
Is  yet  the  cover  of  a  fairer  mind 
Than  to  be  butcher  of  an  innocent  child. 
K.  John.  Doth  Arthur  live?    O  haste  thee  to 

the  peers ; 
Throw  this  report  on  their  incensed  rage, 
And  make  them  tame  to  their  obedience  ! 
Forgive  the  comment  that  my  passion  made 
Upon  thy  feature :  fur  my  rage  was  blind, 


And  foul  imaginary  eyes  of  blood 
Presented  thee  more  hideous  than  thou  art. 

0  answer  not,  but  to  my  closet  bring 
The  angry  lords,  with  all  expedient  haste. 

1  c6njure  thee  but  slowly :  run  more  fast.  [Exeunt. 


Scene  Wl.^'The  same.    Before  the  Cattle. 

Enter  Arthur  on  the  walle. 

Arth.  The  wall  is  high ;  and  yet  will  I  leap  down. 
Good  ground,  be  pitiful,  and  hurt  me  not ! 
There 's  few  or  none  do  know  me :  if  they  did. 
This  ship-boy's  semblance  hath  disguised  me 

quite. 
I  am  afraid ;  and  yet  I  '11  venture  it. 
If  I  get  down,  and  do  not  break  my  limbs, 
I  '11  find  a  thousand  shifts  to  get  away : 
As  good  to  die  and  go,  as  die  and  stay. 

[Leapt  down. 
O  me !  my  uncle's  spirit  is  in  these  stones. — 
Heaven   take  my  soul,  and  England  keep  my 
bones  I  [Dies. 

Enter  Pembroke,  Salisbury,  and  Bigot. 

Sal.  Lords,  I  will  meet  him  at  Saint  Edmund 's- 
bury. 
It  is  our  safety,  and  we  must  embrace 
This  gentle  offer  of  the  perilous  time. 

Pem.Vfho  brought  that  letter  from  the  cardinal  ? 

SaL  The  Count  Melun,  a  noble  lord  of  France  : 
Whose  private  with  me,  of  the  Dauphin's  love, 
Is  much  more  general  than  these  lines  import. 

Biff.  To-morrow  morning  let  us  meet  him,  then. 

Sal.  Or  rather,  then  set  forward  :  for  't  will  be 
Two  long  days'  journey,  lords,  or  ere  we  meet. 

Enter  the  Bastard. 

Bast.  Once  more  to-day  well  met,  distempered 
lords. 
The  King,  by  me,  requests  your  presence  straight. 
Sal.  The  King  hath  dispossessed  himself  of  us : 
We  will  not  line  his  thin  bestain^d  cloak 
With  our  pure  honours,  nor  attend  the  foot 
That  leaves  the  print  of  blood  where'er  it  walks. 
Return  and  tell  him  so :  we  know  the  worst. 
Bast.  Whate'er  you  think,  good  words  I  think 

were  best. 
Sal.  Our  griefs,  and  not  our  manners,  reason 

now. 
Bast.  But  there  is  little  reason  in  your  grief: 
Therefore  't  were  reason  you  had  manners  now. 
Pern.  Sir,  sir,  impatience  hath  his  privilege. 
Bast.  'T  is  true :  to  hurt  his  master ;  no  man  else. 
Sal.  This  is  the  prison.    What  is  he  lies  here  ! 

[Seeing  Arthur. 
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KING  JOHN. 


Pcm.  O  (lentil,  mude  proud   vrilh  pure  nnd 
princely  beauty  I 
The  earth  hatli  not  a  liole  to  hide  thit  deed, 
SaL  Murder,   as   hating  what   himself  hath 

Doth  lay  it  open,  to  urge  on  revenge. 

^y.  Or,  wlien  he  doomed  this  beauty  to  a 
grave, 
Found  it  too  precioua-ptincely  for  a  grave. 

Sal.  Sir  Richard,  what  think  you?  Have  you 
beheld. 
Or  have  you  read  or  heard,  or  could  you  think, 
Or  do  you  almost  think,  although  ynu  see, 
That  you  do  see?     Could  thought,  without  this 

object. 
Form  such  another? — This  is  the  very  top, 
The  height,  the  crest,  or  crest  unlo  the  crest. 
Of  murder's  arms;  this  is  the  bloodiest  shame. 
The  wildest  savagery,  the  vilest  stroke. 
That  ever  wall-eyed  wrath  or  staring  rage 
Presented  to  the  tears  of  soft  remorse ! 

Pem.  All  murders  past  do  stand  excused  in 


And  this,  so  sole  and  so  iinmatchable. 
Shall  give  a  holiness,  a  pivity, 
To  the  yet-unbf gotten  sin  of  times; 
And  prove  a  deadly  bloodshed  but  a  jest, 
Exampled  by  this  heinous  spectacle  t 

Batl.   It  is  a  damnfd  and  a  bloody  work; 
The  graceless  nction  of  a  heavy  hand, — 
If  that  it  be  ihe  work  of  any  hand. 

Sal.  If  that  it  be  the  work  of  any  hand?— 
We  had  a  kind  of  light  what  would  ensue. 
It  is  the  shameful  work  of  Huliert's  hand ; 
The  practice  and  the  purpose  of  the  King  : 
From  whose  obedi.  ncc  I  forbid  my  loni. 
Kneeling  before  this  ruin  of  sweet  life, 
And  breathing  to  his  breathless  excellence 
The  incense  of  a  vow,  a  holy  vow, 
Never  to  taste  the  pleasures  of  the  world, 
Never  to  be  infected  with  delight, 
Nor  conversant  with  ease  and  idleness, 
Till  I  have  seta  glory  to  this  hand, 
By  giving  it  the  wonhip  of  revenge. 

Prm.\ 


Biff. 


i  Our  souls  religiously  confirm  thy  w< 


ACT    IV. 


KING  JOHN. 


SCENK    III. 


Enter  Hubert. 

Hub,  Lords,  I  am  hot  ytith  haste  in  seeking  you. 
Arthur  doth  live :  the  King  hath  sent  for  you. 

SaL  O,  he  is  bold,  and  blushes  not  at  death. — 
Avaunt,  thou  hateful  villain,  get  thee  gone ! 

Hub.  I  am  no  villain. 

SaL  Must  I  rob  the  law  ?   [^Drawing  hu  sword. 

Bast.  Your  sword  is  bright,  sir :  put  it  up  again. 

Sal.  Not  till  I  sheath  it  in  a  murderer's  skin. 

Hub.  Stand  back,  Lord  Salisbury ;  stand  back, 
I  say: 
By  heaven,  I  think  my  sword 's  as  sharp  as  yours. 
I  would  not  have  you,  lord,  forget  yourself. 
Nor  tempt  the  danger  of  my  true  defence ; 
Lest  I,  by  marking  of  your  rage,  forget 
Your  worth,  your  greatness,  and  nobility. 

Big.  Out,  dunghill !  dar'st  thou  brave  a  noble- 
man? 

Hub.  Not  for  my  life :  but  yet  I  dare  defend 
My  innocent  life  against  an  emperor. 

Sal.  Thou  art  a  murderer. 

Hub.  Do  not  prove  me  so : 

Yet  I  am  none. » Whose  tongue  soe'er  speaks  false, 
Not  tmly  speaks :  who  speaks  not  truly,  lies. 

Pem.  Cut  him  to  pieces. 

Basl.  Keep  the  peace,  I  say. 

SaL  Stand  by,  or  I  shall  gall  you,  Falconbridge. 

Bast.  Thou  wert better  gall  the  devil,  Salisbury: 
[f  thou  but  frown  on  me,  or  stir  thy  foot. 
Or  teacb  thy  hasty  spleen  to  do  me  shame, 
1 11  strike  thee  dead!  Put  up  thy  sword  betime; 
Or  I  *11  so  maul  you  and  your  toasting-iron, 
That  you  shall  think  the  devil  is  come  from  hell. 

Big.  What  wilt  thou  do,  renowned  Falcon- 
bridge  ? 
Second  a  TiUain  and  a  murderer  ? 

Hub.  Lord  Bigot,  I  am  none. 

Big.  Who  killed  this  prince  ? 

Hub.  *T  is  not  an  hour  since  I  left  him  well. 
I  honoured  him ;  I  loved  him  ;  and  will  weep 
My  date  of  life  out,  for  his  sweet  life's  loss. 

Sid.  Trust  not  those  cunning  waters  of  his  eyes. 
For  villany  is  not  without  such  rheum ; 
And  he,  long  traded  in  it,  makes  it  seem 
Like  rivers  of  remorse  and  innocency. — 
Away,  with  me,  all  you  whose  souls  abhor 
The  uncleanly  savours  of  a  slaughtei^house : 
For  I  am  stifled  with  this  smell  of  sin. 

Big.  Away  toward  Bury,  to  the  Dauphin  there ! 

Pem.  There,  tell  the  King,  he  may  inquire  us 
out  \_Exeunt  Lords. 


Bast.  Here 's  a  good  world ! — Knew  you  of  this 
fair  work  ? 
Beyond  the  infinite  and  boundless  reach 
Of  mercy,  if  thou  didst  this  deed  of  death. 
Art  thou  damned,  Hubert. 

Hub.  Do  but  hear  me.  Sir. 

Bast.  Ha!  I 'U  tell  thee  what : 
Thou  art  damned  as  black — ^nay,  nothing  is  so 

black : 
Thou  art  more  deep  damned  than  Prince  Lucifer. 
There  is  not  yet  so  ugly  a  fiend  of  hell 
As  thou  sbalt  be,  if  thou  didst  kill  this  child. 

Hub.  Upon  my  soul, — 

Bast.  If  thou  didst  but  consent 

To  this  most  cruel  act,  do  but  despair. 
And,  if  thou  want'st  a  cord,  the  smallest  thread 
That  ever  spider  twisted  from  her  womb 
Will  serve  to  strangle  thee :  a  rush  will  be 
A  beam  to  hang  thee  on :  or,  wouldst  thou  drown 

thyself, 
Put  but  a  little  water  in  a  spoon. 
And  it  shall  be  as  all  the  ocean. 
Enough  to  stifle  such  a  villain  up ! — 
I  do  suspect  thee  very  grievously. 

Hub.  If  I  in  act,  consent,  or  sin  of  thought. 
Be  guilty  of  the  stealing  that  sweet  breath 
Which  was  imbounded  in  this  beauteous  clay, 
Let  hell  want  pains  enough  to  torture  me ! 
I  left  him  well. 

Bast.  Go,  bear  him  in  thine  arms. — 

I  am  amazed,  methinks,  and  lose  my  way 
Among  the  thorns  and  dangers  of  this  world. — 
How  easy  dost  thou  take  all  England  up ! 
From  forth  this  morsel  of  dead  royalty, 
The  life,  the  right,  and  truth  of  all  this  realm 
Is  fled  to  heaven ;  and  England  now  is  left 
To  tug  and  scramble,  and  to  part  by  th*  teeth 
The  unowed  interest  of  proud-swelling  state. 
Now,  for  the  bare-picked  bone  of  majesty, 
Doth  dogged  war  bristle  his  angry  crest, 
And  snarleth  in  the  gentle  eyes  of  peace. 
Now  powers  from  home,  and  discontents  at  home. 
Meet  in  one  line ;  and  vast  confusion  waits 
(As  doth  a  raven  on  a  sick-fallen  beast) 
The  imminent  decay  of  wrested  pomp. 
Now  happy  he  whose  cloak  and  cincture  can 
Hold  out  this  tempest — Bear  away  that  child, 
And  follow  me  with  speed  :  I  '11  to  the  King. 
A  thousand  businesses  are  brief  in  hand, 
And  heaven  itself  doth  frown  upon  the  land. 

[^Exeunt. 
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KING   JOHN. 


ScEKE  I. — Northamplon.    A  Room  in  the  Palace. 


K.  John.  Thus  have  I  yielded  up  into  your  hand 
The  circle  of  my  glory. 

Pand.  Take  again       [_Gwingia\iii  ike  croicn. 
From  this  niy  hiuid,  as  holding  of  the  pope, 
Your  sovereign  greatness  and  authority. 

K.John.  Now  keep  your  holy  word:  go  meet 
the  French ; 
And  from  his  holiness  use  all  your  power 
To  stop  Lheir  marches  'fore  vre  are  inflamed. 
Our  discontented  countica  do  revolt ; 
Our  people  quarrel  with  obedience; 
Swearing  allegiance  and  the  loveol'sout 
To  stranger  blood,  to  foreign  royalty. 

liatempered  humour 
be  qualified, 
the  preaent  time  's  so  sick 


This  inundation  of 
Rests  by  you  only  1 
Then  pause  not;  fc 


Pand.  It  was  my  breath  that  blew  this  tempest 
up. 
Upon  your  stubborn  usage  of  the  pope : 
But,  since  you  are  a  gentle  convertite. 
My  tongue  shall  hush  again  this  storm  of  war, 
And  make  fair  weather  in  your  blustering  land. 
On  this  Ascension-day,  remember  well, 
Upon  your  oath  of  service  to  the  pope. 
Go  I  to  make  the  French  lay  down  their  arms. 
lEzii. 

K.John.  Is  this  Ascension-day  7    Did  not  the 

Say  that,  before  .Ascension-day  at  noon. 
My  crown  I  should  give  off't     Even  so  I  have  : 
1  did  suppose  it  ahould  be  on  constraint; 
But,  heaven  be  thanked,  it  is  but  voluntary. 


Enltr  the  Bastard. 

Bait.  All  Kent  hath  yielded ;   nothing  there 
holds  out 
But  Dover  caatte  :  London  hathfeceived. 
Like  a  kind  host,  the  Dauphin  and  his  powers: 
Your  nobles  will  not  hear  you,  but  are  gone 
To  olfer  service  to  your  enemy  : 
And  wild  amazement  hurriea  up  and  down 
The  little  number  of  your  doubtful  friends. 

K.  John.  Would  not  my  lords  return  to  me  SLgaiii 
After  tliey  heard  young  Arthur  was  alive  ? 

Batt.  They  found  him  dead,  and  cast  into  the 

An  empty  caaket,  where  the  jewel  of  life 

By  some  damned  hand  was  robbed  and  ta'en 

Batt.  Su,  on  my  soul,  he  did,foraughtheknew. 
But  wherefore  do  you  droop  ;  why  look  you  sad? 
Be  great  in  act  as  you  have  been  in  thought : 
Let  not  the  world  see  fear  and  sad  distrust 
Govern  the  motion  of  a  kingly  eye. 
Be  stirring  as  the  time  ;  be  fire  with  fire; 
Threaten  the  threatener,  and  outface  the  brow 
Of  bragging  horror  ;  ao  shall  inferior  eyes. 
That  borrow  their  behaviours  from  the  great, 
Grow  great  by  your  example,  and  put  on 
The  dauntless  spirit  of  resolution. 
Away  ;  and  glister  like  the  god  of  war, 
When  he  intendeth  to  become  the  field ; 
Shew  boldness  and  aspiring  confidence. 
What,  shall  they  seek  the  lion  in  his  den, 
And  fright  him  there,  and  make  liim  tremble 

there? 
O  let  it  not  be  said ! — Forage  and  run 
To  meet  displeasure  further  from  the  doors, 
And  grapple  with  him  ere  he  comes  so  nigb. 


ACT  V. 


KING   JOHN. 


SCENE    II. 


K.  John.  The  legate  of  the  pope  hath  been 
with  me, 
And  I  have  made  a  happy  peace  with  him ; 
And  he  hath  promised  to  dismiss  the  powers 
Led  by  the  Dauphin. 

B(ut,  O  inglorious  league  ! 

Shall  we,  upon  the  footing  of  our  land, 
Send  fair-play  orders,  and  make  compromise. 
Insinuation,  parley,  and  base  truce. 
To  arms  invasive  ?    Shall  a  beardless  boy, 
A  cockered  silken  wanton,  brave  our  fields. 
And  flesh  his  spirit  in  a  warlike  soil. 
Mocking  the  air  with  colours  idly  spread. 
And  find  no  check  ? — Let  us,  my  liege,  to  arms  : 
Perchance  the  cardinal  cannot  make  your  peace ; 
Or  if  he  do,  let  it  at  least  be  said 
They  saw  we  had  a  purpose  of  defence. 

K,  John,   Have  thou  the  ordering  of  this  pre- 
sent time. 

Batt,    A  way  then,  with  good  courage :  yet  I 
know 
Our  party  may  well  meet  a  prouder  foe.  [Exeunt. 


Scene  II. — A  Plain  near  St.  Edmund's-bury. 

EnieTj  t»  arfiw,  Lewis,  Salisbury,  Melun,  Pem- 
broke, Bigot,  and  Soldiers. 

Lew.  My  lord  Melun,  let  this  be  copied  out, 
And  keep  it  safe  for  our  remembrance : 
Return  the  precedent  to  these  lords  again  : 
That,  having  our  fair  order  written  down. 
Both  they  and  we,  perusing  o'er  these  notes. 
May  know  wherefore  we  took  the  sacrament, 
And  keep  our  faiths  firm  and  inviolable. 

S<d,  Upon  our  sides  it  never  shall  be  broken. 
And,  noble  Dauphin,  albeit  we  swear 
A  voluntary  zeal  and  unurged  faith 
To  your  proceedings ;  yet  believe  me,  prince, 
I  am  not  glad  that  such  a  sore  of  time 
Should  seek  a  plaster  by  contemned  revolt, 
And  heal  the  inveterate  canker  of  one  wound 
By  making  many.     O  it  grieves  my  soul 
That  I  most  draw  this  metal  from  my  side 
To  be  a  widow-maker ; — O  and  there 
Where  honourable  rescue  and  defence 
Cries  out  upon  the  name  of  Salisbury  ! 
But  such  is  the  infection  of  the  time. 
That,  for  the  health  and  physic  of  our  right, 
We  cannot  deal  but  with  tlie  very  hand 
Of  stern  injustice  and  confused  wrong. — 
And  is  *t  not  pity,  O  my  griev6d  friends. 
That  we,  the  sons  and  children  of  this  isle. 
Were  bom  to  see  so  sad  an  hour  as  this  ? 
Wherein  we  step  after  a  stranger  march 
Upon  her  gentle  bosom,  and  fill  up 
Her  enemies'  ranks  (I  must  withdraw  and  weep 


Upon  the  spot  of  this  enforced  cause), 
To  grace  the  gentry  of  a  land  remote. 
And  follow  unacquainted  colours  here ! 
What,  here? — O  nation,  that  thou  couldst  re- 
move ! 
That  Neptune's  arms^  who  clippeth  thee  about. 
Would  bear  thee  from  the  knowledge  of  thyself. 
And  grapple  thee  unto  a  Pagan  shore ; 
Where  these  two  Christian  armies  might  combine 
The  blood  of  malice  in  a  vein  of  league. 
And  not  to  spend  it  so  unneighbourly  I 

Lew.  A  noble  temper  dost  thou  shew  in  this ; 
And  great  affections,  wrestling  in  thy  bosom. 
Do  make  an  earthquake  of  nobility. 
O  what  a  noble  combat  hast  thou  fought, 
Between  compulsion  and  a  brave  respect ! 
Let  me  wipe  off  this  honourable  dew 
That  silverly  doth  progress  on  thy  cheeks. 
My  heart  hath  melted  at  a  lady's  tears, 
Being  an  ordinary  inundation : 
But  this  effusion  of  such  manly  drops, 
This  shower  blown  up  by  tempest  of  the  soul, 
Startles  mine  eyes,  and  makes  me  more  amazed 
Than  had  I  seen  the  vanity  top  of  heaven 
Figured  quite  o'er  with  burning  meteors. 
Lift  up  thy  brow,  renowned  Salisbury, 
And  with  a  great  heart  heave  away  this  storm : 
Commend  these  waters  to  those  baby  eyes 
That  never  saw  the  giant  world  enraged ; 
Nor  met  with  fortune  other  than  at  feasts. 
Full  warm  of  blood,  of  mirth,  of  gossiping. 
Come,  come :  for  thou  shalt  thrust  thy  hand  as  deep 
Into  the  purse  of  rich  prosperity 
As  Lewis  himself. — So,  nobles,  shall  you  all 
That  knit  your  sinews  to  the  strength  of  mine. 

Enter  Pandulph,  attended. 

And  even  there,  methinks,  an  angel  spake : — 
Look  where  the  holy  legate  comes  apace. 
To  give  us  warrant  from  the  hand  of  heaven. 
And  on  our  actions  set  the  name  of  right. 
With  holy  breath. 

Pand.  Hail,  noble  prince  of  France ! 

The  next  is  this : — King  John  hath  reconciled 
Himself  to  Rome :  his  spirit  is  come  in. 
That  so  stood  out  against  the  holy  church, 
'   The  great  metropolis  and  see  of  Rome. 
;  Therefore  thy  threatening  colours  now  wind  up, 
I    And  tame  the  savage  spirit  of  wild  war ; 

That,  like  a  lion  fostered  up  at  hand, 
I    It  may  lie  gently  at  the  foot  of  peace, 
'   And  be  no  further  harmful  than  in  show. 

Lew.  Your  grace  shall  pardon  me ;  I  will  not 
back: 
I  am  too  high-born  to  be  propertied. 
To  be  a  secondary  at  control. 
Or  useful  serving-man  and  instrument, 
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To  any  sovereign  state  throughout  the  world. 
Your  breath  first  kindled  the  dead  coal  of  wars 
Between  this  ch&stised  kingdom  and  myself, 
And  brought  in  matter  that  should  feed  this  fire : 
And  now  't  is  fur  too  huge  to  be  blown  out 
With  that  same  weak  wind  which  enkindled  it 
You  taught  me  how  to  know  the  face  of  right, 
Acquainted  me  with  interest  to  this  land, 
Yea,  thrust  this  enterprize  into  my  heart : 
And  come  you  now  to  tell  me  John  hath  made 
His  peace  with  Rome ?   What  is  that  peace  to  me? 
I,  by  the  honour  of  my  marriage-bed, 
After  young  Arthur,  claim  this  land  for  mine : 
And,  now  it  is  half-conquered,  must  I  back 
Because  that  John  hath  made  his  peace  with 

Rome? 
Am  I  Rome*B  slave  ?     What  penny  hath  Rome 

borne. 
What  men  provided,  what  munition  sent, 
To  underprop  this  action  ?     Is 't  not  I 
That  undergo  this  charge  ?     Who  else  but  I, 
And  such  as  to  my  claim  are  liable. 
Sweat  in  this  business  and  maintain  this  war  ? 
Have  I  not  beard  these  islanders  shout  out 
''  Vive  le  roy !"  as  I  have  banked  their  towns? 
Have  I  not  here  the  best  cards  for  the  game. 
To  win  this  easy  match,  played  for  a  crown : 
And  shall  I  now  give  o'er  the  yielded  set  ? 
No,  on  my  soid,  it  never  shall  be  said. 

Pand,  You  look  but  on  the  outside  of  this  work. 

Lew.  Outside  or  inside,  I  will  not  return 
Till  my  attempt  so  much  be  glorified 
As  to  my  ample  hope  was  promised 
Before  I  drew  this  gallant  head  of  war, 
And  culled  these  fiery  spirits  from  the  world, 
To  outlook  conquest,  and  to  win  renown 
Even  in  the  jaws  of  danger  and  of  death. 

[  Trumpet  sounds. 
What  lusty  trumpet  thus  doth  summon  us? 

Enter  the  Bastard,  attended. 

Bast,  According  to  the  fair  play  of  the  world, 
Let  me  bave  audience :  I  am  sent  to  speak. — 
My  holy  lord  of  Milan,  from  the  King 
I  come,  to  learn  bow  you  have  dealt  for  bim : 
And  as  you  answer  I  do  know  the  scope 
And  warrant  limited  unto  my  tongue. 

Pan,    The  Dauphin  is  too  wilful-opposite. 
And  will  not  temporise  with  roy  entreaties : 
He  flatly  says  he  '11  not  lay  down  his  arms. 

Bfut.  By  all  the  blood  that  ever  fury  breathed, 
The  youth  says  weU! — Now  hear  our  English 

king: 
For  thus  his  royalty  doth  speak  in  me. 
He  is  prepared ;  and  reason  too  he  should. 
This  apish  and  unmannerly  approach, 
This  harnessed  masque  and  unadvised  revel, 


This  unhaired  sauciness  and  boyish  troops, 
The  King  doth  smile  at ;  and  is  well  prepared 
To  whip  this  dwarfish  war,  these  pigmy  arms, 
From  out  the  circle  of  his  territories. 
That  hand  which  had  the  strength,  even  at  your 

door. 
To  cudgel  you  and  make  you  take  the  hatch ; 
To  dive,  like  buckets,  in  concealed  wells  \ 
To  crouch  in  litter  of  your  stable  planks; 
To  lie,  like  pawns,  locked   up   in   chests  and 

tnuiks ; 
To  hug  with  swine ;  to  seek  sweet  safety  out 
In  vaults  and  prisons ;  and  to  thrill  and  shake 
Even  at  the  crying  of  your  nation's  crow. 
Thinking  his  voice  an  arm^d  Englishman : — 
Shall  that  victorious  hand  be  feebled  here. 
That  in  your  chambers  gave  you  chastisement? 
No : — know  the  gallant  monarch  is  in  arms ; 
And  like  an  eagle  o'er  his  aiery  towers, 
To  souse  annoyance  that  comes  near  his  nest.— 
And  you  degenerate,  you  ingrate  revolts, 
You  bloody  Neroes,  ripping  up  the  womb 
Of  your  dear  mother  England,  blush  for  shame : 
For  your  own  ladies,  and  pale-visaged  maids, 
Like  Amazons,  come  tripping  after  drums : 
Their  thimbles  into  arm6d  gauntlets  change, 
Their  neelds  to  lances,  and  their  gentle  hearts 
To  fierce  and  bloody  inclination. 

Lew,  There  end  thy  brave,  and  turn  thy  face 
in  peace : 
We  grant  thou  canst  outscold  us.    Fare  thee  well : 
We  hold  our  time  too  precious  to  be  spent 
With  such  a  brabbler. 

Pand,  Give  me  leave  to  speak. 

Bast,  No,  I  will  speak. 

Lew,  We  will  attend  to  neither. — 

Strike  up  the  drums ;  and  let  the  tongue  of  war 
Plead  for  our  interest  and  our  being  here. 

Bast,  Indeed  your  drums,  being  beaten,  will 
cry  out ; 
And  so  shall  you,  being  beaten.     Do  but  start 
An  echo  with  the  clamour  of  thy  drum, 
And  even  at  hand  a  drum  is  ready  braced 
That  shall  reverberate  all  as  loud  as  thiiie ; 
Sound  but  another,  and  another  shall 
As  loud  as  thine  rattle  the  welkin's  ear, 
And  mock  the  deep-mouthed  thunder:  for  at 

hand 
(Not  trusting  to  this  halting  legate  here, 
Whom  he  hath  used  rather  for  sport  than  need) 
Is  warlike  John  ;  and  in  his  forehead  sits 
A  bare-ribbed  death,  whose  office  is  this  day 
To  feast  upon  whole  thousands  of  the  French. 

Lew.  Strike  up  our  drums,  to  find  ihis  danger 
out 

Bast.  And  thou  shalt  find  it,  Dauphin,  do  not 
doubt.  {Exemt. 
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Scene  III,— The  same.     A  Field  of  Battle, 

AUtruwu,  Enter  King  John  and  Hubert. 

K.  John,  How  goes  the  day  with  ub  ?  O  tell 

me,  Hubert. 
Huh,  Badly,  I  fear.    How  fares  your  majesty? 
K,  John,  This  fever  that  hath  troubled  me  so 

long 
Lies  heavy  on  me  :  O  my  heart  is  sick ! 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Meu,  My  lord,  your  valiant  kinsman,   Fal- 
conbridge. 
Desires  your  majesty  to  leave  the  field. 
And  send  him  word  by  me  which  way  you  go.  vi 

K,  John,  Tell  him,  toward  Swinstead,  to  the 
abbey  there. 

Men,  Be  of  good  comfort ;  for  the  great  supply 
That  was  expected  by  the  Dauphin  here, 
Are  wrecked  three  nights  ago  on  Goodwin's  sands. 
This  news  was  brought  to  Richard  but  even  now. 
The  French  fight  coldly,  and  retire  themselves. 

K.  John,  Ah  me !  this  tyrant  fever  bums  me  up. 
And  will  not  let  me  welcome  this  good  news. — 
Set  on  toward  Swinstead :  to  my  litter  straight ; 
Weakness  possesseth  me,  and  I  am  faint. 

[^Exeunt, 


Scene  IV. — Theeame.  Another  part  of  the  Field, 

Enter  Salisbury,  Pembroke,  Bigot,  and  others, 

SaL  I  did  not  think  the  King  so  stored  with 

friends. 
Pern.  Up  once  again ;  put  spirit  in  the  French : 
If  they  miscarry,  we  miscarry  too. 

SaL  Tliat  misbegotten  devil,  Falconbridge, 
In  spite  of  spite,  alone  upholds  the  day. 
Pem.  They  say  King  John,  sore  sick,  hath  left 
the  field. 

Enter  Melun  wounded,  and  led  by  Soldiers. 

Mel.  Lead  me  to  the  revolts  of  England  here. 

SaL  When  we  were  happy  we  had  other  names. 

Pem.  It  is  the  Count  Melun. 

Sal,  Wounded  to  death. 

Mel.  Fly,  noble  English ;  you  are  bought  and 
sold: 
Unthread  the  rude  eye  of  rebellion. 
And  welcome  home  again  discarded  faith, 
Seek  out  King  John,  and  fall  before  his  feet : 
For,  if  the  French  be  lords  of  this  loud  day, 
He  means  to  recompense  the  pains  you  take, 
By  cutting  ofi*  your  heads.     Thus  hath  he  sworn. 
And  I  with  him,  and  many  more  with  nie, 
Upon  the  altar  at  Saint  Edmund's-bury : 


Even  on  that  altar  where  we  swore  to  you 
Dear  amity  and  everlasting  love. 

Sal,  May  this  be  possible  ?  may  this  be  true  ? 

Mel,    Have  I  not  hideous  death  within  my 
view; 
Retaining  but  a  quantity  of  life, 
Which  bleeds  away,  even  as  a  form  of  wax 
Resolveth  from  his  figure  'gainst  the  fire  ? 
What  in  tlie  world  should  make  me  now  deceive, 
Since  I  must  lose  the  use  of  all  deceit  ? 
Why  should  I  then  be  false,  since  it  is  true 
That  I  must  die  here,  and  live  hence  by  truth? 
I  say  again,  if  Lewis  do  win  the  day, 
He  is  forsworn  if  e*er  those  eyes  of  yours 
Behold  another  day  break  in  the  east : 
But  even  this  night, — whose  black  contagious 

breath 
Already  smokes  about  the  burning  crest 
Of  the  old,  feeble,  and  day-wearied  sun, — 
Even  this  ill  night,  your  breathing  shall  expire ; 
Paying  the  fine  of  rated  treachery, 
Even  with  a  treacherous  fine  of  all  your  lives. 
If  Lewis  by  your  assistance  win  the  day. 
Commend  me  to  one  Hubert,  with  your  King : 
The  love  of  him, — and  this  respect  besides. 
For  that  my  grandsire  was  an  Englishman, — 
Awakes  my  conscience  to  confess  all  tliis. 
In  lieu  whereof,  I  pray  you  bear  me  hence 
From  forth  the  noise  and  rumour  of  the  field ; 
Where  I  may  think  the  remnant  of  my  thoughts 
In  peace,  and  part  this  body  and  my  soul 
With  contemplation  and  devout  desires. 

Sal,  We  do  believe  thee  : — and  beshrew  my  soul 
But  I  do  love  the  favour  and  the  form 
Of  this  most  fair  occasion,  by  the  which 
We  will  untread  the  steps  of  damned  flight ; 
And,  like  a  bated  and  retired  flood. 
Leaving  our  rankness  and  irregular  course, 
Stoop  low  within  those  bounds  we  have  o'crlooked, 
And  calmly  run  on  in  obedience, 
Even  to  our  ocean,  to  our  great  King  John. — 
My  arm  shall  give  thee  help  to  bear  thee  hence ; 
For  I  do  see  the  cruel  pangs  of  death 
Right  in  thine  eye. — Away,  my  friends ! — new 

flight : 
And  happy  newness,  that  intends  old  right! 

{^Exeuntf  leading  off  Melun. 


Scene  y,—  The  same.     The  French  Camp. 

Enter  Lkwis  and  his  Train. 

Lew,    The  sun  of  heaven,  methought,  was 
loath  to  set; 
But  stayed,  and  made  tlie  western  welkin  blush, 
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When  the  English  measured  backward  their  own 

ground, 
In  faint  retire.     O,  bravely  came  we  off, 
When  with  a  volley  of  our  needless  shot, 
After  such  bloody  toil,  we  bid  good  night ; 
And  wound  our  tattered  colours  clearly  up, 
Last  in  the  field,  and  almost  lords  of  it ! 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess,  Where  is  my  prince,  the  Dauphin  ? 

Lew,  Here. — What  news  ? 

Mess.  The  Count  Melun  is  slain  :  the  English 
lords, 
By  his  persuasion,  are  again  falFn  off: 
And  your  supply,  which  you  have  wished  so  long. 
Are  cast  away  and  sunk  on  Goodwin  sands. 

Lew,  Ah,  foul  shrewd  news! — Beshrew  thy 
very  heart  I 
I  did  not  think  to  be  so  sad  to-night 
As  this  hath  made  me. — Who  was  he  that  said 
King  John  did  fly  an  hour  or  two  before 
The  stumbling  night  did  part  our  weary  powers  ? 

Mess.  Whoever  spoke  it,  it  is  true,  my  lord. 

Lew.  Well :  keep  good  quarter  and  good  care 
to-night. 
The  day  shall  not  be  up  so  soon  as  I, 
To  try  the  fair  adventure  of  to-morrow.  ^Exeunt, 


Scene  VI. — An  open  places  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Swinstead  Abbey. 

Enter  the  Bastard  and  Hubert,  meeting. 

Hub.  yfho*B  there t  Speak,  ho!  speak  quickly, 
or  I  shoot. 

Bast,  A  friend. — What  art  thou  ? 

Hub.  Of  the  part  of  England. 

Bast,  Whither  dost  thou  go? 

Hub.  What  *s  that  to  thee?     Why  may  I  not 
demand 
Of  thine  affairs,  as  well  as  thou  of  mine  ? 

Bast,  Hubert,  I  think. 

Hub,  Thou  hast  a  perfect  thought. 

I  will,  upon  all  hazards,  well  believe 
Thou  art  my  friend,  that  know*stmy  tongue  so  well. 
Who  art  thou? 

Bast.  Who  thou  wilt :  an  if  thou  please. 

Thou  mayst  befriend  me  so  much  as  to  think 
I  come  one  way  of  the  Plantagenets. 

Hub.  Unkind  remembrance !  thou  and  eyeless 
night 
Have  done  me  shame. — Brave  soldier,  pardon  me 
That  any  accent  breaking  from  thy  tongue 
Should  'scape  the  tnie  acquaintance  of  mine  ear. 

Bast.   Come,  come:   sans  compliment,  what 
news  abroad? 


Hub,  Why,  here  walk  I,  in  the  black  brow  of  night, 
To  find  you  out. 

Bast.  Brief,  then;  and  what 's  the  news? 

Hub.  O  my  sweet  sir,  news  fitting  to  the  night: 
Black,  fearful,  comfortless,  and  horrible. 

Bast.  Shew  me  the  very  wound  of  this  ill  news : 
I  am  no  woman ;  I  'U  not  swoon  at  it. 

Hub,  The  King,  I  fear,  is  poisoned  by  a  monk. 
I  left  him  almost  speechless,  and  broke  out 
To  acquaint  you  with  this  evil ;  that  you  might 
The  better  arm  you  to  the  sudden  time 
Than  if  you  had  at  leisure  known  of  this. 

Bast,  How  did  he  take  it  ?  who  did  taste  to  him  ? 

Hub,  A  monk,  I  tell  you :  a  resolved  villain. 
Whose  bowels  suddenly  burst  out.   The  King 
Yet  speaks,  and  peradventure  may  recover. 

Bast.  Who  didst  thou  leave  to  tend  his  majesty? 

Hub,  Why,  know  you  not?    The  lords  are  all 
come  back. 
And  brought  Prince  Henry  in  their  company : 
At  whose  request  the  King  hath  pardoned  them, 
And  they  are  all  about  his  majesty. 

Bast.    Withhold  thine  indignation,  mighty 
heaven, 
And  tempt  us  not  to  bear  above  our  power ! — 
I  'II  tell  thee,  Hubert,  half  my  power  this  night, 
Passing  these  flats,  are  taken  by  the  tide ; 
These  Lincoln  washes  have  devoured  them : 
Myself,  well-mounted,  hardly  have  escaped. 
Away,  before  :  conduct  me  to  the  King : 
I  doubt  he  will  be  dead  or  ere  I  come.  ^Exeunt. 


Scene  VII. —  7'Ae  Orchard  of  Swinstead  Abbey. 

Enter  Prince  Henry,  Salisbury,  and  Bigot. 

P.  Hen,  It  is  too  late :  the  life  of  all  his  blood 
Is  touched  corruptibly ;  and  his  pure  brain 
(Which  some  suppose  the  soul's  frail  dwelling- 
house) 
Doth,  by  the  idle  comments  that  it  makes, 
Foretel  the  ending  of  mortality. 

Enter  Pembroke. 

Pern,  His  highness  yet  doth  speak ;  and  holds 
belief 
That,  being  brought  into  the  open  air. 
It  would  allay  the  burning  quality 
Of  that  fell  poison  which  assaileth  him. 

P,  Hen.  Let  him  be  brought  into  the  orchard 
here. — 
Doth  he  still  rage  ?  [Exit  Bigot. 

Pern.  He  is  more  patient 

Than  when  you  left  him :  even  now  he  sung. 

P.  Hen,  O  vanity  of  sickness !  fierce  extremes, 
In  their  continuance,  will  not  feel  themselves. 
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D«aib,  having  preyed  tipon  the  outward  parts, 
LesTM  them  inBensible:  and  his  siege  is  now 
Af>sinatthemind,  the  which  he pricksandiTounda 
With  many  legiong  of  strange  fantasies ; 
Which,  in  their  throng  and  press  to  that  latt  hold, 
Confound  themselves. — 'Tia  atrange  that  death 

ahoutd  aing ! — 
I  am  the  cygnet  to  this  pale  fiunt  awan, 
Who  chantt  a  doleftil  hymn  to  his  own  death. 
And  from  the  oi^an-pipe  of  frailty  aings 
His  soul  and  body  to  their  laatiog  rest. 


Sal.  Be  of  good  comfort,  prince:  for  you  are  boi 
To  aet  a  form  upon  that  indigest 
Which  he  hath  left  eo  shapelesa  and  lo  rude. 


K.  John.  Ay,  marry,  now  my  loul  halll  elbow- 

II  would  not  out  at  windows  nor  at  doors. 
There  is  so  hot  a  aummer  in  my  boaom. 
That  all  my  bowels  crumble  up  to  duat : 


:^-. 


I  am  a  scribbled  form,  drawn  with  a  pen 
Upon  a  parchment;  and  against  this  lire 
Do  I  shrink  up. 

P.  Hen.        How  fare*  your  majes^  ? 

K.  John.  Poisoned :  ill  fare  1 — dead,  foraoolt, 
cast  off  I 
And  none  of  you  will  bid  the  winter  come, 
To  thrust  his  icy  fingers  in  my  maw  : 
Nor  let  my  kingdom's  riven  take  their  course 
Through  my  burned  bosom:  norentreat  the  north 
To  make  iiis  bleak  winds  kiss  my  parched  lips, 
Andcomfortmewithcold.— Idonotaakyourauch: 
I  beg  cold  comfort :  and  you  are  ao  strut 


That  might  relieve  you  ! 

K.  John.  The  ealt  in  them  is  hot— 

Within  me  is  a  hell :  and  there  the  poison 
Is,  as  a  fiend,  confined  to  tyrannise 
On  unreprievable  condemned  blood. 

Enter  the  Bastard. 
Batt.  O,  I  am  scalded  with  my  violent  motion 
And  spleen  of  speed  to  see  your  majesty ! 

K.John,  O  cousin,  thou  art  come  to  set  mine 
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The  tackle  of  my  heart  is  cracked  aii<)  burned, 
And  all  the  shrouds  vherewith  my  life  ahoulil  sail 
Are  turned  to  one  thread,  one  little  hair: 
My  heart  liath  one  poor  string  to  slay  it  by, 
Which  holds  but  till  thy  news  be  uttered; 
And  then  all  this  thou  seest  ia  but  a  clod, 
And  module  of  confounded  royally. 

Bait.  The  Dauphin  ia  preparing  hitherwnrd  ; 
Where  Heaven  he  knon-e  how  ne  Bhalt  answer  him: 
For,  in  a  night,  the  best  port  of  my  power, 
Aa  I  upon  advantage  did  remove, 
Were  in  the  waahes,  all  unwarily, 
Derouri^d  by  the  unexpected  flood. 

[The  Kina  difi. 

Sal.  You  breathe  these  dead  news  in  as  dead 


My  liege,  mvlotd! — Butuowaking; 
P.  Urn.  Even  so  must  I 


w  ihui ! 


What  siirtty  of  the  world,  what  hope,  what  stay. 
When  this  was  now  a  king,  and  now  i>  clay  ! 

Biiit.  Art  thou  gone  so?  [  do  but  stay  behind 
To  do  the  office  for  thee  of  revenue; 
And  then  my  soul  slinll  wait  on  thee  to  heaven. 
As  it  on  earth  hath  been  thy  servant  still. — 


s  that  n 


1  your 


Where  be  your  powers?  Shewn 

And  instantly  return  with  me  again,  I 

To  push  destruction  and  perpetual  shame  I 

Out  of  the  weak  door  of  our  fainting  limd.  ' 

Straight  let  ut  seek,  or  straight  we  aliall  be  sought: 
The  Dauphin  rages  at  our  very  heels. 

Sat.  Itseemsyouknownotthensomuchaswe; 
The  Curilinal  Pandulph  is  within  at  rest. 
Who  half  an  hour  since  came  from  the  Dauphin, 
And  brings  from  him  sncli  offers  of  our  peace 


As  we  with  honour  and  reapect  may  take; 
With  purpose  presently  to  leave  this  war. 

Bail.  He  will  the  rather  do  it  when  he  sees 
Ourselves  well  sinewed  to  our  defence. 

Sal,  Nay,  it  is  in  a  manner  done  already: 
For  many  carriages  lie  hath  despatched 
To  (he  sea-side,  and  put  his  cause  and  quarrel 
To  the  disposing  of  the  cardinal : 
With  whom  yourself,  myself,  and  oilier  lords. 
If  you  think  meet,  this  afternoon  will  post 
To  c6nsnmmate  this  business  liappily. 

Bail,  Let  it  be  so. — And  you,  my  noble  prince, 
With  other  princes  that  may  best  be  spared, 
Sliell  wait  upon  your  father's  funeral. 

P.  Hen.  At  Worcester  must  his  body  be  iii- 

For  so  he  willed  it. 

Ball.  Thither  shall  it,  then. 

And  happily  may  your  sweet  self  put  on 
The  liJieal  state  and  glory  of  the  land : 
To  whom,  with  all  Buhmis»ioD,  on  my  knee, 
I  do  bequeath  my  faithful  services 
And  true  subjection  everlastingly. 

Sat.  And  the  like  tender  of  our  love  we  make. 
To  rest  without  a  spot  for  evermore. 

P.  Hen,   I  have  a  kind  soul  that  would  give 


1  tlianks. 


And  knows  not  how  to  da  it  but  with  tears. 

Bail.  O  let  us  pay  the  time  but  needful  tvoe, 
Since  it  hath  been  beforehand  with  ourgriefe. — 
This  England  never  did,  nor  never  shall. 
Lie  at  the  proud  foot  of  a  conqueror. 
But  when  it  first  did  help  to  wound  itself. 
Now  these  her  princes  are  come  home  again, 
Come  the  three  comers  of  the  world  in  arms. 
And  we  siinll  shock  them.     Nought  shall  make 

If  England  to  itself  do  rest  hut  true.      [Exeanl. 
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"  Towfailkfttl  iuljtci  I,  a  gentleman, 
Bern  tn  Nortkamptonthire ;  and  elde$i  ton, 
A$  I  neppoBe,  to  Robert  Falconkridfe.** 

Act  I.,  Seen«  1. 

Shakspere't  "Kivo  Johm"  was  founded  on  an  older 
plaj,  of  which  further  mention  will  be  found  subsequentlj. 
A  rough  iketch  of  the  character  of  Falconbridge  appears  in 
that  production.  Hollinshed  says  that  King  Richard  had  a 
natural  son,  named  Philip,  who  killed  the  Yiicount  de 
Limoges  to  rerenge  the  death  of  his  father. 

**Bttauit  he  hath  a  half-faee,  like  mpfalker. 
With  tkat  half-face  would  he  have  all  my  land. 
A  kalf-fmced  groat  Jiee  hundred  pounds  a-gear  !  " 

Act  I.,  Scene  1. 
The  allusion  here  is  to  the  silver  groats  of  Henry  VI I. 
and  Henrjr  VIII.,  which  had  on  them  a  half-face  or  profile, 
«s  is  the  custom  on  all  our  coin  in  the  present  day.  Pre- 
viously to  the  time  spoken  of,  the  groats  of  our  kings,  and, 
indeed,  all  their  silver  coinage,  had  a  full  face  crowned. 

"Or  the  reputed  ton  of  Ceeur-de-Uan ; 
Lord  of  tkg  preeeneet  and  no  land  beside  f" 

Act.  I.,  Scene  1. 
The  phrase  "  lord  of  thy  presence,"  means,  roaster  of  tliat 
dignity  and  grandeur  of  appearance  that  may  sufficiently 
distinguish  thee  from  the  vulgar,  without  the  help  of  for- 
tune. '*  Lord  of  his  presence"  apparently  signifies  great  in 
his  own  person  ;  and  is  used  in  this  sense  by  King  John  in 
ooe  of  the  following  scenes.— Johksoh. 

"  Mg  face  so  thin^ 

Tkat  in  mine  ear  I  durst  not  stick  a  rose, 
Lest  men  shostld  sag,  '  Look  where  Utree  farthings  goes  I' ^ 

Act  I.,  Scene  1. 

Queen  Elisabeth  coined  three-penny,  three-halfpenny, 
and  three-farthing  pieces ;  they  all  had  her  head  on  one  side 
of  Uie  coin,  and  a  rose  on  the  reverse.  Being  of  silver,  the 
"three-farthing  rose"  was  of  course  extremely  thin,  and 
hence  the  allusion.  It  appears  to  have  been  the  fashion, 
al&o,  for  men  to  wear  roses,  either  real  or  artificial,  in  a  lock 
near  the  ear. 

"  GvB.  Oood  leave,  good  Philip. 
BasT.  *  Philip  r —sparrow  I " 

Act  I.,  Scene  1. 

Tlie  sparrow  was  called  Philip  firom  its  note,  which  was 
•uppoecd  to  have  some  resemblance  to  that  word. 

*•  Knight,  knight,  good  mothert—BasUisco-like." 

Act  I.,  Scene  1. 

The  allusion  here  is  to  a  ridiculous  old  drama,  called 
"SoLTMAM  Axo  PERSXDa."  One  of  the  characters  is  Basi- 
lisco,  a  bragging  coward,  who,  however,  insists  upon  his 
rank,  and  desires  a  buffoon  servant  to  call  him  "  Knight, 
good  feUow,  knight." 

**  Me  that  perforce  robs  lions  of  their  hearts, 
Mag  easitg  win  a  wowusn's." — Act  I.,  Scene  1. 

There  is  an  old  metrical  romance  of  "  Richabd  Catua 
UE-Lion,"  wherein  this  celebrated  monarch  is  related  to 


have  acquired  his  distingubhing  appellation  by  having 
plucked  out  a  lion's  heart,  to  whose  fury  he  was  exposed  by 
the  Duke  of  Austria,  for  having  slain  his  son  with  a  blow  of 
the  fist.  The  story  is  also  related  by  several  of  the  ancient 
chroniclers. 


"  Btfore  Angiers  well  met,  brave  Austria." — ^Act  II.,  Scene  1. 

Leopold,  Duke  of  Austria,  by  whom  Richard  had  been 
thrown  into  prison  in  1193,  died  in  1195  (previous  to  the 
siege  here  recorded),  in  consequence  of  a  fall  from  his  horse. 
The  older  play  led  Shakspere  into  this  anachronisnu  Leo- 
pold's original  hostility  to  Richard  is  said  to  have  been 
derived  from  sonae  affiront  put  upon  him  by  Coeur-de-Uon 
at  the  siege  of  Acre. 

"  Mg  bog  a  bastard  /  Bgmg  soul,  I  think 
His  father  never  was  so  true  begot: 
It  cannot  be  an  if  thou  wert  his  mother.*' 

Act  II.,  Scene  1. 

Constance  alludes  to  Elinor's  infidelity  to  her  husband, 
Louis  VII.,  of  France,  on  account  of  which  she  was 
divorced,  and  afterwards  married  Henry  II.,  of  England, 
father  of  Richard  and  John. 

"  That  daughter  there  of  Spain,  the  ladg  Blanch, 
Is  near  to  England.'*— Act  II.,  Scene  2. 

The  lady  Blanch  was  daughter  of  A]phonso,  King  of 
Casiile,  who  was  married  to  a  sister  of  King  John. 


"  To  me,  and  to  the  state  of  mg  great  gri^f. 
Let  kings  assemble," — Act  III.,  Scene  1. 

In  "  Mncu  Ado  about  NoTHmo,**  the  father  of  Hero, 
depressed  by  her  disgrace,  declares  himself  so  subdued  by 
grief,  that  a  thread  might  lead  him.  How  is  it  that  grief  in 
Leonato  and  Lady  Constance  produces  effects  directly  op- 
posite, and  yet  both  agreeable  to  nature?— Sorrow  softens 
the  mind  while  it  is  yet  warmed  by  hope,  but  hardens  it 
when  it  is  congealed  by  despair.  Distress,  while  there  re- 
mains any  prospect  of  relief,  is  weak  and  flexible:  but 
when  no  succour  remains,  is  fearless  and  stubborn :  angry 
alike  at  those  that  injure,  and  those  that  do  not  help :  care- 
less to  please  where  nothiog  can  be  gained,  and  fearless  to 
offend  when  there  is  nothing  fUrther  to  be  dreaded.— Such 
was  this  writer's  knowledge  of  the  passions.— Jobbsom. 

"  O  LgmogesI  0  Austria  1  thou  dost  shame 
That  bloodg  spoil."— Act  III.,  Scene  1. 

The  poet  has  here  fallen  into  a  mistake  of  persons,  by 
following  the  older  play,  in  which  Austria  is  culled  "Ly- 
moges,  the  Austrich  duke."  The  castle  of  Chalux,  before 
which  Richard  fell  (1199),  belonged  to  Vidomar,  Viscount 
of  Lymoges,  or  Limoges;  and  this  circumstance  led,  no 
doubt,  to  the  original  enor. 

**Mg  mother  is  asstUUd  in  our  tent. 
And  ta*en  I  fear."— Act  III.,  Scene  2. 

The  queen-mother,  whom  King  John  had  made  Regent 
in  Anjou,  was  in  possession  of  the  town  of  Mirabeau,  in 
that  province.  On  the  approach  of  the  French  army  with 
Arthur,  she  sent  letters  to  King  John  to  come  to  her  relief. 
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which  he  Immediately  did.  As  he  advanced  to  the  town, 
he  encountered  the  anny  that  lay  before  it,  routed  them, 
and  took  Arthur  prisoner.  The  queen,  in  the  meanwhile, 
remaining  perfectly  secure  in  the  castle  of  Mirabeau. 

Such  is  supposed  to  be  the  most  authentic  statement; 
but,  according  to  some  accounts,  Arthur  took  Queen  Elinor 
prisoner,  who  was  afterwards  rescued  by  her  son. 

"  Bellt  book,  and  candle  thall  not  drive  mt  back, 
When  gold  and  eilver  beck*  me  to  come  on." 

Act  III.,  Scene  3. 

By  the  old  ecclesiastical  law,  it  was  decreed  that  sen- 
tence of  excommunication  was  to  be  "  explained  in  order 
in  English,  with  bells  tolling  and  candles  lighted,  that  it 
may  cause  the  greater  dread :  for  laymen  have  greater  re- 
gard to  this  solemnity,  than  to  the  effect  of  such  sentences." 

"  Then,  in  despite  of  brooded  watchful  day, 
I  would  into  thy  bosom  pour  my  thoughts." 

Act  III.,  Scene  3. 

"  Brooded,"  I  apprehend,  is  here  used,  with  our  author's 
usual  licence,  for  "brooding;" — that  is,  "day,  who  is  as 
vigilant,  as  ready  with  open  eye  to  mark  what  is  done  in  his 
presence,  as  an  animal  at  brood."  Mr.  Pope,  instead  of 
"  brooded,"  substituted  "  broad-eyed ;"  a  more  poetical 
epithet,  perhaps,  but  certainly  an  unnecessary  emendation. 
All  animals  while  "brooded"  (with  a  brood  of  young  under 
their  protection),  are  remarkably  vigilant. — Malome. 


"  Northampton.    J  Room  in  the  Castle."— Ad  IV.,  Scene  1. 

There  is  no  circumstance,  either  in  the  older  play  or  in 
Shakspere's,  to  denote  the  particular  castle  in  which  Arthur 
is  supposed  to  be  confined.  That  of  Northampton  has  been 
adopted,  because  in  the  first  act.  King  John  seems  to  have 
been  in  that  town. 

According  to  the  French  historians,  Arthur  was  first  im- 
prisoned at  Falaise,  in  Normandy,  and  afterwards  at  Rouen, 
where  he  was  secretly  put  to  death  by  John's  own  hand. 

"  Yet  I  remember,  when  I  was  in  France, 
Young  gentlemen  would  be  as  sad  as  night. 
Only  for  wantonness" — Act  lY.,  Scene  1. 

This  affectation  of  sadness  is  ridiculed  by  various  writers 
of  Shakspere's  day.  Lyly,  in  his  "Midas,"  says,  "Melan- 
choly is  the  crest  of  courtiers,  and  now  every  base  com- 
panion  says  he  is  melancholy." 

"  And  here 's  a  prophet  that  I  brought  with  me 
From  forth  the  street*  ofPomfret." 

Act  IV.,  Scene  2. 

This  man  was  a  hermit  in  great  repute  with  the  common 
people.  Notwithstanding  the  event  is  said  to  have  fallen 
out  as  he  prophesied,  the  poor  fellow  was  inhumanly 
dragged  at  horses'  tails  through  the  streets  of  Wareham,  and 
together  with  his  son,  who  appears  to  have  been  even  more 
innocent  than  his  father,  hanged  afterwards  upon  a  gibbet. 
Holinshed,  in  anno  1213.— Speed  says,  that  Peter  the  hermit 
was  suborned  by  the  pope's  legate,  the  French  king,  and 
the  barons. 

"  Hadst  thou  but  shook  thy  head,  or  made  a  pause. 
When  I  spake  darkly  what  I  purpnsM," 

Act  IV.,  Scene  2. 

There  are  many  touches  of  nature  in  this  conference  of 
John  with  Hubert.  A  man  engaged  in  wickedness  would 
keep  the  profit  to  himself,  and  transfer  the  guilt  to  his  ac- 
complice. These  reproaches  vented  against  Hubert  are  not 
the  words  of  art  or  policy,  but  the  eruptions  of  a  mind  swel- 
ling with  consciousness  of  a  crime,  and  desirous  of  discharge 
ing  its  misery  on  another. 


This  account  of  the  timidity  of  guQt  is  drawn,  afr  iptit 
recessibus  mentis,  from  the  intimate  knowledge  of  mankind : 
particularly  that  line  in  which  John  says,  that  "  to  have  bid 
him  tell  his  tale  in  express  words"  would  have  "struck  him 
dumb."  Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  bad  men  us«  all 
the  arts  of  fallacy  upon  themselves,  palliate  their  Mtions  to 
their  own  minds  by  gentle  terms,  and  hide  themselves  from 
their   own    detection    in   ambiguities    and  subterfuges.— 

JOBMSON. 

"  Within  this  bosom  never  entered  yet 
The  dreadful  motion  of  a  murderous  thought." 

Act  IV.,  Scene  2. 
Nothing  can  be  falser  than  what  Hubert  here  says  in  his 
own  vindication :  for  we  find,  from  a  preceding  scene,  that 
the  "  motion  of  a  murderous  thought"  had  entered  into  him. 
and  that  very  deeply :  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  the 
tears,  the  entreaties,  and  the  innocence  of  Arthur,  had 
diverted  and  suppressed  it. — Warbuktok. 

The  critic  here  is  correct  as  to  tho  fact ;  but  the  poet 
was  dramatically  Justified  in  representing  Hubert,  since  he 
had  not  acted  on  his  "  murderous  thought,"  as  anxious  to 
claim  the  merit  of  having  never  entertained  it.  This  is  one 
of  Shakspere's  exquisite  touches  of  reality.— J.  O. 


"  The  King,  I  fear,  is  poisoned  by  a  monk." 

Act  v..  Scene  6. 

Not  one  of  the  historians,  who  wrote  within  sixty  yean 
of  the  event,  mentions  this  improbable  story.  The  tale  is, 
that  a  monk,  to  revenge  himself  on  the  King,  for  a  saying  at 
which  he  took  offence,  poisoned  a  cup  of  ale,  and  brought  it 
to  his  majesty,  drank  some  of  it  himself  to  induce  the  King 
to  taste  it,  and  soon  afterwards  expired.— Thomas  Wykes  is 
the  first  who  mentions  it  in  his  chronicle,  as  a  report.  Ac- 
cording to  the  best  accounts,  John  died  at  Newark,  of  a 
fever.— Malokk. 

Holinshed  states,  that  the  monk's  motive  was  to  defeat 
the  revenge  of  John,  who  had  said  (from  hatred  of  the 
people  on  account  of  their  revolt)  that  he  would  cause  "  all 
kind  of  grain  to  be  at  a  Car  higher  price,  ere  many  dap 
should  pass." 

"  For,  in  a  night,  the  best  part  of  my  power. 
As  I  upon  advantage  did  remove, 
Were  in  the  washes  all  unwarily. 
Devoured  by  the  unexpected  Jiood." 

Act  v..  Scene  7. 

This  disaster  really  happened  to  King  John,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  immediate  cause  of  the  fever  that 
took  him  off.  As  he  passed  fh>m  Lynn  into  Lincolnshire, 
he  lost  by  an  inundation  all  his  treasure,  carriage,  baggage, 
and  regalia. 

"Kiwo  John"  was  first  published  in  the  original  folio, 
and  is  founded  on  an  older  play,  in  two  parts  (1591),  called 
"Thk  Troublebomb  Raignb  or  John,  Kiko  or  Evo- 

LAMD." 

The  present  historic  drama  is  pronounced  by  Johnson  to 
be  "  not  written  with  the  utmost  power  of  Shakspere."  The 
truth  is,  the  poet  had  no  "  fitmost  power."  He  has  told  ns 
in  this  very  play, — 

"  When  workmen  strive  to  do  better  than  well, 
They  do  confound  their  skill  in  covetousncaa.*' 

There  were  no  throes,  there  was  nothing  spasmodic,  in  the 
genius  of  Shakspere.  He  never  "confounded  his  skill." 
Take  any  two  of  his  plays  written  in  his  maturer  years,  and 
if  a  well-judged  preference  is  to  be  given  to  either,  it  will  be 
found  to  arise  from  the  subject,  not  its  execution.  In  his 
historical  plays,  as  we  have  said  (Introductory  Remarks), 
he  was  controlled  and  was  conteut  to  be  so.  He  might 
have  made  King  John  a  more  striking  character,  with  less 
art  and  labour ;  but  he  spared  neither,  when  he  was  to  paint 
him  as  he  lived. 
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REMARKS. 


t^T)  HAT  a  play  on  the  subject  of  '*  Richard  XL"  was  extant 
^  when  Shakspere  wrote  his  tragedy  there  can  no  longer  be  a 
question;  but  that  he  was  indebted  to  it  to  any  extent  we  do  not 
believe,  and  for  a  reason  which  we  shall  presently  deliver.  Many 
commentators,  however,  seem  hardly  to  have  made  up  their  minds 
as  to  the  existence  of  a  previous  play;  and  while  they  hint  at  it 
in  connexion  with  a  very  interesting  historical  event,  are  not,  afler  all,  quite  sure  that  Shakspere's 
tragedy  was  not  the  performance  in  question. 

On  the  night  preceding  the  ill-advised  incursion  of  the  Earl  of  Essex  into  the  City,  his  steward, 
Sir  Gilly  Meyrick,  and  his  secretary,  Henry  Cufie,  procured  to  be  played  "  the  play  of  the  Deposing  op 
Richard  II."  It  seems  they  were  informed  by  Augustine  Phillips,  to  whom  they  had  applied,  and 
who  was  one  of  the  players  at  the  Globe  Theatre,  that  "  the  play  was  old,  and  they  should  have  loss 
in  playing  it,  because  few  would  come  to  it  ;'*  and,  accordingly,  "there  were  forty  shillings  extraordinary 
given  to  play,  and  therefore  played  it  was."  This  term,  old,  sufficiently  indicates  that  it  was  not  the 
work  of  Shakspere,  which  had  not  been  written  more  than  three  or  four  years.  Camden,  likewise,  calls 
it  (he  "  cut-dated  play  of  Richard  II.;"  a  word  which,  in  this  instance,  appears  to  us  to  convey,  not 
only  the  sense  of  antiquated,  or  out  of  date,  but  also  of  superseded.  Why  mention  it  as  out-dated,  since 
that  could  make  no  difference  in  the  matter,  if  not  to  distinguish  it  from  the  new,  or  Shakspere's  play  7 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  pursue  this  a  little  further.  One  Hayward,  in  the  previous  year  (1599), 
had  published  his  History  of  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  which,  as  Malone  truly  says, 
was  in  fact  nothing  more  than  a  history  of  the  deposing  King  Richard  II.  The  critic  adds,  what  is 
likewise  true,  that  the  publication  of  this  book  gave  great  offence  at  court,  and  that  the  author  was 
heavily  censured  in  the  Star  Chamber,  and  committed  to  prison.  Hence,  he  infers  that  the  subject  itself 
was  disgustful  to  the  Queen,  and  that  Shakspere  felt  himself  constrained  to  omit  one  hundred  and 
fifty-four  lines,  describing  "  a  kind  of  trial  of  the  King,  and  his  actual  deposition  in  parliament,"  not  only 
in  the  representation,  but  in  his  printed  play. 

Now,  the  truth  is,  neither  Hayward' s  book,  as  to  its  substance,  nor  Shakspere's  play,  as  to  its  spirit, 
was  obnoxious  to  Queen  Elizabeth.  Hayward  was  censured  and  imprisoned,  not  for  writing  a  History 
of  the  first  year  of  Henry  IV.,  but  for  dedicating  it  to  the  Earl  of  Essex,  with  the  addition  of  all  his  titles 
and  offices  of  honour,  and  for  presuming  in  such  dedication  to  foretel  that  that  nobleman  was  yet  bom  to 
great  achievements,  at  a  time  when  the  Earl  was  suffering  under  the  displeasure  of  the  Queen,  suspended 
from  all  his  offices,  and  actually  in  the  custody  of  the  Lord  Keeper.  And  although  the  scene  of  Richard's 
formal  deposition  does  not  occur  in  the  first  edition  of  Shakspere's  play,  which  was  published  in  1597, 
yet  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  second,  which  was  published  in  the  year  following:— a  twelvemonth,  be  it 
remembered,  brfore  the  Earl  of  Essex  had  fallen  into  disgrace ;  before  he  had  conceived  any  designs 
against  her  Majesty;  and,  consequently,  before  the  Queen  could  have  taken  any  disgust  to  the  subject 
of  the  play,  or  felt  any  dread  of  its  representation.  Queen  Elizabeth  seldom  strained  at  a  gnat  or 
swallowed  a  camel ;  and  to  have  objected  to  the  scene  of  Richard's  deposition,  while  she  permitted  the 
scene  of  his  murder,  his  deposition  being  recognised  in  the  play,  and,  acoordingly^  perfectly  well  known 
to  the  audience,  is  to  suppose  a  degree  of  squeamishness  in  that  great  princess  not  only  foreign  to 
her  character,  but  absolutely  absurd  and  irrational.  We  have  no  doubt  that  the  play  caused  to  be  played 
by  Meyrick  and  Cuffe  was  written  in  a  totally  different  spirit  from  Shakspere's  tragedy  and  from 
Hayward's  history,  which  last  is  little  more  than  an  abstract  from  Holinshed ;  as,  indeed,  the  occurrences, 
and  some  of  the  passages,  in  our  author's  play  are  likewise  drawn  thence. 

From  a  play  like  the  older  one,  therefore,  thus  fallen  into  discredit,  and  fraught  probably  with  per- 
nicious sentiments,  Shakspere  can  have  borrowed  little  more  than  the  subject  His  production  is  adapted 
to  no  such  purpose  as  the  other.  True  to  his  design  of  representing  history,  and  of  revivifying  its  per- 
sonages, he  has  been  neither  unjust  to  Richard,  nor  partial  to  Bolingbroke.  What  they  were  to  the 
apprehension  of  every  reader  of  history,  even  so  has  he  painted  them,  and  with  colours  such  as  none 
but  he  could  employ,  and  with  a  pencil  such  as  none  other  could  wield.  Few  of  his  dramas  contain  finer 
things,  both  of  poetry  aud  passion,  than  are  to  be  found  in  **  Richard  II."  No  man  could  have  imagined 
that  this  play  would  help  the  cause  of  treason :  that  the  semblable  presentment,  on  a  public  stage,  of  thia 
weak  and  wilful,  thia  dejected  and  yet  majestic  creature,  Richard,  could  steel  men's  hearts : — 

"  They  must  perforce  have  melted, 
And  barbarism  itseU  have  pitied  him." 
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K.  Jtieh.  Old  John  of  Gaunt,  time-honoured  If  he  appeal  the  duke  on  ancient  malice; 

Lancaiter,  Or  iroTthily,  ai  a  good  subject  should, 

Halt  thou,  according  to  ttiy  oath  and  band,  On  eome  known  ground  of  treachery  in  him  T 
Brought  hither  Henry  Hereford  thy  bold  son;  Oaunl.  &b  near  ai  I  could  sift  him  on  that 

Here  to  make  good  the  hoiiteroui  late  appeal,  argument. 
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On  some  apparent  danger  seen  in  liim, 
Aimed  at  your  highness  ;  no  inveterate  malice. 
K.  Rich.  Then  call  them  to  our  presence:  face 
to  face, 
And  frowning  brow  to  brow,  ourselves  will  hear 
The  accuser  and  the  accused  freely  speak: — 

[Exeunt  some  Attendants. 
High-stomached  are  they  both,  and  full  of  ire; 
In  rage  deaf  as  the  sea,  hasty  as  fire. 

Re-enter  Attendants,  with  Bolingbroke  and 

Norfolk. 

Boling.  Many  years  of  happy  days  befal 
My  gracious  sovereign,  my  most  loving  liege  ! 

Nor,  Each  day  still  better  other's  happiness; 
Until  the  heavens,  envying  earth's  good  hap, 
Add  an  immortal  title  to  your  crown ! 

K.  Rich,  We  thank  you  both :  yet  one  but 
flatters  us, 
As  well  appeareth  by  the  cause  you  come ; 
Namely,  to  appeal  each  other  of  high  treason. — 
Cousin  of  Hereford,  what  dost  thou  object 
Against  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Thomas  Mowbray  ? 

Boling.  First,  (Heaven  be  the  record  to  my 
speech  !) 
In  the  devotion  of  a  subject's  love, 
Tendering  the  precious  safety  of  my  prince, 
And  free  from  other  misbegotten  hate, 
Come  I  appellant  to  this  princely  presence. — 
Now,  Thomas  Mowbray,  do  I  turn  to  thee ; 
And  mark  my  greeting  well :  for  what  I  speak 
My  body  shall  make  good  upon  this  earth. 
Or  my  divine  soul  answer  it  in  heaven  : — 
Thou  art  a  traitor  and  a  miscreant ; 
Too  good  to  be  so,  and  too  bad  to  live ; 
Since  the  more  fair  and  crystal  is  the  sky, 
The  uglier  seem  the  clouds  that  in  it  fly. 
Once  more,  the  more  to  aggravate  the  note, 
With  a  foul  traitor's  name  stuff  I  thy  throat ; 
And  wish  (so  please  my  sovereign),  ere  I  move. 
What  my  tongue  speaks  my  right-drawn  sword 
may  prove. 

Nor.  Let  not  my  cold  words  here  accuse  my 
zeal: 
'T  is  not  the  trial  of  a  woman's  war, 
The  bitter  clamour  of  two  eager  tongues. 
Can  arbitrate  this  cause  betwixt  us  twain  : 
The  blood  is  hot  that  must  be  cooled  for  this. 
Yet  can  I  not  of  such  tame  patience  boast. 
As  to  be  hushed,  and  nought  at  all  to  say. 
First,  the  fair  reverence  of  your  highness  curbs  me 
From  giving  reing  and  spurs  to  my  free  speech, 
Which  else  would  post  until  it  had  returned 
These  terms  of  treason  doubled  down  liis  throat. 
Setdng  aside  his  high  blood's  royalty, 
And  let  him  be  no  kinsman  to  my  liege, 
I  do  defy  him,  and  I  spit  at  him  ; 


Call  him  a  slanderous  coward  and  a  villain : 
Which  to  maintain,  I  would  allow  him  odds, 
And  meet  him,  were  I  tied  to  nm  a-foot 
Even  to  the  frozen  ridges  of  the  Alps, 
Or  any  other  groimd  inhabitable, 
Where  ever  Englishman  dare  set  his  foot. 
Meantime,  let  this  defend  my  loyalty, — 
By  all  my  hopes,  most  falsely  doth  he  lie. 

Boling.  Pale  trembling  coward,  there  I  throw 
my  gage, 
Disclaiming  here  the  kindred  of  a  king ; 
And  lay  aside  my  high  blood's  royalty, 
Which  fear,  not  reverence,  makes  thee  to  except. 
If  guilty  dread  hath  left  thee  so  much  strength 
As  to  take  up  mine  honour's  pawn,  then  stoop: 
By  that,  and  all  the  rites  of  knighthood  else. 
Will  I  make  good  against  thee,  arm  to  arm. 
What  I  have  spoke,  or  thou  canst  worse  devise. 

Nor.  I  take  it  up :  and  by  that  sword  I  swear 
Which  gently  laid  my  knighthood  on  my  shoulder, 
I  '11  answer  thee  in  any  fair  degree. 
Or  chivalrous  design  of  knightly  trial : 
And  when  I  mount,  alive  may  I  not  light 
If  I  be  traitor  or  unjustly  fight  I 

K.  Rich,  What  doth  our  cousin  lay  to  Mow- 
bray's charge  ? 
It  must  be  great  that  can  inherit  us 
So  much  as  of  a  thought  of  ill  in  liim. 

Boling.  Look,  what  I  speak  my  life  shall  prove 
it  true ; — 
That  Mowbray  hath   received   eight   thousand 

nobles. 
In  name  of  lendings  for  your  highness*  soldiers: 
The  which  he  hath  detained  for  lewd  employ  men  t5, 
Like  a  false  traitor  and  injurious  villain. 
Besides  I  say,  and  will  in  battle  prove 
(Or  here  or  elsewhere,  to  the  furthest  verge 
That  ever  was  surveyed  by  English  eye), 
That  all  the  treasons  for  these  eighteen  years 
Complotted  and  contrived  in  this  land, 
Fetch  from  false  Mowbray  their  first  head  and 

spring. 
Further  I  say  (and  further  will  maintain 
Upon  his  bad  life  to  make  all  this  good), 
That  he  did  plot  the  Duke  of  Gloster's  death ; 
Suggest  his  soon-believing  adversaries ; 
And  consequently,  like  a  traitor  coward, 
Sluiced  out  his  iimocent  soul  through  streams  of 

blood : 
Which  blood,  like  sacrificing  Abel's,  cries. 
Even  from  the  tongueless  caverns  of  the  earth, 
To  me  for  justice  and  rough  chastisement : 
And,  by  the  glorious  worth  of  my  descent. 
This  arm  shall  do  it,  or  this  life  be  spent. 

K,  Rich,  How  high   a    pitch    his  resolution 
soars ! — 
Thomas  of  Norfolk,  what  sayst  thou  to  this  ? 
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Nor,  Oy  let  my  sovereign  turn  away  his  face, 
And  bid  his  ears  a  little  while  be  deaf, 
Till  I  hare  told  this  slander  of  his  blood 
How  God  and  good  men  hate  so  foul  a  liar. 

K.  Rich.  Mowbray,  impartial  are  our  eyes  and 
ears: 
Were  he  my  brother,  nay,  my  kingdom's  heir 
(As  he  is  but  my  father's  brother's  son), 
Now  by  my  sceptre's  awe  I  make  a  vow 
Sucli  neighbour  nearness  to  our  sacred  blood 
Should  nothing  privilege  him,  nor  partialise 
The  unstooping  firmness  of  my  upright  soul. 
He  is  our  subject,  Mowbray ;  so  art  thou : 
Free  speech,  and  fearless,  I  to  thee  allow. 

Nor.  Then,  Bolingbroke,  as  low  as  to  thy  heart. 
Through  the  false  passage  of  thy  throat,  thou  liest ! 
Three  parts  of  that  receipt  I  had  for  Calais, 
Disbursed  I  duly  to  his  highness'  soldiers : 
The  other  part  reserved  I  by  consent; 
For  that  my  sovereign  liege  was  in  my  debt, 
Upon  remainder  of  a  dear  account 
Since  last  I  went  to  France  to  fetch  his  queen. 
Now  swallow  down  that  lie. — For  Gloster's  death, 
I  slew  him  not ;  but  to  my  own  disgrace, 
Neglected  my  sworn  duty  in  that  case. — 
For  you,  my  noble  lord  of  Lancaster, 
The  honourable  father  to  my  foe, 
Once  did  I  lay  in  ambush  for  your  life ; 
A  trespass  tliat  doth  vex  my  grieved  soul : 
But  ere  I  la^t  received  the  sacrament 
I  did  confess  it,  and  exactly  begged 
Your  grace's  pardon ;  and  I  hope  I  had  it 
This  is  my  fault.     As  for  the  rest  appealed, 
It  issues  from  the  rancour  of  a  villain, 
A  recreant  and  most  degenerate  traitor : 
Which  in  myself  I  boldly  will  defend; 
And  interchangeably  hurl  down  my  gage 
Upon  this  overweening  traitor's  foot, 
To  prove  myself  a  loyal  gentleman 
Even  in  the  best  blood  chambered  in  his  bosom. 
In  haste  whereof,  most  heartily  I  pray 
Your  highness  to  assign  our  trial  day. 
K.  Rich.  Wrath-kindled  gentlemen,  be  ruled 
by  me : 
Let 's  purge  this  choler  without  letting  blood : 
This  we  prescribe,  though  no  physician : 
Deep  malice  makes  too  deep  incision. 
Forget,  forgive ;  conclude,  and  be  agreed : 
Our  doctors  say  this  is  no  time  to  bleed. — 
Good  uncle,  let  this  end  where  it  begun : 
We  '11  calm  the  Duke  of  Norfolk ;  you  your  son. 

Gaunt.  To  be  a  make-peace  shall  become  my 
age:— 
Throw  down,  my  son,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk's  gage. 

K.  lUeh.  And,  Norfolk,  throw  down  his. 

Gaunt.  When,  Harry;  when? 

Obedience  bids  I  should  not  bid  again. 


K.  Rich.  Norfolk,  throw  down  ;  we  bid :  there 
is  no  boot. 

Nor.  Myself  I  throw,  dread  sovereign,  at  thy  foot : 
My  life  thou  shalt  command,  but  not  my  shame : 
Tlie  one  my  duty  owes ;  but  my  fair  name 
(Despite  of  death,  that  lives  upon  my  grave) 
To  dark  dishonour's  use  thou  shalt  not  have. 
I  am  disgraced,  impeached,  and  baffled  here ; 
Pierced  to  the  soul  with  slander's  venomed  spear : 
The  which  no  balm  can  cure  but  his  heart-blood 
Which  breathed  tliis  poison. 

K.  Rich.  Rage  must  be  withstood  : 

Give  me  his  gage : — lions  make  leopards  tame. 

Nor.  Yea,  but  not  change  their  spots:  take 
but  my  shame, 
And  I  resign  my  gage.     My  dear  dear  lord, 
The  purest  treasure  mortal  times  afford. 
Is  spotless  reputation :  that  away, 
Men  are  but  gilded  loam  or  painted  clay. 
A  jewel  in  a  ten-times-barred-up  chest 
Is  a  bold  spirit  in  a  loyal  breast. 
Mine  honour  is  my  life ;  both  grow  in  one  : 
Take  honour  from  me,  and  my  life  is  done. 
Then,  dear  my  liege,  mine  honour  let  me  try : 
In  that  I  live,  and  for  that  will  I  die. 

K.  Rick,  Cousin,  throw  down  your  gage :  do 
you  begin. 

Boling.  O  God  defend  my  soul  from  such  foul  sin ! 
Shall  I  seem  crestfallen  in  my  father's  sight ; 
Or  with  pale  beggar-fear  impeach  my  height 
Before  this  outdared  dastard  ?     Ere  my  tongue 
Shall  wound  mine  honour  with  such  feeble  wrong. 
Or  sound  so  base  a  parle,  my  teeth  shall  tear 
The  slavish  motive  of  recanting  fear. 
And  spit  it  bleeding,  in  his  high  disgrace, 
Where  shame  doth  harbour,  even  in  Mowbray's 
face.  {^Exit  Gaunt. 

K,  Rich.  We  were  not  born  to  sue,  but  to 
command : 
Which  since  we  cannot  do  to  make  you  friends. 
Be  ready,  as  your  lives  shall  answer  it, 
At  Coventry,  upon  Saint  Lambert's  day: 
There  shall  your  swords  and  lances  arbitrate 
The  swelling  difference  of  your  settled  hate. 
Since  we  cannot  atone  you,  you  shall  see 
Justice  design  the  victor's  chivalry. — 
Lord  Marshal,  command  our  officer  at  arms 
Be  ready  to  direct  these  home-alarms.  lExeunt, 


Scene  II. — The  same.     A  Room  in  the  Duke  of 
Lancaster's  Palace. 

Enter  Gaunt  and  Duchess  of  Gloster. 

Gaunt.  Alas!  the  part  I  had  in  Gloster's  blood 
Doth  more  solicit  me  than  your  exclaims. 
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To  lliT  Igaiiiat  the  butchen  of  his  life. 
But  since  correction  lieth  in  those  hnnda 
Which  made  the  Tault  thai  we  cannut  correct. 
Put  we  our  quarrel  to  the  will  of  Heaven ; 
Who,  when  He  seei  ihe  hours  ripe  on  eurlh, 
Will  rain  hot  vei.g-'ance  on  offenJerg-  head*. 

/>ucA.  Finds  brottierhood  in  thee  no  sharper  spur? 
Haih  love  in  tliy  old  blood  no  living  fire ! 
Edward's  seven  sons,  whereof  ihy self  art  one, 
Were  as  seven  phials  of  his  sacred  blood, 
Or  seven  fair  branches  springing  from  one  root : 
Some  of  those  seven  are  dried  by  nature's  course. 


Some  of  those  branches  by  the  destinies  cut: 
But  Thomas,  my  dear  lord,  my  life,  myGlcnter, — 
One  phial  full  of  Edward's  sacred  blood. 
One  flourisiiing  branch  of  his  most  royal  root, — 
la  cracfaed,  and  all  the  precious  liquor  spilt: 
Is  hacked  down,  and  his  summer  leaves  all  faded. 
By  envy's  hand,  and  murder's  bloody  axe. 
Ah.Gaunt!  hisblood  was  ihine:  that  bed,  thaiwomb. 
That  meltle,  that  self-mould,  that  fashioned  thee, 
Made  htm  a  man  :  and  though  thou  bv'sl  and 

Yet  art  thou  slain  in  him :  Ihou  dost  consent 


In  lome  large  meuure  in  ihf  father's  death, 
tn  that  thou  seest  thjf  wretched  brother  die, 
Who  wai  the  model  of  thy  father's  life. 
Call  it  not  patience.  Gaunt;  it  is  despair. 
In  suffering  thus  thy  brother  to  be  slaughtered, 
Thou  shew'st  the  naked  pathway  to  thy  life; 
Teaching  stem  murder  how  tn  butcher  thee. 
That  which  in  mean  men  we  entitle  patience. 
Is  pale  cold  cowardice  in  noble  bTeaats, 
What  ihall  I  say  I— to  safeguard  thine  own  life, 
The  best  way  is  to  'venge  my  Gloster's  death. 
(•aunt.  Heaven's  is  the  quarrel :  for  Heaven's 
substitute, 
His  deputy  anointed  in  His  sight. 
Hath  caused  his  death :  the  which,  if  wrongfully. 
Let  Heaven  revenge;  for  I  may  never  lift 
An  angry  arm  against  His  minister. 
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i>ucA.  Where  then,  alas !  may  I  complain  my  telfT 
Gaunt.  To  Heaven,  the  widow's  champion  and 

defence. 
Duck.  Why  then,  1  will.   Farewell,  old  Gaunt^ 
Thou  go'st  to  Coventry,  there  to  behold 
Our  cousin  Hereford  and  fell  Mowbray  fight: — 
O,  sic  my  husband's  wrongs  on  Hereford's  ipear, 
That  it  may  enter  butcher  Mowbr«y's  breast  I 
Or,  if  misfortune  miss  the  first  career, 
Be  Mowbray's  sins  so  heavy  in  his  bosom 
That  they  may  break  his  foaming  courier's  back, 
And  throw  the  rider  headlong  in  the  lists, 
A  caitiff  recreant  to  my  cousin  Hereford  \ — 
Farewell,  old  Gaunt :  thy  sometime  brother's  wife 
With  her  companion  grief  must  end  her  life. 

Gaunt.  Sister,  farewell :   I  must  to  Coventry  : 
As  much  good  stay  with  thee  as  go  with  me  I 
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Dueh.  Yet  one  word  more : — grief  boundeth 
vrhere  it  falls, 
Not  with  the  empty  hoUowness,  but  weight : 
I  take  my  leave  before  I  have  begun ; 
For  sorrow  ends  not  when  it  seemeth  done : — 
Commend  me  to  my  brother,  Edmund  York. 
Lo,  this  is  all : — nay,  yet  depart  not  so  : 
Though  this  be  all,  do  not  so  quickly  go : 
I  shall  remember  more.     Bid  him — O,  what  ? — 
With  all  good  speed  at  Plashy  visit  me. 
Alack,  and  what  shall  good  old  York  there  see 
But  empty  lodgings  and  unfurnished  walls. 
Unpeopled  offices,  untrodden  stones  ? 
And  what  hear  there  for  welcome  but  my  groans  ? 
Therefore  commend  me  :  let  him  not  come  there. 
To  seek  out  sorrow  that  dwells  everywhere. 
Desolate,  desolate,  will  I  hence  and  die : 
The  last  leave  of  thee  takes  my  weeping  eye. 

^Exeunt, 


Scene  III.  —  Gosford  Green,  near  Coventry. 
Lists  set  out,  and  a  Throne.  Heralds,  ^c. 
attending. 

Enter  the  Lord  Marshal  and  Aumerle. 

Afar,  My  lord  Aumerle,  is  Harry  Hereford 

armed  7 
Aum.  Yea,  at  all  points;  and  longs  to  enter  in. 
Afar.  The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  sprightfully  and 
bold, 
Stays  but  the  summons  of  the  appellant's  trumpet 
jium.  Why,  then,  the  champions  are  prepared, 
and  stay 
For  nothing  but  his  majesty's  approach. 

Fburisfi  of  trumpets.  Enter  Kino  Richard, 
who  takes  his  seat  on  the  throne;  Gaunt  and 
several  Noblemen,  tcho  take  their  places.  A 
trumpet  is  sounded,  and  answered  by  another 
trumpet  within.  Then  enter  Norfolk  in  ar- 
mour, preceded  by  a  Herald. 

K.Bieh.  Marshal,  demand  of  yonder  champion 
The  cause  of  his  arrival  here  in  arms : 
Ask  him  his  name ;  and  orderly  proceed 
To  swear  bim  in  the  justice  of  his  cause. 
Afar.  In  God's  name  and  the  King's,  say  who 
thou  art. 
And  why  thou  com'st  thus  knightly  clad  in  arms : 
Against  what  man  thou  com'st,  and  what  thy 

quarrel. 
Speak  truly,  on  thy  knighthood  and  thy  oath : 
And  so  defend  thee  Heaven  and  thy  valour ! 
Abr.  My  name  is  Thomas  Mowbray,  Duke  of 
Norfolk : 
Who  hither  come,  engaged  by  my  oath. 


(Which  Heaven  defend  a  knight  should  violate!) 
Both  to  defend  my  loyalty  and  truth. 
To  God,  my  king,  and  my  succeeding  issue, 
Against  the  Duke  of  Hereford,  that  appeals  me; 
And  by  the  grace  of  God,  and  this  mine  arm, 
To  prove  him,  in  defending  of  myself, 
A  traitor  to  my  God,  my  king,  and  me : 
And,  as  I  truly  fight,  defend  me  Heaven  I 

{^ffe  takes  his  seat. 

IVumpet  sounds.    Enter  Bolingbroke  in  armour  ; 
preceded  by  a  Herald. 

K.  Rich.  Marshal,  ask  yonder  knight  in  arms 
Both  who  he  is  and  why  he  cometh  hither. 
Thus  plated  in  habiliments  of  war : 
And  formally,  according  to  our  law. 
Depose  him  in  the  justice  of  his  cause. 

Mar.  What  is  thy  name ;  and  wherefore  com'st 
thou  hither, 
Before  King  Richard,  in  his  royal  lists  ? 
Against  whom  com6st  thou;   and  what's  thy 

quarrel  ? 
Speak  like  a  true  knight,  so  defend  thee  Heaven ! 

BoUng.    Harry  of  Hereford,  Lancaster,  and 
Derby, 
Am  I :  who  ready  here  do  stand  in  arms. 
To  prove,  by  Heaven's  grace  and  my  body's  valour. 
In  lists,  on  Thomas  Mowbray,  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
That  he  's  a  traitor,  foul  and  dangerous. 
To  God  of  heaven.  King  Richard,  and  to  me : 
And,  as  I  truly  fight,  defend  me  Heaven ! 

Afar.  On  pain  of  death,  no  person  be  so  bold 
Or  daring-hardy  as  to  touch  the  lists. 
Except  the  marshal  and  such  officers 
Appointed  to  direct  these  fair  designs. 

Boling.  Lord  Marshal,  let  me  kiss  my  sove- 
reign's hand. 
And  bow  my  knee  before  his  majesty : 
For  Mowbray  and  myself  are  like  two  men 
That  vow  a  long  and  weary  pilgrimage : 
Then  let  us  take  a  ceremonious  leave 
And  loving  f&rewell  of  our  several  friends. 

Afar.  The  appellant  in  all  duty  greets  your 
highness, 
And  craves  to  kiss  your  hand  and  take  his  leave. 

K.  Rich.  We  will  descend  and  fold  him  in  our 
arms. — 
Cousin  of  Hereford,  as  thy  cause  is  right 
So  be  thy  fortune  in  this  royal  fight ! 
Farewell,  my  blood :  which  if  it  to-day  thou  shed. 
Lament  we  may,  but  not  revenge  thee  dead. 

BoUng,  O,  let  no  noble  eye  profane  a  tear 
For  me,  if  I  be  gored  with  Mowbray's  spear: 
As  confident  as  is  the  falcon's  flight 
Against  a  bird,  do  I  with  Mowbray  fight, — 
My  loving  lord  [To  Lord  Marshal],  I  take  my 
leave  of  you : 
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Of  you,  my  noble  cousin,  Lord  Aumerle : — 
Not  sick,  althougli  I  have  to  do  with  death ; 
But  lusty,  young,  and  cheerly  drawing  breath. — 
Lo,  as  at  English  feasts),  so  I  regreet 
The  daintiest  last,  to  make  the  end  most  sweet : 
O  thou,  the  earthly  author  of  my  blood, — 

[7b  Gaunt. 
Whose  youthful  spirit,  in  me  regenerate, 
Doth  with  a  twofold  vigour  lift  me  up 
To  reach  at  victory  above  my  head, — 
Add  proof  unto  mine  armour  with  thy  prayers ; 
And  with  thy  blessings  steel  my  lance's  point, 
That  it  may  enter  Mowbray's  waxen  coat. 
And  furbish  new  the  name  of  John  of  Gaunt, 
Even  in  the  lusty  'haviour  of  his  son. 

Gaunt,  Heaven  in  thy  good  cause  make  thee 

prosperous ! 
Be  swift  like  lightning  in  the  execution  ; 
And  let  thy  blows,  doubly  redoubled, 
Fall  like  amazing  thimder  on  the  casque 
Of  thy  adverse  pernicious  enemy. 
Rouse  up  thy  youthful  blood:  be  valiant  and  live. 
Boling,  Mine  innocency,  and  Saint  George  to 

thrive  !  [//c  taken  his  seat. 

Nor.   Irising].   However  Heaven  or  fortune 

cast  my  lot, 
There  lives  or  dies,  true  to  King  Richard's  throne, 
A  loyal,  just,  and  upright  gentleman. 
Never  did  captive  with  a  freer  heart 
Cast  off  his  chains  of  bondage,  and  embrace 
His  golden  uncontrolled  enfranchisement, 
More  than  my  dancing  soul  doth  celebrate 
This  feast  of  battle  with  mine  adversary. — 
Most  mighty  liege,  and  my  companion  peers. 
Take  from  my  mouth  the  wish  of  happy  years : 
As  gentle  and  as  jocund  as  to  jest, 
Go  I  to  fight :  truth  hatli  a  quiet  breast. 

K.  Rich.  Farewell,  my  lord :  securely  I  espy 
Virtue  with  valour  couched  in  thine  eye. — 
Order  the  trial,  marshal,  and  begin. 

The  King  and  the  Lords  return  to  their  seats. 

Mar.  Harry  of  Hereford,  Lancaster,  and  Derby, 
Receive  thy  lance;  and  God  defend  the  right! 
Boling.  [rising'].  Strong  as  a  tower  in  hope,  I 

cry  "Amen." 
Mar.  Go  bear  this  lance  [  To  an  Officer]  to 

Thomas,  Duke  of  Norfolk. 
1st  Her.  Harry  of  Hereford,  Lancaster,  and 
Derby, 
Stands  here  for  God,  his  sovereign,  and  himself. 
On  pain  to  be  found  false  and  recreant. 
To  prove  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Tliomas  Mowbray, 
A  traitor  to  his  God,  his  king,  and  him ; 
And  dares  him  to  set  forward  to  the  fight. 
2nd  Her.   Here  standeth  Thomas  Mowbray, 
Duke  of  Norfolk, 


On  pain  to  be  found  false  and  recreant, 
Both  to  defend  himself  and  to  approve 
Henry  of  Hereford,  Lancaster,  and  Derby, 
To  God,  his  sovereign,  and  to  him,  disloyal: 
Courageously  and  with  a  free  desire. 
Attending  but  the  signal  to  begin. 
Mar.  Sound,  trumpets ;  and  set  forward,  com- 
batants.—  [^  charge  sounded. 
Stay !  the  King  hath  thrown  his  warder  down. 
K.  Rich.  Let  them  lay  by  their  helmets  and 

their  spears. 
And  both  return  back  to  their  chairs  again : — 
Withdraw  with  us  : — and  let  the  trumpets  sound 
While  we  return  these  dukes  what  we  decree. — 

I A  long  Jlourish. 
Draw  near,  [  7b  the  Combatants. 

And  list  what,  with  our  council,  we  have  done: — 
For  that  our  kingdom's  earth  should  not  be  soiled 
With  that  dear  blood  which  it  hath  fostered ; 
And  for  our  eyes  do  hate  the  dire  aspect 
Of  civil  wounds,  ploughed  up  with  neighbours' 

swords ; 
And  for  we  think  the  eagle-winged  pride 
Of  sky-aspiring  and  ambitious  thoughts. 
With  rival-hating  envy,  set  you  on 
To  wake  our  peace,  which  in  our  country's  cradle 
Draws  the  sweet  infant  breath  of  gentle  sleep 
(Which  so  roused  up  with  boisterous  mituned 

drums 
With  harsh  resounding  trumpets'  dreadful  bray, 
And  grating  shock  of  wrathful  iron  arms, 
Might  from  our  quiet  c6nfines  fright  fair  peace, 
And  make  us  wade  even  in  our  kindred's  blood); — 
Therefore  we  banish  you  our  territories. 
You,  cousin  Hereford,  upon  pain  of  death, 
Till  twice  five  summers  have  enriched  our  fields 
Shall  not  regreet  our  fair  dominions, 
But  tread  the  stranger  paths  of  banishment. 
Boling.  Your  will  be  done.     This   must  my 

comfort  be, — 
That  sun  that  warms  you  here  shall  shine  on  me; 
And  those  his  golden  beams,  to  you  here  lent, 
Shall  point  on  me,  and  gild  my  banishment. 
K.  Rich.  Norfolk,  for  thee  remains  a  heavier 

doom, 
Which  I  with  some  unwillingness  pronounce : 
The  fly-slow  hours  shall  not  determinate 
The  dateless  limit  of  thy  dear  exile : — 
The  hopeless  word  of  "  never  to  return" 
Breathe  I  against  thee,  upon  pain  of  life. 

Nor,    A  heavy  sentence,  my  most  sovereign 

liege, 
And  all  unlooked  for  from  your  highness'  mouth ! 
A  dearer  merit — ^not  so  deep  a  maim 
As  to  be  cast  forth  in  the  common  air — 
Have  I  deserved  at  your  highness*  hand. 
The  language  I  have  learned  these  forty  years, 
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My  native  English,  now  I  must  forego : 
And  now  my  tongue's  use  is  to  me  no  more 
Than  an  unstring^d  viol  or  a  harp ; 
Or  like  a  cunning  instrument  cased  up, 
Or,  heing  open,  put  into  his  hands 
That  knows  no  touch  to  tune  the  harmony. 
Within  my  mouth  you  have  engaoled  my  tongue, 
Doubly  portcullised  with  my  teeth  and  lips: 
And  dull,  unfeeling,  barren  ignorance, 
Is  made  my  jailor  to  attend  on  me. 
I  am  too  old  to  fawn  upon  a  nurse. 
Too  far  in  years  to  be  a  pupil  now : 
What  is  thy  sentence,  then,  but  speechless  death. 
Which  robs  my  tongue  from  breathing  native 
breath? 

K,  Rich.  It  boots  thee  not  to  be  compassionate: 
After  our  sentence  plaining  comes  too  late. 

Nor.  Then  thus  I  turn  me  from  my  country's 

light. 

To  dwell  in  solemn  shades  of  endless  night ! 

[^Retiring. 

K.  Rich,  Return  again,  and  take  an  oath  with 
thee. 
Lay  on  our  royal  sword  your  banished  hands : 
Swear  by  the  duty  that  you  owe  to  heaven 
(Our  part  therein  we  banish  with  yourselves) 
To  keep  the  oath  that  we  administer: — 
You  never  shall  (so  help  you  truth  and  heaven !) 
Embrace  each  other's  love  in  banishment ; 
Nor  never  look  upon  each  other's  face ; 
Nor  never  write,  regreet,  nor  reconcile 
This  lowering  tempest  of  your  home-bred  hate ; 
Nor  never  by  advised  purpose  meet. 
To  plot,  contrive,  or  complot  any  ill, 
'Gainst  us,  our  state,  our  subjects,  or  our  land. 

BoUng.  I  swear. 

Nor,  And  I,  to  keep  all  this. 

BoUng.  Norfolk,  so  far  as  to  mine  enemy : — 
By  this  time,  had  the  King  permitted  us. 
One  of  our  souls  had  wandered  in  the  air. 
Banished  this  frail  septilchre  of  our  flesh, 
As  now  our  flesh  is  banished  from  this  land : — 
Confess  thy  treasons  ere  thou  fly  the  realm  : 
Since  thou  hast  far  to  go,  bear  not  along 
The  clogging  burden  of  a  guilty  soul. 

Nor.  No,  Bolingbroke :  if  ever  I  were  traitor, 
My  name  he  blotted  from  the  book  of  life, 
And  I  firom  heaven  banished  as  from  hence ! 
But  what  thou  art,  heaven,  thou,  and  I  do  know; 
And  all  too  soon,  I  fear,  the  King  shall  rue. — 
Farewell,  my  liege. — Now  no  way  can  I  stray : 
Save  back  to  England,  all  the  world  's  my  way. 

[Exit. 

K.  Rich.  Uncle,  even  in  the  glasses  of  thine 
eyes 
I  see  thy  grieved  heart :  thy  sad  aifp^ct 
Hath  from  the  number  of  his  banished  years 


Plucked  four  away. — Six  frozen  winters  spent, 
Return  [To  Bolingbroke]  with  welcome  home 
from  banishment. 

Boling.  How  long  a  time  lies  in  one  little  word ! 
Four  lagging  winters,  and  four  wanton  springs. 
End  in  a  word :  such  is  the  breath  of  kings ! 

Gaunt.  I  thank  my  liege,  that,  in  regard  of  me. 
He  shortens  four  years  of  my  son's  exile: 
But  little  vantage  shall  I  reap  thereby : 
For  ere  the  six  years  that  he  hath  to  spend 
Can  change  their  moons  and  bring  their  times 

about, 
My  oil-dried  lamp  and  time-be  wasted  light 
Shall  be  extinct  with  age  and  endless  night : 
My  inch  of  taper  will  be  burnt  and  done. 
And  blindfold  death  not  let  me  see  my  son. 

K.  Rich.  Why,  uncle,  thou  hast  many  years 
to  live. 

Gaunt.  But  not  a  minute.  King,  that  thou 
canst  give. 
Shorten  my  days  thou  canst  with  sullen  sorrow, 
And  pluck  nights  from  me,  but  not  lend  a  morrow : 
Thou  canst  help  time  to  furrow  me  with  age. 
But  stop  no  wrinkle  in  his  pilgrimage : 
Thy  word  is  current  with  him  for  my  death ; 
But  dead,  thy  kingdom  cannot  buy  my  breath. 

K.  Rich.  Thy  son  is  banished  upon  good  advice, 
Whereto  thy  tongue  a  party-verdict  gave : 
Why  at  our  justice  seem'st  thou,  then,  to  lour? 

Gaunt.  Things  sweet  to  taste  prove  in  digestion 
sour. 
You  urged  me  as  a  judge ;  but  I  had  rather 
You  would  have  bid  me  argu'e  like  a  father. 
O,  had  it  been  a  stranger,  not  my  child. 
To  smooth  his  fault  I  should  have  been  more  mild : 
A  partial  slander  sought  I  to  avoid. 
And  in  the  sentence  my  own  life  destroyed. 
Alas !  I  looked  when  some  of  you  should  say 
I  was  too  strict,  to  make  mine  own  away : 
But  you  gave  leave  to  my  unwilling  tongue. 
Against  my  will,  to  do  myself  this  wrong. 

K.  Rich.  Cousin,  farewell : — and,  uncle,  bid 
him  so : 
Six  years  we  banish  him,  and  he  shall  go. 

[Flourish.    Exeunt  King  Richard  and  Train. 

Aum.  Cousin,  farewell :  what  presence  must 
not  know 
(From  where  you  do  remain)  let  paper  shew. 

Mar.  My  lord,  no  leave  take  I :  for  I  will  ride 
As  far  as  land  will  let  me,  by  your  side. 

Gaunt.  O,  to  what  purpose  dost  thou  hoard  thy 
words, 
That  thou  return 'st  no  greeting  to  thy  friends  ? 

BoUng.  I  have  too  few  to  take  my  leave  of  you, 
When  the  tongue's  office  should  be  prodigal 
To  breathe  the  abundant  dolour  of  the  heart. 

Gaunt.  Thy  grief  is  but  thy  absence  for  a  time. 
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Boling.  Joy  absent,  grief  is  present  for  that  time. 

GrtMfj/.  VV  hat  is  six  win  ters  ?  they  are  quickly  gone. 

Boliitg.  To  men  in  joy ;  but  grief  makes  one 
hour  ten. 

Gaunt.  Call  it  a  travel  that  thou  tak'st  for  plea- 
sure. 

Boling.  My  heart  will  sigh  when  I  miscall  it  so; 
Which  finds  it  an  enforced  pilgrimage. 

Gaunt.  The  sullen  passage  of  thy  weary  steps 
Esteem  a  foil,  wherein  thou  art  to  set 
The  precious  jewel  of  thy  home-return. 

Boling.  Nay,  rather  every  tedious  stride  I  make 
Will  but  remember  me  what  a  deal  of  world 
I  wander  from  the  jew^els  that  I  love. 
Must  I  not  serve  a  long  apprenticchood 
To  foreign  passages ;  and  in  the  end, 
Having  my  freedom,  boast  of  nothing  else 
But  that  I  was  a  journeyman  to  grief? 

Gaunt.  All  places  that  the  eye  of  heaven  visits 
Are  to  a  wise  man  ports  and  happy  havens. 
Teach  thy  necessity  to  reason  thus ; 
There  is  no  virtue  like  necessity. 
Think  not  the  King  did  banish  thee ; 
But  thou  the  King.     Woe  doth  the  heavier  ait 
Where  it  perceives  it  is  but  faintly  borne. 
Go,  say  I  sent  thee  forth  to  purchase  honour ; 
And  not  the  King  exiled  thee :  or  suppose 
Devouring  pestilence  hangs  in  our  air, 
And  thou  art  flying  to  a  fresher  clime. 
Look,  what  thy  soul  holds  dear,  imagine  it 
To  lie  that  way  thougo'st,  not  whence  thou  com'st. 
Suppose  the  singing  birds  musicians ; 
The  grass  whereon  thou  tread'st  the  presence 

strewed ; 
The  flowers,  fair  ladies  ;  and  thy  steps  no  more 
Than  a  delightful  measure  or  a  dance : 
For  gnarling  sorrow  hath  less  power  to  bite 
The  man  that  mocks  at  it  and  sets  it  light. 

Boling.  O,  who  can  hold  a  fire  in  his  hand 
By  thinking  on  the  frosty  Caucasus  : 
Or  cloy  the  hungry  edge  of  appetite 
By  bare  imagination  of  a  feast : 
Or  wallow  naked  in  December  snow 
By  thinking  on  fantastic  summer's  heat  ? 
O,  no !  the  apprehension  of  the  good 
Gives  but  the  greater  feeling  to  the  worse : 
Fell  sorrow's  tooth  doth  never  rankle  more 
Than  when  it  bites,  but  lanceth  not  the  sore. 

Gaunt.  Come,  come,  my  son ;  I  *11  bring  thee 
on  thy  way : 
Had  I  thy  youth  and  cause,  I  would  not  stay. 

Boling.  Then,    England's  ground,   farewell ; 
sweet  soil,  adieu : 
My  mother  and  my  nurse,  that  bears  me  yet ! 
Where'er  I  wander,  boast  of  this  I  can, — 
Though  banished,  yet  a  true-bom  Englishman. 

[^Exeunt. 


Scene  IV. — The  same.     A  Room  in  the  King's 

Palace, 

Enter  Kino  Richard,  Bagot,  and  Green  : 
A  u  M  E  R  L  E  following. 

K.  Rich.  We  did  observe. — Cousin  Aumerle, 
How  far  brought  you  high  Hereford  on  his  way? 

Aum.  1  brought  high  Hereford,  if  you  call 
him  so. 
But  to  the  next  highway,  and  there  I  left  him. 

K.  Rich.  And  say  what  store  of  parting  tears 
were  shed? 

Aum.  'Faith,  none  by  me :  except  the  north- 
east wind. 
Which  then  blew  bitterly  against  our  faces. 
Awaked  the  sleeping  rheum;  and  so,  by  chance, 
Did  grace  our  hollow  parting  with  a  tear. 

K.  Rich.    What  said   our   cousin  when  you 
parted  with  him  ? 

Aum.  **  Farewell :" 
And,  for  my  heart  disdained  that  my  tongue 
Should  so  profane  the  word,  that  taught  me  craft 
To  counterfeit  oppression  of  such  grief 
That  words  seemed  buried  in  my  sorrow's  grave. 
Marry,  would  the  word  farewell  have  lengthened 

hours. 
And  added  years  to  his  short  banishment. 
He  should  have  had  a  volume  of  farewells : 
But  since  it  would  not,  he  had  none  from  me. 

K.  Rich.  He  is  our  cousin,  cousin ;  but 't  is 
doubt. 
When  time  shall  call  him  home  from  banishment, 
Whether  our  kinsman  come  to  see  his  friends. 
Ourself,  and  Bushy,  Bagot  here,  and  Green, 
Observed  his  courtship  to  the  common  people : 
How  he  did  seem  to  dive  into  their  hearts. 
With  humble  and  familiar  courtesy : 
What  reverence  he  did  throw  away  on  slaves ; 
Wooing  poor  craftsmen  with  the  craft  of  smiles, 
And  patient  underbearing  of  his  fortune. 
As  't  were  to  banish  their  affects  with  him. 
Off  goes  his  bonnet  to  an  oyster-wench : 
A  brace  of  draymen  bid  God  speed  him  well, 
And  had  the  tribute  of  his  supple  knee, 
With   "  Thanks,    my  countrymen,    ray  loving 

friends:" 
As  were  our  England  in  reversion  his, 
And  he  our  subjects'  next  degree  in  hope. 

Green,  Well,  he  is  gone;  and  with  him  go 
these  thoughts. 
Now  for  the  rebels  which  stand  out  in  Ireland: 
Expedient  manage  must  be  made,  ray  liege. 
Ere  further  leisure  yield  them  further  means 
For  their  advantage  and  your  highness'  loss. 

K.  Rich.  We  will  ourself  in  person  to  this  war. 
And,  for  our  coffers  (with  too  great  a  court 
And  liberal  largess)  are  grown  somewhat  light, 
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We  are  «nrorced  to  farm  our  royal  realm : 
The  revenue  whereof  shall  furnish  us 
For  our  affairt  in  hand.     If  that  come  short. 
Our  substitutes  at  home  shall  hav«  blank  chartera ; 
WIiereIo,when  they  shall  know  what  men  are  rich, 
They  shall  subscribe  them  for  Urge  sums  of  gold, 
And  send  them  after  to  lupply  our  wants: 
For  we  will  make  for  Ireland  presently. 

Ettler  Bushy. 
Buihf,  what  news  I 


fiiitAj|.OIdJohnofQauntisgrievouBsick,mylord: 
Suddenly  taken;  and  hath  sent  post-liosle 
To  entreat  your  majeaty  to  visit  him. 

K.  Hich.  Where  lies  he  ? 

Baihy.  At  Ely  House. 

Jir.flieA.  Nowput  it,  heaven,  inhUphjsician'smiiid 
To  help  liim  to  his  grave  immediately  ! 
The  lining  of  his  colferi  ahall  make  coals 
To  deck  our  soldiers  for  Iheae  Irish  warn. — 
Come,  gentlemen,  let 's  all  go  visit  him  : 
Pray  God  we  may  make  haste,  tnd  come  too  late  1 
[  Exeunt. 


/ 


StENE  I. — London.     A  Jtoom'm  Ely  House. 

GaDMT  on  a  eoitek;  the  Dt;Ke  of  York  and 

othtrt  itanding  by  him. 
Gaunt.  Will  the  King  come,  that  I  may  breathe 
my  last 
III  wboleaome  counsel  to  his  unataid  youth  ? 
York.  Vex  not  yourself,  nor  strive  not  with 
your  breath ; 
For  ill  in  vain  comes  counsel  to  his  ear. 

GawU.  O,  but  they  aay  the  tongues  of  dying  men 
Enforee  attention  like  deep  harmony : 
Where  words  are  scarce  they  are  seldom  spent 

For  they  breathe  truth  that  breathe  llieir  wiirds 

He  that  no  more  must  say  is  listened  more 
Than  tliey  whom  youth  and  ease  have  taught 
to  glose : 

Moreare  men's  ends  marked  than  their  lives  before: 
The  setting  sun  and  music  at  the  close, 

Ai  the  last  taste  of  sneeta,  is  aweeleat  lait; 

Writ  in  remembrance  more  than  things  long  past. 

Though  Richard  my  life's  counsel  would  not  hear, 

My  death's  lad  tale  may  yet  undeaf  his  ear. 


I 

I'wri.  No;  it  is  atopped  with  olhor  flattering 
Bounds, — 
As  praises  of  hia  state.     Then  there  are  found 
Lascivious  metres,  to  whose  venom  sound 
The  open  ear  of  youth  doth  always  listen : 
Report  of  fashions  in  proud  Italy  ; 
Whose  manners  still  our  lardy  apiah  nation 
Limps  aflcr,  in  baac  imitation. 
Where  doth  the  world  thrust  forth  a  vanity 
(So  it  be  new,  there  'a  no  respect  how  vile) 
Tliat  is  not  quickly  buzzed  into  his  earsT 
Then  all  too  late  cornea  counsel  to  be  heard. 
Where  will  doth  mutiny  wilh  wit's  regard. 
Direct  not  him  whose  way  himself  will  choose : 
'Tis  breath   thou  lack's!,  and  that  breath  wilt 
thou  lose. 

Gaunt.  Methinksl  am  a  prophet  new  inspired; 
And  thus,  expiring,  do  forelel  of  him : — 
His  rash  fierce  blaze  of  riot  cannot  last; 
for  violent  firtis  aoon  burn  out  themselves  : 
SinallshoiTcrslaatlong,  but  suddenstorma  are  short: 
He  tires  betimes  that  spurs  too  fast  betimes : 
With  eager  feeding  food  dolh  choke  the  feeder: 
Light  vanity,  insatiate  cormorant. 
Consuming  means,  soon  preys  upon  it>etf. — 
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This  royal  throne  of  kings,  this  sceptered  isle, 
This  earth  of  majesty,  this  seat  of  Mars, 
This  other  Eden,  demi-paradise ; 
This  fortress,  built  by  nature  for  herself 
Against  infection  and  the  hand  of  war  ; 
This  happy  breed  of  men,  this  little  world ; 
This  precious  stone  set  in  the  silver  sea 
(Which  serves  it  in  the  office  of  a  wall, 
Or  as  a  moat  defensive  to  a  house, 
Against  the  envy  of  less  happier  lands) ; 
This  blessed  plot,  this  earth,  this  realm,  this  Eng- 
land, 
This  nurse,  this  teeming  womb  of  royal  kings. 
Feared  by  their  breed  and  famous  by  their  birth. 
Renowned  for  their  deeds  as  far  from  home 
(For  Christian  service  and  true  chivalry) 
As  is  the  sepulchre,  in  stubborn  Jewry, 
Of  the  world's  ransom,  blessed  Mary's  son : 
This  land  of  such  dear  souls,  this  dear  dear  land. 
Dear  for  her  reputation  through  the  world, 
Is  now  leased  out  (I  die  pronouncing  it) 
Like  to  a  tenement  or  pelting  farm : 
England,  bound  in  with  the  triumphant  sea, 
Whose  rocky  shore  beats  back  the  envious  siege 
Of  w^atery  Neptune,  is  now  bound  in  with  shame. 
With  inky  blots,  and  rotten  parchment  bonds : 
That  England,  that  was  wont  to  conquer  others, 
Hath  made  a  shameful  conquest  of  itself: — 
O,  would  the  scandal  vanish  with  my  life. 
How  happy  then  were  my  ensuing  death  ! 

Enter  Kino  Richard  and  Queen;  Aumerle, 
Bushy,    Green,    Baoot,    Ross,    and  Wil- 

LOUGIIBY. 

York,  The  King  is  come  :  deal  mildly  with  his 
youth ; 
For  young  hot  colts,  being  raged,  do  rage  the  more. 

Queen,  How  fares  our  noble  uncle,  Lancaster? 

K,  Rich.  What  comfort,  man  ?   How  is 't  with 
ag^d  Gaunt? 

Gaunt,  O,  how  that  name  befits  my  composi- 
tion ! 
Old  Gaunt,  indeed !  and  gaunt  in  being  old. 
Within  me  grief  hath  kept  a  tedious  fast : 
And  who  abstains  from  meat  that  is  not  gaunt? 
For  sleeping  England  long  time  have  I  watched : 
Watching  breeds  leanness,  leanness  is  all  gaunt. 
The  pleasure  that  some  fathers  feed  upon 
Is  my  strict  fast:  I  mean  my  children's  looks: 
And,  therein  fasting,  hast  thou  made  me  gaunt. 
Gaunt  am  I  for  the  grave,  gaunt  as  a  grave, 
Whose  hollow  womb  inherits  nought  but  bones. 

K.  Rich,  Can  sick  men  play  so  nicely  with  their 
names? 

Gaunt,  No :  misery  makes  sport  to  mock  itself. 
Since  thou  dost  seek  to  kill  my  name  in  me, 
I  mock  my  name,  great  King,  to  flatter  thee. 


K,  Rich,  Should  dying  men  flatter  with  those 
that  live  ? 

Gaunt.  No,  no :  men  living  flatter  those  that  die. 

K.  Rich,  Thou,  now  a  dying,  sayst  thou  flat- 
ter'st  me. 

Gaunt.  Oh  no:  thoudiest,  though  I  the  sicker  be. 

K.  Rich.  I  am  in  health ;  I  breathe,  and  see 
thee  ill. 

Gaunt.  Now,  He  that  made  me  knows  I  see 
thee  ill : 
111  in  myself  to  see,  and  in  thee  seeing  ill. 
Tliy  death-bed  is  no  lesser  than  thy  land. 
Wherein  thou  liest  in  reputation  sick : 
And  thou,  too  careless  patient  as  thou  art, 
Committ'st  thy  anointed  body  to  the  cure 
Of  those  physicians  that  first  wounded  thee. 
A  thousand  flatterers  sit  within  thy  crown, 
Whose  compass  is  no  bigger  than  thy  head : 
And  yet,  incag^d  in  so  small  a  verge, 
Tlie  waste  is  no  whit  lesser  than  thy  land. 
O  had  thy  grandsire,  with  a  prophet's  eye. 
Seen  how  his  son's  son  should  destroy  his  sons. 
From  forth  thy  reach  he  would  have  laid  thy 

shame ; 
Deposing  thee  before  thou  wert  possessed, 
Which  art  possessed  now  to  depose  thyself. 
Why,  cousin,  wert  thou  regent  of  the  world. 
It  were  a  shame  to  let  this  land  by  lease : 
But  for  thy  world  enjoying  but  this  land, 
Is  it  not  more  than  shame  to  shame  it  so  ? 
Landlord  of  England  art  thou  now,  not  King : 
Thy  state  of  law  is  bondslave  to  the  law; 
And  thou — 

K,  Rich,        — A  lunatic,  lean-witted  fool. 
Presuming  on  an  ague's  privilege, 
Dar'st  with  thy  frozen  admonition 
Make  pale  our  cheek ;  chasing  the  royal  blood, 
With  fury,  from  his  native  residence. 
Now  by  my  seat's  right  royal  majesty, 
W^ert  thou  not  brother  to  great  Edward's  son, 
This  tongue  that  runs  so  roundly  in  thy  head 
Should  run  thy  head  from  thy  unreverend  shoul- 
ders. 

Gaunt,  O,  spare  me  not,  my  brother  Edward's 
son. 
For  that  I  was  his  father  Edward's  son : 
That  blood  already,  like  the  pelican, 
Hast  thou  tapped  out  and  drunkenly  caroused. 
My  brother  Gloster,  plain  well-meaning  soul, 
(Whom  fair  befal  in  heaven  'mongst  happy  souls !) 
May  be  a  precedent  and  witness  good 
That  thou  respect'st  not  spilling  Edward's  blood. 
Join  with  the  present  sickness  that  I  have : 
And  thy  unkindness  be  like  crooked  age, 
To  crop  at  once  a  too-long-withered  flower. 
Live  in  thy  shame,  but  die  not  shame  with  thee ! 
These  words  hereafter  thy  tormentors  be. — 
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Cmtvtj  me  to  my  bed,  then  to  my  grave: 
Love  they  to  live  that  love  and  honour  have. 

[£xi(,  borne  out  by  *u  Attendant. 

K.  Jlieh.  And  let  them  die  that  age  and  buI- 

leni  have : 

For  both  host  thou,  and  both  become  the  grave, 

Yori.  I  do  beMech  your  miyesty,  impute  his 

To  wayward  ticklioeu  and  age  in  him : 
He  lovei  you,  on  my  life,  and  holds  you  dear 
As  Harry  Duke  of  Hereford,  were  he  here. 
it.  Bkh,  Right ;  you  say  true : — as  Hereford's 

Ai  theirs,  so  mine  :  and  all  be  as  it  is. 
Enter  NosTHUHBEaLiNO. 
North.  My  liege,  old  Gaunt  commends  him 

to  your  majesty. 
K.  Sick.  Whet  says  he  T 
North.  Nay,  nothing :  all  is  said. 


His  tongue  is  now  a  stringlesi 

Words,  life,  and  all,  old  Lancaster  hath  spent. 

York.  Be  York  the  next  that  must  be  bank- 
Though  death  he  poor,  it  ends  a  mortal  woe. 

K.  Bkh.  The  ripest  fruit  first  falls,  and  so 
doth  he : 
Hii  time  is  spent ;  our  pilgrimage  must  be. 
So  much  for  that. — Now  for  our  Irish  wars: 
We  must  supplant  those  rough  rug-headed  kerns, 
Which  live  Uke  venom  where  no  venom  else 
But  only  they  hath  privilege  to  live. 
And,  for  these  great  affairs  do  ask  same  charge, 

The  plate,  coin,  revenues  and  moveables 
Whereof  our  uncle  Gaunt  did  stand  possessed. 
York.  How  long  shall  I  be  patient !   Ah,  bow 
long 
Shall  tender  duty  make  me  suffer  wrong  t 
Not  Glostei's  death,  nor  Hereford's  banishment, 
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Not   Gaunt's  rebukes,   nor   England's  private 

wrongs, 
Nor  the  prevention  of  poor  Bolingbroke 
About  his  marriage,  nor  my  own  disgrace, 
Have  ever  made  me  sour  my  patient  cheek, 
Or  bend  one  wrinkle  on  my  sovereign's  face. — 
I  am  the  last  of  noble  Edward's  sons. 
Of  whom  thy  father,  Prince  of  Wales,  was  first : 
In  war  was  never  lion  raged  more  fierce, 
In  peace  was  never  gentle  lamb  more  mild, 
Than  was  that  young  and  princely  gentleman. 
His  face  thou  hast ;  for  even  so  looked  he 
Accomplished  with  the  number  of  thy  hours  : 
But  when  he  frowned,  it  was  against  the  French, 
And  not  against  his  friends :  his  noble  hand 
Did  win  what  he  did  spend,  and  spent  not  that 
Which  his  triumphant  father's  hand  had  won  : 
His  hands  were  guilty  of  no  kindred's  blood, 
But  bloody  with  the  enemies  of  his  kin. 
O  Richard !  York  is  too  far  gone  with  grief, 
Or  else  he  never  would  compare  between. 

K,  Rich,  Why,  uncle,  what 's  the  matter  ? 

York,  O  my  liege, 

Pardon  me,  if  you  please  :  if  not,  I  (pleased 
Not  to  be  pardoned)  am  content  withal. 
Seek  you  to  seize  and  gripe  into  your  hands 
The  royalties  and  rights  of  banished  Hereford  ? 
Is  not  Gaunt  dead;  and  doth  not  Hereford  live? 
Was  not  Gaunt  just ;  and  is  not  Harry  true  ? 
Did  not  the  one  deserve  to  have  an  heir : 
Is  not  his  heir  a  well-deserving  son  ?  — 
Take  Hereford's  rights  away,  and  take  from  time 
His  charters  and  his  customary  rights : 
Let  not  to-morrow  then  ensue  to-day  : 
Be  not  thyself;  for  how  art  thou  a  king 
But  by  fair  sequence  and  succession  ? — 
Now,  afore  God,  (God  forbid  I  say  true !) 
If  you  do  wrongfully  seize  Hereford's  rights. 
Call  in  the  letters-patent  that  he  hath 
By  his  attorneys-general  to  sue 
His  livery,  and  deny  his  offered  homage. 
You  pluck  a  thousand  dangers  on  your  head; 
You  lose  a  thousand  well-dispos6d  hearts. 
And  prick  my  tender  patience  to  those  thoughts 
Which  honour  and  allegiance  cannot  think. 

K,  Rich.  Think  what  you  will :  we  seize  into 
our  hands 
His  plate,  his  goods,  his  money,  and  his  lands. 

York,    I  '11  not  be  by  the  while.     My  liege, 
farewell. 
What  will  ensue  hereof  there  's  none  can  tell : 
But  by  bad  courses  may  be  understood 
That  their  events  can  never  fall  out  good.   [^Exit, 

K,  Rich,  Go  Bushy,  to  the  Earl  of  Wiltshire 
straight : 
Bid  him  repair  to  us  to  Ely  House, 
To  see  this  business.    To-morrow  next 


We  will  for  Ireland :  and  't  is  time,  I  trow. 
And  we  create,  in  absence  of  ourself, 
Our  uncle  York  lord  governor  of  England ; 
For  he  is  just,  and  always  loved  us  well. — 
Come  on,  our  Queen  :  to-morrow  must  we  part : 
Be  merry,  for  our  time  of  stay  is  short.  [^Flourish. 
lExeuni  King,  Queen,  Bushy,  Aumerle, 
Green,  and  Bagot. 
North.  Well,  lords,  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  is 

dead. 
Ross.  And  living  too ;  for  now  his  son  is  duke. 
WiUo.  Barely  in  title,  not  in  revenue. 
North,  Richly  in  both,  if  justice  had  her  right. 
Ross.  My  heart  is  great :  but  it  must  break 
with  silence. 
Ere 't  be  disburdened  with  a  liberal  tongue. 
North,   Nay,  speak  thy  mind:  and  let  him 
ne'er  speak  more 
That  speaks  thy  words  again,  to  do  thee  harm ! 
Willo,  Tends  that  thou  'dst  speak  to  the  Duke 
of  Hereford? 
If  it  be  so,  out  with  it  boldly,  man : 
Quick  is  mine  ear  to  hear  of  good  towards  him. 

Ross,  No  good  at  all  that  I  can  do  for  him : 
Unless  you  call  it  good  to  pity  him, 
Bereft  and  gelded  of  his  patrimony. 

North,    Now,  afore  heaven,  'tis  shame  such 
wrongs  are  borne 
In  him  (a  royal  prince)  and  many  more 
Of  noble  blood  in  this  declining  land. 
The  King  is  not  himself,  but  basely  led 
By  flatterers :  and  what  they  will  inform, 
Merely  in  hate,  'gainst  any  of  us  all, 
That  will  the  King  severely  piosecute 
'Gainst  us,  our  lives,  our  children,  and  our  heirs. 
Ross,  The  commons  hath  he  pilled  with  grievous 
taxes. 
And  quite  lost  their  hearts  :  the  nobles  hath  he 

fined 
For  ancient  quarrels,  and  quite  lost  their  hearts. 
Willo.  And  daily  new  exactions  are  devised: 
As  blanks,  benevolences,  and  I  wot  not  what 
But  what,  o' God's  name,  doth  become  of  this? 
North.  Wars  have  not  wasted  it ;  for  warred 
he  hath  not, 
But  basely  yielded  upon  compromise 
That  which  his  ancestors  achieved  with  blows : 
More  hath  he  spent  in  peace  than  they  in  wars. 
Ross,  The  Earl  of  Wiltshire  hath  the  realm  in 

farm. 
WiUo.    The  King's  grown  bankrupt,  like  a 

broken  man. 
North,  Reproach  and  dissolution  hangeth  over 

him. 
Ross.  He  hath  not  money  for  these  Irish  wars 
(His  burdenous  taxations  notwithstanding), 
But  by  the  robbing  of  the  banished  duke. 
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North,  HU  noble  kinsman : — most  degenerate 
king ! 
But,  lords,  we  hear  this  fearful  tempest  sing, 
Yet  seek  no  shelter  to  avoid  the  storm : 
We  see  the  wind  sit  sore  upon  our  sails, 
And  yet  we  strike  not,  but  securely  perish. 

Rou,  We  see  the  very  wreck  that  we  must 
suffer: 
And  unavoided  is  the  danger  now, 
For  suffering  so  the  causes  of  our  wreck. 

North,  Not  so :  even  through  the  hollow  eyes 
of  death 
I  spy  life  peering;  but  I  dare  not  say 
How  near  the  tidings  of  our  comfort  is. 

WUio,  Nay,  let  us  share  thy  thoughts,  as  thou 
dost  ours. 

RoMs,  Be  confident  to  speak,  Northumberland. 
We  three  are  but  thyself;  and  speaking  so. 
Thy  words  are  but  as  thoughts :  therefore  be  bold. 
,   North,  Then  thus : — I  have  from  Port  le  Blanc 

(a  bay 
In  Britanny)  received  intelligence 
That  Harry  Hereford,  Reignold  Lord  Cobham 
(The  son  of  Richard  Earl  of  Arundel), 
That  late  broke  from  the  Duke  of  Exeter, 
His  brother,  Archbishop  late  of  Canterbury, 
Sir  Thomas  Erpingham,  Sir  John  Ramston, 
Sir  John  Norbery,  Sir  Robert  Waterton,  and 

Francis  Quoint, — 
All  these,  well  furnished  by  the  Duke  of  Bretagne 
With  eight  tall  ships,  three  thousand  men  of  war, 
Are  making  hither  with  all  due  expedience. 
And  shortly  mean  to  touch  our  northern  shore : 
Perhaps  they  had  ere  this,  but  that  they  stay 
The  first  departure  of  tlie  King  for  Ireland. 
If,  then,  we  shall  shake  off  our  slavish  yoke, 
Imp  out  our  drooping  country's  broken  wing. 
Redeem  from  broking  pawn  the  blemished  crown, 
Wipe  off  the  dust  that  hides  our  sceptre's  gilt, 
And  make  high  majesty  look  like  itself, 
Away  with  me,  in  post  to  Ravenspurg : 
But  if  you  faint,  as  fearing  to  do  so. 
Stay  and  be  secret,  and  myself  will  go. 

Ron,  To  horse,  to  horse !  urge  doubts  to  them 

that  fear. 
WiUo,  Hold  out  my  horse,  and  I  will  first  be 
there.  [Exeunt, 


Scene  II. — The  same,    A  Room  m  the  Palace, 

Enter  Queen,  Bushy,  and  Bag  or. 

Bushy.  Madam,  your  majesty  is  too  much  sad : 
You  promised,  when  you  parted  with  the  King, 
To  lay  aside  life-harming  heaviness, 
And  entertain  a  cheerful  disposition. 


Queen,  To  please  the  King,  I  did :  to  please 
myself 
I  cannot  do  it :  yet  I  know  no  cause 
Why  I  should  welcome  such  a  guest  as  grief. 
Save  bidding  farewell  to  so  sweet  a  guest 
As  my  sweet  Richard : — yet  again,  methinks. 
Some  unborn  sorrow,  ripe  in  fortune's  womb. 
Is  coming  towards  me,  and  my  inward  soul 
With  nothing  trembles :  at  something  it  grieves. 
More  than  with  parting  from  my  lord  the  King. 

Bushy.  Each  substance  of  a  grief  hath  twenty 
shadows. 
Which  shew  like  grief  itself,  but  are  not  so : 
For  sorrow's  eye,  glaz6d  with  blinding  tears, 
Divides  one  thing  entire  to  many  objects: 
Like  perspectives,  which  rightly  gazed  upon 
Shew  nothing  but  confusion ;  eyed  awry. 
Distinguish  form : — so  your  sweet  majesty. 
Looking  awry  upon  your  lord's  departure. 
Finds  shapes  of  griefs,  more  than  himself,  to  wail : 
Which,  looked  on  as  it  is,  is  nought  but  shadows 
Of  what  it  IB  not.     Then,  thrice-gracious  queen, 
More   than  your  lord's  departure  weep  not : 

more's  not  seen : 
Or  if  it  be,  't  is  with  false  sorrow's  eye. 
Which,  for  things  true,  weeps  things  imaginary. 

Queen,  It  may  be  so ;  but  yet  my  inward  soul 
Persuades  me  it  is  otherwise.     Howe'er  it  be, 
I  cannot  but  be  sad :  so  heavy  sad 
As  (though  in  thinking  on  no  thought  I  think) 
Makes  me  with  heavy  nothing  faint  and  shrink. 

Bushy.  'T  is  nothing  but  conceit,  my  gracious 
lady. 

Queen,   Tis  nothing  less.      Conceit  is  still 
derived 
From  some  forefather  grief:  mine  is  not  so; 
For  nothing  hath  begot  my  something  grief. 
Or  something  hath  the  nothing  that  I  grieve. 
'T  is  in  reversion  that  I  do  possess ; 
But  what  it  is,  that  is  not  yet  known ;  what 
I  cannot  name :  't  is  nameless  woe,  I  wot. 

Enter  Green. 

Green,   God  save  your  majesty! — and  well 
met,  gentlemen. — 
I  hope  the  King  is  not  yet  shipped  for  Ireland. 
Queen,  Why  hop'st  thou  so?  't  is  better  hope 
he  is: 
For  his  designs  crave  haste ;  his  haste  good  hope : 
Then  wherefore  dost  thou  hope  he  is  not  shipped? 
Green,  That  he,  our  hope,  might  have  retired 
his  power. 
And  driven  into  despair  an  enemy's  hope. 
Who  strongly  hath  set  footing  in  this  land : — 
The  banished  Bolingbroke  repeals  himself. 
And  with  uplifted  arms  is  safe  arrived 
At  Ravenspurg. 
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Queen.  Now  God  in  \ 
Green.  O  madam,  'ti 


Tlie  lord  Northutnbeiland,  hii  young  son  Henry   i 

The  lords  of  Ross,  Beaumond,  and  Wilioughby, 
With  all  their  powerrul  fciends,  are  fled  to  him. 
Bulky.  Why  have  you  not  proclaimed  Nor- 
thumberland, 


And  all  ihe  rest  of  the  reToUing  faction, 
Trnitora? 

Green.  We  haver  whereupon  Ihe  Earl  of  Wor- 

Hath  brolie  his  etalT,  resigned  his  stevardship, 
And  all  Ihe  household  servants  fled  with  him 
To  Botingbroke. 

Queen.  So,  Green,  thou  art  the  midwife  to  m; 


And  Bolingbrolte  my  sorrow's  dismal  heir. 
Now  hath  my  soul  brotight  forth  her  prodigy : 
And  I,  a  gasping  new-delivered  mother, 
Have  woe  to  woe,  sorrow  to  sorrow,  joined ! 

Bushy.  Despair  not,  madam. 

Queen.  Who  shall  hinder  meF 

I  will  despair,  and  be  at  enmity 
With  cozening  hope  :  he  is  a  flatterer, 
A  paraaite,  a  keeper-back  of  death. 
Who  gently  would  dissolve  ihe  bands  of  life. 
Which  false  hope  lingers  in  extremity. 


Enter  Yons. 
Green.  Here  comet  the  Duke  of  Vork. 

Queen.  With  signs  of  war  about  his  aged  neck : 
O,  full  of  caiefiil  business  are  his  looks  ! — 
Uncle,  for  heaven's  sake  speak  comfortable  words. 

York.  Should   1  do   so,    I   should  belie   my 
thoughts : 
Comfort 's  in  heaven ;  and  we  are  on  the  earth. 
Where  nothing  lives  but  crosses,  care,  and  grief. 
Your  husband  he  is  gone  to  «itve  far  oS^ 
Whilst  others  come  to  make  him  lose  at  home : 
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Here  am  I  left  to  underprop  his  land ; 
Who,  weak  with  age,  cannot  support  myself. — 
Now  comes  the  sick  hour  that  his  surfeit  made : 
Now  shall  he  try  his  friends  that  flattered  him. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.  My  lord,  your  son  was  gone  hefore  I  came. 
York.  He  was  ? — why  so ! — ^go  all  which  way 
it  will  !— 
The  nobles  tliey  are  fled,  the  commons  they  are  cold, 
And  will,  I  fear,  revolt  on  Hereford's  side. — 
Sirrah,  get  thee  to  Plashy,  to  my  sister  Gloster : 
Bid  her  send  me  presently  a  thousand  pounds. 
Hold,  take  my  ring. 

Serv.  My  lord,  I  had  forgot  to  tell  your  lordship : 
To-day,  as  I  came  by,  I  called  there : — 
But  I  shall  grieve  you  to  report  the  rest. 
York.  What  is  it,  knave? 
Serv.  An  hour  before  I  came  the  duchess  died. 
York.  God  for  his  mercy !  what  a  tide  of  woes 
Comes  rushing  on  this  woeful  land  at  once ! 
I  know  not  vrhat  to  do. — I  would  to  God 
(So  my  untruth  had  not  provoked  him  to  it), 
The  King  had  cut  off'my  head  with  my  brother's ! — 
What,  are  there  posts  despatched  for  Ireland  ? — 
How  shall  we  do  for  money  for  these  wars  ? — 
Come,  sister, — cousin,  I  would  say:  pray  par- 
don me. — 
Go,  fellow    {to  the  Servant],  get  thee  home; 

provide  some  carts. 
And  bring  away  the  armour  that  is  there. — 

[Exit  Servant. 
Gentlemen,  will  you  go  muster  men?  If  I  know 
How  or  which  way  to  order  these  afiairs. 
Thus  disorderly  thrust  into  my  hands. 
Never  believe  me.     Both  are  my  kinsmen  : 
The  one's  my  sovereign,  whom  both  my  oath 
And  duty  bids  defend  ;  the  other,  again. 
Is  my  kinsman,  whom  the  King  hath  wronged ; 
Whom  conscience  and  my  kindred  bids  to  right. 
Well,  somewhat  we  must  do. — Come,  cousin,  1 11 
Dispose  of  you. — Gentlemen,  go  muster  up  your 

men, 
And  meet  me  presently  at  Berkley  Castle. 
I  should  to  Plashy  too ; 
But  time  will  not  permit. — All  is  uneven. 
And  every  thing  is  left  at  six  and  seven ! 

[Exeunt  York  and  Queen. 
Buihy.  The  wind  sits  fair  for  news  to  go  to 
Ireland, 
Bat  none  returns.     For  us  to  )evy  power 
Proportionable  to  the  enemy. 
Is  all  impossible. 

Green.  Besides,  our  nearness  to  the  King  in  love. 
Is  near  the  hate  of  those  love  not  the  King. 
Bogot.  And  that 's  the  wavering  commons : 
for  their  love 


Lies  in  their  purses ;  and  whoso  empties  them, 
By  so  much  fills  their  hearts  with  deadly  hate. 

Bushy,    Wherein  the  King  stands  generally 
condemned. 

Bagot.  If  judgment  lie  in  them,  then  so  do  we ; 
Because  we  ever  have  been  near  the  King. 

Green.  Well,  I  '11  for  refuge  straight  to  Bristol 
Castle ; 
The  Earl  of  Wiltshire  is  already  there. 

Btuhy.  Thither  will  I  with  you :  for  little  ofiice 
The  hateful  commons  will  perform  for  us. 
Except,  like  curs,  to  tear  us  all  in  pieces. — 
Will  you  go  along  with  us  ? 

Bagot.  No ;  I  '11  to  Ireland  to  his  Majesty. 
Farewell :  if  heart's  presages  be  not  vain. 
We  three  here  part  that  ne'er  shall  meet  again. 

Bushy.  That 's  as  York  thrives  to  beat  back 
BoUngbroke. 

Green,  Alas,  poor  duke !  the  task  he  under- 
takes 
Is — numbering  sands,  and  drinking  oceans  dry : 
Where  one  on  his  side  fights,  thousands  will  fly. 

Bushy.  Farewell  at  once ;  for  once,  for  all,  and 
ever. 

Green.  Well,  we  may  meet  again. 

Bagot.  I  fear  me,  never.  [Exeunt. 


Scene  III.— The  Wilds  m  Glostershire. 

Enter  Bolinobroke  and  Northumberland, 

with  Forces. 

BoUng.  How  far  is  it,  my  lord,  to  Berkley  now  ? 

North.  Believe  me,  noble  lord, 
I  am  a  stranger  here  in  Glostershire. 
These  high  wild  hills  and  rough  uneven  ways 
Draw  out  our  miles,  and  make  them  wearisome : 
And  yet  your  fair  discourse  hath  been  as  sugar, 
Making  the  hard  way  sweet  and  delectable. 
But  I  bethink  me  what  a  weary  way 
From  Ravenspurg  to  Cotswold  will  be  found 
In  Ross  and  Willoughby,  wanting  your  company ; 
Which,  I  protest,  hath  very  much  beguiled 
The  tediousness  and  process  of  my  travel : 
But  theirs  is  sweetened  with  the  hope  to  have 
The  present  benefit  which  I  possess : 
And  hope  to  joy,  is  little  less  in  joy 
Than  hope  enjoyed.     By  this  the  weary  lords 
Shall  make  their  way  seem  short :  as  mine  hath 

done 
By  sight  of  what  I  have, — ^your  noble  company. 

Baling.  Of  much  less  value  is  my  company 
Than  your  good  words. — But  who  comes  here? 

Enter  Harrt  Percy. 
North.  It  is  my  son,  young  Harry  Percy ; 
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Senlfrommybrotlier  Worcester,  whenccBoever. — 
Harry,  how  fares  your  uncle! 

Prrcy.  I  had  ihougbt,  my  lord,  to  liare  learned 
his  health  of  you. 

North.  Wliy,  IB  he  not  with  llie  Queen ! 

Perry.  No,  my  good  lord :  he  hath  forsook  the 

Broken  his  staff  of  office,  and  dispersed 
The  household  of  llie  King. 

North.  What  was  his  reason? 

He  was   not  so  resolved   when  last  ve  spake 
together. 

Percy.  Because  your  lordship  vaa  proclaimed 

But  he,  my  lord,  is  gone  to  Raveiispurg, 
To  offer  service  lo  the  Duke  of  Hereford; 
And  sent  me  o'er  by  Berkley,  to  discover 
What  power  the  Duke  of  York  had  levied  there: 
Tlien  with  direction  lo  repair  lo  Ravenspurg. 

North.  Have  you  forgot  the  Duke  of  Hereford, 
boyf 

Percy.  No,  my  good  lord;    for   that  la  not 

Which  ne'er  I  did  remember:  to  my  knowledge, 
I  never  in  my  life  did  look  on  him. 

North.  Then  leum  to  know  him  now:  this  is 
the  duke. 

Percy.  My  gracious  lord,   I  tender  you  my 
service, 
Such  at  it  is,  being  l«nder,  raw,  and  young  i 
Which  elder  days  shall  ripen,  and  confirm 
To  more  approved  service  and  desert. 

BoUng.  I  thank  ihee,  gentle  Percy;  and  be  sure 
[  count  myself  in  nothing  else  so  happy 
As  in  a  soul  remembering  my  good  friends : 
And,  as  my  fortune  ripens  with  thy  love. 
It  shall  be  still  iby  true  love's  recompense. 
My  heart  this  covenant  makes;   my  hand  tbus 

North.  How  far  is  it  to  Berkley;   and  what 

Keeps  good  old  York  there,  with  his  men  of  war? 
Percy.  Tliere  standi  the  castle,  by  yon  tuft  of 

Manned  with  three  hundred  men,   as  1   have 

And  in  it  are  the  lords  of  York,  Berkley,  and 

Seymour : 
None  else  of  name  and  noble  estimate. 

Enter  Ross  and  Willouohbt. 
North.  Here  come  the  lords  of  Rost  and  Wit- 
'  loughby. 

Bloody  with  spurring,  fiery-red  with  haste. 
Boling.  Welcome,  my  lords.    I  wot  your  love 
pursues 
A  banished  traitor:  all  my  treasury 


Is  yet  but  unfelt  thanks,  which,  more  enriched, 
Shall  be  your  love  and  labour's  recompense. 

Ron.  Your  presence  makes  us  rich,  most  noble 
lord. 

IViUo.  KnA  far  surmounts  our  labour  to  alUin 

Soling.  Evermore  thanks,   the  exchequer  of 

Which,  till  my  infunt  fortune  comes  to  years. 
Stands  for  my  bounty. — Bui  who  comes  here! 


North.  It  is  my  lord  of  Berkley,  as  I  guess. 

Berk.  My  lord  of  Hereford,  my  message  is  lo 
you. 

Baling.  My  lord,  my  ensweiis  to  "Lancaster;" 
And  1  am  come  to  seek  thai  name  in  England; 
And  I  must  find  that  title  in  your  tongue. 
Before  I  make  reply  lo  aught  you  say. 

Berk.  Mistake  me  not.  my  lord:   'tisnotmy 
meaning 
To  raze  one  title  of  your  honour  out. 
To  yon,  my  lord,  I  come  (what  lord  yon  will) 
From  the  most  gracious  regent  of  this  land. 
The  Duke  of  York ;  to  know  what  pricks  you  on 
To  take  advantage  of  the  absent  time. 
And  fright  our  naiive  peace  with  self-bom  arms. 

Enter  Yohk,  tUttndtd. 

Baling.  I  shall  not  need  Iranaport  my  words 
by  you ; 
Herecomeshiigraceinperson.— My  noble  uncle! 
{Kneilt. 

York.  Shew  me  thy  humble  heart,  and  not 
thy  knee. 
Whose  duty  is  deceivable  and  false. 

Boliag,     My  gracious  uncle  1 — 

York.  Tut,  tut  r 
Grace  me  no  grace,  nor  uncle  me  no  uncle: 
I  am  no  traitor's  uncle:  and  that  word  grace, 
In  an  ungracious  mouth,  is  but  profane. 
Why  have  those  banislied  and  forbidden  legs 
Dared  once  to  touch  a  dust  of  England's  ground! 
But  then  more  why; — why  have  they  dared  lo 

march 
So  many  miles  upon  her  peaceful  bosom ; 
Frighting  her  pale-faced  villages  with  war, 
And  ostentation  of  despised  arms? 
Com'st  thou  because  the  anointed  king  is  hence  t 
Why,  foolish  boy,  the  King  is  left  behind. 
And  in  my  loyal  bosom  lies  his  power. 
Were  I  but  now  the  lord  of  such  hot  youth, 
Ai  when  brave  Gaunt,  thy  father,  and  mytelf, 
Rescued  the  Black  Prince,  that  young  Mars  of 

From  forth  the  ranks  of  many  thousand  French ; 
O,  then,  how  quickly  should  this  arm  of  mine, 
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Nov  prisoner  to  the  palsy,  chdstise  thee, 
And  minuter  correction  to  thy  fault ! 

Boiing.  My  gracious  uncle,  let  me  know  my 
fault: 
On  what  condition  stands  it,  and  wherein  ? 

York.  Even  in  condition  of  the  worst  degree : 
In  gross  rebellion  and  detested  treason. 
Thou  art  a  banished  man,  and  here  art  Qome, 
Before  the  expiration  of  thy  time, 
In  braying  arms  against  thy  sovereign. 

BoUng,  As  I  was  banished,  I  wa*  banished 
Hereford ; 
But  as  I  come,  I  come  for  Lancaster. 
And,  noble  uncle,  I  beseech  your  grace, 
Look  on  my  wrongs  with  an  indifferent  eye. 
You  are  my  father;  for  methinks  in  you 
I  see  old  Gaunt  alive :  O  then,  my  father. 
Will  you  permit  that  I  shall  stand  condemned 
A  wandering  vagabond ;  my  rights  and  royalties 
Plucked  from  my  aims  perforce,  and  given  away 
To  upstart  unthrifls?  Wherefore  was  I  born  ? 
If  that  my  cousin  king  be  King  of  England, 
It  must  be  granted  I  am  Duke  of  Lancaster. 
You  have  a  son,  Aumerle,  my  noble  kinsman : 
Had  you  first  died,  and  he  been  thus  trod  down. 
He  should  have  found  his  uncle  Gaunt  a  father, 
To  rouse  his  wrongs  and  chase  them  to  the  bay. 
I  am  denied  to  sue  my  livery  here. 
And  yet  my  letters-patent  give  me  leave : 
My  father's  goods  are  all  distrained  and  sold: 
And  these,  and  all,  are  all  amiss  employed. 
What  would  you  have  me  do  ? — I  am  a  subject, 
And  challenge  law:  attorneys  are  denied  me; 
And  therefore  personally  I  lay  my  claim 
To  ray  inheritance  of  free  descent. 

North,  The  noble  duke  hath  been  too  much 
abused. 

Ron,  It  stands  your  grace  upon  to  do  him 
right. 

WiUo»  Base  men  by  his  endowments  are  made 
great 

York.  My  lords  of  England,  let  me  tell  you  this : 
I  haVe  had  feeling  of  my  cousin's  wrongs. 
And  laboured  all  I  could  to  do  him  right. 
But  in  this  kind  to  come,  in  braving  arms. 
Be  his  own  carver,  and  cut  out  his  way, 
To  find  out  right  with  wrong, — it  may  not  be : 
And  you  that  do  abet  him  in  this  kind 
Cherish  rebellion,  and  are  rebels  all. 

North.  The  noble  duke  hath  sworn  his  coming 
is 
But  for  his  own  :  and,  for  the  right  of  that. 
We  all  have  strongly  sworn  to  give  him  aid  : 
And  let  him  ne'er  see  joy  that  breaks  that  oath. 

York.  Well,  well,  I  see  the  issue  of  these  arms. 
I  cannot  mend  it,  I  must  needs  confess, 


Because  my  power  is  weak  and  all  ill  left : 
But  if  I  could,  by  Him  that  gave  me  life, 
I  would  attach  you  all,  and  make  you  stoop 
Unto  the  sovereign  mercy  of  the  King : 
But  since  I  cannot,  be  it  known  to  you 
I  do  remain  as  neuter.     So,  fare  you  well : — 
Unless  you  please  to  enter  in  the  castle. 
And  there  repose  you  for  this  night. 

Baling,  An  offer,  uncle,  that  we  will  accept. 
But  we  roust  win  your  grace  to  go  with  us 
To  Bristol  Castle,  which  they  say  is  held 
By  Bushy,  Bagot,  and  their  complices ; 
The  caterpillars  of  the  commonwealth. 
Which  I  have  sworn  to  weed  and  pluck  away. 

York.  It  may  be  I  will  go  with  you : — but  yet 
I  '11  pause ; 
For  I  am  loth  to  break  our  country's  laws. 
Nor  friends,  nor  foes,  to  me  welcome  you  are : 
Things  past  redress  are  now  with  me  past  care. 

lExeurU. 


Scene  IV. — A  Camp  in  Wales. 

Enter  Salisbury  and  a  Captain. 

Cap,  My  lord  of  Salisbury,  we  have  stayed 
ten  days, 
And  hardly  kept  our  countrymen  together, 
And  yet  we  hear  no  tidings  from  the  King : 
Therefore  we  will  disperse  ourselves  :  farewell. 
Sal.  Stay  yet  another  day,  thou  trusty  Welsh- 
man: 
The  King  reposeth  all  his  confidence 
In  thee. 

Cap.  'T  is  thought  the  King  is  dead :  we  will 
not  slay. 
The  bay-trees  in  our  country  are  all  withered. 
And  meteors  fright  the  fix^d  stars  of  heaven ; 
Tiie  pale-faced  moon  looks  bloody  on  the  earth. 
And  lean-looked  prophets  whisper  fearful  change ; 
Rich  men  look  sad,  and  ruffians  dance  and  leap 
(The  one  in  fear  to  lose  what  they  enjoy. 
The  other  to  enjoy  by  rage  and  war) : 
These  signs  forerun  tlie  death  or  fall  of  kings. — 
Farewell :  our  conntrymen  are  gone  and  fled. 
As  well  assured  Richard  their  King  is  dead. 

[Exit. 
Sal,  Ah  Richard  I  with  the  eyes  of  heavy  mind, 
I  see  thy  glory,  like  a  shooting  star, 
Fall  to  the  base  earth  from  the  firmament : 
Thy  sun  sets  weeping  in  the  lowly  west, 
Witnessing  storms  to  come,  woe,  and  unrest : 
Thy  friends  are  fled  to  wait  upon  thy  foes. 
And  crossly  to  thy  good  all  fortune  goes  I 

[Exit. 
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t  Briitul. 


Enltr  BoLinaBKOKE,  Yohk,  NoRti 

Perct,  WiLLOUcsHDY,  Iluiis:  OfRcers  beh'mil, 

with  BuaHY  and  Gueen,  prUoiieri. 

Baling.  Bring  forth  tlipae  men.— 
Bualiy  and  Green,  1  nill  not  vex  your  BouU 
(Sincepresentlyyour  souls  must  part  yout  bodies) 
With  too  mud)  urging  your  pernicious  lives  ; 
For  'twere  no  cliaritj  :  yet,  to  wash  your  blooil 
From  off  my  hands,  liere,  in  the  view  of  men, 
I  will  unfold  some  causes  of  your  deaths. 
You  have  misled  a  prince,  a  royal  king, 
A  happy  gentleman  in  blood  and  lineaments. 
By  you  unhappicd  and  disfigured  clean. 
You  have,  in  manner,  with  your  sinful  hours. 
Made  a  divorce  betwixt  his  queen  and  himj 
Brolie  the  possession  of  a  royal  bed, 
And  stained  the  beauty  of  a  fair  queen's  cheeks 
With  tears  drawn  from  her  eyes  by  your  foul 

Myself  (a  prince  by  fortune  of  my  birth, 
Near  to  the  King  in  blood,  and  near  in  love 
Till  you  did  make  him  misinterpret  me) 
Have  stooped  my  ncctc  under  your  injuries. 
And  sighed  my  English  breath  in  foreign  clouds. 
Eating  the  biller  bread  of  banishment: 
Whilst  you  have  feci  upon  my  signories, 
Disparked  my  parks,  and  felled  my  forest  woods; 
From  my  own  windows  torn  my  bousehold  coal, 
Razed  out  my  impress,  leaving  me  no  sign 
(Save  men's  opinions  and  my  living  blood) 
To  shew  the  world  I  am  a  gentleman. 
This  and  much  more,  much  more  than  twice  utt  this, 
Condemns  you  to  the  death. — See  them  delivered 

To 


and  the  band  of  death. 
Buihg.  More  welcome  is  the  stroke  of  death 


Than  Bolingbroke  to  England. — Lords,  farewell. 


Green.  My  comfort  is  that  heaven  will  take 

And  plague  injustice  with  the  pains  of  bell. 
Baling.  My  lord  Northumberland,  see  ibem 
despatched. 

lExeiinl  North UMBERi-AND  and  olhtri, 
with  Prisoners. 
Uncle,  you  say  llie  Queen  is  at  your  home  : 
For  heaven's  sake,  fairly  let  her  be  entreated. 
Tell  her  1  send  to  her  my  kind  commends  : 
Take  special  care  my  greetings  he  delivered. 

Yoik.  A  gentleman  of  mine  I  have  despatched 
With  letters  of  your  love  to  her  at  large. 

BoUag.  Tlianks,  gentle  uncle. — Come,  lords, 
away, 
To  fight  with  Glendower  and  hia  complices: 
AvrhUe  to  work, — and,  after,  holiday.    [CxeuHf. 


SctNE  11— 7^e  Co<T5(  of  Wales.  A  OutUiavica. 

Flour'uh:  Drumi  and  Tramptt:     Enter  Kiko 
R[cuAnD,  Bisuop  or  Carlisle,  AuuEKLE,an<f 
Soldiers, 
K.  Bieh.  Borkloughly  Castle  call  you  this  at 

hand? 
jium.  Yea,  mj  lord.     How  brooks  your  grace 

After  your  late  tossing  on  the  breaking  seas! 
(        K.  Bieh.  Needs  must  I  like  it  well :   I  weep 
I  for  joy 

I   To  stand  upon  my  kingdom  once  again. — 

Dear  earth,  1  do  salute  thee  with  my  hand, 
I   Thoughrebels  wound  thee  with  theirhorses'hoofl. 

As  a  long-ported  mother  with  her  child 

Plays  fondly  with  her  tears  and  smiles,  in  meet- 

'    So  weeping,  smiling,  greet  I  thee,  my  earth, 
I    And  do  thee  favour  with  my  royal  hands. 
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Feed  not  thy  sovereign's  foe,  my  gentle  earth, 
Nor  with  thy  sweets  comfort  his  rav'nous  sense  : 
But  let  thy  spiders  that  suck  up  thy  venom, 
And  heavy-gaited  toads,  lie  in  their  way, 
Doing  annoyance  to  the  treacherous  feet 
Which  with  usurping  steps  do  trample  thee. 
Yield  stinging-nettles  to  mine  enemies  : 
And  when  they  from  thy  bosom  pluck  a  flower, 
Guard  it,  I  pray  thee,  with  a  lurking  adder, 
Whose  double  tongue  may  with  a  mortal  touch 
Throw  death  upon  thy  sovereign's  enemies. — 
Mock  not  my  senseless  conjuration,  lords : 
This  earth  shall  have  a  feeling,  and  these  stones 
Prove  arm6d  soldiers,  ere  her  native  king 
Shall  falter  under  foul  rebellion's  arms. 
Bithop,  Fear  not,  my  lord :  that  power  that 
made  you  king, 
Hath  power  to  keep  you  king,  in  spite  of  all. 
Tlie  means  that  heaven  yields  must  be  embraced, 
And  not  neglected  :  else,  if  heaven  would. 
And  we  will  not,  heaven's  offer  we  refuse ; 
The  proffered  means  of  succour  and  redress. 
Jum,  He  means,  my  lord,  that  we  are  too 
remiss ; 
Whilst  Bolingbroke,  through  our  security. 
Grows  strong  and  great  in  substance  and  in 
friends. 
K,  Rich,  Discomfortable  cousin !  know'st  thou 
not 
That  when  the  searching  eye  of  heaven  is  hid 
Behind  the  globe,  and  lights  the  lower  world, 
Then  thieves  and  robbers  range  abroad  unseen. 
In  murders  and  in  outrage  bloody,  here : 
But  when,  from  under  this  terrestrial  ball, 
He  fires  the  proud  tops  of  the  eastern  pines, 
And  darts  his  light  through  every  guilty  hole. 
Then  murders,  treasons,  and  detested  sins 
(The  cloak  of  night  being  plucked  from  off  their 

backd). 
Stand  bare  and  naked,  trembling  at  themselves  ? 
So  when  this  thief,  this  traitor,  Bolingbroke 
(Who  all  this  while  hath  revelled  in  the  night. 
Whilst  we  were  wandering  with  the  antipodesi), 
Shall  see  us  rising  in  our  throne  the  east, 
His  treasons  will  sit  blushing  in  his  face. 
Not  able  to  endure  the  sight  of  day. 
But,  self-affrighted,  tremble  at  his  sin. 
Not  all  the  water  in  the  rough  rude  sea 
Can  wash  the  balm  from  an  anointed  king  : 
Tiie  breath  of  worldly  men  cannot  depose 
Tiie  deputy  elected  by  the  Lord. 
For  every  man  that  Bolingbroke  hath  pressed 
To  lift  shrewd  steel  against  our  golden  crown, 
God  for  his  Richard  hath  in  heavenly  pay 
A  glorious  angel :  then,  if  angels  fight. 
Weak  men  must  fall ;  for  heaven  still  guards  the 
right 


Enter  Salisbury. 

Welcome,  my  lord :  how  far  off  lies  your  power? 

SaL  Nor  near  nor  further  off,  my  gracious  lord, 
Thau  this  weak  arm.  Discomfort  guides  my  tongue, 
And  bids  me  speak  of  nothing  but  despair. 
One  day  too  late,  I  fear,  my  noble  lord. 
Hath  clouded  all  thy  happy  days  on  earth. 
O,  call  back  yesterday,  bid  time  return, 
And  thou  shalthave  twelve  thousand  fighting  men : 
To-day,  to-day,  unhappy  day,  too  late, 
O'erthrows  thy  joys,  friends,  fortune,  and  thy  state ! 
For  all  the  Welshmen,  hearing  thou  wert  dead, 
Are  gone  to  Bolingbroke,  dispersed  and  fled. 

Aum.  Comfort,  my  liege :  why  looks  your  grace 
so  pale  ? 

K.  Rich,  But  now  the  blood  of  twenty  thousand 
men 

Did  triumph  in  my  face,  and  they  are  fled : 
And  till  so  much  blood  come  thither  again. 

Have  I  not  reason  to  look  pale  and  dead  ? 
All  souls  that  will  be  safe,  fly  from  my  side ; 
For  time  hath  set  a  blot  upon  my  pride. 

Aum.  Comfort,  my  liege :  remember  who  you 
are. 

K.  Rich.  I  had  forgot  myself.  Ami  not  king? 
Awake,  thou  sluggard  majesty !  thou  sleep'st. 
Is  not  the  King's  name  forty  thousand  names? 
Arm,  arm,  my  name !  a  puny  subject  strikes 
At  thy  great  glory. — Look  nut  to  the  ground. 
Ye  favourites  of  a  king.     Are  we  not  high  ? 
High  be  our  thoughts.     I  know  my  uncle  York 
Hath  power  enough  to  serve  our  turn. — But  who 
comes  here  ? 

Enter  Scroop. 

Scroop,  More  health  and  happiness  betide  my 
liege 
Than  can  my  care-tuned  tongue  deliver  him. 

K.  Rich.  Mine  ear  is  open  and  my  heart  pre- 
pared : 
The  worst  is  worldly  loss  thou  canst  unfold. 
Say,  is  my  kingdom  lost  ?  why,  't  was  my  care  : 
And  what  loss  is  it  to  be  rid  of  care  ? 
Strives  Bolingbroke  to  be  as  great  as  we  7 
Greater  he  shall  not  be :  if  he  serve  God, 
We  'II  serve  him  too,  and  be  his  fellow  so. 
Revolt  our  subjects?  that  we  cannot  mend: 
They  break  their  faith  to  God  as  well  as  us. 
Cry  woe,  destruction,  ruin,  loss,  decay : 
The  worst  is  death,  and  death  will  have  his  day. 

Scroop.  Glad  am  I  that  your  highness  is  so  armed 
To  bear  the  tidings  of  calamity. 
Like  an  unseasonable  stormy  day, 
Which  makes  the  silver  rivers  drown  their  shores, 
As  if  the  world  were  all  dissolved  to  tears ; 
So  high  above  his  limits  swells  the  rage 
Of  Bolingbroke,  covering  your  fearful  land 
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Against  tliy  majesty :  buys  willi  women's  voici's 
Strive  to  apeak  big,  and  clap  iheir  female  juiiils 
In  stilT  tin  wieldly  anna  against  thy  crown: 
The  very  beadainen  leani  to  bend  their  bows 
Of  iluubln-Catal  yew  aguinat  tby  slate: 
Yea,  diataff-women  manage  rusty  bills 
Against  tliy  sent.     Botli  young  and  old  rebel, 
And  all  goes  worae  iban  i  bave  power  to  tell. 
A'.  Rich.  Too  well,  too  well,  thou  tell'st  a  tale 

I  so  ill! 

{        Where  ia  liie  Earl  of  Wiltabire ;  where  is  Bagot ; 

,        What  ia  become  of  Bushy;   where  is  Gieen; 
TiiRt  they  have  lot  the  dangerous  enemy 

;        Measure  our  confines  with  sucb  peaceful  steps? 

I        If  we  prevail,  tbeir  beads  shall  pay  for  jt. 

I        I   warrant  they  have  made  peace  with  Boling- 

i  Scroop.  Peace  liave  they  made  with  him,  iii- 

I  deed,  my  lord. 

'  K.  Rich.  U  villains,  vipers,  damned  wttliout 

'  redemption ! 

U(igs,  eaaily  won  to  fuwti  on  any  man ! 

■jnakes  in  my  heart-blood  warmed,  that  sling  my 
heart ! 

Three  Judases,  each  one  thrice  worae  than  Judas! 

Would  they  make  peace?  terrible  bell  make  war 

Upon  their  spatted  souls  for  ihia  oSence ! 

5croo/j.Sweetlove,  I  see,  changing  biaproperty, 

Tiiriis  to  the  sourest  and  niust  deadly  hate. 

Again  uncurse  their  souls :  tlieir  peace  is  made 

With  beads,  and  nut  with  bauds.     Those  wtiom 

Have  felt  ibe  worst  of  death's  destroying  wound, 
And  lie  full  luw,  graved  in  the  hollow  ground. 

.luM.  Is  Busby,  Green,  and  the  tari  of  Will- 
shire  dead  ? 

J'crou^.Yea,  all  oflhem  at  Bristol  loat  tlieir  beads. 

Jam.  Where  is  Ibe  duke  iny  father,  with  bin 


K.  Rich.  No  matter  where.     Of  c< 
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s,  of  wonna,  and  epitaphs ; 
!r,  and  with  rainy  eyes 
e  bosom  of  the  earth, 
tors,  and  Ulk  of  wills: 
r  what  can  vre  bequeath, 
odies  to  the  ground? 
I,  Bud  nil  are  Bolingbroke's, 
e  call  our  own  but  death, 
lei  of  the  barren  earth 
ite  and  cover  to  our  bones, 
let  lis  ait  upon  the  ground, 
of  tbe  death  of  kings : 
udcposed;  aome  slain  in  war; 


Some  haunted  by  the  ghosts  they  have  deputed; 
Some  poiaonedby  their  wives;  somesleepingkilled: 
All  murdered  I — For  witliin  the  hollow  crown 
That  rounds  the  mortal  temples  of  a  king, 
Keeps  death  his  court :  and  there  the  antic  siis, 
ScofHng  bia  state  and  grinning  at  his  pomp ; 
Allowing  him  a  breath,  a  little  scene, 
To  monarcbise,  be  feared,  and  kill  with  louka : 
Infusing  him  with  self  and  vain  conceit 
(As  if  this  flesh  which  walls  about  our  life 
Were  brass  impregnable) : — and,  humoured  thus, 
Comes  at  the  last,  and  with  a  litlle  pin 
Bores  thronghhiscasilewall,  and  farewfll, king!— 
Cover  your  heads,  and  mock  not  flesh  and  blood 
With  solemn  reverence  :  throw  away  respect, 
Tradition,  form,  and  ceremonious  duty  ; 
For  you  have  but  mistook  me  all  this  white. 
I  live  Willi  bread  like  yon ;  (eel  want,  taste  grief, 
Need  friends: — subjected  thus. 
How  can  you  say  to  me — I  am  a  king  ? 

Cur.  My  lord,  wise  men  ne'er  wail  tbeir  pre- 

Out  presently  prevent  tbe  wuya  to  wail. 
To  fear  the  foe  (since  fear  oppreaseth  strength), 
Gives,  in  your  weokiiesB,  strength  unto  your  foe; 
And  so  your  foUiee  iiglit  against  yourself. 
Fear  and  be  slain :  no  worse  can  come  to  fight : 
And  fight  and  die  is  death  destroying  death. 
Where  fearing  dying  pays  death  servile  breath. 

Aiim.  My  father  liatli  a  power :  inquire  of  him, 
And  leani  !□  make  a  body  of  a  limb. 

K.  Rich.   Thou  chid'st  me  well.— Ptoud  Bo- 
lingbroke,  1  come 
To  change  blows  with  thee  for  our  day  of  doom. 
This  ague-fit  of  fear  is  over-blown : 
An  easy  task  it  is  to  win  our  own. — 
Say,  Scroop,  where  lies  our  uncle  with  bis  power! 
Speak  sweetly,  man,  although  thy  looks  be  sour. 
Scroop.  Men  judge  by  the  complexion  of  the  sky 

The  slate  and  inclination  of  the  day : 
So  may  you,  by  my  dull  and  heavy  eye, 

My  tongue  hath  but  a  heavier  tale  to  say. 
I  pluy  tbe  torturer  by  small  and  small, 
To  lengthen  out  the  worst  that  must  be  spoken  :— 
Your  uncle  York  batb  joined  with  Bolingbrokv; 
And  all  your  northern  caslles  yielded  up. 
And  all  your  southern  gentlemen  iu  arms 
Upon  his  party. 

K.  Rich.  Thon  hast  said  enough. — 

Besbrew  tliee,  cousin,  which  did  lead  me  forlh 

[ro  AUMEKLE. 

Of  that  sweet  way  I  was  in  to  despair! 
What  say  you  now?  Whatcomforlhave  weuow? 
By  heaven,  I  'II  hate  him  everlastingly 
That  bids  me  be  of  comfort  any  more. 
Go,  to  Flint  Castle :  there  I  11  pine  away : 
A  king,  woe's  slave,  shall  kingly  woe  obey. 
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Tliat  power  I  have,  discharge ;  and  let  them  go 
To  ear  the  land  that  hath  some  hope  to  grow, 
For  1  have  none. — Let  no  man  speak  again 
To  alter  this,  for  counsel  is  hut  vain. 

Aum.  My  liege,  one  word. 

K,  Rich.  He  does  me  douhle  wrong 

That  wounds  me  with  the  flatteries  of  his  tongue. 
Discharge  my  followers,  let  them  hence : — Away, 
From  Richard's  night  to  Bolingbroke's  fair  day ! 

[^Exeunt, 


Scene  III. — Wales.     Before  Flint  Castle. 

Enter,  with  drum  and  colours,  Bolingbroke  and 
Forces;  York,  Northumberland,  and  others, 

BoUng.  So  that  hy  this  intelligence  we  learn 
The  WeUhmen  are  dispersed ;  and  Salisbury 
Is  gone  to  meet  the  King,  who  lately  landed, 
With  some  few  private  friends,  upon  this  coast. 
North,  The  news  is  very  fair  and  good,  my  lord : 
Richard  not  far  from  hence  hath  hid  his  head. 
York.  It  would  beseem  the  Lord  Northum- 
berland, 
To  say  "  King  Richard." — Alack  the  heavy  day. 
When  such  a  sacred  king  should  hide  his  head ! 
North.  Your  grace  mistakes  me :  only  to  be  brief 
Left  I  his  title  out. 

York,  The  time  hath  been. 

Would  you  have  been  so  brief  with  him,  he  would 
Have  been  so  brief  with  you  to  shorten  you, 
For  taking  so  the  head,  your  whole  head's  length. 
BoUng,  Mistake  not,  uncle,  further  than  you 

should. 
York.  Take  not,  good  cousin,  further  than 
you  should. 
Lest  you  mis- take.  The  heavens  are  o'er  your  head. 

Boling.  I  know  it,  uncle ;  and  oppose  not 
Myself  against  their  will. — But  who  comes  here  ? 

Enter  Percy. 

Welcome,  Harry :  what,  will  not  this  castle  yield? 

Percy,  The  castle  royally  is  manned,  my  lord, 
Against  thy  entrance. 

Boling.  Royally! 
Why,  it  contains  no  king. 

Percy.  Yes,  my  good  lord. 

It  doth  contain  a  king :  King  Richard  lies 
Within  the  limits  of  yon  lime  and  stone : 
And  with  him  are  the  lord  Aumerle,  Lord  Salis- 
bury, 
Sir  Stephen  Scroop :  besides  a  clergyman 
Of  holy  reverence ;  who,  I  cannot  learn. 

North.  Belike  it  is  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle. 

BoUng.  Noble  lord,     [To  Northumberland. 
Go  to  the  rude  ribs  of  that  ancient  castle  : 


Through  brazen  trumpet  send  the  breath  of  parle 
Into  his  ruined  ears,  and  thus  deliver : — 
Harry  Bolingbroke 

On  both  his  knees  doth  kiss  King  Richard's  hand. 
And  sends  allegiance  and  true  faith  of  heart 
To  his  most  royal  person  :  hither  come 
Even  at  his  feet  to  lay  my  arms  and  power ; 
Provided  that  my  banishment  repealed. 
And  lands  restored  again,  be  freely  granted  : 
If  not,  I  '11  use  the  advantage  of  my  power. 
And  lay  the  summer's  dust  with  showers  of  blood. 
Rained  from  the  wounds  of  slaughtered  English- 
men: 
The  which  how  far  off  from  the  mind  of  Boling- 
broke 
It  is,  such  crimson  tempest  should  bedrench 
The  fresh  green  lap  of  fair  King  Richard's  land, 
My  stooping  duty  tenderly  shall  shew. 
Go,  signify  as  much ;  while  here  we  march 
Upon  the  grassy  carpet  of  this  plain. 

[Northumberland  advances  to  the  castle, 
with  a  trumpet. 
Let 's  march  without  the  noise  of  threatening  drum. 
That  from  the  castle's  tottered  battlements 
Our  fair  appointments  may  be  well  perused. 
Methinks  King  Richard  and  myself  should  meet 
With  no  less  terror  than  the  elements 
Of  fire  and  water,  when  their  thundering  shock 
At  meeting  tears  the  cloudy  cheeks  of  heaven. 
Be  he  the  fire,  I  '11  be  the  yielding  water : 
The  rage  be  his,  while  on  the  earth  I  rain 
My  waters  ;^-on  the  earth,  and  not  on  him. 
March  on,  and  mark  King  Richard  how  he  looks. 

A  parle  sounded,  and  answered  hy  another  trum- 
pet within.  Flourish.  Enter,  on  the  walls. 
Kino  Richard,  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle, 
Aumerle,  Scroop,  and  Salisbury. 

York.    See,  see,  King  Richard  doth  himself 
appear. 
As  doth  the  blushing  discontented  sun 
From  out  the  fiery  portal  of  the  east, 
When  he  perceives  the  envious  clouds  are  bent 
To  dim  his  glory,  and  to  stain  the  track 
Of  his  bright  passage  to  the  Occident. 
Yet  looks  he  like  a  king :  behold,  his  eye. 
As  bright  as  is  the  eagle's,  lightens  forth 
Controlling  majesty.     Alack,  alack,  for  woe. 
That  any  harm  should  stain  so  fair  a  show ! 

K.  Rich,  We  are  amazed ;  and  thus  long  have 
we  stood 
To  watch  the  fearful  bending  of  thy  knee, 

[7'o  Northumberland. 
Because  we  thought  ourself  thy  lawful  king : 
And  if  we  be,  how  dare  thy  joints  forget 
To  pay  their  awful  duty  to  our  presence  ? 
If  we  be  not,  shew  us  the  hand  of  God 
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That  haCTi  dismisied  us  from  our  stewardship : 
For  well  we  know  no  hand  of  blood  and  bone 
Can  gripe  ihe  sacred  hnndle  of  our  sceptre, 
Unless  he  do  profane,  ateal,  or  usurp. 
And  though  you  think  that  all,  as  you  have  done, 
Have  torn  their  souU  by  turning  them  from  us, 
And  we  are  barren  and  bereft  of  friends  ; 
Yet  know, — my  master,  God  omnipotent, 
Is  mustering  in  His  clouds,  on  our  behalf, 
Annies  of  pestilence ;  and  they  shall  strike 
Your  children  yet  unborn  and  unbegot, 
That  lift  your  Tassal  hands  against  my  head, 
And  threat  the  glory  of  my  precious  crown. 
Tell  Bolingbroke  (for  yond'  methinks  he  it) 
That  every  stride  he  makes  upon  my  land 
Is  dangerous  treason.     He  is  come  to  ope 


The  purple  testament  of  bleeding  war : 
But  ere  the  crown  lie  looks  for  live  in  peace. 
Ten  thousand  bloody  crowns  of  mother's  sons 
,   Shall  ill  become  the  flower  of  England's  face; 
Change  the  complexion  of  her  maid-pale  peace 
To  scarlet  indignation,  and  bedew 
Her  pastures'  grass  with  faithful  English  blood. 
North.  Tlie  King  of  Heaven  forbid  our  turd 
the  King 
Should  so  with  civil  and  uncivil  arms 
fie  rushed  upon !    Thy  thrice-noble  cousin, 
Harry  Bolingbroke,  doth  humbly  kiss  thy  hand: 
And  by  the  honourable  tomb  he  awears 
That  stands  upon  thy  royal  grandsire's  bones ; 
And  by  the  royalties  of  both  your  bloods. 
Currents  that  springfrom  one  most  gracious  head ; 
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And  by  the  buried  hand  of  warlike  Gaunt ; 
And  by  the  worth  and  honour  of  himself 
(Comprising  all  that  may  be  sworn  or  said). 
His  coming  hither  hath  no  further  scope 
Than  for  his  lineal  royalties,  and  to  beg 
Enfranchisement  immediate  on  his  knees : 
Which  on  thy  royal  party  granted  once, 
His  glittering  arms  he  will  commend  to  rust, 
His  barbed  steeds  to  stables,  and  his  heart 
Tu  faithful  service  of  your  majesty. 
Tliis  swears  he,  as  he  is  a  prince,  is  just : 
And,  as  I  am  a  gentleman,  I  credit  him. 
K.  Rich.  Northumberland,  say,  thus  the  King 
returns : — 
His  noble  cousin  is  right  welcome  hither ; 
And  all  tlie  number  of  his  fair  demands 
Shall  be  accomplbhed  without  contradiction. 
With  all  the  gracious  utterance  thou  hast. 
Speak  to  his  gentle  hearing  kind  commends.— 
We  do  debase  ourself,  cousin,  do  we  not, 

[7b  Au MERLE. 

To  look  so  poorly  and  to  speak  so  fair  ? 
Shall  we  call  back  Northumberland,  and  send 
Defiance  to  the  traitor,  and  so  die  7 
Aum.  No,  good  my  lord :  let 's  fight  with  gentle 

words. 
Till  time  lend  friends,  and  friends  their  helpful 

swords. 
K,  Rich.  O  God,  O  God  1  that  e*er  this  tongue 

of  mine, 
That  laid  the  sentence  of  dread  banishment 
Ou  yon  proud  man,  should  take  it  off  again 
With  words  of  sooth !     O  that  I  were  as  great 
As  is  my  grief,  or  lesser  than  my  name ! 
Or  that  I  could  forget  what  I  have  been. 
Or  not  remember  what  I  must  be  now  1 
Swell*st  thou,  proud  heart  ?  I  '11  give  thee  scope 

to  beat, 
Since  foes  have  scope  to  beat  both  thee  and  me. 
Jum,  Northumberland  comes  back  from  Bo- 

lingbroke. 
K.  Rich,  What  must  the  King  do  now  ?  Must 

he  submit? 
The  King  shall  do  iL     Must  he  be  deposed  ? 
The  King  shall  be  contented.     Must  he  lose 
The  name  of  King  ?    0'  God's  name,  let  it  go. 
I  '11  give  my  jewels  for  a  set  of  beads ; 
My  gorgeous  palace  for  a  hermitage ; 
My  gay  apparel  for  an  almsman's  gown ; 
My  figured  goblets  for  a  dish  of  wood ; 
My  sceptre  for  a  palmer's  walking-staff; 
My  subjects  for  a  pair  of  carved  saints ; 
And  my  large  kingdom  for  a  little  grave, 
A  little  little  grave,  an  obscure  grave : 
Or  1 11  he  buried  in  the  king's  highway, 
Some  way  of  common  trade,  where  subjects'  feet 
May  hourly  trample  on  their  sovereign's  head : 


For  on  my  heart  they  tread  now  whilst  I  live : 
And,  buried  once,  why  not  upon  my  head  ? — 
A  umerle,thou  weep'st :  my  tender-hearted  cousin ! 
We  '11  make  foul  weather  with  despised  tears : 
Our  sighs  and  they  shall  lodge  the  summer  com. 
And  make  a  dearth  in  this  revolting  land. 
Or  shall  we  play  the  wantons  with  our  woes. 
And  make  some  pretty  match  with  shedding  tears? 
As  thus : — to  drop  them  still  upon  one  place. 
Till  they  have  fretted  us  a  pair  of  graves 
Within  the  earth:  and  therein  laid,  "There  lies 
Two  kinsmen,  digged  their  graves  with  weeping 


eyes 


i»» 


Would  not  this  ill  do  well  7 — Well,  well,  I  see 
I  talk  but  idly,  and  you  mock  at  me. — 
Most  mighty  prince,  my  lord  Northumberland, 
What  says  King  Bolingbroke  ?  will  his  majesty 
Give  Richard  leave  to  live  till  Richard  die  ? 
You  make  a  leg,  and  Bolingbroke  says  ''ay." 

North.  My  lord,  in  the  base  court  he  doth  attend 
To  speak  with  you :  may 't  please  you  to  come  down  ? 
K.  Rich.  Down,  down,  I  come ;  like  glistering 
Phaeton, 
Wanting  the  manage  of  unruly  jades. 

[Northumberland  retires  to  Bolinobroke. 
''In  the  base  court?"   Base  court,  where  kings 

grow  base. 
To  come  at  traitors'  calls,  and  do  them  grace. 
"  In  the  base  court?"    "  Come  down  ?"    Down 

court ;  down  king  I 
For   night-owls  shriek   where  mounting  larks 
should  sing.  [^Exeunt  from  above. 

Boling,  What  says  his  majesty? 
North.  Sorrow  and  grief  of  heart 

Makes  him  speak  fondly,  like  a  frantic  man : 
Yet  he  is  come. 

Enter  King  Richard  and  his  Attendants,  below. 

Boling.  Stand  all  apart. 
And  shew  fair  duty  to  his  majesty. — 
My  gracious  lord, —  [Kneeling. 

K.  Rich.  Fair  cousin,  you  debase  your  princely 
knee 
To  make  the  base  earth  proud  with  kissing  it : 
Me  rather  had  my  heart  might  feel  your  love, 
Than  my  unpleased  eye  see  your  courtesy. 
Up,  cousin,  up :  your  heart  is  up,  I  know. 
Thus  high  at  least  Itouching  his  own  head'],  al- 
though your  knee  be  low. 
BoUnff.  My  gracious  lord,  I  come  but  for  mine  own. 
K.  Rich.  Your  own  is  yours ;  and  I  am  yours, 

and  aU. 
Boling,  So  far  be  mine,  my  most  redoubted  lord. 
As  my  true  service  shall  deserve  your  love. 
K.  Rich.  Well  you  deserve : — they  well  de- 
serve to  have, 
That  know  the  strong'st  and  surest  way  to  get. — 
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Uncle,  give  me  your  hand :  nay,  dry  your  eyes: 
Tears  shew  their  love,  but  want  their  remedies. — 
Cousin,  I  am  too  young  to  be  your  father, 
Though  you  are  old  enough  to  be  my  heir. 
What  you  will  have  I  '11  give,  and  willing  too : 
For  do  we  must  what  force  will  have  us  do. — 
Set  on  towards  London  *. — cousin,  is  it  so  ? 

Boling.  Yea,  my  good  lord. 

K,  Rich.  Then  I  must  not  say  no. 

[^Flourish,     Exeunt. 


Scene  IV. — Langley.     The  Duke  of  York's 

Garden. 

Enter  the  Queen  and  two  Ladies. 

Queen.  What  sport  shall  we  devise  here  in 
this  garden, 
To  drive  away  the  heavy  thought  of  care  ? 

Ist  Lady.  Madam,  we  '11  play  at  bowls. 

Queen.  'T  will  make  me  think 

The  world  is  full  of  rubs,  and  that  my  fortune 
Runs  'gainst  the  bias. 

Isl  Lady.  Madam,  we  will  dance. 

Queen.  My  legs  can  keep  no  measure  in  delight. 
When  my  poor  heart  no  measure  keeps  in  grief: 
Therefore  no  dancing,  girl :  some  other  sport. 

l»t  Lady.  Madam,  we  '11  tell  tales. 

Queen.  Of  sorrow  or  of  joy  1 

1st  Lady.  Of  either,  madam. 

Queen.  Of  neither,  girl : 

For  if  of  joy,  being  altogether  wanting, 
It  doth  remember  me  the  more  of  sorrow : 
Or  if  of  grief,  being  altogether  had, 
It  adds  more  sorrow  to  my  want  of  joy : 
For  what  I  have  I  need  not  to  repeat ; 
And  what  I  want  it  boots  not  to  complain. 

1st  Lady.  Madam,  I  '11  sing. 

Queen.  'T  is  well  that  thou  bast  cause  : 

But  thou  shouldst  please  me  better  wouldst  thou 
weep. 

lit  Lady.  I  could  weep,  madam,  would  it  do 
you  good. 

Queen.  And  I  could  weep,  would  weeping  do 
me  good, 
And  never  borrow  any  tear  of  thee. 
But  stay,  here  come  the  gardeners : 
Let  *s  step  into  the  shadow  of  these  trees. 

Enter  a  Gardener  and  two  Servants. 

My  wretchedness  unto  a  row  of  pins. 
They  '11  talk  of  state :  for  every  one  doth  so 
Against  a  change :  woe  is  forerun  with  woe. 

[Queen  and  Ladies  retire. 
Oard.  Go,  bind  thou  up  yon'  dangling  apricocks, 
Which,  like  unruly  children,  make  their  sire 
Stoop  with  oppression  of  their  prodigal  weight : 


Give  some  supportance  to  the  bending  twigs. — 
Go  thou,  and,  like  an  executioner, 
Cut  off  the  heads  of  too-fast-growing  sprays 
That  look  too  lofty  in  the  commonwealth  : 
All  must  be  even  in  our  government. — 
You  thus  employed,  I  will  go  root  away 
The  noisome  weeds  that  without  profit  suck 
The  soil's  fertility  from  wholesome  flowers. 

\8t  Serv.  Why  should  we,  in  the  compass  of  a 
pale, 
Keep  law,  and  form,  and  due  proportion, 
Shewing,  as  in  a  model,  our  firm  estate, 
When  our  sea-wall6d  garden,  the  whole  land. 
Is  full  of  weeds ;  her  fairest  flowers  choked  up, 
Her  fruit-trees  all  unpruned,  her  hedges  ruined, 
Her  knots  disordered,  and  her  wholesome  herbs 
Swarming  with  caterpillars  ? 

Gard.  Hold  thy  peace : 

He  that  hath  sufiered  this  disordered  spring 
Hath  now  himself  met  with  the  fall  of  leaf: 
The  weeds  that  his  broad-spreading  leaves  did 

shelter, 
That  seemed  in  eating  him  to  hold  him  up, 
Are  plucked  up,  root  and  all,  by  Bolingbroke : 
I  mean  the  Earl  of  Wiltshire,  Bushy,  Green. 

\sl  Serv.  What,  are  they  dead? 

Gard.  They  are ;  and  Bolingbroke 

Hath  seized  the  wasteful  King. — O  what  pity  is  it 
That  he  had  not  so  trimmed  and  dressed  his  land 
As  we  this  garden  !     We  at  time  of  year 
Do  wound  the  bark,  the  skin  of  our  fruit-trees, 
Lest,  being  over-proud  with  sap  and  blood. 
With  too  much  riches  it  confound  itself: 
Had  he  done  so  to  great  and  growing  men, 
They  might  have  lived  to  bear,  and  he  to  taste 
Their  fruits  of  duty.     All  superfluous  branches 
We  lop  away,  that  bearing  boughs  may  live : 
Had  he  done  so,  himself  had  borne  the  crown, 
Which  waste  of  idle  hours  hath  quite  thrown  down. 

\8t  Serv.  What,   think  you,  then,   the  King 
shall  be  deposed  ? 

Gard.  Depressed  he  is  already ;  and  deposed 
T  is  doubt  he  will  be.     Letters  came  last  night 
To  a  dear  friend  of  the  good  Duke  of  York's, 
That  tell  black  tidings. 

Queen.  O,  I  am  pressed  to  death 

Through  want  of  speaking ! — ^Thou  old  Adam's 
likeness,  [coming  from  her  concealment. 
Set  to  dress  this  garden,  how  dares 
Thy  harsh  rude  tongue  sound  this  unpleasing  news? 
What  Eve,  what  serpent,  hath  suggested  thee 
To  make  a  second  fall  of  cursed  man  ? 
Why  dost  thou  say  King  Richard  is  deposed  7 
Dar'st  thou,  thou  little  better  thing  than  earth, 
Divine  his  downfall  ?   Say  where,  when,  and  how, 
Cam'st  thou  by  these  ill-tidings  ?     Speak,  thou 
wretch. 
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Gard.  Pardon  m»,  madam  :  little  jojr  have  I 
To  breathe  this  news:  yet  what  I  say  is  true. 
King  Rieliard  he  ia  in  the  mighty  bold 
OfBolingbrolie.  Theirfortiinesbothareiveighed; 
In  your  lord's  scale  ia  nothing  but  himself. 
And  some  fev  vanities  that  make  him  light : 
But  in  the  balance  of  great  Bolingbroke, 
Betides  himself,  are  all  the  English  peers. 
And  with   that  odds  he  weighs  King  Rieliard 

Post  you  to  London,  and  you  '11  find  it  so ; 
I  apeak  no  more  than  every  one  doth  know. 
Qaten.  Nimble  mischance,  that  art  so  light  of 
foot, 
Doth  not  thy  embassage  belong  to  me, 
And  an  I  last  that  knows  it  I     O,  thou  think'st 


To  serve  me  last,  that  I  may  longest  keep 
Thy  sorrow  in  my  breast.— Come,  ladies,  go. 
To  meet,  at  London,  London's  king  in  woe. — 
What,  was  I  born  to  this '.  that  my  sad  look 
Should  grace  the  triumph  of  great  Bolingbroke? — 
Gardener,  for  telling  me  tliis  news  of  wue, 
I  would  tlie  plants  thou  grail' et  may  never  grow. 
i^Exettttt  QuEKN  and  Ladies. 
Gard.  Poor  queen !  so  that  thy  slate  might 

I  would  my  skill  were  subject  to  thy  curse. — 
Here  did  slie  drop  a  tear:  here  in  this  place 
I  'II  set  a  bank  of  rue,  sour  herb  of  grace. 
Rue  (even  for  ru.h)  here  shortly  shall  be  seen. 
In  the  remembrance  of  a  weeping  queen. 
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ScKNK  I. — London.  Westminster  Hall.  llie 
Lords  Spiritual  on  the  right  of  the  throne  ;  the 
Lords  Temporal  on  the  left;  the  Commons 
below. 

£;2f«r  BoLINGBROKB,  AuMERLE,  SuRREY,  NORTH- 
UMBERLAND, Percy,  Fitzwater,  another  Lord, 
Bishop  of  Carlisle,  Abbot  of  Westminster, 
and  Attendants.     OfRcers  behind  with  Bagot. 

BoUng,  Call  forth  Bagot. — 
Now,  Bagot,  freely  speak  thy  mind : 
What  thou  dost  know  of  noble  Gloster's  death ; 
Who  wrought  it  with  the  King,  and  who  per- 
formed 
The  bloody  office  of  his  timeless  end. 

Bagot,    Then  set  before  my   face  the  lord 

Aumerle. 
Boling.  Cousin,  stand  forth,  and  look  upon  that 

man. 
Bagot,  My  lord  Aumerle,  I  know  your  daring 
tongue 
Scorns  to  unsay  what  once  it  hath  delivered. 
In  that  dead   time  when  Gloster's  death  was 

plotted, 
I  heard  you  say,  "  Is  not  my  arm  of  length. 
That  reacheth  from  the  restful  English  court 
As  far  as  Calais,  to  my  uncle's  head  V* 
Amongst  much  other  talk,  that  very  time 
I  heard  you  say  that  you  had  rather  refuse 
The  offer  of  an  hundred  thousand  crowns. 
Than  Bolingbroke's  return  to  England : 
Adding  withal,  how  blest  this  land  would  be 
In  this  your  cousin's  death. 

jium.  Princes  and  noble  lords, 

What  answer  shall  I  make  to  this  base  man  ? 
Shall  I  so  much  dishonour  my  fair  stars 
On  equal  terms  to  give  him  chastisement  ? 
Either  I  must,  or  have  mine  honour  soiled 
With  the  attainder  of  his  slanderous  lips. — 


There  is  my  gage,  the  manual  seal  of  death. 
That  marks  thee  out  for  hell:  I  say  thou  liest; 
And  will  maintain  what  thou  hast  said  is  false. 
In  thy  heart-blood,  though  being  all  too  base 
To  stain  the  temper  of  my  knightly  sword. 

Boling,  Bagot,  forbear;  thou  shalt  not  take 
it  up. 

Aum,  Excepting  one,  I  would  he  were  the  best 
In  all  this  presence  that  hath  moved  me  so. 

Fitz,  If  that  thy  valour  stand  on  sympathies, 
There  is  my  gage,  Aumerle,  in  gage  to  thine. 
By  that  fair  sun  that  shews  me  where  thou  stand'st, 
I  heard  thee  say,  and  vauntingly  thou  spak'st  it, 
That  thou  wert  cause  of  noble  Gloster's  death. 
If  thou  deny'st  it,  twenty  times  thou  liest: 
And  I  will  turn  thy  falsehood  to  thy  heart, 
Where  it  was  forged,  with  my  rapier's  point. 

Aum,  Thou  dar'st  not,  coward,  live  to  see  that 
day. 

Fitz,  Now,  by  my  soul,  I  would  it  were  this  hour. 
Aufn»  Fitzwater,  thou  art  damned  to  hell  for  this. 

Percy.  Aumerle,  thou  liest:  his  honour  is  as  true 
In  this  appeal  as  thou  art  all  unjust. 
And  that  thou  art  so,  there  I  throw  my  gage 
To  prove  it  on  thee  to  the  extremest  point 
Of  mortal  breathing :  seize  it  if  thou  dar'st. 

Aum,  And  if  I  do  not,  may  my  hands  rot  off. 
And  never  brandish  more  revengeful  steel 
Over  the  glittering  helmet  of  my  foe ! 

Lord,  I  task  the  earth  to  the  like,  forsworn 
Aumerle ; 
And  spur  thee  on  with  full  as  many  lies 
As  may  be  hoUa'd  In  thy  treacherous  ear 
From  sun  to  sun.     There  is  my  honour's  pawn : 
Engage  it  to  the  trial  if  thou  dar'st. 

Aum,  Who  sets  me  else  ?  By  heaven,  I  '11  throw 
at  all : 
I  have  a  thousand  spirits  in  one  breast, 
To  answer  twenty  thousand  such  as  you. 
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Surrey,  My  lord  Fitzwater,  I  do  remember  well 
The  very  time  Aumerle  and  you  did  talk. 

Ftiz.  My  lord,  't  is  true :  you  were  in  presence 
then; 
And  you  can  witness  with  me  this  is  true. 

Surrey.  As  false,  by  heaven,  as  heaven  itself 
is  true. 

Fttz.  Surrey,  thou  liest. 

Surrey.  Dishonourable  boy ! 

That  lie  shall  lie  so  heavy  on  my  sword, 
Tliat  it  shall  render  vengeance  and  revenge 
Till  thou  the  lie-giver,  and  that  lie,  do  lie 
In  earth  as  quiet  as  thy  father's  skull. 
In  proof  whereof  there  is  my  honour's  pawn : 
Engage  it  to  the  trial  if  thou  dar'st. 

Fiix,  How  fondly  dost  thou  spur  a  forward  horse ! 
If  I  dare  eat,  or  drink,  or  breathe,  or  live, 
I  dare  meet  Surrey  in  a  wilderness. 
And  spit  upon  him  whilst  I  say  he  lies. 
And  lies,  and  lies.     There  is  my  bond  of  faith, 
To  tie  thee  to  my  strong  correction. — 
As  I  intend  to  thrive  in  this  new  world, 
Aumerle  is  guilty  of  my  true  appeal. 
Besides,  I  heard  the  banished  Norfolk  say 
That  thou,  Aumerle,  didst  send  two  of  thy  men 
To  execute  the  noble  duke  at  Calais. 

Aum,  Some  honest  Christian  trust  me  with  a  gage 
That  Norfolk  lies : — here  do  I  throw  down  this, 
If  he  may  be  repealed  to  try  his  honour. 

Holing,  These  differences  shall  all  rest  under 

gage 
Tdl  Norfolk  be  repealed.     Repealed  he  shall  be, 

And,  though  mine  enemy,  restored  again 

To  all  his  land  and  signlories :  when  he 's  returned. 

Against  Aumerle  we  will  enforce  this  trial. 

Car,  That  honourable  day  shall  ne'er  be  seen. 
Many  a  time  hath  banished  Norfolk  fought 
For  Jesu  Christ :  in  glorious  Christian  field 
Streaming  the  ensign  of  the  Christian  cross. 
Against  black  Pagans,  Turks,  and  Saracens : 
And,  toiled  with  works  of  war,  retired  himself 
To  Italy ;  and  there,  at  Venice,  gave 
His  body  to  that  pleasant  country's  earth. 
And  hu  pure  soul  unto  his  captain,  Christ, 
Under  whose  colours  he  had  fought  so  long. 

Baling.  Why,  bishop,  is  Norfolk  dead  ? 

Car,  As  sure  as  I  live,  my  lord. 

Bolvng,  Sweet  peace  conduct  hb  sweet  soul  to 
the  bosom 
Of  good  old  Abraham ! — Lords  appellants, 
Your  differences  shall  all  rest  under  gage 
ini  we  assign  you  to  your  days  of  trial. 

Enter  York,  altended. 

York.  Great  Duke  of  Lancaster,  I  come  to  thee 
From  plume>plucked  Richard ;  who  with  willing 
soul 


Adopts  thee  heir,  and  his  high  sceptre  yielda 
To  the  possession  of  thy  royal  hand. 
Ascend  his  throne,  descending  now  from  him : 
And  long  live  Henry,  of  that  name  the  fourth ! 

Baling.  In  God's  name,  I  'U  ascend  the  regal 
throne. 

Car.  Marry,  God  forbid! — 
Worst  in  this  royal  presence  may  I  speak, 
Yet  best  beseeming  me  to  speak  the  truth. 
Would  God  that  any  in  this  noble  presence 
Were  enough  noble  to  be  upright  judge 
Of  noble  Richard !  then  true  nobleness  would 
Learn  him  forbearance  from  so  foul  a  wrong. 
What  subject  can  give  sentence  on  his  king? 
And  who  sits  here  that  is  not  Richard's  subject? 
Thieves  are  not  judged  but  they  are  by  to  hear, 
Although  apparent  guilt  be  seen  in  them. 
And  shall  the  figure  of  God's  majesty. 
His  captain,  steward,  deputy  elect, 
Anointed,  crowned,  planted  many  years. 
Be  judged  by  subject  and  inferior  breath. 
And  he  himself  not  present  ? — O  forbid  it,  God, 
That  in  a  Christian  climate  souls  refined 
Should  shew  so  heinous,  black,  obscene  a  deed! — 
I  speak  to  subjects ;  and  a  subject  speaks. 
Stirred  up  by  heaven,  thus  boldly  for  his  king. 
My  lord  of  Hereford  here,  whom  you  call  king. 
Is  a  foul  traitor  to  proud  Hereford's  king : 
And  if  you  crown  him,  let  me  prophesy. 
The  blood  of  English  shall  manure  the  ground. 
And  future  ages  groan  for  this  foul  act : 
Peace  shall  go  sleep  with  Turks  and  infidels ; 
And,  in  this  seat  of  peace,  tumultuous  wars 
Shall  kin  with  kin,  and  kind  with  kind,  confound : 
Disorder,  horror,  fear,  and  mutiny. 
Shall  here  inhabit,  and  this  land  be  called 
The  field  of  Golgotha  and  dead  men's  skulls. 
O,  if  you  rear  this  house  against  this  house, 
It  will  the  wofullest  division  prove 
That  ever  fell  upon  this  cursed  earth  : 
Prevent,  resist  it,  let  it  not  be  so. 
Lest  child,  child's  children,  cry  against  you — 
"woe!" 

North.  Well  have  you  argued,  sir;  and,  for 
your  pains, 
Of  capital  treason  we  arrest  you  here : — 
My  lord  of  Westminster,  be  it  your  charge 
To  keep  him  safely  till  his  day  of  trial. — 
May  it  please  you,  lords,  to  grant  the  commons' 
suit? 

Baling.  Fetch  hither  Richard,  that  in  common 
view 
He  may  surrender :  so  we  shall  proceed 
Without  suspicion. 

York.  I  will  be  his  conduct.  [^Exit, 

Baling.  Lords,  you  that  are  hereunder  our  arrest, 
Procure  your  sureties  for  your  days  of  answer.— 
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Little  are  we  beholden  to  yourlove.  [  To  C*iiLtsi.E. 
And  little  looked  for  at  your  helping  hands. 

Re-enter  York,  with  Kino  Richard,  aniJOfficera 
bearing  Ike  crown,  ^-c. 
K,  Rich.  Alack,  why  am  I  sent  for  to  a  king, 
Before  I  have  shook  off  the  regal  thoughts 
Wherewith  I  reigned  ?   1  hardly  yet  have  learned 
'I'o  insinnate,  flatter,  bow,  and  bend  my  knee : 

To  this  suhmissiotl.     Yet  I  well  remember 


The  favoHTs  of  these  men ;  were  they  not  mine  ? 
Did  they  not  aometime  cry  "all  bail!"  to  me! 
So  Judas  did  to  Christ:  but  he,  in  twelve. 
Found  trulli  in  all  but  one :  I,  in  twelve  thousand, 

God  save  the  King !— Will  no  one  say  amen? 
Am  I  both  priest  and  clerk?  well  then,  amen. 
God  eave  the  King  \  although  I  be  not  he ; 
And  yet,  amen,  if  heaven  do  think  him  me. — 
To  do  what  lervice  am  I  sent  for  hither  ? 

York.  To  do  that  office,  of  thine  o«n  goodwill, 


Which  tiriid  majesty  did  make  thee  offer; 
The  resignation  of  thy  state  and  crown 
To  Henry  Bolingbroke. 

jr.  Rich.  Give  me  the  crown.— Here,  cousin, 
seize  the  crown  ; 
Here.on  this  side,  my  hand;  on  that  side,  thine, — 
Now  is  this  golden  crown  like  a  deep  well. 
That  owes  two  buckets  filling  one  another; 
The  emptier  ever  dancing  in  the  air, 
Tlie  other  down,  unseen,  and  full  of  water : 
That  bucket  down  and  full  of  tears  am  I, 
Drinking  mygrieb,  whilst  you  mount  up  on  high. 

BoUng.  I   thought  you  had  been  willing  to 


resign. 
jr.  Rick.  My  CI 


1  I  a 


[  but  still  my  griefs 


You  may  my  glories  and  my  state  depose, 
But  not  my  grieft ;  still  am  I  king  of  those. 
Baling.  Part  of  your  cares  you  give  me  with 

K.  Rick.  Your  cares  Bet  up  do  not  pluck  my 
cares  down. 
Mj  care  is  loss  of  care,  by  old  care  done  : 
Your  care  is  gain  of  care,  by  new  care  won. 
The  cares  I  give  I  have,  though  given  away: 
They  tend  the  crown,  yet  still  with  me  they  stay. 
Baling,  Are  you  contented  to  resign  thecrownt 
K.  Rich.    Ay  I  no; — no;    ay: — for  I  must 
nothing  be : 
Therefore  no  "no,"  for  I  resign  fo  thee. 
Now  mark  me  how  I  will  undo  myself: — 
I  give  this  heavy  weight  from  off  my  head. 
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And  this  unwieldy  sceptre  from  my  hand ; 
The  pride  of  kingly  sway  from  out  my  lieart : 
With  mine  own  tears  I  wash  away  my  halm, 
With  mine  own  hands  I  give  away  my  crown, 
With  mine  own  tongue  deny  my  sacred  state, 
With  mine  own  hreath  release  all  duteous  oaths : 
All  pomp  and  majesty  I  do  forswear ; 
My  manors,  rents,  revenues,  I  forego ; 
My  acts,  decrees,  and  statutes,  I  deny : 
God  pardon  all  oaths  that  are  hroke  to  me : 
God  keep  all  vows  unhroke  are  made  to  thee  ! 
Make  me,  that  nothing  have,  with  nothing  grieved ; 
And  thou  with  all  pleased,  that  hast  all  achieved  I 
Long  mayst  thou  live  in  Richard's  seat  to  sit, 
And  soon  lie  Richard  in  an  earthy  pit ! 
God  save  King  Henry,  unkinged  Richard  says, 
And  send  him  many  years  of  sunshine  days ! — 
What  more  remains  ? 

North,  No  more  hut  that  you  read 

[^Offering  a  paper. 
These  accusations  and  these  grievous  crimes 
Committed  by  your  person  and  your  followers, 
Against  the  state  and  profit  of  this  land  : 
That,  by  confessing  them,  the  souls  of  men 
May  deem  that  you  are  worthily  deposed. 

K,  Rich,  Must  I  do  so  ;  and  must  I  ravel  out 
My  weaved-up  follies  ?    Gentle  Northumberland, 
If  thy  offences  were  upon  record, 
Would  it  not  shame  thee  in  so  fair  a  troop 
To  read  a  lecture  of  them  ?    If  thou  wouldst, 
There  shouldst  thou  find  one  heinous  article 
(Containing  the  deposing  of  a  king, 
And  cracking  the  strong  warrant  of  an  oath) 
Marked  with  a  blot,  damned  in  the  book  of  heaven. 
Nay,  all  of  you  that  stand  and  look  upon  me 
Whilst  that  my  wretchedness  doth  bait  myself, 
Though  some  of  you,  with  Pilate,  wash  your  hands. 
Shewing  an  outward  pity  ;  yet  you  Pilates 
Have  here  delivered  me  to  my  sour  cross, 
And  water  cannot  wash  away  your  sin. 

North,    My  lord,  despatch :  read  o*er  these 
articles. 

K,  Rich,  Mine  eyes  are  full  of  tears ;  I  cannot 
see : 
And  yet  salt  water  blinds  them  not  so  much 
But  tliey  can  see  a  sort  of  traitors  here. 
Nay,  if  I  turn  mine  eyes  upon  myself, 
I  find  myself  a  traitor  with  the  rest : 
For  I  have  given  here  my  soul's  consent 
To  undeck  the  pompous  body  of  a  king ; 
Make  glory  base,  and  sovereignty  a  slave ; 
Proud  majesty  a  subject ;  state  a  peasant. 

North.  My  lord, — 

K,  Rich,  No  lord  of  thine,  thou  haught,  insult- 
ing man, 
Nor  no  man's  lord :  I  have  no  name,  no  title 
(No,  not  that  name  was  given  me  at  the  font). 


But 't  is  usurped. — Alack  the  heavy  day, 

That  I  have  worn  so  many  winters  out. 

And  know  not  now  what  name  to  call  myself ! 

O,  that  I  were  a  mockery  king  of  snow, 

Standing  before  the  sun  of  Bolingbroke, 

To  melt  myself  away  in  water-drops  ! — 

Good  king,  great  king  (and  yet  not  greatly  good), 

An  if  my  word  be  sterling  yet  in  England, 

Let  it  command  a  mirror  hither  straight; 

That  it  may  shew  me  what  a  face  I  have 

Since  it  is  bankrupt  of  his  majesty. 

Boling,  Go  some  of  you,  and  fetch  a  looking- 
glass.  \^ExU  an  Attendant. 

North,  Read  o'er  this  paper  while  the  glass 
doth  come. 

K,  Rich,   Fiend!   thou  torment'st  me  ere  I 
come  to  hell. 

Boling.   Urge  it  no  more,  my  lord  Northum- 
berland. 

North,  The  commons  will  not  then  be  satbfied. 

K.  Rich,  They  shall  be  satisfied :  I  '11  read  enough 
When  I  do  see  the  very  book  indeed 
Where  all  my  sins  are  writ;   and  that 's  myself. 

Re-enter  Attendant,  with  a  glass. 

Give  me  that  glass,  and  therein  will  I  read. — 

No  deeper  wrinkles  yet  ?     Hath  sorrow  struck 

So  many  blows  upon  this  face  of  mine. 

And  made  no  deeper  wounds  ? — O  flattering  glass, 

Like  to  my  followers  in  prosperity. 

Thou  dost  beguile  me ! — Was  this  face  the  face 

That  every  day  under  his  household  roof 

Did  keep  ten  thousand  men  ?   Was  this  the  face 

That,  like  the  sun,  did  make  beholders  wink  ? 

Was  this  the  face  that  faced  so  many  follies. 

And  was  at  last  out-faced  by  Bolingbroke  ? 

A  brittle  glory  shineth  in  this  face : 

As  brittle  as  the  glory  is  the  face ; 

[^Dashes  the  glass  against  the  ground,"] 
For  there  it  is,  cracked  in  a  hundred  shivers. 
Mark,  silent  king,  the  moral  of  this  sport, — 
How  soon  my  sorrow  hath  destroyed  my  face. 

Boling,   The   shadow   of  your  sorrow  hath 
destroyed  , 

The  shadow  of  your  face. 

K,  Rich,  Say  that  again. 

The  shadow  of  my  sorrow  ?  Ha !  let 's  see  : 
'T  is  very  true :  my  grief  lies  all  within. 
And  these  external  manners  of  lament 
Are  merely  shadows  to  the  unseen  grief 
That  swells  with  silence  in  the  tortured  soul : 
There  lies  the  substance : — and  I  thank  thee.  King, 
For  thy  great  bounty,  that  not  only  giv'st 
Me  cause  to  wail,  but  teachest  me  the  way 
How  to  lament  the  cause.     I  '11  beg  one  boon, 
And  then  be  gone  and  trouble  you  no  more. 
Shall  I  obtain  it? 
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Boling.  Name  it,  fair  cousiu. 

K.  Rich.  Fair  cousiii !  Why,  I  am  greater  thai 
a  king: 
Fur  nlien  I  was  a  king  my  flattcTers 
Were  tlieii  bul  Bubjccta  ;  being  now  B  aubject, 
I  bave  a  king  bere  la  my  flatterer. 
Being  so  great,  1  liave  no  need  to  beg. 

Bating.   Yet  aslc. 

K.  Rich.  And  aiiajl  I  have  J 

Bating.   You  Bliall. 

A'.  Itich.  Then  give  me  leave  lo  go. 

BoliHg.  Wliither? 

K.  Rich.  Whither  you  will,  so  I  were  from  youi 

£dUmj;.Go,  some  of yoii,convey  him  to  the  Tower 
JT. Rich. Ogood!  Convey? — Conveytrsare joi 


That  ri 


IS  nimbly  by  a  true  king's  fall. 

lit  Kino  K[cnAKi>,  lome  Lords,  and 

I  Guard. 


Baling.  On  Wednesday  next  we  aolemuly  lel 

Our  coronaliun  :  lords,  prepare  yourselves. 

\_Exettul  all  bat  the  Abbot,  Bisuor  or 

CaKLISLE,  atllJ  AUHEBLE. 

Aliliut.  A  wofuJ  pageant  bave  we  bere  beheld ! 
Car.  The  woe's  to  come;    tlie  children  yet 
uiihoru 
Shall  feel  this  day  as  sharp  to  them  as  thoro. 
y/un.  You  boly  clergymen,  is  there  no  plot 
To  rid  the  realm  of  this  periiiciutu  blutl 

AlAol.  Before  I  freely  speak  my  luilld  herein. 
You  shall  not  only  take  the  sacrament 
To  bury  mine  intents,  hut  to  effect 
Whatever  I  shall  happen  to  devise. 
I  see  your  brows  are  full  of  discontent, 

iw,  and  your  eyca  of  tears : 
e  to  sup[>cr  ;  1  will  lay 
1  all  a  merry  day. 


Your  hearts  of  at 
Come  home  with  m 
A  plot  shall  ahew  u 
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Enler  Queen  and  Ladlea. 
QuttM.  Thi*  way  [he  King  will  come :  tliia 

To  Juliui  Ckmt'i  ill-erected  tover, 
To  whole  flint  boaom  my  condemned  lord 
la  doomed  a  ptuoneT  by  proud  Bolitigbroke. 
Here  let  ob  rest,  if  this  rebellioua  earth 
Have  any  reitiug  for  her  true  king'a  queen. 


EnttT 


a  Richard  anij  Guards. 


But  soft,  but  aee,  or  rather  do  not  see. 
My  fair  rose  wither : — yet  look  up,  behold, 
That  you  in  pity  may  dissolve  to  dew, 
And  wash  him  fresh  again  with  true-love  tear* ! — 
Ah,  thou,  the  model  where  old  Troy  did  atand; 
Thou  map  of  honour;  thou  King  Richard'a  tomb, 
And  not  King  Richard ;  thou  most  beauteous  inn ! 
Why  should  hard-favoured  grief  be  lodged  in  thee, 
When  triumph  ia  become  an  alehouse  guest  T 
K.  Rich.  Join  not  with  griei^  fair  woman,  do 

To  make  my  end  too  sudden :  learn,  good  soul. 
To  think  our  former  state  a  happy  dream ; 
From  which  awaked,  the  truth  of  what  we  are 
SiiewB  ui  but  this.     I  am  aworn  brother,  sweet, 
To  grim  neceaaity ;  and  he  and  I 
Will  keep  a  league  till  death.  Hie  thee  to  France, 
And  cloister  thee  in  some  religious  house  : 
Our  holy  lives  must  win  a  new  world's  crown, 
Which  our  profane  hours  liere  have  stricken  down. 
QattH.  What,  is  my  Richard  both  in  ahape  and 

Transformed  and  weakened?  Hath  Bolingbroke 
Deposed  thine  Intellectf     Hath  he  been  in  thy 

heart  T 
The  lion,  dying,  thnisteth  forth  his  paw. 
And  wounds  the  earth,  if  nothing  else,  with  rage 
To  be  o'erpowered ;  and  wilt  thou,  pupil-like, 
Take  thy  correc^on  mildly,  kiss  the  rod. 


And  fawn  on  rage  with  base  humility. 
Which  art  a  lion  and  a  king  of  beasts ! 

K.  Rich.  A  king  of  beatta,  indeed !  if  aught 
but  beasts, 
I  had  been  atill  a  happy  king  of  men. 
Good  sometime  queen,  prepare  thee  hence  for 

Think  I  am  dead ;  and  even  here  thou  tak'st. 

As  from  my  deathbed,  my  last  living  leave. 

In  winter's  tedious  nights,  ait  by  the  fire 

With  good  old  folks,  and  let  them  tell  thee  tales 

Of  woful  agea  long  ago  betid : 

And  ere  thou  bid  good  night,  to  quit  their  grief, 

Tell  thou  the  lamentable  fall  of  me, 

And  aend  the  hearer*  weeping  to  their  beds. 

For  why,  the  sentelesa  brands  will  sympathiae 

The  heavy  accent  of  thy  moving  tongue. 

And,  in  compassion,  weep  the  fire  out; 

And  some  will  mourn  in  ashes,  some  coal-black. 

For  the  deposing  of  a  rightful  king. 


EnUr  NoRTHUi 


,  attended. 

North.  My  lord,  the  mjnd  of  Bolingbroke  is 
changed : 
You  must  to  PomfVet,  not  unto  the  Tower. 
And,  madam,  there  is  order  ta'en  for  youi 
With  all  swift  speed  you  must  away  to  France. 
K.  Bieh.  Northumberland,  thou  ladder  where- 

The  mounting  Bolingbroke  ascends  my  throne. 
The  time  shall  not  be  many  hours  of  age 
More  than  it  ia,  ere  foul  sin,  gathering  head. 
Shall  break  into  corruption.     Thou  slialt  tliink. 
Though  he  divide  the  realm  and  give  thee  half, 
It  is  too  Utile,  helping  him  to  all ; 
And  heahall  think  that  thou,  which  know'st  the  way 
To  plant  unrightful  kings,  wilt  know  again, 
Being  ne'er  so  little  urged,  another  way 
To  pluck  him  headlong  from  the  usurped  throne. 
The  love  of  wicked  friends  converts  to  fear; 
That  fear  to  hate;  and  hate  turns  one,  or  both. 
To  worthy  danger  and  deserved  death. 
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an 

Where  sliivering  cold  and  sicknesi  pinei  (hn  clime ;     '■ 

My  wife  to  France;  from  whence,  lel  forth  in      ' 

tb. 

poinp. 

y 

Slie  came  adonifd  hither  like  tweet  May; 

Qiiem.  Andmuatwebedivided;  miutwepait?      . 
K.  Rich.  Ay,  band  from  hand,  my  love,  and      1 
heart  from  heart. 

til, 

Qutrn.  Banish  u*  both,  and  send  the  King  villi 

To  take  on  me 

So,  now  I  have  mine  ovri 

That  I  may  strive  to  kill 

K.  BUh.  Vie  makewoi 

Once  more,  adieu :  the  n 


0  keep,  and  kill  ihy  heart. 


again,  begone, 
it  with  a  groan. 
!  wanton  with  thil  fond 

It  let  sorrow  aay. 


Scene  U.—The  lame.     A  Boim  «  ti«Du» 
OF  Yon'i  Palace. 

Eater  York  and  hit  Ducuess. 
Duch,  My  lord,  you  told  me  you  nould  lell 
the  rest. 
When  weeping  niade  you  break  the  atoty  off 
Of  our  two  couuns  coming  into  London. 
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York.  Where  did  I  leave  ? 
Duch.  At  that  sad  stop,  my  lord, 

Where  rude  misgoverned  hands,  from  windows* 

tops, 
Threw  dust  and  rubbish  on  King  Ricliard's  head. 
York.  Then,  as  I  said,  the  duke,  great  Boliiig- 

broke, 
Mounted  upon  a  hot  and  fiery  steed 
Which  his  aspiring  rider  seemed  to  know, 
With  slow  but  stately  pace  kept  on  his  course, 
While  all  tongues  cried,  **  God  save  thee,  Bo- 

lingbroke ! " 
You  would  have  thought  the  very  windows  spake. 
So  many  greedy  looks  of  young  and  old 
Through  casements  darted  their  desiring  eyes 
Upon  his  visage :  and  that  all  the  walls. 
With  painted  imagery,  had  said  at  once, 
"  Jesu  preserve  thee !  welcome,  Bolingbroke ! " 
Whilst  he,  from  one  side  to  the  other  turning. 
Bareheaded,  lower  than  his  proud  steed's  neck, 
Bespake  them  thus :  **  I  thank  you,  countrymen :" 
And  thus  still  doing,  thus  he  passed  along. 
Duch.  Alas,  poor  Richard!  where  rides  he 

the  while? 
York.  As,  in  a  theatre,  the  eyes  of  men, 
After  a  well-graced  actor  leaves  the  stage, 
Are  idly  bent  on  him  that  enters  next, 
Thinking  bis  prattle  to  be  tedious, — 
Even  so,  or  with  much  more  contempt,  men's 

eyes 
Did  scowl  on  Richard.  No  man  cried,  God  save 

him : 
No  joyful  tongue  gave  him  his  welcome  home  : 
But  dust  was  thrown  upon  his  sacred  head ; 
Which  with  such  gentle  sorrow  he  shook  off 
(His  face  still  combating  with  tears  and  smiles. 
The  badges  of  his  grief  and  patience), 
That  had  not  God,  for  some  strong  purpose, 

steeled 
The  hearts  of  men,  they  must  perforce  have 

melted. 
And  barbarism  itself  have  pitied  him. 
But  heaven  hath  a  hand  in  these  events ; 
To  whose  high  will  we  bound  our  calm  contents. 
To  Bolingbroke  are  we  sworn  subjects  now, 
Whose  state  and  honour  I  for  aye  allow. 

Enter  Aumerle. 

Duck.  Here  comes  my  son  Aumerle. 

York.  Aumerle  that  was : 

But  that  is  lost,  for  being  Richard's  friend  ; 
And,  madam,  you  must  call  him  Rutland  now. 
I  am,  in  parliament,  pledged  for  his  truth 
And  lasting  fealty  to  the  new-made  king. 

Duch.  Welcome,  my  son.  Who  are  the  violets 
now 
That  strew  the  green  lap  of  the  new-come  spring? 


ylum.  Madam,  I  know  not,  nor  I  greatly  care  not : 
God  knows  I  had  as  lief  be  none  as  one. 

York.  Well,  bear  you  well  in  this  new  spring 
of  time, 
Lest  you  be  cropped  before  you  come  to  prime. 
What  news  from  Oxford?  hold  those  jousts  and 
triumphs  ? 

y^tttn.  For  aught  I  know,  my  lord,  they  do. 

York.  You  will  be  there,  I  know. 

Aum.  If  God  prevent  it  not :  I  purpose  so. 

York.  What  seal  is  that  that  hangs  without 
thy  bosom  ? 
Yea,  look'st  thou  pale  ?  let  me  see  the  writing. 

Aum.  My  lord,  't  is  nothing. 

York.  No  matter,  then,  who  sees  it. 

I  wiU  be  satisfied :  let  me  see  the  writing. 

Aum.  1  do  beseech  your  grace  to  pardon  me : 
It  is  a  matter  of  small  consequence, 
Which  for  some  reasons  I  would  not  have  seen. 

York.  Which  for  some  reasons,  sir,  I  mean  to 
see.' 
I  fear,  I  fear, — 

Duch.  What  should  you  fear  ? 

'Tis  nothing  but  some  bond  that  he  has  entered  into 
For  gay  apparel  'gainst  the  triumph  day. 

York.  Bound  to  himself  ?  what  doth  he  with  a 
bond 
That  he  is  bound  to  ?    Wife,  thou  art  a  fool. — 
Boy,  let  me  see  the  writing. 

Aum.  I  do  beseech  you,  pardon  me :  I  may  not 
shew  it. 

York.  I  will  be  satisfied :  let  me  see  it,  I  say. 

\_Snatche8  it,  and  reads. 
Treason ;  foul  treason ! — villain,  traitor,  slave ! 

Duch.  What  is  the  matter,  my  lord  ? 

York.  Ho !   who  is  within  there  ?    {^Enter  a 
Servant.] — Saddle  my  horse. — 
God  for  his  mercy,  what  treachery  is  here ! 

Duch.  Why,  what  is  it,  my  lord? 

York.  Give  me  my  boots,  I  say ;  saddle  my 
horse. —  [^Exit  Servant. 

Now  by  mine  honour,  by  my  life,  my  troth, 
I  will  appeach  the  villain. 

Duch.  What 's  the  matter  ? 

York.  Peace,  foolish  woman. 

Duch.  I  will  not  peace. — What  is  the  Inatter, 
son? 

Aum.  Good  mother,  be  content :  it  is  no  more 
Than  my  poor  life  must  answer. 

Duch.  Thy  life  answer ! 

Re-enter  Servant,  with  hoots, 

York.  Bring  me  my  boots ;  I  will  unto  the  King. 
Duch.  Strike  him,  Aumerle. — Poor  boy,  thou 
art  amazed. — 
Hence,  villain :  never  more  come  in  my  sight. — 

[7o  Me  Servant. 
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York.  Give  me  my  boots,  I  say. 

Duch.  Why,  York,  what  wilt  thou  do? 
Wilt  thou  not  hide  the  trespass  of  thine  own  ? 
Have  we  more  sons,  or  are  we  like  to  have  ? 
Is  not  my  teeming  date  dnmk  up  with  time  ; 
And  wilt  thou  pluck  my  fair  son  from  mine 

And  rob  me  of  a  happy  mother's  name  ? 
Is  he  not  like  thee ;  is  he  not  thine  own  ? 

York.  Thou  fond  mad  woman. 
Wilt  thou  conceal  this  dark  conspiracy  ? 
A  dozen  of  them  here  have  ta'en  the  sacrament, 
And  interchangeably  set  down  their  hands, 
To  kill  the  King  at  Oxford. 

Duch,  He  shall  be  none  : 

We  '11  keep  him  here :  then  what  is  that  to  him  ? 

York.  Away,  fond  woman!  were  he  twenty 
times  my  son, 
I  would  appeach  him. 

Duch.  Hadst  thou  groaned  for  him. 

As  I  have  done,  thou  'dst  be  more  pitiful. 
But  now  I  know  thy  mind :  thou  dost  suspect 
That  I  have  been  disloyal  to  thy  bed, 
And  that  he  is  a  bastard,  not  thy  son. 
Sweet  York,   sweet  husband,   be  not  of  that 

mind: 
He  is  as  like  thee  as  a  man  may  be ; 
Not  like  to  me,  or  any  of  my  kin, 
And  yet  I  love  him. 

York.  Make  way,  unruly  woman. 

lExU. 

Duch,  After,  Aumerle  :  mount  thee  upon  his 
horse ; 
Spur,  post,  and  get  before  him  to  the  King, 
And  beg  thy  pardon  ere  he  do  accuse  thee. 
I  '11  not  be  long  behind :  though  I  be  old, 
I  doubt  not  but  to  ride  as  fast  as  York : 
And  never  will  I  rise  up  from  the  ground 
Till  Bolingbroke  have  pardoned  thee. — Away; 
Begone.  [^Exeunt. 


Scene  III. — Windsor.     A  Room  in  the  Castle. 

Enter  Bolingbroke  as  King ;  Percy,  and  other 

Lords. 

Boling.  Can  no  man  tell  of  my  unthrifty  son  ? 
'T  is  full  three  months  since  I  did  see  him  last : 
If  any  plague  hang  over  us,  't  is  he. 
I  would  to  God,  my  lords,  he  might  be  found : 
Inquire  at  London,  'mongst  the  taverns  there. 
For  there,  they  say,  he  daily  doth  frequent, 
With  unrestrained  loose  companions : 
Even  such,  they  say,  as  stand  in  narrow  lanes, 
And  beat  our  watch,  and  rob  our  passengers : 
While  he,  young,  wanton,  and  effeminate  boy, 


I    Takes  on  the  point  of  honour  to  support 
I    So  dissolute  a  crew. 

!        Percy.  My  lord,  some  two  days  since  I  saw  the 
Prince, 
And  told  him  of  these  triumphs  held  at  Oxford. 
Boling.  And  what  said  the  gallant? 
Percy.  His  answer  was, he  would  unto  the  stews, 
And  from  the  common 'st  creature  pluck  a  glove, 
And  wear  it  as  a  favour :  and  with  that 
He  would  unhorse  the  lustiest  challenger. 
Boling.  As  dissolute  as  desperate :  yet  through 
both 
I  see  some  sparkles  of  a  better  hope, 
Which  elder  days  may  happily  bring  forth. — 
But  who  comes  here  ? 

Enter  Aumerle,  hastily. 

Aum.  Where  is  the  King  ? 

Boling,  What  means 

Our  cousin,  that  he  stares  and  looks  so  wildly  ? 
Aum.  God  save  your  grace.    I  do  beseech  your 
majesty 
To  have  some  conference  with  your  grace  alone. 
Boling.  Withdraw  yourselves,  and  leave  us  here 
alone. —      {^Exeunt  Percy  ane^ Lords. 
What  is  the  matter  with  our  cousin  now  ? 
Aum.  For  ever  may  my  knees  grow  to  the 
earth,  IKneels. 

My  tongue  cleave  to  my  roof  within  my  mouth, 
Unless  a  pardon  ere  I  rise  or  speak. 

Boling.  Intended  or  committed  was  this  fault? 
If  but  the  first,  how  heinous  e'er  it  be, 
To  win  thy  after-love  I  pardon  thee. 

Aum,  Then  give  me  leave  that  I  may  turn  the 
key, 
Tliat  no  man  enter  till  my  tale  be  done. 
Boling.  Have  thy  desire. 

[Aumerle  locks  the  door. 
York  [within"].    My  liege,  beware;   look  to 
thyself:  . 
Thou  hast  a  traitor  in  thy  presence  there. 
Baling.  Villain,  I  '11  make  thee  safe.  IDrawing. 
Aum.  Stay  thy  revengeful  hand : 
Thou  hast  no  cause  to  fear. 

York  [f&iVAm].  Open  the  door,  secure,  fool-hardy 
king: 
Shall  I,  for  love,  speak  treason  to  thy  face  ? 
Open  the  door,  or  I  will  break  it  open. 

[Bolingbroke  opens  the  door. 

Enter  York. 

Boling.  What  is  the  matter,  uncle  ?  speak : 
Recover  breath :  tell  us  how  near  is  danger, 
That  we  may  arm  us  to  encounter  it. 

York.  Peruse  this  writing  here,  and  thou  shalt 
know 
The  treason  that  my  haste  forbids  me  shew. 
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Aam.  Remember,  u  thon  resd'tt,  thy  promise 

I  do  Kpent  me:  reftd  not  m;  name  there; 
My  heart  ii  not  confederate  with  mj  liand. 
York.  T  WM,  villun,  ere  tby  hand  did  set  it 

[  tore  it  from  the  trsilor's  boiom,  King ; 
¥etr,  and  not  love,  begets  hia  penitence. 
Forget  to  pity  him,  lest  tliy  pity  prove 
A  serpent  that  will  sting  thes  to  the  heart. 
Boliiig.    O   heinoiu,   strong,   and  bold   con- 

O  loyal  father  of  a  treacherous  son ; 

Tliou  sheer,  immaculate,  and  silver  fountain, 

From  whence  this  stream,  tli rough  muddy  paisaget, 

Hatli  held  his  current  and  deliled  lumself ! 

Tliy  over6aw  of  good  convert*  to  bad; 

And  thy  abundant  goodness  shall  excuse 

This  deadly  blot  in  thy  digressing  son. 

York.  So  shall  my  virtue  be  his  vice's  bawd ; 
.^nd  he  shall  spend  mine  honour  with  his  shame 
As  thriftleas  eons  their  scraping  fathers'  gold. 


Mine  honour  lives  when  hi*  dishonour  dies. 
Or  my  shamed  life  in  his  dishonour  lies. 
Thou  kill'at  me  in  his  life :  giving  him  breath. 
The  traitor  lives,  the  true  man 's  put  to  death. 
Back.  IwilAin].  What  bo,  my  bege  r  for  God's 

sake,  let  me  in. 
Baling.   What  shrill-voiced  suppliant  makes 

this  eager  cryT 
Dach.  A  woman  and  thine  aunt,  great  King : 
'tis  I. 
Speak  with  me,  pity  me,  opsn  the  door : 
A  beggar  begs  that  never  begged  before. 
Boling.  Our  scene  ia  altered,  ft-om  a  serious 

And   now  changed  to  "The  Beggar  and  the 

King."— 
My  dangerous  cousin,  let  your  mother  in : 
1  know  she  's  come  to  pray  for  your  foul  sin. 
Yi'rk.  If  thou  do  pardon,  whosoever  pray. 
More  sins  for  Ibis  forgiveness  prosper  may. 
Tills  festered  joint  cut  off,  the  rest  rests  sound : 
Tliis  let  alone  will  all  the  rest  confound. 
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Enter  Duchess. 

Duck.   O  King,  believe  not  this  hard-hearted 
man : 
Love,  loving  not  itself,  none  other  can. 

York.  Thou  frantic  woman,  what  dost  thou 
make  here? 
Shall  thy  old  dugs  once  more  a  traitor  rear? 

Ditch,    Sweet  York,  be  patient. — Hear  me, 
gentle  liege.  \^Kneels. 

Boling.  Rise  up,  good  aunt 

Duck,  Not  yet,  I  thee  beseech : 

For  ever  will  I  walk  upon  my  knees. 
And  never  see  day  that  the  happy  sees. 
Till  thou  give  joy :  until  thou  bid  me  joy, 
By  pardoning  Rutland,  my  transgressing  boy. 

Aum.  Unto  my  mother's  prayers  I  bend  my 
knee.  [^Kneels, 

York.  Against  them  both  my  true  joints  bended 
be.  [^KneeU, 

III  mayst  thou  thrive  if  thou  grant  any  grace ! 

Duch.  Pleads  he  in  earnest?  look  upon  his- face : 
His  eyes  do  drop  no  tears ;  his  prayers  are  in  jest ; 
His  words  come  from  his  mouth,  ours  from  our 

breast : 
He  prays  but  faintly,  and  would  be  denied ; 
We  pray  with  heart  and  soul,  and  all  beside : 
His  weary  joints  would  gladly  rise,  I  know ; 
Our  knees  shall  kneel  till  to  the  ground  they  grow : 
His  prayers  are  full  of  false  hypocrisy ; 
Ours  of  true  zeal  and  deep  integrity. 
Our  prayers  do  outpray  his :  then  let  them  have 
That  mercy  which  true  prayers  ought  to  have. 

Boling.  Good  aunt,  stand  up. 

Duch,  Nay,  do  not  say  stand  up : 

But  pardon,  first ;  and  afterwards,  stand  up. 
An  if  I  were  thy  nurse,  thy  tongue  to  teach, 
Pardon  should  be  the  first  word  of  thy  speech. 
I  never  longed  to  hear  a  word  till  now ; 
Say  pardon,  King :  let  pity  teach  thee  how. 
The  word  is  short,  but  not  so  short  as  sweet : 
No  word  like  pardon,  for  kings'  mouths  so  meet. 

York.  Speak  it  in  French,  King :  say,  pardon- 
nez  moy. 

Duch,  Dost  thou  teach  pardon  pardon  to  de- 
stroy? 
Ah,  my  sour  husband,  my  hard-hearted  lord, 
That  sett'st  the  word  itself  against  the  word ! — 
Speak  pardon  as  't  is  current  in  our  land : 
The  chopping  French  we  do  not  understand. 
Thine  eye  begins  to  speak ;  set  thy  tongue  there : 
Or  in  thy  piteous  heart  plant  thou  thine  ear : 
That,hearinghow  ourplaintsand  prayersdopierce. 
Pity  may  move  thee  pardon  to  rehearse. 

Boling.  Good  aunt,  stand  up. 

Duch.  I  do  not  sue  to  stand : 

Pardon  is  all  the  suit  I  have  in  hand. 

Boling.  I  pardon  him,  as  God  shall  pardon  me. 


Duch.  O  happy  vantage  of  a  kneeling  knee ! 
Yet  am  I  sick  for  fear :  speak  it  again : 
Twice  saying  pardon  doth  not  pardon  twain, 
But  makes  one  pardon  strong. 

BoUng.  I  pardon  him  with  all  my  heart. 

Duch.  A  God  on  eaHh  thou  art ! 

Boling.  But  for  our  trusty  brotlier-in-law,  and 
the  abbot, 
With  all  the  rest  of  that  consorted  crew, 
Destruction  straight  shall  dog  them  at  the  heels.— 
Good  uncle,  help  to  order  several  powers 
To  Oxford,  or  where'er  these  traitors  are : 
They  shall  not  live  within  this  world,  I  swear. 
But  I  will  have  them  if  I  once  know  where. 
Uncle,  farewell ;  and  cousin  too,  adieu : 
Your  mother  well  hath  prayed,  and  prove  you  true. 

Duch.  Come,  my  old  son  :  I  pray  God  make 
thee  new !  lEzewt. 


Scene  IV. 

Enter  Exton  and  a  Servant. 

Extofi.  Didst  thou  not  mark  the  King  what 
words  he  spake : 
<*  Have  I  no  friend  will  rid  me  of  this  living  fear?" 
Was  it  not  so  ? 

Serv.  Those  were  his  very  words. 

Exton.  "Have  I  no  friend?"  quoth  he.     He 
spake  it  twice. 
And  urged  it  twice  together :  did  he  not? 

Serv.  He  did. 

Exton.  Arid  speaking  it,  he  wistly  looked  on  me, 
As  who  should  say,  **  I  would  thou  wert  the  man 
That  would  divorce  this  terror  from  my  heart! " 
Meaning  the  King  at  Pomfret.  Come,  let 's  go : 
I  am  the  King's  friend,  and  will  rid  his  foe. 

^Exeunt. 


Scene  V. — Pomfret.    The  Dungeon  of  the  Castle. 

Enter  Kino  Richard. 

K,  Rich.  I  have  been  studying  bow  I  may 
compare 
This  prison  where  I  live  unto  the  world : 
And  for  because  the  world  is  populous, 
And  here  is  not  a  creature  but  myself, 
I  cannot  do  it :  yet  I  '11  hammer  it  out. 
My  brain  I  '11  prove  the  female  to  my  soul ; 
My  soul  the  father :  and  these  two  beget 
A  generation  of  still-breeding  thoughts. 
And  these  same  thoughts  people  this  little  world; 
In  humours  like  the  people  of  this  world, 
For  no  thought  is  contented.     The  better  sort 
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(As  thoughts  of  things  divine)  are  intermixed 
With  scruples,  and  do  set  the  word  itself 
Against  the  word : 

As  thus — "  Come,  little  ones ;"  and  then  again, — 
"  It  is  as  hard  to  come  as  for  a  camel 
To  thread  the  postern  of  a  needle's  eye.'* 
Thoughts  tending  to  amhition,  they  do  plot 
Unlikely  wonders :  how  these  vain  weak  nails 
May  tear  a  passage  through  the  flinty  ribs 
Of  this  hard  world,  my  ragged  prison  walls : 
And,  for  they  cannot,  die  in  their  own  pride. 
Thoughts  tending  to  content,  flatter  themselves 
That  they  are  not  the  first  of  fortune's  slaves, 
Nor  shall  not  be  the  last :  like  silly  beggars. 
Who,  sitting  in  the  stocks,  refuge  their  shame 
That  many  have  and  others  must  sit  there : 
And  in  this  thought  they  find  a  kind  of  ease. 
Bearing  their  own  misfortune  on  the  back 
Of  such  as  have  before  endured  the  like. 
Thus  play  I,  in  one  person,  many  people. 
And  none  contented.     Sometimes  am  I  king  : 
Then  treason  makes  me  wish  myself  a  beggar ; 
And  so  I  am.     Then  crushing  penury 
Persuades  me  I  was  better  when  a  king  : 
Then  am  I  kinged  again :  and  by  and  by 
Think  that  I  am  unkinged  by  Bolingbroke, 
And  straight  am  nothing.     But  whate'er  I  am. 
Nor  I,  nor  any  man  that  but  man  is, 
With  nothing  shall  be  pleased  till  he  be  eased 
With  being  nothing. — Music  do  I  hear  ?  [ Af itft'c. 
Ha,  ha  I  keep  time. — How  sour  sweet  music  is 
When  time  is  broke  and  no  proportion  kept! 
So  is  it  in  the  music  of  men's  lives. 
And  here  have  I  the  daintiness  of  ear 
To  check  time  broke  in  a  disordered  string ; 
But,  for  the  concord  of  my  state  and  time, 
Had  not  an  ear  to  hear  my  true  time  broke ! 
I  wasted  time,  and  now  doth  time  waste  me : 
For  now  hath  time  made  me  his  numbering  clock. 
My  thoughts  are  minutes ;  and,  with  sighs,  they 

jar 

Their  watches  on  to  mine  eyes,  the  outward  watch, 
Whereto  my  finger,  like  a  dial's  point, 
Is  pointing  still,  in  cleansing  them  from  tears. 
Now,  sir,  the  sound  that  tells  what  hour  it  is 
Are  clamorous  groans  that  strike  upon  my  heart. 
Which  is  the  bell.      So  sighs,  and  tears,  and 

groans. 
Shew  minutes,  times,  and  hours ! — ^but  my  time 
Runs  posting  on  in  Bolingbroke 's  proud  joy, 
While  I  stand  fooling  here, his  Jack-o'-the-clock. — 
This  music  mads  me ;  let  it  sound  no  more : 
For  though  it  have  holp  madmen  to  their  wits. 
In  me  it  seems  it  will  make  wise  men  mad.— 
Yet  blessing  on  his  heart  that  gives  it  me ! 
For  't  is  a  sign  of  love ;  and  love  to  Richard 
Is  a  strange  brooch  in  this  all-hating  world. 


Enter  Groom. 

Groom,  Hail,  royal  prince  ! 
K.  Rich.  Thanks,  noble  peer : 

The  cheapest  of  us  is  ten  groats  too  dear. 
What  art  thou?  and  how  com'st  thou  hither. 
Where  no  man  ever  comes  but  that  sad  dog 
That  brings  me  food,  to  make  misfortune  live  ? 
Groom,  I  was  a  poor  groom  of  thy  stable.  King, 
When  thou  wert  king;  who  travelling  towards 

York, 
With  much  ado,  at  length  have  gotten  leave 
To  look  upon  my  sometime  master's  face. 
O  how  it  yearned  my  heart  when  I  beheld 
In  London  streets,  that  coronation-day, 
When  Bolingbroke  rode  on  roan  Barbary ! 
That  horse  that  thou  so  often  hast  bestrid ; 
That  horse  that  I  so  carefully  have  dressed ! 
K,  Rich.  Rode  he  on  Barbary  f  Tell  me,  gentle 

friend. 
How  went  he  under  him  ? 

Groom,  So  proudly  as  if  he  had  disdained  the 

groimd. 
K,  Rich.  So  proud  that  Bolingbroke  was  on 

his  back! 
That  jade  hath  eat  bread  from  my  royal  hand : 
This  hand  hath  made  him  proud  with  clapping 

him. 
Would  he  not  stumble ;  would  he  not  fall  down 
(Since  pride  must  have  a  fall),  and  break  the  neck 
Of  that  proud  man  that  did  usurp  his  back  ? — 
Forgiveness,  horse !  why  do  I  rail  on  thee. 
Since  thou,  created  to  be  awed  by  man, 
Wast  bom  to  bear? — I  was  not  made  a  horse : 
And  yet  I  bear  a  burden  like  an  ass, 
Spur-galled  and  tired  by  jauncing  Bolingbroke. 

Enter  Keeper  toith  a  dish. 

Keep.  Fellow,  give  place :  here  is  no  longer 
stay.  [7b  the  Groom. 

K,  Rich,  If  thou  love  me,  't  is  time  thou  wert 
away. 

Groom,  What  my  tongue  dares  not,  that  my 
heart  shall  say.  \_Exit. 

Keep,  My  lord,  wilt  please  you  to  fall  to  ? 

K,  Rich,  Taste  of  it  first,  as  thou  art  wont  to  do. 

Keep,  My  lord,  I  dare  not :  Sir  Pierce  of  Ex- 
ton,  who 
Lately  came  from  the  King,  commands  the  contrary. 

K,  Rich,  The  devil  take  Henry  of  Lancaster 
and  thee ! 
Patience  is  stale,  and  I  am  weary  of  it. 

\_Beats  the  Keeper. 

Keep.  Help,  help,  help ! 

Enter  Exton  and  Servants,  armed. 

K,  Rich,  How  now !  what  means  death  in  this 
rude  assault? — 
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Villain,  thine  own  band  yields  thy  death'*  inatru- 

[^Snatching  a  ireapon,  and  tiUlng  one. 
Go  thou,  and  fill  another  room  in  hell. — 

{He  kil/t  anolhtr,  then  ExTOH  tlrikn  hm  down. 
That  hand  ihall  burn  in  nevei^qneoching  fire 
That  ttaggen  thui  my  person !— Exton,  thy  fierce 

hand 
Hath  with  the  King's  blood  stuned  the  King'r 

own  land. 
Mount,  mount,  my  loul  I  thy  seat  is  up  on  high  ; 
Whilst  my  gross  flesh  sinks  downward,  here  lo 

die.  [Dit: 

Bxlon.  As  full  of  valour  as  of  royal  blood ! 
Both  have  I  ipilL — 0  would  the  deed  were  good '. 
For  now  the  devil,  that  told  me  I  did  well. 
Says  that  tliig  deed  is  ehronicled  in  hell. — 
This  dead  king  to  the  living  king  I  '11  bear : 
Take  henc«  the  rest,  and  give  them  burial  here. 


Scene  VI.- 
FUmrith.     £ 


■Windsor.     j1  Roominlhe  Caillr. 


BoUng.  Kind  uncle  York,  the  latest  news  «r 

Is  that  the  rebels  have  consumed  with  fire 

Our  town  of  Ci'eester  in  Glostershire  : 

But  whether  they  be  la'en  or  «1«in  ne  hear  not  — 

Enter  North vhsbblakd. 
Welcome,  my  lord:  what  is  the  news  T 

North.  First,  to  thy  sacred  state  wish  I  all 
happiness : 
The  next  news  is,  I  have  to  London  sent 
The  heads  of  Salisbury,  Spencer,  Blunt,  and 

Kent. 
The  manner  of  their  taking  may  appear 
At  large  discoursed  in  this  paper  here. 

IPreteKtiog  a  paprr. 


BoSng.  We  thank  thee,  gentle  Percy,  for  thy 

And  to  tby  worth  will  add  right  irorthy  gaini. 

Enter  Fit z water. 
jifi.  My  lord,  1  have  from  Oxford  lent  to 
London 
The  heads  of  Brocas  and  Sir  Bennet  Seely; 
TvD  of  the  dangerous  consorted  traitors 
That  sought  at  Oxford  thy  dire  overthrow. 
BoUng.    Thy  pains,   Filzwater,   shall  not  he 

Right  noble  is  thy  merit,  well  I  wot. 

EfUer  Psacr,  iciM  the  Bishof  of  Carlisle. 
Prrcy.  The  grand  conspirator,  ahhot  of  West- 


With  clog  of  conscience  and  sour  melancholy, 
Haifa  yielded  up  his  body  to  the  grave : 
But  here  is  Carlisle  living,  to  abide 
Thy  kingly  doom  and  sentence  of  his  pnde. 

Baling.  Carlisle,  this  is  your  doom ; — 
Choose  out  some  secret  place,  some  reverendroom. 
Klore  than  thou  hast,  and  with  it  Joy  thy  life : 
So,  as  thou  liv'st  in  peace,  die  free  from  strife. 
For  though  mine  enemy  thou  hast  ever  been, 
High  sparks  of  hoDOur  in  thee  have  I  seen. 


Enter  Ekton,  aitk  Attendants  heariuga  coffin. 
Exlon.  Great  King,  within  this  coffin  I  present 
Thy  buried  fear :  herein  all  breathless  lies 
The  mightiest  of  thy  greatest  enemies, 
Richard  of  Bordeaux,  fay  me  hither  brought. 
Baling.    Exton,   I  thank  thee  not:   for  thou 
hast  wrought 
A  deed  of  slander,  with  thy  fatal  band, 
Upon  my  head  and  all  this  famous  land. 

Exton.  From  your  own  mouth,  my  lord,  did  I 

this  deed. 
Baling.  They  love  not  poison  that  do  poison 

Nor  do  I  thee :  though  I  did  wish  him  dead, 

[  hate  the  murderer,  love  him  murderfd. 

The  guilt  of  conscience  take  thou  for  thy  labour, 

But  neither  my  good  word  nor  princely  favour: 

With  Cain  go  wander  through  the  shade  of  night, 

And  never  shew  thy  head  by  day  nor  lighL — 

Lords,  I  protest  my  soul  is  full  of  woe 

That  blood  should  sprinkle  me  to  make  me  grow. 

Come,  mourn  with  me  for  what  I  do  lament, 

And  put  on  sullen  black  incontinent : 

1  'II  make  a  voyage  to  the  Holy  land. 

To  wash  this  blood  off  from  my  guilty  band. — 

Match  sadly  eSttr:  grace  my  mournings  here. 

In  weeping  after  this  untimely  bier.       \_Exeuiil. 


s. 


^^'^^^.^. 


"  Old  John  of  Gaunt,  lime-honoured  LancaMter, 
Haat  than,  according  to  thy  oath  and  hand. 
Brought  hither  Henry  Hereford,  thy  bold  ton?" 

Act  I.,  Scene  1. 

When  public  challenges  were  accepted,  each  combatant 
found  a  pledge  for  his  appearance  at  the  time  and  place 
appointed. — "Band"  and  "bond"  were  formerly  synony- 
mous. 

Bolingbroke's  original  title  of  Hereford,  is  in  old  docu- 
ments written  "  Herford  "  and  "  Harford,"  and  was  no  doubt 
pronounced  as  a  word  of  two  syllables. 

"Re-enter  Attendants,  with  Bolikobboke  and  Norfolk." 

Act  I.,  Scene  1. 

It  appears  that  the  Duke  of  Hereford,  afterwards  Henry 
IV.,  was  not  called  Bolingbroke  until  after  his  accession  to 
the  throne.  He  was  so  designated  from  having  been  burn  in 
the  town  of  that  name  in  Lincolnshire,  about  1366. 

"  Thai  he  did  plot  the  Duke  of  Gloster's  death." 

Act  I.,  Scene  1. 

The  Duke  of  Gloster  alluded  to  was  Thomas  of  Wood- 
stock, youngest  son  of  Edward  III.  He  was  murdered  at 
Calais  in  i3U7. 

"For  that  my  sovereign  liege  was  in  my  debt, 
Upon  remainder  of  a  dear  account 
Since  last  I  went  to  France  to  fetch  hit  queen." 

Act  I.,  Scene  1. 

The  Duke  of  Norfolk  was  joined  in  commission  with 
Edward  Earl  of  Rutland  (the  Aumerle  of  this  play),  to  go  to 
France,  in  the  year  1395,  to  demand  in  marriage  Isabel, 
eldest  daughter  of  Charles  VI.  (the  princess  was  then  between 
seven  and  eight  years  of  age).  Richard  was  married  to  his 
young  consort  in  November,  1396,  at  Calais :  his  first  wife, 
Anne,  daughter  of  Charles  IV.,  Emperor  of  Germany,  died 
on  Whit-Sunday,  1394.  The  marriage  with  Isabella  was  of 
course  merely  political :  it  was  accompanied  with  an  agree- 
ment for  a  thirty-years'  truce  between  England  and  France. 

"EnterGxvttrand  Duchess  of  Glostsh." — Act  I.,  Scene  2. 

This  Duchess  of  Gloster  was  Eleanor  Bohun,  widow  of 
Duke  Thomas,  previously  mentioned. 

••  With  all  good  speed  at  Flashy  visit  me." 

Act  I.,  Scene  2. 
Flashy,  in  Essex,  was  the  seat  of  the  duchess. 

"  Alack,  and  what  shall  good  old  York  there  see 
But  empty  lodgings  and  unfurnished  walls, 
Unpeopled  offices,  untrodden  stones  f" 

Act  I.,  Scene  2. 
In  our  ancient  castles,  tlie  stone  walls  were  only  covered 
with  tapestry  or  arras  hung  upon  tenterhooks,  trom  which  it 
was  easily  taken  down  on  every  removal  of  the  family. 

The  "  offices  "  of  old  mansions  were  the  rooms  designed 
for  keeping  the  various  stores  of  provisions  (bread,  wine, 
ale,  &c.),  and  for  culinary  purposes.  They  were  always 
situate  within  the  house,  on  the  ground  floor  (for  there  were 


no  subterraneous  rooms  till  about  the  middle  of  tlie  reigii  of 
Ciiarles  I.).  When  dinner  had  been  set  on  the  board  by  the 
ewers,  the  proper  officers  attended  in  each  of  these  offico. 
Sometimes,  on  great  occasions,  tliey  were  all  thrown  open, 
and  unlimited  license  given  to  all  comers  to  eat  and  drink 
at  their  pleasure.  The  duchess  therefore  laments,  that  in 
consequence  of  the  murder  of  her  husband,  all  the  hospitality 
of  plenty  is  at  an  end:— "the  walls  are  unfurnished,  the 
lodging-rooms  empty,  and  the  offices  unpeopled.  All  is 
solitude  and  silence :  her  groans  are  the  only  cheer  that  her 
guests  can  expect." 


"Gaunt  on  a  Couch,  theDvKK  of  York  and  others tiandisg 
by  him." — Act  11.,  Scene  1. 

The  Duke  of  York  here  introduced  was  the  fifth  son  of 
Edward  III.;  be  was  born,  in  1441,  at  Langley,  near  Sl 
Albans,  and  was  hence  called  Edmund  of  Langley.->"  He 
was  of  an  indolent  disposition,  a  lover  of  pleasure,  and  averse 
to  business ;  easily  prevailed  upon  to  lie  still  and  consult  his 
own  quiet,  and  never  acting  with  spirit  upon  any  occasion." 

— L'JWTII. 

"  Now  for  our  Irish  wars : 

We  must  supplant  those  rough  rug-headed  kerns." 

Act  II.,  Scene  I. 

Tlie  kerns  were  Irish  peasantry,  serving  as  light-armed 
foot  soldiers. 

"  Nor  the  prevention  of  poor  Bolingbroke 
About  his  marriage." — Act  II.,  Scene  1. 

The  Duke  of  Hereford,  on  his  banishment,  went  into  France, 
and  was  honourably  entertained  at  that  court.  But  for 
the  interference  of  Richard,  he  would  have  obtained  in  mar^ 
riage  the  only  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Berry,  uncle  to  the 
French  king. 

"  Jfyou  do  wrongfully  seize  Hereford's  rights. 
Call  in  the  letters-patent  that  he  hath 
By  his  attorneys-general  to  sue 
His  livery,  and  deny  his  offered  homage^ 
You  pluck  a  thousand  dangers  on  your  head." 

Act  II.,  Scene  1. 

On  the  death  of  every  i>eraon  who  held  by  knight's  ser- 
vice, his  heir,  if  under  age,  became  a  ward  of  the  King's ; 
but  if  of  age,  he  had  a  right  to  sue  out  a  writ  of  ouster  It 
main,  i.  e.  livery,  that  the  king's  hand  might  be  taken  off,  and 
the  land  delivered  to  him.  To  "  deny  his  offered  homage," 
was  to  refuse  to  admit  the  homage  by  which  he  was  to  hold 
his  lands. 

"And  daily  new  exactions  are  devised : 
As  blanks,  benevolences,  and  I  wot  not  what." 

Act  II.,  Scene  1. 
It  is  recorded  by  Stowe,  that  Richard  "  compelled  all  the 
religious,  gentlemen,  and  commons,  to  set  their  seals  to 
blanks,  to  the  end  he  might,  if  it  pleased  him,  oppress  them 
severally,  or  all  at  once  :  some  of  the  commons  paid  him 
one  thousand  marks,  some  one  thousand  pounds,"  &c. 
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"  Th4  bag^rut  in  omr  coamfry  are  all  wiihered^ 
Jud  wuleofM  fright  tktJUid  ttart  ofhtaven." 

Act  II.,  Scene  IV. 

This  enomenition  of  prodigies  Is  iu  the  highest  degree 
poetical  and  striking. — Johksov. 

The  hint  is  in  HoUnshed : — "  In  this  jear,  In  a  manner, 
IhnMigtaout  all  the  realm  of  England,  old  bay-trees  withered." 
—This  tree  was  supposed  to  possess  many  virtaes  in  warding 
dT evils,  botli  bodily  and  supernataral. 


*'  Mine  tmr  w  optn  and  mp  kiorl  prepwid : 
Tkt  worst  ii  wortdlg  tosi  tAou  eansl  unfold." 

Act  III.,  Sceno  2. 

It  seems  to  be  the  design  of  the  poet  to  raise  Richard  to 
esteem  in  his  fall,  and  consequently  to  interest  the  reader  in 
his  fsTOttr.  He  gires  him  only  passive  fortitude,  the  virtue 
of  a  coaiiesBor  rather  than  of  a  king.  In  his  prosperity  we 
•aw  him  imperious  and  oppressive ;  but  in  his  distress  he  is 
wise,  patient,  and  pious.— JoHvsoir. 

'*  TAe  very  beadsmen  Umrn  to  bend  their  bows 
Of  doubte-falal  pew  against  tkg  state," 

Act  III.,  Scene  2. 

Yew  is  called  "  double-fatal "  on  account  of  the  poisonous 
quality  of  the  leaves,  and  because  the  wood  was  used  for 
instruments  of  death. 

It  appears  that  every  Englishman,  while  archery  was 
pcsetiaed,  was  obliged  to  keep  in  his  house  a  bow,  either  of 
yew  or  some  other  wood.  It  is  probable  that  the  yew-tree 
was  planted  in  churchyards,  not  only  to  defend  the  edifices 
from  the  winds,  but  also  on  account  of  their  warlike  use ; 
while^  from  being  secured  in  consecrated  places,  their  poison- 
ons  quality  was  prevented  fh>m  injuring  cattle. 

"  There  the  antic  sits, 

Scnjfing  his  state  and  grinning  at  his  pomp" 

Act  III.,  Scene  2. 

This  b  an  allusion  to  the  antic,  or  fool,  of  old  dramas, 
whose  chief  part  is  to  deride  and  disturb  the  graver  and  more 
elevated  personages. 

"Bg  heaven^  I'll  hate  him  everlastingig 
Thai  bids  me  be  of  contort  ang  more." 

Act  ill..  Scene  2. 

This  sentiment  is  drawn  from  nature.  Nothing  is  more 
offensive  to  a  mind  convinced  that  its  distress  is  without 
Rtnedy,  and  preparing  to  submit  quietly  to  irresistible  cala- 
mity, than  thoee  petty  and  conjectured  comforts  which  un- 
sUlAiloiBciousttees  thinks  it  virtue  to  administer.— Johksom. 

"  Mg  gag  appwreifor  an  almsman* s  gown." 

Act  III.,  Scene  8. 

IUchard*s  proAuion  in  regard  to  dress  was  remarkable. 
Holinshed  says,  "  he  had  one  coat  which  he  caused  to  be 
nude  for  him,  of  gold  and  stone,  valued  at  thirty  thousand 
maiks.*' 

"  Mg  lord,  in  the  base  court  he  doth  attend,"  ftc. 

Act  III.,  Scene  8. 

The  base  court  is  the  lower  court  of  the  castle:  Basse 
eoer,  French.  We  And,  in  Cavendish's  Life  of  Wolsey  :— 
"  My  lord  being  advertised  that  the  duke  was  coming,  even 
tt  hand,  he  caused  all  his  gentlemen  to  wait  upon  him  down 
thmogh  the  hall  into  the  base  court.** 

**Seion  towards  Londonr^Act  III.,  Scene  8. 

The  duke,  with  a  high  sharp  voice,  bade  bring  forth  the 
King's  hotsce ;  and  then  two  little  nags,  not  worth  forty 
fnoes,  were  brought  forth :  the  King  was  set  on  one,  and  the 
EsrI  of  Salisbury  on  the  other :  and  thus  the  duke  brought 
the  King  from  Flint  to  Chester,  where  he  was  delivered  to 


the  Duke  of  Oloster's  son  and  to  the  Earl  of  Arunders  son 
(that  loved  him  but  little,  for  he  had  put  their  fathers  to 
death),  who  led  him  straight  to  the  castle.— Stows.  (From 
a  manuscript  account  by  a  person  who  was  present). 

"  Mg  wretehodnesss  nnio  a  row  of  pins, 
Theg  'It  talk  of  state :  for  everg  one  doth  so 
Against  a  change :  woe  is  forerun  with  woe. " 

Act  III.,  Scene  4. 

The  poet,  according  to  the  common  doctrine  of  prognosti- 
cation, supposes  dejection  to  forerun  calamity,  and  a  kingdom 
to  be  filled  with  rumours  of  sorrow  when  any  great  disaster 
is  impending.— The  sense  is,  that  public  evib  are  always 
presignifled  by  public  pensiveness  and  plaintive  conversation. 

— JOHHSOX. 


**  London.— Westminster  Halt."— Act  IV.,  Seene  1. 

Richard  finished  the  re-building  of  Westminster  Hall  in 
1899.  The  first  meeting  of  Parliament  iu  the  new  edifice 
was  for  the  purpose  of  deposing  him. 


'  *  Was  this  face  the  face 

That  everg  dag  under  his  housshold  roof 

Did  ktep  ten  thousand  ntenf" — Act  IV.,  Scene  1. 

Shakspere  is  here  not  quite  accurate.  Our  old  chronicles 
only  say,  that  ,"  to  his  household  caune  every  day,  to  meat, 
ten  thousand  men." — Ma  lows. 

"  O  good  I  Conwgt — Convegers  are  gou  all, 
That  rise  thus  nimbtg  bg  a  true  kin^sfalt." 

Act  IV.,  Scene  1. 

"  To  convey"  is  a  term  often  lued  in  an  111  sense.  Pistol 
says  of  stealing,  "  convey  the  wise  it  call."  Richard  appears 
to  use  the  word  "conveyers"  in  the  sense  of  "Jugglers." 


"  This  wag  the  King  will  come :  this  is  the  wag 

To  Julius  Casar*s  ill-erected  tower." 

Act  v..  Scene  1. 

The  most  ancient  part  of  the  Tower  is  traditionally  said  to 
have  been  built  by  Julius  Caesar. — By  "  ill-erected"  is  meant 
erected  for  evil  purposes. 

"  /  am  sworn  brother,  sweet. 

To  grim  necessitg." — Act  V.,  Scene  1. 

The  term  "  sworn  brother"  alludes  to  those  persons  who, 
in  the  age  of  adventure,  bound  themselves  by  mutual  oaths  to 
share  fortunes  together. — The  meaning  is,  "  I  have  reconciled 
myself  to  necessity :  I  am  in  a  state  of  amity  with  the  con- 
straint which  I  have  sustained." 

"  Enter  York  and  his  DucBsss."— Act  V.,  Scene  2. 

The  first  wife  of  Edward  Duke  of  York  was  Isabella, 
daughter  of  Peter  the  Cruel,  King  of  Castile  and  Leon.  He 
married  her  in  1372,  and  had  by  her  the  Duke  of  Aumerle 
(or  Albemarle)  and  all  his  other  children.  The  introduction 
of  the  Duchess  in  this  place  is  an  anachronism,  as  she  died 
in  1394,  four  or  five  years  before  the  events  related  in  the 
present  play. 

•'  That  ail  the  walls. 

With  painted  imagerg,  had  said  a<  once, 

*  J esu  preserve  thee  I  welcome,  Bolingbrokel'" 

Act  v..  Scene  2. 

The  allusion  here  is,  probably,  to  the  painted  cloths  that 
were  hung  in  the  streets  during  the  pageants :  in  these  the 
figures  sometimes  had  labels  issuing  from  their  mouths, 
containing  sentences  of  gratulation. 
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"  J»,  in  a  theatre,  the  eye*  of  men, 
After  a  ufell-graced  actor  leaves  the  stage, 
Are  idly  bent  on  him  that  enters  next." 

Act  v.,  Scene  2. 

The  painting  of  tliis  deicription  ii  so  lively,  and  the 
words  so  moving,  that  I  have  scarce  read  anything  com- 
parable to  it  in  any  other  language. — Drydsk. 

**  Aumerle  that  was: 
But  that  is  lost,  for  being  Richard's  friend ; 
And,  madam,  you  must  call  him  Rutland  now." 

Act  v.,  Scene  2. 

The  Dukes  of  Aumerle,  Surrey,  and  Exeter,  were  de- 
prived of  their  dukedoms  by  au  act  of  the  first  parliament 
of  Henry  IV. ;  but  were  allowed  to  retain  the  earldoms  of 
Rutland,  Kent,  and  Huntingdon. 

"  Can  no  man  tell  of  my  unthrifty  son?" — Act  V.,  Scene  S. 

This  is  a  very  proper  introduction  to  the  (\iture  cha- 
racter of  King  Henry  V. :  to  his  debaucheries  in  his  youth, 
and  his  greatness  in  his  manhood. — Johnson. 

In  point  of  fact,  the  prince  was  too  young  at  the  time  in 
question,  to  act  in  the  manner  here  spoken  of,  even  if  he 
ever  did  so,  which  appears  doubtful ;  but  on  this  point  the 
poet  adopted  the  popular  notion. 

"  Our  scene  is  altered,  from  a  serious  thing, 
And  now  changed  to  *  The  Beggar  and  the  King.' " 

Act  v.,  Scene  S. 
It  is  probable  that  the  old  ballad  of  "  King  Cophetua 
and  the  Beggar  Maid"  is  here  alluded  to.     There  may  have 
been  a  popular  interlude  on  the  subject,  for  the  story  is 
referred  to  by  various  contemporary  writers. 

"  But  for  our  trusty  brother-in-law,  and  the  abbot. 
With  all  the  rest  of  that  consorted  crew. 
Destruction  straight  shall  dog  them  at  the  heels." 

Act  v.,  Scene  3. 
The    brother-in-law    in   question,  was    John,   Duke  of 
Exeter  (brother  of  Edward  II.),  who  had  married  the  lady 
Elixabeth,  Bolingbroke's  sister. 


In  "  KiMO  Richard  II.,"  the  poet  exhibits  to  us  a  noble 
kingly  nature,  at  first  obscured  by  levity  and  the  errors  of 
unbridled  youth,  and  afterwards  purified  by  misfortune,  and 
rendered  more  highly  splendid  and  illustrious.  When  he 
has  lost  the  love  and  reverence  of  his  subjects,  and  is  on 
the  point  of  losing  his  throne,  he  then  feels,  with  painful 
inspiration,  the  elevated  vocation  of  the  kingly  dignity,  and 
its  prerogatives  over  personal  merit  and  changeable  insti- 
tutions. When  the  earthly  crown  has  fallen  from  ofi*  his 
head,  he  first  appears  as  a  king  whose  innate  nobility  no 
humiliation  can  annihilate.  This  is  felt  by  a  poor  groom : 
he  is  shocked  that  his  master's  favourite  horse  should  have 
carried  the  proud  Boliigbroke  at  his  coronation :  he  visits 
the  captire  King  in  his  prison,  and  shames  the  desertion  of 
the  great. 

The  political  history  of  the  deposition  is  represented 
with  extraordinary  knowledge  of  the  world:— the  ebb  of 


fortune  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  swelling  tide  on  the  other, 
which  carries  every  thing  along  with  it  While  Bolingbroke 
acts  as  a  king,  and  his  adherents  behave  towards  him  as 
if  he  really  was  so,  he  still  continues  to  give  out  that  he 
comes  with  an  armed  band  merely  for  the  sake  of  demand- 
ing his  birthright,  and  the  removal  of  abuses.  The 
usurpation  has  been  long  completed  before  the  word  is 
pronounced  and  the  thing  publicly  avowed. 

John  of  Oaunt  is  a  model  of  chivalrous  birth :  he  stands 
there  like  a  pillar  of  the  olden  time  which  he  had  outlived. 

— SCHLEOEL. 


The  action  of  the  present  play  commences  in  1S98,  when 
Richard  had  attained  his  thirty-second  year;  and  closes 
with  his  death  in  1400.  Holinshed  Airnished  the  facU 
which  the  poet  dramatised ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  minor  points,  Shakspere  adhered  with  considerable 
exactness  to  his  authority.  •  •  • 

To  avoid  all  mention  of  the  bad  features  of  his  hero'i 
character  was  impossible ;  but  the  dramatist  touched  them 
with  a  lenient  hand.  He  found  Richard  a  voluptuary,  s 
tyrant,  and  a  desponding  coward;  but  by  commencing  hii 
play  within  two  years  of  Richard's  depoaition,  he  sunk 
twenty  of  violence,  rapacity,  and  tyranny. 

Shakspere  judiciously  selected  the  banishment  of  Here- 
ford, and  the  seiiure  of  Gaunt's  wealth,  aa  instances  of 
Richard's  despotism  and  rapacity ;  for  both  those  events  are 
intimately  connected  with  the  subsequent  action  of  the 
play.  This  inadequate  tribute  baring  been  paid  to  truth, 
the  reverse  of  the  picture  is  heightened  by  the  most  stre- 
nu  ous  exertion  of  the  poet's  skill.  Bold  and  various  imagery, 
pious,  philosophical,  and  sublime  reflection,  and  all  the 
graces  of  impassioned  eloquence,  are  lavished  on  Richard. 
If  he  had  nutniully  braved  the  buffets  of  calamity,  and 
become  a  prey  to  sorrows,  subdued  only  by  the  might  of 
their  accumulation,  the  struggle  might  have  been  awful: 
but  as  he  pusillanimously  yielded  to  despair,  our  sympathy 
is  but  slight,  and  Richard  is  upbraided  and  forgotten. 

Holinshed  relates,  that,  under  his  misfortunes,  Richard 
was  "  almost  consumed  with  sorrow,  and  in  a  manner  half 
dead."  Such  is  the  historian's  slight  mention  of  the  King^i 
character  in  the  hour  of  adversity;  and  this  brief  notice  has 
been  expanded  by  the  magic  genius  of  Shakspere  into  a 
perfect  picture  of  intellectual  cowardice. — Bkottows. 


The  story  of  Richard's  murder  by  Sir  Pierce  of  Eztoa,  is 
now  generally  disbelieved,  and  the  prevalent  opinion  is,  thst 
the  King  died  in  prison  in  the  year  1400.  Some  think  that  he 
starved  himself  to  death ;  others,  that  he  was  starved  by  his 
keepers.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  maintained  by 
Mr.  Tytler  that  he  escaped,  and  lived  for  several  years  in 
Scotland.  The  controversy  is  much  too  Toluminous  for  us : 
and  I  would  refer  those  who  wish  to  have  a  notion  of  it  to  a 
paper,  read  by  the  late  Lord  Dover  to  the  Royal  Society  of 
Literature,  on  the  4th  of  May,  1832.  Lord  Dorer  sums  up 
carefully  and  fsirly,  and  finally  pronounces  Judgment  in 
favour  of  Mr.  Amyot,  who  disbelieves  the  Scottish  story.— 
CouaxRMAT. 
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INTRODUCTORY    EEMARKS. 

Ben  JoNSON,  in  bu  gnni  eulog;  ol  Shakipere,  beroie  which  all  otiter  pmegyric*  upon  thia  greaUit 
dT  pott*  link  into  inii(rnificaDce,  ha*  nol  failed  to  perTect  hii  priiae  by  recording,  that  not  to  nature 
•lone  waa  he  indebled  for  bii  pre-eminence,  but  to  art  alio : — 

Tb7  art,  tBj  (nilla  Staakiptn." 

None  better  knew  than  "rare  Ben"  that  the  greateit  geniiu  (ir,  indeed,  we  ean  conceive  of  gtniua  ai  a 
qutit;  independent  of  judgment), — that  the  moit  gloiiaaa  gift  of  nature,  were  comparatiiel;  uieleai  to  ita 
ponetKir,  without  that  requiiite  adjunct  which  wai,  perbapa,  ai  conalinlly  actire  and  preient  to  Shakapere 
11 1o  an;  inrentor,  great  or  imall,  that  CTer  eiiated.  Hid  it  been  otherwiie,  Jonion  had  Iieen  the  lait 
nun  breathing  (being,  ai  be  wai,  almDit  an  idolater  of  the  ancient  drimatiitaj  to  hi*e  ut  bia  friend, 
not  only  above  the  great  onet  of  bia  own  countrj,  hut  to  hive  rated  him  far  higher  than  Sophoelei, 
Enripidei,  and  "  thundering  Eichjlui,"  in  tragedy ;  and  tn  comedy,  than  Plautui  md  Terence. 

The  play  upon  which  the  reider  ii  about  to  enter  ii  a  moat  conipicuous  ezimpte  of  felicitouily 
mcceaaful  art  Let  him  obierre  well  the  conitruclion  of  the  ptoti  the  compoaition,  aa  a  painter  might 
Itrni  it,  of  thii  extraordinary  picture  ;  the  variety  (including  the  incomparable  Sir  John)  of  the  charactera; 
and  the  nice  dexterity  with  which  the  comedy  la  nude,  aometimea  by  contriat  to  heighten  the  more 
KrioDS  paita,  and  by  compUcitian  to  knit  the  play  into  one  perfect  whole.  What  i  geniua  in  tbe 
eoDception  of  Falataff :  but  what  an  artiit  in  the  conduct  of  hi*  character  1 

It  ha*  been  frequently  obaerred,  that  Shalupere  excel*  all  writera  in  giving  diilinctnen  and  indivi- 
dulity  to  hi*  peraona,  at  the  aame  time  that  it  ia  apparent  they  are  not  copiea  from  life,  but  from 
utnre; — that  they  are  not  human  beinga  whom  he  hia  aeen,  but  life-like  cteaturea  whom  he  baa 
invented: — that  thefacul^  which  produced  them  took  none  of  ita  hue  from  the  mere  obaenation  of  man- 
Und,  but  all  id  unerring  (bree  *nd  preciaion  from  a  atudy  of  tbe  principle*  of  human  nature,  the  feelings 
that  dilate  or  contract,  the  paaiions  that  pervert,  and  the  humour*  that  colour  them.  It  ia  the  profound 
■n  with  which  Shakapere  evolvea  the  charactera  hia  geniua  baa  conceived,  that  haa  cauied  aome  of  hi* 
more  lubtle  ereationa  to  he  miaunderslood.  Filataff,  for  initance,  i*  not  the  groas,  fat,  ohviou*  fellow, 
■ilh  more  wit  than  grace,  "  i  boaiter  and  a  coward,"  whom  aome  of  the  commenCitora  hive  deacribed. 
Dr.  Johoion  tmly  tella  ui  thit  "no  man  but  Shakapere  could  have  drawn  Sir  John:"  but  when  he 
deicribe*  the  delineation,  be  doei  not,  with  aubmiaaion,  leem  clearly  or  juitly  to  apprehend  what  hii 
■uihor  kat  drawn. 

Id  Falatafl;  Shakapere  meant  to  portray  a  man  whom  nature  intended  for  better,  perhapifot  great, 
llunga.  He  ha*  given  him  wit  which  might  have  awaked  to  wiadom,  and  humour  which  might  have  been 
•llied  to  tendemeia.  But  thi*  man  ha*  become  imbruted  by  a  long  courae  of  aordid  and  aelGih  indol- 
gtnce.  It  ii  true  hia  wit  remain*,  nor  ha*  hi*  intellect  deaerted  him:  he  could  not  he  ao  witty  el*ei 
hoi  it  i*  obiervihle  thit  he  cannot  properly  he  aaid  to  apeak  at  any  tune  from  hi*  underatanding.  What 
eiqniiite  thing!  he  aaya;  but  what  a  fool  hemakeiof  himaelfl  Tbe  moral  ia — to  thi*  complexion  mtutwit, 
lad  honour,  and  valour  come  at  lut,  when  the  paaiioni  have  been  permitted  to  uiurp  the  throne  of  reaion. 
The  eaaential  beauty  of  thia  admirable  play  ia  obacured,  if  we  regard  Falitaff  ai  a  natural  coward 
He  ia  intended  by  the  author  for  a  poiitive  uirrfljiig  to  Prince  Henry.  On  the  one  hand  atanda  the 
(liitalrou*  Hotipnrj  on  the  other  the  lelf-degraded  Falataff:—"  Which  of  these  two  wilt  thou  become! 
IWe  i*  (null  time  to  chooae  )  for  vice  quickly  eipela  honour.  Seest  thou  not,  that  aa  Falataff  might 
onee  have  elevated  himaelf  into  ■  Hotapur,  ao  maytt  thou,  heroic  aa  Percy,  deacend  into  a  FilatalT?  Make 
tlij  tleeiion." 
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K.  Ht*.  So  ilittkeD  u  we  tre,  «o  wan  with  care. 
Find  wc  a  time  for  frighted  peace  to  pant, 
And  breathe  (hort-winded  accents  of  new  broili 
To  be  commenced  in  atrand*  afar  remote. 
No  more  the  thirsty  entrance  of  thii  loil 
Shill  daub  her  lipi  with  her  own  children's  hlood: 
Na  more  ehaU  trencfain§  war  channel  her  fields, 
Nor  bniise  her  flowreta  with  the  armid  hoofs 
or  hostile  pseei :  those  opposfid  eyes, 
Which,  like  the  meteon  of  a  troubled  heaven. 


All  of  one  nature,  of  one  substance  bred. 
Did  lately  meet  in  the  intestine  shock 
And  furious  close  of  civil  hutchery, 
Shall  now,  in  mutual  well-be«eeming  ranki, 
March  all  one  way,  and  he  no  more  opposed 
Against  acquuntance,  kindred,  and  allies : 
The  edge  of  war,  like  an  illslieathed  knife. 
No  more  shall  cut  his  master.  Therefore,  friends, 
As  far  as  to  the  sepulchre  of  Christ 
(Whose  soldier  now,  under  whose  blessed  cross^ 
We  are  impressed  and  engaged  to  fight} 
Forthwith  a  power  of  English  shall  we  levy. 
Whose  armswere  moulded  in  theirmotlier's  womb 
To  chase  these  pagans,  in  those  holy  fields 


Over  wlioie  acres  walked  ttioie  blesafd  feet 
Which,  fourteen  hundred  yeare  ago,  were  nailed 
Fur  onr  advantage  on  the  bitter  cross. 
But  this  our  purpose  is  a  Cnelvemontli  old. 
And  bootleaa  'tis  to  tell  you  we  will  go : 
Therefore  we  meot  not  now.— Then  let  me  hear 
Of  you,  my  gentle  cousin  Weatmorland, 
What  yesternight  our  council  did  decree 
In  forwarding  this  dear  expedience. 

Weil.  My  liege,  tliia  haste  was  hot  in  question. 
And  many  limits  of  the  charge  set  down, 
But  yesternight :  when,  all  athwart,  there  came 
A  post  from  Wales,  loaden  with  heavy  news  ; 
Whose  worst  was,  that  the  noble  Mortimer, 
Leading  the  men  of  Herefordshire  to  fight 
Against  the  irregular  and  wild  Glendower, 
Was  by  the  rude  hands  of  that  Welshman  taken. 
And  a  thousand  of  his  people  butchered : 
Upon  whose  dead  corpse  there  was  such  misiue. 
Such  beastly,  ahameless  transformation, 
By  those  Welshwomen  done,  as  may  not  be, 
Without  much  sliame,  retold  or  spoken  of 

K.  Hm.  It  seems,  then,  that  the  tidings  of  this 

Brake  of  our  business  for  the  Holy  Land. 

Welti  This  matched  with  other  did,  my  gra- 
cious lord; 
For  more  uneven  and  unwelcome  news 
Came  from  the  north,  end  thus  it  did  import : 
On  Holyrood  day,  the  gallant  Hotspur  there. 
Young  Harry  Percy,  and  brave  Archibald, 
That  ever-valiant  and  approved  Scot, 
At  Holmedon  met, 

Where  they  did  spend  a  sad  and  bloody  hour ; 
As  by  discharge  of  their  artillery, 
And  shape  of  likelihood,  the  news  was  told'. 
For  he  that  brought  them,  in  the  very  heat 
And  pride  of  their  contention  did  take  horse. 
Uncertain  of  the  issue  any  way. 
jr.  tfon.  Here  is  a  dear  and  true  industrious  friend, 
Sir  Walter  Blunt,  new-lighted  from  his  horse. 
Stained  with  the  variation  of  each  soil 
Betwixt  that  Holmedon  and  this  seat  of  ours ; 
And  he  hath  (rought  us  smooth  and  welcome 

The  Earl  of  Douglas  is  discomfited: 
Ten  thousand  bold  Scots,  two-and- twenty  knights, 
Balked  in  their  own  blood,  did  Sir  Walter  see 
On  Holmedon's  plains.    Of  prisoners.  Hotspur 

took 
Hordake  the  Eari  of  Fife,  and  eldest  son 
To  beaten  Douglas  i  and  the  Earls  ot  Athol, 
Of  Murray,  Angus,  and  Menteith. — 
And  is  not  this  an  honourable  spoil ; 
A  gallant  prin :  ha,  cousin,  is  it  not? 

Wtit.  In  liiilh, 
It  is  a  conquest  for  a  prince  to  boast  of. 


K.  Hen.  Yea,  there  thou  mak'st  me  sad,  and 

In  envy  that  my  lord  Northumberland 
Should  be  the  father  of  so  blest  a  son : 
A  son  who  is  the  theme  of  honour's  tongue ; 
Amongst  a  grove  the  very  itraiglitest  plant; 
Who  is  sweet  fortune's  minion  and  her  pride: 
Whilst  I,  by  looking  on  the  praise  of  Kim, 
See  riot  and  dishonour  stain  the  brow 
Of  my  young  Harry.    O  that  it  could  be  proved 
That  some  night-tripping  fairy  had  exchanged 
In  cradle-clothes  our  children  where  they  lay. 
And  called  mine  Percy,  his  Flantagenetl 
Then  would  I  have  his  Harry,  and  he  mine. 
But  \et  him  from  my  thoughts. — What  think  you. 

Of  this  young  Percy's  pride  1     The  prisoners 
Which  he  in  this  adventure  hath  surprised 
To  his  own  use  he  keeps ;  and  sends  me  word 
I  shall  have  none  hut  Mordake  Earl  of  Fife. 
Wttt.  This  is  his  uncle's  teaching,  this  is  Wot~ 

Malevolent  to  you  in  all  aspects ; 

Which  makes  him  prune  himself,  snd  bristle  np 

The  crest  of  youth  against  your  dignity. 

K.  Htn.  But  I  have  sent  for  him  to  answer  this: 
And  for  this  cause  awhile  we  must  neglect 
Our  holy  purpose  to  Jerusalem. 
Cousin,  on  Wednesday  next  our  council  we 
Will  hold  at  Windsor;  so  inform  the  lords: 
But  come  yourself  with  speed  to  us  again ; 
For  more  is  to  be  said  and  to  be  done 
Than  out  of  anger  can  be  uttered. 

Wett.  I  will,  my  liege.  [Eteint. 


Scene  II.— 7^e 


Euler  HEf 
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iLES  and  Falstatf 


Fat.  Now,  Hal,  what  time  of  day  is  it,  lad  f 
P.  Hm.  Thou  art  so  fat-witted  with  drinking 
of  old  sack,  and  unbuttoning  thee  after  supper, 
and  sleeping  upon  benches  afler  noon,  that  thou 
hast  forgotten  to  demand  that  truly  which  thou 
wouldst  truly  know.  What  a  devil  hast  thou  to 
do  with  the  time  of  the  dayt — unless  hours  were 
cups  of  sack,  and  minutes  capons,  and  clocks  the 
tongues  of  bawds,  and  dials  the  signs  of  leaping 
houses,  and  the  blessed  sun  himself  a  ia.iv  hot 
wench  in  flame-coloured  taffeta,  1  see  no  reason 
why  thou  shouldst  be  so  superfluous  to  demand 
the  time  of  the  day. 

PaL  Indeed  you  come  near  me  now,  Hal :  for 
we  that  take  purses  go  by  the  moon  and  seven 
stars;  and  not  by  PhtEbua,  he,  "Aat  wandering 


knight  M>  fair."  And  I  pray  thee,  tineet  wag, 
vh«o  tbou  att  king, — ai,  God  lave  thy  grace 
(mija^,  I  ihould  wy ;  for  grace  thou  wilt  have 

P.  Hen.  What!  nonet 

FaL  No,  by  my  troth ;  not  w>  much  ai  wtU 
•erre  to  be  prologue  to  an  egg  and  butler. 
P.tfni.Wel],luiwtlieD?oome,rDundly,roundly. 
FaL  Harry  then,  iweet  wag,  when  tbou  art 


king,  let  not  ui  that  tie  iquirei  of  the  night'i 
body  be  called  thievei  of  the  day't  beauty :  let 
u«  be  Diana'i  foreiten,  gentlemen  of  the  (bade, 
mimoni  of  the  moon.  And  let  men  aay  we  be 
men  of  good  government :  being  governed  u 
the  ies  ii,  by  our  noble  and  chute  miilxeu  the 
moon,  under  whoK  countenance  we  ateal. 

P.  Htn.  Tbou  aayit  well,  and  it  holdi  well 
too :  for  the  fortune  of  u>  that  era  the  moeo'i 


men  doth  ebb  and  flow  like  the  lea:  being  go- 
Timed  ai  the  aea  u,  by  the  moon.  An  for  proof 
■WW : — a  pune  of  gold  moet  reiolutely  Matched 
m  Uooday  night,  and  moat  diuolutely  ipent  on 
Tiuaday  morning:  got  with  (wearing  "lay  by," 
•nd  (pent  with  crying  "bring  in:"  now  in  aa 
W  an  ebb  aa  the  foot  of  the  ladder,  and  by  and 
by  m  H  high  a  flow  ai  the  ridge  of  the  gallowi. 

FaL  By  the  Lord  tbou  layat  true,  lad.  And  is 
not  my  hoeteat  of  the  tavern  a  moit  tweet  wench  1 

P.  HtH.  Aa  the  honey  of  Hybla,  my  old  lad 
«(  the  caatle.  And  i*  not  a  buff-jerkin  a  moat 
neet  robe  of  durance  ? 

FaL  How  now,  how  now,  mad  wag ;  what,  in 


thy  quip*  and  thy  quidditiett  fwhat  a  plague 
have  I  to  do  with  a  buff-jerkin  ? 

P.  Hen.  Why,  what  a  pox  have  I  to  do  with 
my  boiCeM  of  the  tavern  ? 

Fai.  Well,  thou  bait  called  her  to  a  reckoning 
many  a  time  and  oft. 

P.  Hen.  Did  I  ever  call  for  thee  to  pay  thy  part  i 

FaL  No ;  I  'U  give  thee  thy  due  ;  thou  hast 
paid  all  there. 

P.  Hen.  Yea,  and  eltewhere,  eo  lar  aa  my 
com  would  Btretcb;  and  where  it  would  not,  I 
have  uied  my  credit. 

Fal.  Yea,  end  to  uied  it,  that  were  it  not  here 
apparent   that  thou  art  heir-apparent, —  But  I 
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pr'y  thee,  sweet  wag,  shall  there  be  gallows  stand- 
ing in  England  when  thou  art  king,  and  resolu- 
tion thus  fobbed  as  it  is  with  the  rusty  curb  of 
old  father  antic  the  law?  Do  not  thou,  when 
thou  art  king,  hang  a  thief. 

P,  Hen,  No  ;  thou  shalt. 

Fal  Shall  I  ?  O  rare !  By  the  Lord  I  '11  be  a 
brave  judge. 

P,  Hen.  Thou  judgest  false  already :  I  mean 
thou  shalt  have  the  hanging  of  the  thieves,  and 
so  become  a  rare  hangman. 
^  Fal,  Well,  Hal,  well :  and  in  some  sort  it  jumps 
with  my  humour  as  well  as  waiting  in  the  court, 
I  can  tell  you. 

P,  Hen,  For  obtaining  of  suits  ? 

Fal,  Yea,  for  obtaining  of  suits  :  whereof  the 
hangman  hath  no  lean  wardrobe.  'S  blood,  I  am 
as  melancholy  as  a  gib  cat  or  a  lugged  bear. 

P.  Hen.  Or  an  old  lion ;  or  a  lover's  lute. 

Fal,  Yea,  or  the  drone  of  a  Lincolnshire  bag- 
pipe. 

P,  Hen.  What  sayst  thou  to  a  hare,  or  the 
melancholy  of  Moor-ditch  ? 

Fal,  Thou  hast  the  most  unsavoury  similes, 
and  art  indeed  the  most  comparative,  rascalliest, 
sweet  young  prince !  But,  Hal,  I  pr'y  thee  trouble 
me  no  more  with  vanity.  I  would  to  God  thou 
and  I  knew  where  a  commodity  of  good  names 
were  to  be  bought !  An  old  lord  of  the  council 
rated  me  the  other  day  in  the  street  about  you, 
sir ;  but  I  marked  him  not :  and  yet  he  talked 
very  wisely ;  but  I  regarded  him  not :  and  yet 
he  talked  wisely,  and  in  the  street  too. 

P,  Hen.  Thou  didst  well :  for  wisdom  cries 
out  in  the  streets,  and  no  man  regards  it. 

Fal,  O,  thou  hast  damnable  iteration,  and  art 
indeed  able  to  corrupt  a  saint  I  Thou  hast  done 
much  harm  upon  me,  Hal :  God  forgive  thee  for 
it !  Before  I  knew  thee,  Hal ;  I  knew  nothing : 
and  now  am  I,  if  a  man  should  speak  truly,  little 
better  than  one  of  the  wicked.  I  must  give  over 
this  life,  and  I  will  give  it  over :  by  the  Lord,  an 
I  do  not  I  am  a  villain,  I  '11  be  damned  for  never 
a  king's  son  in  Christendom. 

P,  Hen.  Where  shall  we  take  a  purse  to- 
morrow. Jack? 

Fal,  Where  thou  wilt,  lad ;  I  '11  make  one :  an 
I  do  not,  call  me  villain  and  baiHe  me. 

P.  Hen,  I  see  a  good  amendment  of  life  in 
thee :  from  praying  to  purse-taking ! 

Enter  Poins,  at  a  distance. 

Fal,  Why,  Hal,  't  is  my  vocation,  Hal :  't  is  no 
sin  for  a  man  to  labour  in  his  vocation. — Poins ! 
—Now  shall  we  know  if  Gadshill  have  set  a 
match. — O,  if  men  were  to  be  saved  by  merit, 
what  hole  in  hell  were  hot  enough  for  him  7  This 


is  the  most  omnipotent  villain  that  ever  cried 
^*  Stand"  to  a  true  man. 

P,  Hen,  Good-morrow,  Ned. 

Poine.  Good-morrow,  sweet  Hal. — What  says 
Monsieur  Remorse;  what  says  Sir  John  Sack- 
and-Sugar  ?  Jack,  bow  agrees  the  devil  and  thee 
about  thy  soul,  that  thou  soldest  him  on  Good- 
Friday  last,  for  a  cup  of  Madeira  and  a  cold 
capon's  leg  ? 

P.  Hen,  Sir  John  sUnds  to  his  word,  the  devil 
shall  have  his  bargain :  for  he  was  never  yet  a 
breaker  of  proverbs ;  he  will  give  the  devil  his  due. 

Poins,  Then  art  thou  damned  for  keeping  thy 
word  with  the  devil. 

P.  Hen,  Else  he  had  been  damned  for  cozen- 
ing the  devil. 

Poins.  But  my  lads,  my  lads,  to-morrow  morn- 
ing by  four  o'clock,  early  at  Gadshill!  There  are 
pilgrims  going  to  Canterbury  with  rich  offerings, 
and  traders  riding  to  London  with  fat  purses.  I 
have  visors  for  you  all ;  you  have  horses  for  your- 
selves. Gadshill  lies  to-night  in  Rochester.  I 
have  bespoke  supper  to-morrow  night  in  East- 
cheap  :  we  may  do  it  as  secure  as  sleep.  If  you 
will  go,  I  will  stuff  your  purses  full  of  crowns:  if 
you  will  not,  tarry  at  home  and  be  hanged. 

Fal,  Hear  ye,  Yedward :  if  I  tarry  at  home 
and  go  not,  I  '11  hang  you  for  going. 

Poins.  You  will,  chaps? 

Fal,  Hal,  wilt  thou  make  one  ? 

P,  Hen,  Who,  I  rob !  la  thief  I  not  I,  by  my 
faith. 

Fal,  There's  neither  honesty,  manhood,  nor 
good  fellowship  in  thee,  nor  thou  earnest  not  of 
the  blood  royal,  if  thou  darest  not  stand  for  ten 
shillings. 

P,  Hen.  Well,  then,  once  in  my  days  I  'U  be 
a  madcap. 

Fal.  Why,  that 's  well  said. 

P.  Hen.  Well,  come  what  will  I  '11  tarry  at  home. 

Fal,  By  the  Lord,  I  '11  be  a  traitor,  then,  when 
thou  art  king. 

P,  Hen.  I  care  not. 

Poins.  Sir  John,  I  pr'y  thee  leave  the  prince 
and  me  alone :  I  will  lay  him  down  such  reasons 
for  this  adventure  that  he  shall  go. 

Fal.  Well,  mayst  thou  have  the  spirit  of  per- 
suasion, and  he  the  ears  of  profiting,  that  what 
thou  speakest  may  move,  and  what  he  hears  may 
be  believed,  that  the  true  prince  may  (for  re- 
creation sake)  prove  a  false  thief:  for  the  poor 
abuses  of  the  time  want  countenance.  Farewell : 
you  shall  find  me  in  Eastcheap. 

P,  Hen,  Farewell,  thou  latter  spring:  farewell, 
AUhallown  summer!  {^ExU  Falstafp. 

Poins.  Now,  my  good  sweet  honey  lord,  ride 
with  us  to-morrow :  I  have  a  jest  to  execute  that 
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I  cannot  manage  alone.  Falstaff,  Bardolph,  Peto, 
and  Gadahill,  shall  rob  those  men  that  we  have 
already  waylaid :  yomrself  and  I  will  not  be  there : 
and  when  they  have  the  .booty,  if  you  and  I  do 
not  rob  them,  cut  this  head  from  my  shoulders. 

P,  Hen,  But  how  shall  we  part  with  them  in 
setting  forth  ? 

Ponu,  Why,  we  will  set  forth  before  or  after 
them,  and  appoint  them  a  place  of  meeting, 
wherein  it  is  at  our  pleasure  to  fail ;  and  then 
will  they  adventure  upon  the  exploit  themselves : 
which  they  shall  have  no  sooner  achieved,  but 
we  11  set  upon  them. 

P,  Hen,  Ay,  but  'tis  like  that  they  will  know 
lu  by  our  horses,  by  our  habits,  and  by  every 
other  appointment,  to  be  ourselves. 

Pome,  Tut !  our  horses  they  shall  not  see,  I  '11 
tie  them  in  the  wood;  our  visors  we  wUl  change 
after  we  leave  them :  and,  sirrah,  I  have  cases 
of  buckram  for  the  nonce,  to  iromask  our  noted 
outward  garments. 

P,  Hen,  But  I  doubt  they  will  be  too  hard 
for  us. 

P<^,  Well,  for  two  of  them,  I  know  them  to 
be  as  true-bred  cowards  as  ever  turned  back : 
and  for  the  third,  if  he  fight  longer  than  he  sees 
reason  I  '11  forswear  arms.  The  virtue  of  this  jest 
will  be  the  incomprehensible  lies  that  this  same 
fat  rogue  will  tell  us,  when  we  meet  at  supper : 
how  thirty  at  least  he  fought  with ;  what  wards, 
what  blows,  what  extremities  he  endured :  and 
in  the  reproof  of  this  lies  the  jest. 

P,  Hen,  Well,  I  '11  go  with  thee :  provide  us 
sll  things  necessary,  and  meet  me  to-morrow 
night  in  Eastcheap ;  there  I  '11  sup.     Farewell. 

Point,  Farewell,  my  lord.  [^Exit  Poins. 

P.  Hen.  I  know  you  all,  and  will  a  while  uphold 
The  unyoked  humour  of  your  idleness : 
Yet  herein  will  I  imitate  the  sun ; 
Who  doth  permit  the  base  contagious  clouds 
To  smother  up  his  beauty  from  the  world, 
That  when  he  please  again  to  be  himself. 
Being  wanted,  he  may  be  more  wondered  at, 
By  breaking  through  the  foul  and  ugly  mists 
Of  vapours,  that  did  seem  to  strangle  him. 
If  all  the  year  were  playing  holidays, 
To  sport  would  be  as  tedious  as  to  work : 
But  when  they  seldom  come,  they  wished-for  come 
And  nothing  pleaseth  but  rare  accidents. 
So,  when  this  loose  behaviour  I  throw  off, 
And  pay  the  debt  I  never  promis6d, 
By  how  much  better  than  my  word  I  am, 
By  to  much  shall  I  falsify  men's  hopes  : 
And,  like  bright  metal  on  a  sullen  ground, 
My  reformation,  glittering  o  'er  my  fault, 
Shall  shew  more  goodly  and  attract  more  eyes 
Than  that  which  hath  no  foil  to  set  it  off. 


I  '11  so  offend  to  make  offence  a  skill ; 
Redeeming  time  when  men  think  least  I  will. 

[Exit, 


Scene  III. — The  tame.    Another  Room  in  the 

Palace, 

Enter  King  Henry,  Northumberland,  Wor- 
cester, Hotspur,  Sir  Walter  Blunt,  and 
othert, 

K,  Hen,  My  blood  hath  been  too  cold  and  tem- 
perate. 
Unapt  to  stir  at  these  indignities, 
And  you  have  found  me ;  for  accordingly 
You  tread  upon  my  patience :  but  be  sure 
I  will  from  henceforth  rather  be  myself, 
Mighty  and  to  be  feared,  than  my  condition ; 
Which  hathbeensmooth  as  oil,  soft  as  young  down, 
And  therefore  lost  that  title  of  respect 
Which  the  proud  soul  ne'er  pays  but  to  the  proud. 

Wor,  Our  house,  my  sovereign  liege,  little  de- 
serves 
The  scourge  of  greatness  to  be  used  on  it : 
And  that  same  greatness,  too,  which  our  own  hands 
Have  holp  to  make  so  portly. 

North,  My  lord, — 

K,  Hen,  Worcester,  get  thee  gone,  for  I  do  see 
Danger  and  disobedience  in  thine  eye. 
O,  sir,  your  presence  is  too  bold  and  peremptory, 
And  majesty  might  never  yet  endure 
The  moody  frontier  of  a  servant  brow. 
You  have  good  leave  to  leave  us :  when  we  need 
Your  use  and  counsel,  we  shall  send  for  you. — 

\_Ex%t  Worcester. 
You  were  about  to  speak.  [To  Northumberland. 

North,  Yea,  my  good  lord. . 

Those  prisoners  in   your  highness'  name  de- 
manded, 
Wliich  Harry  Percy  here  at  Holmedon  took, 
Were,  as  he  says,  not  with  such  strength  denied 
As  is  delivered  to  your  majesty. 
Either  envy,  therefore,  or  misprision, 
Is  guilty  of  this  fault,  and  not  my  son. 

Hot.  My  liege,  I  did  deny  no  prisoners. 
But  I  remember,  when  the  fight  was  done. 
When  I  was  dry  with  rage  and  extreme  toil, 
Breathless  and  faint,  leaning  upon  my  sword, 
Came  there  a  certain  lord,  neat,  trimly  dressed, 
Fresh,  as  a  bridegroom ;  and  his  chin,  new  reaped. 
Shewed  liked  a  stubble-land  at  harvest-home : 
He  was  perfumed  like  a  milliner ; 
And  'twixt  his  finger  and  his  thumb  he  held 
A  pouncet-box,  which  ever  and  anon 
He  gave  his  nose,  and  took 't  away  again ; 
Who,  therewith  angry,  when  it  next  came  there 
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Took  it  in  snufif: — and  still  he  smiled  and  talked; 

And  as  the  soldiers  hore  dead  hodies  by, 

He  called  them  untaught  knaves,  unmannerly, 

To  bring  a  slovenly  unhandsome  corse 

Betwixt  the  wind  and  his  nobility. 

With  many  holiday  and  lady  terms 

He  questioned  me  :  among  the  rest,  demanded 

My  prisoners,  in  your  majesty's  behalf. 

I  then,  all  smarting  with  my  wounds  being  cold, 

To  be  so  pestered  with  a  popinjay. 

Out  of  my  grief  and  my  impatience. 

Answered  neglectingly,  I  know  not  what; 

He  should,  or  he  should  not : — for  be  made  me 

mad 
To  see  him  shine  so  brisk,  and  smell  so  sweet, 
And  talk  so  like  a  waiting-gentlewoman 
Of  guns  and  drums  and  wounds,  (God  save  the 

mark !) 
And  telling  me  the  80vereign*st  thing  on  earth 
Was  parmaceti,  for  an  inward  bruise ; 
And  that  it  was  great  pity,  so  it  was. 
That  villanous  saltpetre  should  be  digged 
Out  of  the  bowels  of  the  harmless  earth. 
Which  many  a  good  tall  fellow  had  destroyed 
So  cowardly ;  and,  but  for  these  vile  guns. 
He  would  himself  have  been  a  soldier. — 
This  bald  disjointed  chat  of  his,  my  lord, 
I  answered  indirectly,  as  I  said : 
And,  I  beseech  you,  let  not  his  report 
Come  current  for  an  accusation 
Betwixt  my  love  and  your  high  majesty. 

Blunt.  The  circumstance  considered,  good  my 
lord. 
Whatever  Harry  Percy  then  had  said, 
To  such  a  person,  and  in  such  a  place, 
At  such  a  time,  with  all  the  rest  retold. 
May  reasonably  die,  and  never  rise 
To  do  him  wrong,  or  any  way  impeach 
What  then  he  said,  so  he  unsay  it  now. 

K.  Hen.  Why,  yet  he  doth  deny  his  prisoners. 
But  with  proviso  and  exception 
That  we,   at  our  own  charge,    shall   ransom 

straight 
His  brother-in-law,  the  foolish  Mortimer ; 
Who,  on  my  soul,  hath  wilfully  betrayed 
The  lives  of  those  that  he  did  lead  to  fight 
Against  the  great  magician,  damn'd  Glendower 
(Whose  daughter,  as  we  hear,  the  Earl  of  March 
Hath  lately  married).     Shall  our  coffers,  then, 
Be  emptied  to  redeem  a  traitor  home  ? 
Shall  we  buy  treason,  and  indent  with  fears 
When  they  have  lost  and  forfeited  themselves  ? 
No,  on  the  barren  mountains  let  him  starve ; 
For  I  shall  never  hold  that  man  my  friend 
Whose  tongue  shall  ask  me  for  one  penny  cost 
To  ransom  home  revolted  Mortimer. 
Hot.  Revolted  Mortimer! 


He  never  did  fall  off,  my  sovereign  liege. 
But  by  the  chance  of  war.     To  prove  that  true, 
Needs  no  more  but  one  tongue  for  all  those 

wounds. 
Those  mouthed  wounds,  which  valiantly  he  took, 
When  on  the  gentle  Severn's  sedgy  bank, 
In  single  opposition  hand  to  hand, 
He  did  confound  the  best  part  of  an  hour 
In  changing  hardiment  with  great  Glendower. 
Three  times  they  breathed,  and  three  times  did 

they  drink. 
Upon  agreement,  of  swift  Severn's  flood ; 
Who  then,  affrighted  with  their  bloody  looks, 
Ran  fearfully  among  the  trembling  reeds. 
And  hid  his  crisp  head  in  the  hollow  bank 
Blood-stained  with  these  valiant  combatants. 
Never  did  bare  and  rotten  policy 
Colour  her  working  with  such  deadly  wounds; 
Nor  never  could  the  noble  Mortimer 
Receive  so  many,  and  all  willingly : 
Then  let  him  not  be  slandered  with  revolt. 

K.  Hen.  Thou  dost  belie  him,  Percy,  thou  dost 
belie  him : 
He  never  did  encounter  with  Glendower. 
I  tell  thee. 

He  durst  as  well  have  met  the  devil  alone, 
As  Owen  Glendower  for  an  enemy. 
Art  thou  not  ashamed?    But,  sirrah,  henceforth 
Let  me  not  hear  you  speak  of  Mortimer. 
Send  me  your  prisoners  with  the  speediest  means, 
Or  you  shall  hear  in  such  a  kind  from  me 
As  will  displease  you. — My  lord  Northumberland, 
We  license  your  departure  with  your  son : — 
Send  us  your  prisoners,  or  you  'U  hear  of  it 

{^Exeunt  Kino  Henry,  Blunt,  and  Train. 

Hot.  And  if  the  devil  come  and  roar  for  them, 
I  will  not  send  them. — I  will  after  straight, 
And  tell  him  so :  for  I  will  ease  my  heart, 
Although  it  be  with  hazard  of  my  head. 

North.  What,  drunk  with  choler?  stay  and 
pause  awhile : 
Here  comes  your  uncle. 

Enter  Worcester. 

Hot.  Speak  of  Mortimer? 

Zounds,  I  will  speak  of  him ;  and  let  my  soul 
Want  mercy  if  I  do  not  join  with  him : 
Yea,  on  his  part,  I  '11  empty  all  tliese  veins, 
And  shed  my  dear  blood  drop  by  drop  i'  the  dust, 
But  I  will  lift  the  down-trod  Mortimer 
As  high  i'  the  air  as  this  unthankful  king, 
As  this  ingrate  and  cankered  Bolingbroke. 

North.  Brother,  the  King  hath  made  your  ne- 
phew mad.  [2*0  Worcbstxr. 

Wor.  Who  struck  this  heat  up  after  I  was  gone  f 

Hot.  He  will,  forsooth,  have  all  my  prisoners : 
And  when  I  uiged  the  ransom  once  again 
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Of  my  wife's  brother,  then  his  cheek  looked  pole, 
And  on  my  fsce  he  turned  an  eye  of  death, 
Trembling  even  at  the  name  of  Mortimer. 
Wor,  I  cannot  blame  him.     Was  he  not  pro- 
claimed, 
By  Richard  that  dead  is,  the  next  of  blood  ? 

North,  He  was  :  I  heard  the  proclamation : 
And  then  it  was  when  the  unhappy  king 
(Whose  wrongs  in  us  God  pardon !)  did  set  forth 
Upon  his  Irish  expedition : 
From  whence  he,  intercepted,  did  return 
To  be  deposed,  and  shortly  murdered. 

War,  And  for  whose  death,  we  in  the  wide 
world's  mouth 
Live  scandalised  and  foully  spoken  of. 

HoL  But  soft,  I  pray  you :  did  King  Richard, 
then, 
Proclaun  my  brother  Edmund  Mortimer 
Heir  to  the  crown  f 

North,  He  did :  myself  did  hear  it. 

Hot,  Nay,  then  I  cannot  blame  his  cousin-king 
Tbat  wished  him  on  the  barren  mountains  starred. 
Bat  shall  it  be  that  you,  that  set  the  crown 
Upon  the  hesid  of  this  forgetful  man, 
And  for  his  sake  wear  the  detested  blot 
Of  murderous  subornation, — shall  it  be 
That  you  a  world  of  curses  undergo ; 
Being  the  agents,  or  base  second  means. 
The  cords,  the  ladder,  or  the  hangman  rather 
(O,  pardon  me  that  I  descend  so  low 
To  shew  the  line  and  the  predicament 
Wherein  you  range  under  this  subtle  king),— 
Shall  it,  for  shame,  be  spoken  in  these  days. 
Or  fin  up  chronicles  in  time  to  come, 
That  men  of  your  nobility  and  power 
Did  'gage  them  both  in  an  unjust  behalf 
(As  both  of  you,  God  pardon  it !  bare  done), 
To  put  down  Richard,  that  sweet  lovely  rose, 
And  plant  this  thorn,  this  canker,  Bolingbroke  T 
And  shall  it,  in  more  shame,  be  further  spoken 
That  you  are  fooled,  discarded,  and  shook  off 
By  him  for  whom  these  shames  ye  underwent  f 
No :  yet  time  serves  wherein  you  may  redeem 
Tour  banished  honours,  and  redeem  yourselves 
Into  the  good  thoughts  of  the  world  again  : 
Revenge  the  jeering  and  disdained  contempt 
Of  this  proud  king ;  who  studies  day  and  night 
To  answer  all  the  debt  he  owes  to  you, 
Even  with  the  bloody  payment  of  your  deaths. 
Therefore  I  say, — 

Wor,  Peace,  cousin,  say  no  more : 

And  now  I  will  unclasp  a  secrot  book. 
And  to  your  quick-conceiving  discontents 
I  '11  read  you  matter  deep  and  dangerous ; 
As  full  of  peril  and  adventurous  spirit 
Ai  to  o*erwalk  a  current,  roaring  loud. 
On  the  unsteadfast  footing  of  a  spear. 


Hot,  If  he  fall  in,  good  night:    or  sink  or 
swun. 
Send  danger  from  the  east  unto  the  west. 
So  honour  cross  it  from  the  north  to  south. 
And  let  them  grapple  : — O !  the  blood  more  stirs 
To  rouse  a  lion  than  to  start  a  hare. 

North.  Imagination  of  some  great  exploit 
Drives  him  beyond  the  bounds  of  patience. 

Hot,  By  heaven,  methinks  it  were  an  easy  leap 
To  pluck  bright  honour  from  the  pale-faced  moon ; 
Or  dive  into  the  bottom  of  the  deep. 
Where  fathom-line  could  never  touch  the  ground, 
And  pluck  up  drowned  honour  by  the  locks : 
So  he  that  doth  redeem  her  thence  might  wear, 
Without  corrival,  all  her  dignities : 
But  out  upon  this  half-faced  fellowship ! 

Wor.  He  apprehends  a  world  of  figures  here, 
But  not  the  form  of  what  he  should  attend.-^ 
Good  cousin,  give  me  audience  for  awhile. 

Hot,  I  cry  you  mercy. 

Wor.  Those  same  noble  Scots 

That  are  your  prisoners, — 

Hot.  1 11  keep  them  all : 

By  heaven,  he  shall  not  have  a  Scot  of  them : 
No,  if  a  Scot  would  save  his  soul,  he  shall  not. 
I  '11  keep  them,  by  this  hand. 

Wor.  You  start  away. 

And  lend  no  ear  unto  my  purposes. — 
Those  prisoners  you  shall  keep. 

Hot,  Nay,  I  will :  that 's  flat 

He  said  he  would  not  ransom  Mortimer ; 

Forbad  my  tongue  to  speak  of  Mortimer : 

But  I  will  find  him  when  he  lies  asleep. 

And  in  his  ear  I  'II  holla  "Mortimer!" 

Nay,  1 11  have  a  starling  shall  be  taught  to  speak 

Nothing  but  **  Mortimer,"  and  give  it  him. 

To  keep  his  anger  still  in  motion. 

Wor.  Hear  you,  cousin  :  a  word. 

Hot.  All  studies  here  I  solemnly  defy. 

Save  how  to  gall  and  pinch  this  Bolingbroke. 

And  that  same  sword-and-buckler Prince  of  Wales— 

But  that  I  think  his  father  loves  him  not. 

And  would  be  glad  he  met  with  some  mischance, 

I  'd  have  him  poisoned  with  a  pot  of  ale. 

Wor.  Farewell,  kinsman  t   I  will  talk  to  you. 
When  you  aro  better  tempered  to  attend. 

North,  Why,  what  a  wasp-tongue  and  impatient 
fool 
Art  thou,  to  broak  into  this  woman's  mood ; 
Tying  thine  ear  to  no  tongue  but  thine  own. 
Hot.  Why,  look  you,  I  am  whipped  and  scourged 
with  rods. 
Nettled,  and  stung  with  pismires,  when  I  hear 
Of  this  vile  politician  Bolingbroke. 
In  Richard's  time, — what  do  you  call  the  place? 
A  plague  upon  't ! — it  is  in  Gloucestershire : 
'T  was  where  the  madcap  duke  his  uncle  kept ; 
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Hia  uncle  York ; — where  i  first  bowed  my  knee 
Unto  IhiB  king  of  smiles,  tliis  Bolingbroke, 
When  you  and  he  came  back  from  Ravenepurg. 

North.  At  Berkley  Castle. 

Hot.  You  say  true. — 
Why,  what  a.  candy  deal  of  courtesy 
This  fawning  greyhound  then  did  prolTer  me ! 
Look, — "  When  his  infant  fortutie  came  to  age," 
And  "Gentle  Harry  Percy,"  and  "Kind  cou- 


O,  the  devil  take  such 


! — God  forgive 


Good  uncle,  tell  your  tale,  for  I  have  done. 

Wot.  Nay,  if  you  have  not,  to 't  again : 
We  '11  alay  your  leisure. 

Hot.  1  have  done,  i' faith. 

Wor.  Then  once  more  to  your  Scottish  pri- 

Deliver  them  up  without  iheir  ransom  Btraight, 
And  make  the  Douglas'  ion  your  only  mean 
For  powers  in  Scotland:  which,  for  divers  reasons, 
Which  I  shall  aend  you  written,  be  assured 
Will  easily  be  granted. — You,  my  lord, 

[7'aNoaTHUUBEai.iHD. 
Your  son  in  Scotland  being  thus  employed. 
Shall  secretly  into  the  bosom  creep 
Of  that  same  noble  prelate,  well  beloved. 
The  archbishop. 

Hot.  Of  York,  is 't  not? 

Wot.  True :  who  bears  hard 
His  brother's  death  at  Bristol,  the  lord  Scroop. 
I  speak  not  this  in  estimation 
As  what  1  think  might  be,  but  what  I  know 
Is  ruminated,  plotted,  and  set  down, 


And  only  stays  but  to  beboM  the  face 
Of  that  occasion  that  shall  bring  it  on. 

Hot.  I  smell  it:  upon  my  life,  it  will  do  well. 

North.  Before  the  game 'a  afoot  thou  still  letl'it 

.lip. 

Hot.  Why,  it  cannot  choose  but  be  a  noble 
plol.- 
And  then  the  power  of  Scotland  and  of  York 
To  join  with  Mortimer,  lial 

Wor.  And  so  they  ahall. 

Hot.  In  faith,  it  is  exceedingly  well  aimed. 

Wor.  And  'tis  DO  little  reason  bids  us  speed 
To  save  our  heads  by  raising  of  a  head  : 
For,  bear  ourselves  as  even  as  we  can. 
The  King  will  always  think  him  in  our  debt, 
And  think  we  think  ourselves  unsatisfied, 
Till  he  hath  found  a  time  to  pay  us  home. 
And  see  already  how  he  doth  begin 
To  make  us  strangers  to  hia  looks  of  love. 

Hoi.  He  does,  he  does  .  we  'il  be  revenged  on 

Wor.  Cousin,  farewell.    No  further  go  in  tliii 
Than  I  by  letters  ahall  direct  your  course. 
When  time  is  ripe  (which  will  be  suddenly), 
I  'II  steal  to  Glendower  and  Lord  Mortimer; 
Where  you  and  Douglas,  and  our  powers,  at  once 
(Aa  I  will  fashion  it)  shall  happily  meet. 
To  bear  our  fortunes  in  our  own  strong  arms, 
Which  now  we  hold  at  much  uncertainty. 

North.  Farewell,  good  brother :  we  shall  thrive, 
I  truit 

Hot.  Uncle,  adieu : — O,  let  the  hours  be  short, 

Till  fields  and  blow*  and  groans  applaud  oiir 

sport  I  ,  lExeual. 


Scene  I. — Rochester.     An  Ian  Yard. 

EnUr  a  Carrier,  mth  a  lantern  m  hi*  hand. 

Ill  Car.  Heigh  ho!  an  't  be  not  four  by  the 
i«y,  1 11  be  hanged :  Churles'  wain  ia  over  the 
chimney,  and  yet  our  hone  not  packed.  What, 
Mtler! 

Oil.  [wilkin'].  Anon,  anon. 

1(1  Car.  I  pr'y  thee,  Tom,  beat  Cut's  saddle, 
put  B  few  flocks  in  the  point :  the  poor  jade  is 
«rung  in  the  withers  out  of  all  ceas. 

Enter  another  Ciurier. 

2id  Car,  Peas  and  beans  are  as  dank  here  as 

a  dog,  and  that  {■  ihe  next  way  to  give  poor 

j*det  the  buta.     This  hoiiae  ii  turned  upside 

down  lince  Robin  oatler  died. 


1»(  Car.  Poor  fellow !  never  joyed  since^  the 
price  of  oats  rose  :  it  was  the  death  of  him. 

2nd  Car.  I  think  this  be  the  most  villanous 
hou«e  in  all  London  rood  fur  fleas :  1  am  stung 
like  a  tench. 

Ul  Car.  Like  a  tench?  by  the  masa,  there  is 
ne'er  a  king  in  Christendom  could  be  better  bit 
than  I  have  been  since  the  firat  cock. 

2nd  Cur.  Why,  tliey  will  allow  us  ne'er  a 
jorden,  and  then  we  leak  in  your  chimney;  and 
your  chamber-lie  breeds  flees  like  a  loach. 

1»(  Car.  What,  ostler!  come  away  and  be 
hanged,  come  away. 

2nd  Car.  I  have  a  gammon  of  bacon  and  two 
razcB  of  ginger,  to  be  delivered  as  far  as  Cliarlng- 

lit  Car.  'Od's  body !  (he  turkeys  in  my  pannier 
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are  quite  starved. — What,  ostler !  A  plague  on 
thee !  hast  thou  never  an  eye  in  thy  head ;  canst 
not  hear?  An 'twere  not  as  good  a  deed  as 
drink  to  break  the  pate  of  thee,  I  am  a  very  vil- 
lain.— Come,  and  be  hanged ! — hast  no  faith  in 
thee? 

Enter  Gadshill. 

Gads.  Good  morrow,  carriers :  what's  o'clock? 

lit  Car.  I  think  it  be  two  o'clock. 

Gads.  I  pr'y  thee  lend  me  thy  lantern,  to  see 
my  gelding  in  the  stable. 

lit  Car.  Nay,  soft,  I  pray  ye :  I  know  a  trick 
worth  two  of  that,  i'  faith. 

Gads.  I  pr'y  thee  lend  me  thine. 

2nd  Car.  Ay,  when ;  canst  tell  ? — Lend  me 
thy  lantern,  quoth  a'  ?  marry,  I  '11  see  thee 
hanged  first. 

Gads.  Sirrah  carrier,  what  time  do  you  mean 
to  come  to  London  ? 

2nd  Car.  Time  enough  to  go  to  bed  with  a 
candle,  I  warrant  thee. — Come,  neighbour  Mug^, 
we  '11  call  up  the  gentlemen :  they  will  along 
with  company,  for  they  have  great  charge. 

lExeunt  Carriers. 

Gads,  What,  ho :  chamberlain  ! 

Cham,  ^within'].  At  hand,  quoth  pickpurse. 

Gads.  That 's  even  as  fair  as  '*  at  hand,  quoth 
the  chamberlain  :"  for  thou  variest  no  more  from 
picking  of  purses,  than  giving  direction  doth  from 
labouring  :  thou  lay'st  the  plot  how. 

Enter  Chamberlain. 

Cham.  Good  morrow,  master  Gadsliill.  It  holds 
current  that  I  told  you  yesternight :  there 's  a 
franklin  in  the  wild  of  Kent  hath  brought  three 
hundred  marks  with  him  in  gold.  I  heard  him 
tell  it  to  one  of  his  company,  last  night  at  sup- 
per : — a  kind  of  auditor ;  one  that  hath  abundance 
of  charge  too,  God  knows  what.  They  are  up 
already,  and  call  for  eggs  and  butter :  they  will 
away  presently. 

Gads.  Sirrah,  if  they  meet  not  with  Saint  Ni- 
cholas's clerks,  I  '11  give  thee  this  neck. 

Cham.  No,  I  'II  none  of  it :  I  pr'y  thee  keep  that 
for  the  hangman ;  for  I  know  thou  worshipp'st 
Saint  Nicholas  as  truly  as  a  man  of  falsehood 
may. 

Gads.  What  talkest  thou  to  me  of  the  hang- 
man ?  If  I  hang,  I  '11  make  a  fat  pair  of  gallows : 
for  if  I  hang,  old  Sir  John  hangs  with  me ;  and 
thou  knowest  he 's  no  starveling.  Tut !  there 
are  other  Trojans  that  thou  dreamest  not  of  (the 
which  for  sport  sake  are  content  to  do  the  pro- 
fession some  grace),  that  would,  if  matters  should 
be  looked  into,  for  their  own  credit  sake  make 
all  whole.  I  am  joined  with  no  foot  land-rakers. 


no  long-staff,  sixpenny  strikers :  none  of  these 
mad,  mustachio  purple-hued  maltworms:  but 
with  nobility  and  tranquillity,  burgomasters  and 
great  oneyers  :  such  as  can  hold  in ;  such  as  will 
strike  sooner  than  speak,  and  speak  sooner  than 
drink,  and  drink  sooner  than  pray.  And  yet  I 
lie ;  for  they  pray  continually  to  their  saint,  the 
commonwealth  :  or  rather,  not  pray  to  her,  but 
prey  on  her ;  for  they  ride  up  and  down  on  lier, 
and  make  her  their  boots. 

Cham.  What,  the  commonwealtb  their  bootB! 
will  she  hold  out  water  in  foul  way? 

Gads.  She  will,  she  will :  justice  hath  liquored 
her.  We  steal  as  in  a  castle,  cock-sure :  we  hare 
the  receipt  of  fern-seed,  we  walk  invisible. 

Cham.  Nay,  by  my  faith,  I  think  you  are  more 
beholden  to  the  night  than  to  fem-seedfor  your 
walking  invisible. 

Gads.  Give  me  thy  hand :  thou  shalt  have  a 
share  in  our  purchase  as  I  am  a  true  man. 

Cham,  Nay,  rather  let  me  have  it  as  you  are 
a  false  thief. 

Gads.  Go  to :  homo  is  a  common  name  to  all 
men.  Bid  the  ostler  bring  my  gelding  out  of  the 
stable.     Farewell,  you  muddy  knave.    lExeunt. 


Scene  11.— The  Roadhj  Gads-hill. 

Enter  Prince  Henry  and  Poins  ;  Bardolph 
and  Peto  at  some  distance. 
Poins.  Come,  shelter,  shelter :  I  have  remoTed 
FalstafF's  horse,  and  he  frets  like  a  gummed 
velvet. 

P.  Hen.  Stand  close. 

Enter  Falstaff. 

Fal.  Poins !  Poins,  and  be  hanged !  Poins ! 

P.  Hen.  Peace,  ye  fat  kidneyed  rascal :  what 
a  brawling  dost  thou  keep  I 

Fal.  Where 's  Poins,  Hal? 

P.  Hen.  He  is  walked  up  to  the  top  of  the 
hill :  I  '11  go  seek  him.  {^Pretends  to  seek  Poins. 

Fal,  I  am  accursed  to  rob  in  that  thief's  com- 
pany :  the  rascal  hath  removed  my  horse,  and 
tied  him  I  know  not  where.  If  I  travel  but  four 
foot  by  the  square  further  afoot,  I  shall  break  my 
wind.  Well,  I  doubt  not  but  to  die  a  fair  death 
for  all  this,  if  I  'scape  hanging  for  killing  that 
rogue.  I  have  forsworn  his  company  hourly  any 
time  this  two -and- twenty  years ;  and  yet  I  am 
bewitched  with  the  rogue's  company.  If  the 
rascal  have  not  given  me  medicines  to  make  me 
love  him,  I  '11  be  hanged ;  it  could  not  be  else : 
I  have  drunk  medicines. — Poins  !  Hal !  a  plague 
upon  you  both ! — Bardolph !  Peto  I — I  '11  starve 
ere  I  '11  rob  a  foot  further.      An  't  were  not  as 
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good  a  deed  as  driuk,  to  turn  true  mao  and  leave 
these  rogues,  I  am  the  veriest  varlet  that  ever 
chewed  with  a  tooth.  Eight  yards  of  uneven 
ground  is  threescore  and  ten  miles  afoot  with 
me ;  and  the  stony-hearted  villains  know  it  well 
euough.  A  plague  upon  't,  when  thieves  cannot 
be  true  to  one  another !  \^They  whistle.']  Whew! 
A  plague  upon  you  all !  Give  me  my  horse,  you 
rogues ;  give  me  my  horse,  and  be  hanged. 

P.  Hen.  Peace,  ye  fat-guts !  lie  down :  lay 
thine  ear  close  to  the  ground,  and  list  if  thou 
canst  hear  the  tread  of  travellers. 

FaL  Have  you  any  levers  to  lift  me  up  again, 
being  down  I  'S  blood,  I  'U  not  bear  mine  own 
flesh  so  far  afoot  again,  for  all  the  coin  in  thy 
father's  exchequer.  What  a  plague  mean  you  to 
oolt  me  thus  ? 

P.  Hen.  Thou  liest,  thou  art  not  colted,  thou 
art  uncoited. 

FaL  I  pr'y  thee,  good  Prince  Hal,  help  me  to 
my  horse ;  good  king's  son. 

P.  Hen.  Out,  you  rogue  I  shall  I  be  your  ostler? 

FaL  Go  hang  thyself  in  thy  own  heir-apparent 
garters !  If  I  be  ta'en,  1 11  peach  for  this.  An 
I  have  not  ballads  made  on  you  all,  and  sung  to 
filthy  tunes,  let  a  cup  of  sack  be  my  poison. 
When  a  jest  is  so  forward,  and  afoot  too,  I 
hate  it. 

Enter  Gadshill. 

Gads.  Stand! 

Fal.  So  I  do,  against  my  will. 

Point.  O,  'tis  our  setter:  I  know  his  voice. 

Enter  Bardolpu. 

Bard.  What  news? 

Gads.  Case  ye,  case  ye ;  on  with  your  visors. 
There 's  money  of  the  King's  coming  down  the 
hill :  'tis  going  to  the  King's  exchequer. 

F(d.  You  lie,  you  rogue;  'tis  going  to  the 
King's  tavern. 

Gads.  There  's  enough  to  make  us  all. 

FaL  To  be  hanged. 

P.  Hen.  Sirs,  you  four  shall  front  them  in  the 
narrow  lane  :  Ned  Poins  and  I  will  walk  lower. 
If  they  'scape  from  your  encounter,  then  they 
light  on  us. 

Peto.  How  many  be  there  of  them  ? 

Gads.  Some  eight  or  ten. 

FaL  Zounds !  will  they  not  rob  us? 

P.  Hen.  What,  a  coward.  Sir  John  Paunch  ? 

Fat  Indeed  I  am  not  John  of  Gaunt,  your 
grandfather :  but  yet  no  coward,  Hal. 

P.  Hen.  Well,  we  leave  that  to  the  proof. 

Poins.  Sirrah  Jack,  thy  horse  stands  behind 
the  hedge :  when  thou  need'st  him,  there  thou 
ihalt  find  him.    Farewell,  and  stand  fast 


Fal.  Now  cannot  I  strike  him  if  I  should  he 
hanged ! 

P.  Hen.  Ned,  where  are  our  disguises  ? 

Poins.  Here,  hard  by  :  stand  close. 

{^Exeunt  Prince  Henry  and  Poins. 

Fal.  Now,  my  masters,  happy  man  be  his  dolo, 
say  I :  every  man  to  his  business. 

Enter  Travellers. 

Ist  Trav.  Come,  neighbour ;  the  boy  shall  lead 
our  horses  down  the  hill :  we  '11  walk  afoot  awhile, 
and  ease  our  legs. 

Thieves.  Stand! 

Trav.  Jesu  bless  us ! 

Fal.  Strike ;  down  with  them ;  cut  the  vil- 
lains' throats !  Ah,  whoreson  caterpillars !  bacon- 
fed  knaves!  they  hate  us  youth.  Down  with 
them ;  fleece  them ! 

1st  Trav.  O,  we  are  undone,  both  we  and  ours, 
for  ever ! 

FaL  Hang  ye,  gorbellied  knaves :  are  ye  un- 
done ?  No,  ye  fat  chuffs ;  I  would  your  store 
were  here !  On,  bacons,  on !  What,  ye  knaves, 
young  men  must  live.  You  are  grand-jurors, 
are  ye  ?   We  '11  jure  ye,  i'  faith ! 

lEjceunt  Falstaff,  ^c,  driving  the  Tra- 
vellers out. 

Re-enter  Prince  Henry  and  Poins. 

P.  Hen.  The  thieves  have  bound  the  true  men  : 
now  could  thou  and  I  rob  the  thieves,  and  go 
merrily  to  London,  it  would  be  argument  for  a 
week,  laughter  for  a  month,  and  a  good  jest  for 
ever. 

Poins.  Stand  close ;  I  hear  them  coming. 

Re-enter  Thieves. 

FaL  Come,  my  masters,  let  us  share,  and  then 
to  horse  before  day.  An  the  Prince  and  Poins 
be  not  two  arrant  cowards,  there  's  no  equity 
stirring :  there 's  no  more  valour  in  that  Poins 
than  in  a  wild  duck. 

P.  Hen.  Your  money !  ^Rushing  out  upon  them. 
Poins.  Villains! 

\_As  they  are  sharing^  the  Prince  and  Poins 
set  upon  them.  Falstapf,  after  a  blow  or 
twOf  and  the  rest,  run  awat/f  leaving  their 
booty  behind  them, 
i^.  Hen,  Got  with  much  ease :  now  merrily  to 
horse. 
The  thieves  are  scattered,  and  possessed  with  fear 
So  strongly  that  they  dare  not  meet  each  other : 
Each  takes  his  fellow  for  an  officer. 
Away,  good  Ned.     Falstaff  sweats  to  death, 
And  lards  the  lean  earth  as  he  walks  along: 
Wer  't  not  for  laughing,  I  should  pity  him. 
Poins.  How  the  rogue  roared !  Exeunt 
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Scene  III. — Warkworth.    A  Room  in  the  Castle. 

Enter  Hotspur,  reading  a  Utter, 

— "  But  for  mine  own  part,  my  lord,  I  could  be 
well  contented  to  be  there,  in  respect  of  the  love  I 
bear  your  house." 

He  could  be  contented ;  why  is  he  not  then  ?  In 
respect  of  the  love  he  bears  our  house  : — he 
shews  in  this  he  loves  his  own  barn  better  than 
he  loves  our  house.     Let  me  see  some  more : 

"  The  purpose  you  undertake  is  dangerous." 

Why,  that 's  certain :  't  is  dangerous  to  take  a 
cold,  to  sleep,  to  drink  :  but  I  tell  you,  my  lord 
fool,  out  of  this  nettle,  danger,  we  pluck  this 
flower,  safety. 

*'  Tlie  purpose  you  undertake  is  dangerous ;  the 
friends  you  have  named  uncertain ;  the  time  itself 
unsorted ;  and  your  whole  plot  too  light  for  the 
counterpoise  of  so  great  an  opposition." 

Say  you  so,  say  you  so  ?  I  say  unto  you  again, 
you  are  a  shallow,  cowardly  hind,  and  you  lie. 
What  a  lackbrain  is  this !  By  the  Lord,  our  plot 
is  a  good  plot  as  ever  was  laid ;  our  friends  true 
and  constant:  a  good  plot,  good  friends,  and 
full  of  expectation  :  an  excellent  plot,  very  good 
friends.  What  a  frosty-spirited  rogue  is  this! 
Why,  my  lord  of  York  commends  the  plot,  and 
the  general  course  of  the  action.  Zounds,  an  I 
were  now  by  this  rascal,  I  could  brain  him  with 
his  lady's  fan.  Is  there  not  my  father,  my  uncle, 
and  myself ;  Lord  Edmund  Mortimer,  my  lord  of 
York,  and  Owen  Glendower  ?  is  there  not,  beside, 
the  Douglas  ?  Have  I  not  all  their  letters  to  meet 
me  in  arms  by  the  ninth  of  the  next  month ;  and 
are  they  not,  some  of  them,  set  forward  already  ? 
What  a  pagan  rascal  is  this:  an  infidel!  Ha, 
you  shall  see  now,  in  very  sincerity  of  fear  and 
cold  heart,  he  will  to  the  King  and  lay  open  all 
our  proceedings.  O,  I  could  divide  myself,  and 
go  to  buffets,  for  moving  such  a  dish  of  skimmed 
milk  with  so  honourable  an  action !  Hang  him, 
let  him  tell  the  King.  We  are  prepared :  I  will 
set  forward  to-night. 

Enter  Lady  Percy. 

How  now,  Kate  ?  I  must  leave  you  within  these 
two  hours. 
Lady.  O  my  good  lord,  why  are  you  thus  alone : 
For  what  offence  have  I  this  fortnight  been 
A  banished  woman  from  my  Harry's  bed  ? 
Tell  me,  sweet  lord,  what  is 't  that  takes  from  thee 
Thy  stomach,  pleasure,  and  thy  golden  sleep  ? 
Why  dost  thou  bend  thine  eyes  upon  the  earth, 
And  start  so  often  when  thou  sitt'st  alone  ? 
Why  hast  thou  lost  the  fresh  blood  in  thy  cheeks, 


And  given  my  treasures  and  my  rights  of  thee 
To  thick-eyed  musing  and  cursed  melancholy  ? 
In  thy  faint  slumbers  I  by  thee  have  watched, 
And  heard  thee  murmur  tales  of  iron  wars : 
Speak  terms  of  manage  to  thy  bounding  steed ; 
Cry,   **  Courage !  to  the  field !  "  and  thou  hast 

talked 
Of  sallies  and  retires ;  of  trenches,  tents, 
Of  palisadoes,  frontiers,  parapets ; 
Of  basilisks,  of  cannon,  culverin  ; 
Of  prisoners'  ransom,  and  of  soldiers  slain. 
And  all  the  'currents  of  a  heady  fight. 
Thy  spirit  within  thee  hath  been  so  at  war. 
And  thus  hath  so  bestirred  thee  in  thy  sleep. 
That  beads  of  sweat  have  stood  upon  thy  brow. 
Like  bubbles  in  a  late  disturbed  stream : 
And  in  thy  face  strange  motions  have  appeared, 
Such  as  we  see  when  men  restrain  their  breath 
On  some  great  sudden  haste.     O,  what  portents 

are  these  ? 
Some  heavy  business  hath  my  lord  in  hand. 
And  I  must  know  it,  else  he  loves  me  not. 
Hot,  What  ho!  is  Gilliams  with  the  packet 

gone? 

Enter  Servant. 

Serv.  He  is,  my  lord,  an  hour  ago. 

Hot.  Hath  Butler  brought  those  horses  from 
the  sheriff? 

Serv.  One  horse,  my  lord,  he  brought  even  now. 

Hot.  What  horse?  a  roan,  a  crop-ear,  is  it  not  ? 

Serv.  It  is,  my  lord. 

Hot,  That  roan  shall  be  my  throne. — 

Well,  I  will  back  him  straight. — Esperanc^l — 
Bid  Butler  lead  him  forth  into  the  park. 

\ExU  Servant. 

Lady.  But  hear  you,  my  lord. 

Hot.  What  sayst,  my  lady  ? 

Lady.  What  is  it  carries  you  away  ? 

Hot.  My  horse,  my  love ;  my  horse. 

Lady.  Out,  you  mad-headed  ape! 
A  weasel  hath  not  such  a  deal  of  spleen 
As  you  are  tossed  with.     In  faith 
I  '11  know  your  business,  Harry,  that  I  will. 
I  fear  my  brother  Mortimer  doth  stir 
About  his  title,  and  hath  sent  for  you 
To  line  his  enterprise :  but  if  you  go — 

Hot.  So  far  afoot,  I  shall  be  weary,  love. 

Lady.  Come,  come,  you  paraquito,  answer  me 
Directly  to  this  question  that  I  ask. 
In  faith  I  '11  break  thy  little  finger,  Harry, 
An  if  thou  wilt  not  tell  me  all  things  true. 

Hot.  Away;  away,  youtriflerl — Love?  I  love 
thee  not ; 
I  care  not  for  thee,  Kate.    This  is  no  world 
To  play  with  mammets  and  to  tilt  with  lips : 
We  must  have  bloody  noses  and  cracked  crowns, 
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And  pan  tlicm  cunent  too. — God'i  me,  m; 

Whkt  Hjrtt  thou,  Kate:  what  wouldit  tliou  have 
with  met 
Lttdi/.  Doyounotloveme:  do younol indeed? 
Well,  do  not,  then :  for  lince  you  love  me  not, 
1  will  not  love  myulf.     Do  you  not  love  me? 
Nay,  tell  me  if  you  ipeak  in  jeit  or  no. 

Hot.  CiHne,  wilt  thou  aee  me  ridel 
And  when  I  am  o'  haneback  I  will  iwear 
1  love  thee  infinitely.     But  hatk  you,  Kate : 
I  inuit  not  have  you  henceforth  queition  me 
Whithei  I  go,  Doi  reaaon  whereabout. 
Whilber  I  muat,  [  muit :  and  to  conclude, 
Thii  evening  muit  I  leave  you,  gentle  Kate. 
1  know  you  wi*e ;  but  yet  no  fUither  viae 
Than  Hairy  Peiey'a  wife :  conitant  you  are ; 
But  yet  a  woman :  and  for  aecrecy 
No  lady  ctoaer;  for  I  well  believe 
Thou  wilt  not  atler  what  thou  doat  not  know. 
And  10  far  will  I  tnut  thee,  gentle  Kate ! 


Ladg.  How  I  *o  fatt 

Hot.  Notan  inch  farther.   But  hark  you,  Kate: 
Whither  I  go,  thither  shall  you  go  too: 
To-day  will  I  let  forth,  to-morrow  you. 
Will  this  content  you,  Kate? 

Ladi/.  It  must,  of  force.  lExeunl. 


Enter  PaiNcc  Hemrv  and  Poms. 

P.  Hen.  Ned,  pr'y  thee  come  out  of  that  fat 
room,  and  lend  me  thy  hand  to  laugh  a  Utile. 

Point.  Where  hast  been.  Halt 

P.  Hen.  With  three  or  four  loggerheadi, 
amongit  three  or  four  acore  hogiheada.  I  have 
loundedtbeverybaieitring  of  humility.  Sirrah, 
I  am  awom  brother  to  a  leaah  of  drawers,  and 
can  call  them  all  by  their  chriilian  namei :  at. 
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Tom,  Dick,  and  Francis.  Tliey  take  it  already 
upon  llieir  salvation,  that  though  I  be  but  Prince 
of  Wales,  yet  I  am  the  king  of  courtesy;  and 
tell  me  flaily  I  am  no  proud  Jack,  like  Fulstalf; 
but  a  Corinthian,  a  lad  of  mellle,  a  good  boy  : — 
by  the  Lord,  so  they  call  me  : — and  when  I  am 
King  of  England,  I  shall  command  all  the  good 
lads  in  Eastclieap.  They  call  drinking  deep, 
dyeing  scarlet:  and  when  you  breathe  in  your 
watering,  they  cry  "  Hem  !"  and  bid  you  play  it 
off.  To  conclude,  I  am  so  good  a  proficient  in 
one  quarter  of  an  hour,  that  I  can  drink  with 
any  tinker  in  his  own  language  during  my  life. 
I  tell  thee,  Ned,  thou  hast  lost  much  honour 
that  thou  wert  not  with  me  in  this  action.  But, 
sweet  Ned, — to  sweeten  which  name  of  Ned,  I 
give  thee  this  pennyworth  of  sugar,  clapped  even 
now  in  my  hand  by  an  under-skinker ;  one 
that  never  spake  other  English  in  his  life  than 
— "Eight  shillings  and  sixpence,"  and,  "You 
are  welcome :"  with  this  shrill  addition, — "  Anon, 
anon,  sir !"  **  Score  a  pint  of  bastard  in  the  Half- 
moon,"  or  so. — But,  Ned,  to  drive  away  the  time 
till  Falstafi*  come,  I  pr'y  thee  do  thou  stand  in 
some  by-room,  while  I  question  my  puny  drawer 
to  what  end  he  gave  me  the  sugar ;  and  do  thou 
never  leave  calling  "  Francis,"  that  his  tale  to  me 
maybe  nothing  but  "anon."  Step  aside,  and 
I  '11  shew  thee  a  precedent. 

Point,  Francis! 

P.  lien.  Thou  art  perfect. 

Poms.  Francis! 


\_Exit  PoiNs. 


Enter  Fuancis. 


Fran.  Anon,  anon,  sir, — Look  down  into  the 
Pomegranate,  Ralph. 

P.  Hen.  Come  hither,  Francis. 

Fran,  My  lord. 

P.  Hen.  How  long  hast  thou  to  serve,  Francis  ? 

Fran.  Forsooth,  five  year,  and  as  much  as  to — 

Point,  ^within'].  Francis! 

Fran,  Anon,  anon,  sir. 

P.  Hen.  Five  years !  by  *r  lady,  a  long  lease 
for  the  clinking  of  pewter.  But,  Francis,  darest 
thou  be  so  valiant  as  to  play  the  coward  with 
thy  indenture,  and  shew  it  a  fair  pair  of  heels, 
and  nm  from  it  I 

Fran.  O  lord,  sir,  I  '11  be  sworn  upon  all  the 
books  in  England  I  could  find  in  my  heart — 

Point.  [uriMtn].  Francis! 

Fran.  Anon,  anon,  sir. 

P.  Hen,  How  old  art  thou,  Francis  ? 

Fran.  Let  me  see : — about  Michaelmas  next 
I  shall  be — 

Point.  [u^i'Mm].  Francis! 

/Van.  Anon,  sir. — Pray  you  stay  a  little,  my  lord. 

P.  Hen,   Nay,  but  hark  you,   Francis :    for 


I 


the  sugar  thou  gavest  me, — 'twas  a  pennyworth, 
was 't  not  t 

Fran.  O  lord,  sir,  I  would  it  had  been  two. 

/'.  Hen.  I  will  give  thee  for  it  a  thousand 
pound :  ask  me  when  thou  wilt,  and  thou  shalt 
have  it. 

Pains.  \_uut/iiti^.  Francis! 

Fran.  Anon,  anon. 

P.  I/en.  Anon,  Francis?  No,  Francis:  but  to- 
morrow, Francis ;  or,  Francis,  on  Thursday ;  or 
indeed,  Francis,  when  thou  wilt.    But,  Francis,— 

Fran.  My  lord  ? 

P.  Hen.  Wilt  thou  rob  this  leathern  jerkin, 
crystal  button,  nott-pated,  agate-ring,  puke- 
stocking,  caddis-garter,  smooth-tongue,  Spanish- 
pouch, — 

Fran.  O  lord,  sir,  who  do  you  mean  ? 

P.  Hen.  Why  then,  your  brown  bastard  is 
your  only  drink:  for  look  you,  Francis,  your 
white  canvas  doublet  will  sully :  in  Barbary,  sir, 
it  cannot  come  to  so  much. 

Fran.  What,  sir? 

Point,  [fvithinl.  Francis! 

P.  Hen.  Away,  you  rogue;  dost  thou  not 
hear  them  call  ? 

[Here  they  both  call  him;  the  Drawer  ttantU 
amazed^  not  knowing  which  way  to  go. 

Enter  Vintner. 

Vint.  What!  stand 'st  thou  still,  and  hear'st 
such  a  calling  ?  Look  to  the  guests  within.  [^Exit 
Fuancis.]  My  lord,  old  Sir  John,  with  half-a- 
dozen  more,  are  at  the  door :  shall  I  let  them  iu  \ 

P.  Hen.  Let  them  alone  awhile,  and  then 
open  the  door.  [^Exit  Vintner.] — Poins! 

Re-enter  Poins. 

Point.  Anon,  anon,  sir. 

P.  Hen.  Sirrah,  Falstaff  and  the  rest  of  the 
thieves  are  at  the  door.     Shall  we  be  merry  ? 

Point.  As  merry  as  crickets,  my  lad.  But 
hark  ye :  what  cunning  match  have  you  made 
with  this  jest  of  the  drawer  ?  come,  what 's  the  issue .' 

P.  Hen.  I  am  now  of  all  humours  that  have 
shewed  themselves  humours  since  the  old  days 
of  goodman  Adam  to  the  pupil  age  of  this 
present  twelve  o'  clock  at  midnight. 

He-enter  Francis,  with  wine. 

What's  o'clock,  Francis? 

Fran,  Anon,  anon,  sir. 

P.  Hen.  That  ever  this  fellow  should  have 
fewer  words  than  a  parrot,  and  yet  the  son  of  a 
woman !  His  industry  is,  up-stairs  and  down- 
stairs ;  his  eloquence,  the  parcel  of  a  reckoning. 
I  am  not  yet  of  Percy's  mind,  the  Hotspur  of 
the  north :  he  that  kills  me  some  six  or  seven 
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dozen  of  Scots  at  a  breakfast,  washes  his  hands, 
and  says  to  his  wife,  *'  Fie  upon  this  quiet  life  I 
I  want  work."  "  O  my  sweet  Harry,"  says  she, 
"  how  many  hast  thou  killed  to-day  V*  **  Give 
my  roan  horse  a  drench,*'  says  he ;  and  answers, 
"Some  fourteen,"  an  hour  after:  "a  trifle,  a 
trifle." — 1  pr  *y  thee  call  in  Falstaff*:  I  '11  play 
Percy,  and  that  damned  brawn  shall  play  Dame 
Mortimer  his  wife.  **  Rivo,"  says  the  drunkard. 
Call  in  ribs,  call  in  tallow. 

Enter  Falstaff,  Gadshill,  Bardolph,  and 

Peto. 

Pains.  Welcome,  Jack.  Where  hast  thou  been? 

FaL  A  plague  of  all  cowards,  I  say,  and  a 
vengeance  too :  marry,  and  amen ! — Give  me  a 
cup  of  sack,  boy. — Ere  I  lead  this  life  long,  I  '11 
sew  iiether-stocks,  and  mend  them  and  foot  them 
too.  A  plague  of  all  cowards ! — Give  me  a  cup 
of  sack,  rogue. — Is  there  no  virtue  extant  ? 

^He  drinks. 

P.  Hen.  Didst  thou  never  see  Titan  kiss  a  dish 
of  butter  (pitifiil-hearted  Titan),  that  melted  at 
the  sweet  tale  of  the  sun?  if  thou  didst,  then 
behold  that  compound. 

Fal.  You  rogue,  here  's  lime  in  this  sack  too. 
There  is  nothing  but  roguery  to  be  found  in  vil- 
lanous  man :  yet  a  coward  is  worse  than  a  cup 
of  sack  with  lime  in  it:  a  villanous  coward. — 
Go  thy  ways,  old  Jack ;  die  when  thou  wilt,  if 
manhood,  good  manhood,  be  not  forgot  upon 
the  face  of  the  earth,  then  am  I  a  shotten  her- 
ring. There  live  not  three  good  men  unhanged 
in  England ;  and  one  of  them  is  fat  and  grows 
old.  God  help  the  while :  a  bad  world,  I  say ! — 
I  would  I  were  a  weaver :  I  could  sing  psalms 
or  anything. — A  plague  of  ull  cowards,  I  say  still. 

P,  Hen,  How  now,  woolsack:  what  mutter 
you? 

Fal.  A  king's  son !  If  I  do  not  beat  thee  out 
of  thy  kingdom  with  a  dagger  of  lath,  and  drive 
all  thy  subjects  afore  thee  like  a  flock  of  wild 
geese,  I  '11  never  wear  hair  on  my  face  more. 
You  Prince  of  Wales  I 

P.  Hen.  Why,  you  whoreson  round  man, 
what 's  the  matter  I 

Fal.  Are  you  not  a  coward?  answer  me  to 
that:  and  Poins  there? 

Poins.  Zounds,  ye  fat  paunch,  an  ye  call  me 
coward  I  '11  stab  thee. 

Fal.  I  call  thee  coward !  I  '11  see  thee  danmed 
ere  I  call  thee  coward :  but  I  would  give  a  thou- 
sand pound  I  could  run  as  fast  as  thou  canst. 
You  are  straight  enough  in  the  shoulders,  you 
care  not  who  sees  your  back.  Call  you  that 
backing  of  your  friends?  A  plague  upon  such 
backing!    give    me  them  that  will  face  me. — 


Give  me  a  cup  of  sack  :  I  am  a  rogue  if  I  drunk 
to-day. 

P,  Hen.  O  villain  !  thy  lips  are  scarce  wiped 
since  thou  drank'st  last. 

Fal,  All's  one  for  that.  A  plague  on  all 
CO  war.  Is,  still  say  I.  [//ie  drinks, 

P.  Hen,  What  s  the  matter  ? 

Fal.  What 's  the  matter  ?  there  be  four  of  us 
here  have  ta  'en  a  tliousand  pound  this  morning. 

P,  Hen.  Where  is  it.  Jack  ;  where  is  it? 

Fal,  Where  is  it?  taken  from  us  it  is:  a 
hundred  upon  poor  four  of  us. 

P,  Hen,  What,  a  hundred,  mui  ? 

Fal.  I  am  a  rogue  if  I  were  not  at  half-sword 
with  a  dozen  of  them  two  hours  together.  I 
have  'scaped  by  miracle :  I  am  eight  times 
thrust  through  the  doublet;  four  through  the 
hose;  my  buckler  cut  through  and  through; 
my  sword  hacked  like  a  handsaw  :  ecce  signum, 
I  never  dealt  better  since  1  was  a  man :  all 
would  not  do.  A  plague  of  all  cowards! — Let 
them  speak :  if  they  speak  more  or  less  than 
truth,  they  are  villains  and  the  sons  of  darkness. 

P,  Hen,  Speak,  sirs ;  how  was  it  ? 

Gads,  We  four  set  upon  some  dozen, — 

Fal,  Sixteen,  at  least,  my  lord. 

Gads,  And  bound  them. 

Pelo,  No,  no,  they  were  not  bound. 

Fal,  You  rogue,  they  were  bound,  every  man 
of  them  ;  or  I  am  a  Jew  else,  an  Hebrew  Jew. 

Gads,  As  we  were  sharing,  some  six  or  seven 
fresh  men  set  upon  us, — 

Fal.  And  unbound  the  rest,  and  then  came  in 
the  other. 

P,  Hen,  What,  fought  you  with  them  all  ? 

Fal,  All !  I  know  not  what  ye  call  all ;  but  if 
I  fought  not  with  fifty  of  them  I  am  a  bunch  of 
radish  :  if  there  were  not  two  or  three  and  fifty 
upon  poor  old  Jack,  then  am  I  no  two-legged  . 
creature. 

Point,  Fray  Heaven  you  have  not  murdered 
some  of  them. 

Fal,  Nay,  that's  past  praying  for:  I  have 
peppered  two  of  them :  two  I  am  sure  I  have 
paid ;  two  rogues  in  buckram  suits.  I  tell  thee 
what,  Hal ;  if  I  tell  thee  a  lie  spit  in  my  face, 
call  me  horse.  Thou  knowest  my  old  ward : 
here  I  lay,  and  thus  I  bore  my  point.  Four 
rogues  in  buckram  let  drive  at  me, — 

P.  Hen.Whatj  four?  thou  saidst  but  two  even  now. 

Fal.  Four,  Hal ;  I  told  thee  four. 

Poins,  Ay,  ay,  he  said  four. 

Fal,  These  four  came  all  a-front,  and  mainly 
thmst  at  me.  I  made  me  no  more  ado  but  took 
their  seven  points  in  my  target :  thus. 

P.  Hen.  Seven !  why,  there  were  but  four 
even  now. 
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FaL  In  buckram? 

Poins.  Ay,  four  in  buckram  suiU. 

Fal.  Seven,  by  tbese  hilts,  or  I  am  a  villain  else. 

P.  Hen.  Pr  'y  thee  let  him  alone  :  we  shall  have 
more  anon. 

Fal,  Dost  thou  hear  me,  Hal  ? 

P.  Hen.  Ay,  and  mark  thee  too.  Jack. 

FaL  Do  so,  for  it  is  worth  the  listening  to. 
These  nine  in  buckram  that  I  told  thee  of, — 

P.  Hen.  So,  two  more  already. 

FaL  Their  points  being  broken, — 

Poins.  Down  fell  their  hose. 

FaL — Began  to  give  me  ground :  but  I  fol- 
lowed me  close,  came  in  foot  and  hand ;  and, 
with  a  thought,  seven  of  the  eleven  I  paid. 

P.  Hen.  O  monstrous !  eleven  buckram  men 
grown  out  of  two ! 

FaL  But,  as  the  devil  would  have  it,  three 
misbegotten  knaves  in  Kendal  green  came  at 
my  back,  and  let  drive  at  me  ; — for  it  was  so  dark, 
Hal,  that  thou  couldst  not  see  tliy  hand. 

P.  Hen.  These  lies  are  like  the  father  that  begets 
them  ;  gross  as  a  mountain,  open,  palpable.  Why, 
thou  clay-brained  guts  ;  thou  knotty-pated  fool ; 
thou  whoreson,  obscene,  greasy  tallow-keech, — 

FaL  What,  art  thou  mad ;  art  thou  mad  ?  is 
not  the  truth,  the  truth  7 

P.  Hen.  Why,  how  coiddst  thou  know  these 
men  in  Kendal  green,  when  it  was  so  dark  thou 
coiddst  not  see  thy  hand?  Come,  tell  us  your 
reason  :  what  sayst  thou  to  this  ? 

Point.  Come,  your  reason,  Jack,  your  reason. 

FaL  What,  upon  compulsion  ?  No  :  were  I  at 
the  strappado  or  all  the  racks  in  the  world,  I 
would  not  tell  you  on  compulsion.  Give  you  a 
reason  on  compulsion !  if  reasons  were  as  plen- 
tiful as  blackberries,  I  would  give  no  man  a 
reason  upon  compulsion,  I. 

P.  Hen.  I  '11  be  no  longer  guilty  of  this  sin  : 
this  sanguine  coward,  this  bed-presser,  this  horse- 
back-breaker, this  huge  hill  of  flesh, — 

FaL  Away,  you  starveling,  you  elf-skin,  you 
dried  neat's-tongue,  bull's  pizzle,  you  stock-fish  !— 
O  for  breath  to  utter  what  is  like  thee ! — ^you 
tailor's  yard,  you  sheath,  you  bow-case,  you  vile 
standing  tuck ! — 

P.  Hen.  Well,  breathe  awhile,  and  then  to  it 
again  ;  and  when  fhou  hast  tired  thyself  in  base 
comparisons,  hear  me  speak  but  this. 

Point,  Mark,  Jack. 

P.  Hen.  We  two  saw  you  four  set  on  four : 
you  bound  them,  and  were  masters  of  their 
wealth. — Mark  now  how  plain  a  tale  shall  put 
you  down. — Then  did  we  two  set  on  you  four, 
and,  with  a  word,  outfaced  you  from  your  prize ; 
and  have  it ;  yea,  and  can  shew  it  you  here  in 
the  house : — and  Falstaff,  you  carried  your  gutJi 


away  as  nimbly,  with  as  quick  dexterity,  and 
roared  for  mercy,  and  still  ran  and  roared,  as 
ever  I  heard  bull-calf.  What  a  slave  art  thou 
to  hack  thy  sword  as  thou  hast  done,  and  then 
say  it  was  in  fight!  What  trick,  what  device, 
what  starting-hole,  canst  thou  now  find  out,  to 
hide  thee  from  this  open  and  apparent  shame? 

Point.  Come,  .let's  hear  Jack:  what  trick 
hast  thou  now  ? 

FaL  By  the  Lord,  I  knew  ye  as  well  as  he 
that  made  ye.  Why,  hear  ye,  my  masters :  was 
it  for  me,  to  kill  the  heir-apparent?  should  I 
turn  upon  the  true  prince  ?  Why,  thou  knowest 
I  am  as  valiant  as  Hercules :  but  beware  instinct : 
the  lion  will  not  touch  tlie  true  prince.  Instinct 
is  a  great  matter :  I  was  a  coward  on  instinct 
I  shall  think  the  better  of  myself  and  thee  dur- 
ing my  life  :  I  for  a  valiant  lion,  and  thou  for  a 
true  prince.  But  by  the  Lord,  lads,  I  am  glad 
you  have  the  money. — Hostess,  clap  to  the 
doors;  watch  to-night,  pray  to-morrow. — Gal- 
lants, lads,  boys,  hearts  of  gold,  all  the  titles  of 
good  fellowship  come  to  you !  What,  shall  we 
be  merry:  shall  we  have  a  play  extempore? 

P.  Hen.  Content :  and  the  argument  shall  be, 
thy  running  away. 

FaL  Ah!  no  more  of  that,  Hal,  an  thou 
lovest  me. 

Enter  Hostess. 

HotL  My  lord  the  prince, — 

P.  Hen,  How  now,  my  lady  the  hostess : 
what  sayst  thou  to  me  ? 

Hott,  Marry,  my  lord,  there  is  a  nobleman  of 
the  court  at  door,  would  speak  with  you:  he 
says,  he  comes  from  your  father. 

P.  Hen.  Give  him  as  much  as  will  make  him 
a  royal  man,  and  send  him  back  again  to  my 
mother. 

FaL  What  manner  of  man  is  he  ? 

Hott.  An  old  man. 

FaL  What  doth  gravity  out  of  his  bed  at 
midnight? — Shall  I  give  him  his  answer? 

P.  Hen,  Pr'y  thee,  do,  Jack. 

FaL  'Faith,  and  I'll  send  him  packing.  [Exit. 

P.  Hen.  Now,  sirs ;  by  'r  lady,  you  fought 
fair :  so  did  you,  Peto ;  so  did  you,  Bardolph : 
you  are  lions  too,  you  ran  away  upon  instinct, 
you  will  not  touch  the  true  prince ;  no : — fie ! 

Bard.  'Faith,  I  ran  when  I  saw  others  run. 

P.  Hen,  Tell  me  now  in  earnest,  how  came 
FalstafiTs  sword  so  hacked  ? 

Peto.  Why,  he  hacked  it  with  his  dagger, 
and  said  he  would  swear  truth  out  of  England 
but  he  would  make  you  believe  it  was  done  in 
fight ;  and  persuaded  us  to  do  the  like. 

Bard,  Yea,  and  to  tickle  our  noses  with  spear- 
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gran  to  make  them  bleed ;  and  then  to  beslubber 
our  garment!  with  it,  and  swear  it  was  the  blood 
of  trae  men.  I  did  that  I  did  not  this  seven  years 
before :  I  blushed  to  hear  his  monstrous  devices. 

P,  Hen,  O  villain,  thou  stolest  a  cup  of  sack 
eighteen  years  ago,  and  wert  taken  with  the 
manner,  and  ever  since  thou  hast  blushed  ex- 
tempore. Thou  hadst  fire  and  sword  on  thy 
side,  and  yet  thou  rann*st  away :  what  instinct 
hadst  thou  for  it? 

Bard.  My  lord,  do  you  see  these  meteors ;  do 
you  behold  these  exhalations  ? 

P.  Hen,  I  do. 

Bard.  What  think  you  they  portend  ? 

P,  Hen.  Hot  livers  and  cold  purses. 

Bard.  Choler,  my  lord,  if  rightly  taken. 

P.  Hen,  No,  if  rightiy  taken,  halter. — 

Re-enter  Falstafp. 

Here  comes  lean  Jack,  here  comes  barebone. 
How  now,  my  sweet  creature  of  bombast?  How 
long  is  't  ago,  Jack,  since  thou  sawest  thine  own 
knee? 

Fal.  My  own  knee?  when  I  was  about  thy 
years.  Ha],  I  was  not  an  eagle's  talon  in  the 
waist:  I  could  have  crept  into  any  alderman's 
thumb-ring.  A  plague  of  sighing  and  grief! 
it  blows  a  man  up  like  a  bladder. — ^There  's  vil- 
laoous  news  abroad  :  here  was  Sir  John  Bracy 
from  your  father :  you  must  to  the  court  in  the 
morning.  That  same  mad  fellow  of  the  north, 
Percy;  and  he  of  Wales,  that  gave  Ajnaimon 
the  bastinado,  and  made  Lucifer  cuckold,  and 
swore  the  devil  his  true  liegeman  upon  the  cross 
of  a  Welsh  hook, — what  a  plague  call  you  him? 

PwHi.  O,  Glendower. 

Fal.  Owen,  Owen ;  the  same : — and  his  son-in- 
law,  Mortimer;  and  old  Northumberland;  and 
that  sprightly  Scot  of  Scots,  Douglas,  that  runs 
o'  horseback  up  a  hill  perpendicular. 

P.  Hen.  He  that  rides  at  high  speed,  and  with 
his  pistol  kills  a  sparrow  flying, 

Fai.  You  have  hit  it. 

P.  Hen,  So  did  he  never  the  sparrow. 

Fal.  Well,  that  rascal  hath  good  mettle  in 
him :  he  will  not  run. 

P.  Hen,  Why,  what  a  rascal  art  thou,  then, 
to  praise  him  so  for  running  ? 

FaL  O' horseback,  ye  cuckoo:  but  afoot  he 
will  not  budge  a  foot 

P.  Hen.  Yes,  Jack,  upon  instinct. 

Fai.  I  grant  ye  upon  instinct.  Well,  he  is 
there  too,  and  one  Mordake,  and  a  thousand  blue- 
caps  more !  Worcester  is  stolen  away  to-night. 
Thy  father's  beard  is  turned  white  with  the  news : 
you  may  buy  land  now  as  cheap  as  stinking 
mackarel. 


P.  Hen.  Why  then  'tis  like,  if  there  come  a 
hot  June,  and  this  civil  buffeting  hold,  we  shall 
buy  maidenheads  as  they  buy  hobnails,  by  the 
hundreds. 

Fal.  By  the  mass,  lad,  thou  sayst  true :  it  is 
like  we  shall  have  good  trading  that  way. — But 
tell  me,  Hal,  art  thou  not  horribly  afeard?  Thou 
being  heir-apparent,  could  the  world  pick  thee  out 
three  such  enemies  again  as  that  fiend  Douglas, 
that  spirit  Percy,  and  that  devil  Glendower  ?  Art 
not  thou  horribly  afraid ;  doth  not  thy  blood  thrill 
at  it? 

P.  Hen,  Not  a  whit,  i'  faith :  I  lack  some  of 
thy  instinct. 

Fal.  Well,  thou  wilt  be  horribly  chid  to-mor- 
row, when  thou  comest  to  thy  father :  if  thou 
love  me,  practise  an  answer. 

P,  Hen,  Do  thou  stand  for  my  father,  and  ex- 
amine me  upon  the  particulars  of  my  life. 

Fal,  Shall  I?  content.— This  chair  shall  be 
my  state,  this  dagger  my  sceptre,  and  this  cushion 
my  crown. 

P.  Hen.  Thy  state  is  taken  for  a  joint-stool, 
thy  golden  sceptre  for  a  leaden  dagger,  and  thy 
precious  rich  crown  for  a  pitiful  bald  crown  ! 

Fal.  Well,  an  the  fire  of  grace  be  not  quite  out 
of  thee,  now  shalt  thou  be  moved. — Give  me  a 
cup  of  sack  to  make  mine  eyes  look  red,  that  it 
may  be  thought  I  have  wept :  for  I  must  speak  in 
passion,  and  I  will  do  it  in  King  Cambyses*  vein. 
P.  Hen.  Well,  here  is  my  leg. 
Fal,  And  here  is  my  speech. — Stand  aside, 
nobility. 

Hoet,  This  is  excellent  sport,  i*  faith. 
Fal.  Weep  not,  sweet  queen,  for  trickling  tears 
are  vain. 

Hott.  O  the  father,  how  he  holds  his  counte- 
nance ! 

Fal,  For  God's  sake,  lords,  convey  my  tristful 
queen :  for  tears  do  stop  the  floodgates  of  her  eyes. 
Host,  O  rare !  he  doth  it  as  like  one  of  these 
harlotry  players  as  I  ever  see. 

Fal.  Peace,  good  pint-pot ;  peace,  good  tickle- 
brain. — Harry,  I  do  not  only  marvel  where  thou 
spendest  thy  time,  but  also  how  thou  art  accom- 
panied :  for  though  the  camomile  the  more  it  is 
trodden  on  the  faster  it  grows,  yet  youth  the  more 
it  is  wasted  the  sooner  it  wears.  That  thou  art 
my  son  I  have  partly  thy  mother's  word,  partly 
my  own  opinion  ;  but  chiefly,  a  villanous  trick  of 
thine  eye,  and  a  foolish  hanging  of  thy  nether 
lip,  that  doth  warrant  me.  If,  then,  thou  be  son 
to  me,  here  lies  the  point ; — why,  being  son  to 
me,  art  thou  so  pointed  at?  Shall  the  blessed 
Sim  of  heaven  prove  a  micher  and  eat  black- 
berries ?  a  question  not  to  be  asked.  Shall  the 
son  of  England  prove  a  thief  and  take  purses  ? 
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a  i|ueition  to  be  uked.  There  i*  a  tiling,  Harry, 
irhich  thou  halt  often  heard  of,  and  it  ii  known 
to  many  in  our  land  by  the  name  of  pitcli :  thia 
pitch,  a*  ancient  wiiten  do  report,  doth  defile  : 
■o  doth  the  company  thou  keepeal:  for,  Harry, 
now  I  do  not  ipeak  to  thee  in  drink,  but  in  team ; 
not  in  pleasure,  but  in  passion ;  not  in  words 
only,  but  in  woes  also.  And  yet  there  ia  a  vir- 
tuou«  man  whom  1  have  often  noted  In  thy  com- 
pany, but  I  know  not  his  name. 

P.  Hen.  Whatmanner  ofman,  an  it  likeyour 
majesty  I 

FaL  A  good  portly  man,  i'  faith,  and  a  corpu- 
lent: of  a  cheerful  look,  a  pleasing  eye,  and  a 
most  noble  carriage  ;  and,  t»  1  think,  bis  age 
•ome  fifty,  or,  by  'r  lady,  inclining  to  threescore : 
and  now  I  remember  me  his  name  ia  FalitalF. 
If  that  man  should  be  lewdly  given,  be  deceiveth 
me :  for,  Harry,  I  see  virtue  in  his  looks.  If, 
(ben,  the  tree  may  be  known  by  the  fruit,  as  the 
fruit  by  the  tree,  then,  peremptorily  I  speak  it, 
there  is  virtue  in  that  FaUtaff;  him  keep  with, 
the  rest  banish.  And  tell  me  now,  thou  naughty 
varlet,  tell  me  where  hatt  thou  been  thismonthT 

P.Bt».  Dost  thou  speak  like  a  kingT — Do 
thou  stand  for  me,  and  I  'U  play  my  father. 


Fal.  Depoaemel  Iftboudost ithalTsogrBvely, 
so  majestically,  both  in  word  and  matter,  bang 
me  up  by  the  heels  for  a  rabbil-nicker  or  a  peut- 

P.  Hen.  WeU,  here  I  am  set 

Fal.  And  here  I  stand :— jndge,  my  mastsn. 

P.  ffm.  Now  Harry,  whenoe  come  yout 

Fal.  My  noble  lord,  from  Eastcheap. 

P.  Hen.  The  complaints  I  hear  of  tbee  are 
grievous. 

Fal.  'Sblood,  my  lord,  they  are  false:— nay, 
I'll  tickle  ye  for  a  young  prince,  i'  faith. 

P.  Hen.  Sweareat  thou,  ungracious  boy  T  hence- 
forth ne'er  look  on  me.  ThoU  art  violently  car- 
ried away  from  grace:  there  is  a  devil  haunts 
thee  in  the  likeneaa  of  a  fat  old  man :  a  bin  of 
man  is  thy  companion.  Why  dost  tbou  converse 
with  that  trunk  of  humours,  that  b<Jting-hutcb 
of  beastliness,  that  swoln  parcel  of  diopsies,  that 
huge  bombard  of  sack,  that  stnfied  cloakbag  ef 
guts,  that  roasted  Manningtiee  ox  with  the  pud- 
ding in  bis  belly,  that  reverend  vice,  that  grey 
iniquity,  that  father  ruffian,  that  vanity  biyesnt 
Wherein  is  he  good  but  to  taste  sack  and  drink 
it ;  wherein  neat  and  cleanly  but  to  carve  a  capon 
and  eat  it ;  wherein  cunning  but  in  craft;  wherein 
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cnfly  but  in  rillany;   vherein  villanoui  but  in 
*0  thing*;  whcTcio  worthy  but  in  nothing? 

PaL  I  would  jour  grace  would  take  me  with 
jou;  whom  meani  youi  grace  ? 

P.  ffen.  That  villanoui  abominable  miileader 

of  youth,  Fcletaff;  that  old  white-betrded  Satan. 

F«L  My  lord,  the  man  I  know. 

P.  Hem.  I  know  thou  do«L 

FaL  But  to  m;  I  know  more  harm  in  him 

than  in  myself,  were  to  saj  more  than  I  know. 

That  be  i«  old  (the  more  the  pity)  his  white 

hiin  do  witneH  it:  but  that  he  ia  (isving  your 

KTerence)   a  whoremaiter,  that  I  utterly  deny. 

If  lack  and  lugar  be  a  fault,  Heaven  help  the 

•ricked  I     If  to  be  old  and  merry  he  a  (in,  then 

many  an  old  boat  that  I  know  is  damned.     If  tu 

be  fat  he  to  be  hated,  then  Pharaoh's  lean  kine 

trelobe loved.     No,  mjgood  lord:  hanishPeto, 

baniih   Bardolph,  banish  Poins:  but  for  sweet 

Jack  Falsta^  kind  Jack  FaJatalf,  true  Jack  Fal 

u*S,  valiant  Jack  FalsUfiT,  and  therefore  mor 

Tiliant,  being,  as  he  ii,  old  Jack  FalstafT,  banish 

not  him  thy  Harry's  company :  baniah  plump 

Jack,  and  baniih  all  the  world. 

P.Um.  I  do,  I  wHI.         [^  hii>cking  heard. 

[£x(tm(  Hoatesa,  Fa*Hcia,  and  Bardolph. 


Enter  BAKOoLrn,  runniit^. 

Bard.  O  my  lord,  my  lord  I  the  sheriff,  with 
a  most  monstrous  watcb,  ii  at  the  door. 

FaL  Out,  you  rogue  I  play  out  the  play.  I  have 
much  to  say  in  the  behalf  of  that  Faktaff. 

Re-enter  Hostess,  haitUy. 

Hoit.  O  my  lord,  my  lord  I 

Fat.  Heigb,  heigh !  the  devil  rides  upon  a 
fiddU-atick.     What's  the  matter! 

Hat.  The  sheriff  and  all  the  watch  are  at  the 
door;  they  are  conie  to  search  the  house.  Shall 
I  lei  them  in  I 

Fal.  Dost  thou  hear,  Hal  I  never  call  a  true 
piece  of  gold  a  counterfeit :  thou  art  essentially 
mad  without  seeming  to. 

P.  Hen.  And  thou  a  natural  coward  without 
instinct. 

Fat.  I  deny  your  major  :  if  you  will  deny  the 
sherifi*,  so :  if  not,  let  him  enter.  If  1  become 
not  a  cart  as  well  as  anoClier  man,  a  plague  on 
my  bringing  up :  I  hope  I  shall  as  soon  be  stran- 
gled witli  a  halter  as  another. 

P.  Hen.  Go,  hide  thee  behind  the  arrat :  the 
rest  walk  up  above.  Now,  my  masters,  for  a 
true  face  end  good  o 
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Fal.  Both  wliicli  I  have  had  :  but  their  date  is 
out,  and  therefore  I  '11  hide  me. 

[Exeunt  all  hut  the  Prince  and  Poinb. 
P.  Hen,  Call  in  the  sheriff. — 

Enter  Sheriff  and  Carrier. 

Now,  master  sheriff;  what 's  your  will  with  me  ? 

Sher,  First,  pardon  me,  my  lord.    A  hue-and- 
cry 
Hath  followed  certain  men  unto  this  house. 

P.Hen.  What  men? 

Sher,  One  of  them  is  well  known,  my  gracious 
lord: 
A  gross  fat  man. 

Car,  As  fat  as  butter. 

P,  Hen,  The  man,  I  do  assure  you,  is  not  here ; 
For  I  myself  at  this  time  have  employed  him. 
And,  sheriff,  I  will  engage  my  word  to  thee, 
That  I  will,  by  to-morrow  dinner  time. 
Send  him  to  answer  thee  or  any  man, 
For  anything  he  sliall  be  charged  withal : 
And  so  let  me  entreat  you  leave  the  house. 

Sher,  I  will,  my  lord.    There  are  two  gentle- 
men 
Have  in  this  robbery  lost  three  hundred  marks. 

P,  Hen,  It  may  be  so  :  if  he  have  robbed  these 
men 
He  shall  be  answerable ;  and  so  farewell. 

Sher,  Good  night,  my  noble  lord. 

P.  Hen.  I  think  it  is  good  morrow  ;  is  it  not? 


Sher.  Indeed,  my  lord,  I  think  it  be  two  o'clock. 

[Exeunt  Sheriff  anc^  Carrier. 

P,  Hen,  This  oily  rascal  is  known  as  well  as 
Paul's.     Go,  call  him  forth. 

Pains,  Falstaff ! — ^fast  asleep  behind  die  arras, 
and  snorting  like  a  horse. 

P,  Hen,  Hark,  how  hard  he  fetches  breath. 
Search  his  pockets.  [Poins  $earchet.'\ — What 
hast  thou  found  ? 

PemM,  Nothing  but  papers,  my  lord. 

P,  Hen,  Let  'a  see  what  they  be :  read  them. 

PoiNS  reads. 

"  Item,  a  capon,  2s,  2d. 
Item,  Sauce,  4cd. 
Item,  Sack,  two  gallons,  5s.  Sd, 
Item,  Anchovies  and  Sack  after  supper,  2«.  6<^. 
Item,  Bread,  a  halfpenny." 

P. /Tf/i.O  monstrous!  but  one  halfpenny- worth 
of  bread  to  this  intolerable  deal  of  sack.  What 
there  is  else  keep  close ;  we  '11  read  it  at  more 
advantage.  There  let  him  sleep  till  day.  I  'il 
to  the  court  in  the  morning  :  we  must  all  to  the 
wars,  and  thy  place  shall  be  honourable.  I'll 
procure  this  fat  rogue  a  charge  of  foot ;  and  I 
know  his  death  will  be  a  march  of  twelve-score. 
The  money  shall  be  paid  back  again  with  advan- 
tage. Be  with  me  betimes  in  the  morning :  and 
so  good  morrow,  Poins. 

Poins.  Good  morrow,  good  my  lord.  [Exeunt. 
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Scene  1. — Bangor.    A  Jtootn  in  I  he  ArchAencon't 
Home. 

E»ltr  HojtTvn,  Worcester,  Mortihrr,  ihi' 
Glbndoweh. 

Storl.  TheRe  promiaes  are  fair,  tlie  partiea  siir», 
And  OUT  induction  full  of  proiperotu  hope. 

Hot.  Lord  Mottimer,  and  cousin  GUndower, 
W01  you  ait  down  T 

And  uncle  Worceater.— A  plague  upon  it! 
1  have  forgot  the  map. 

Glend.  No,  here  it  ia. 

Sit,  couain  Percy ;  ait,  good  cousin  Hotspur : 
For  by  that  name  ai  oft  a«  Lancaster 
Doth  apeak  ofyou,hiicheelilDol»  pale,  and,  witli 
A  rising  ligb,  lie  wiaheth  you  in  heaven. 

Hot.  And  you  in  tiell,  «•  oflen  as  he  hears 
Oiren  Glendower  apoke  of. 

GUnd.   I  cannot  blame  him.     At  my  nativity 
The  front  of  heaven  waa  full  of  fiery  ahapea, 
Of  burning  creiaeta ;  and  at  my  birth 
The  frame  and  huge  foundation  of  the  earth 
Sliaked  like  a  coward. 


Hut.  Why,  io  it  would  have  done 

At  the  tame  aeaion,  if  your  mother'a  cat 
Had  but  kittened,  though  yuuraelf  had  ne'er  been 

Glend.  I  Bay  theearth  did  shake  when  I  vaabom. 
Hot,  And  1  say  the  earth  was  not  of  my  mind. 
If  you  suppose  as  fearing  you  it  alioak. 

Glend.  The  heavens  were  all  on  lire,  the  earth 

did  tremhle. 
Hr-I.  O,  then  the  earth  shook  to  see  the  heavens 

And  not  in  fear  of  your  nativity. 
Diseased  nature  oftentimes  breaks  forth 
In  strange  eruptions ;  oft  the  teeming  earth 
Is  with  a  kind  of  cholic  pinched  and  vexed, 
By  the  imprisoning  of  unruly  wind 
Within  her  womb;  which  for  enlargement  stiiving, 
Shakes  tlie  old  beldam  eaith,  and  topples  down 
Steeple*  and  moss-grown  towers.    At  your  birth 
Our  grandam  earth,  having  thli  distemperature. 
In  paasion  shook. 

GUnd.  Couain,  of  many  men 

I  do  not  bear  these  crossings.     Give  me  leave 
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To  tell  you  once  again,  that  at  my  birth 
The  front  of  heaven  was  full  of  fiery  shapes ; 
The  goats  ran  from  the  mountains,  and  the  herds 
Were  strangely  clamorous  to  the  frighted  fields. 
These  signs  have  marked  me  extraordinary, 
And  all  the  courses  of  my  life  do  shew 
I  am  not  in  the  roll  of  common  men. 
Where  is  he  living  (clipped  in  with  the  sea 
That  chides  the  banks  of  England,  Scotland, 

Wales) 
Which  calls  me  pupil  or  hath  read  to  me  ? 
And  bring  him  out,  that  is  but  woman's  son, 
Can  trace  me  in  the  tedious  ways  of  art. 
And  hold  me  pace  in  deep  experiments. 

Hot.  I  think  there  is  no  man  speaks  better 
Welsh.— 
I  will  to  dinner. 

Mort.  Peace,  cousin  Percy :  you  will  make  him 
mad. 

Glend.  I  can  call  spirits  from  tlie  vasty  deep. 

Hot,  Why,  so  can  I,  or  so  ean  any  man : 
But  will  they  come  when  you  do  call  for  them  f 

Glend,  Why,  I  can  teach  you,  cousin,  lo  command 
The  devil. 

Hot,  And  I  can  teach  thee,  coz,  to  shame  the 

devil : 

By  telling  truth  :  tell  truth,  and  shame  the  devil. 

If  thou  have  power  to  raise  him,  bring  him  hither, 

And  I  '11  be  sworn  1  have  power  to  shame  him 

hence. 
O,  while  you  live,  tell  truth,  and  shame  the  devil. 

Mort.  Come,  come; 
No  more  of  this  unprofitable  chat. 

Glend,  Three  times  hath  Henry  Bolingbroke 
made  head 
Against  my  power :  thrice,  from  the  banks  of 

Wye 
And  sandy-bottomed  Severn,  have  I  sent  him 
Bootless  home  and  weather-beaten  back. 

Hot,  Home  without  boots,  and  in  foul  weather 
too! 
How  'scapes  he  agues,  in  the  devil's  name  ? 

Glend,  Come,  here 's  the  map :  shall  we  divide 
our  right, 
According  to  our  threefold  order  ta'en  ? 

Mort,  The  archdeacon  hath  divided  It 
Into  three  limits,  very  equally. 
England,  from  Trent  and  Severn  hitherto. 
By  south  and  east,  is  to  my  part  assigned : 
All  westward,  Wales  beyond  the  Severn  shore, 
And  all  the  fertile  land  within  that  bound, 
To  Owen  Glendower : — and,  dear  coz,  to  you 
The  remnant  northward  lying  off  from  Trent. 
And  our  indentures  tripartite  are  drawn : 
Which  being  seaUd  interchangeably 
(A  business  that  this  night  may  execute). 
To-morrow,  cousin  Percy,  you  and  I, 


And  my  good  lord  of  Worcester,  wiU  set  forth, 

To  meet  your  father  and  the  Scottish  power, 

As  is  appointed  us,  at  Shrewsbury. 

My  father  Glendower  is  not  ready  yet, 

Nor  shall  we  need  his  help  these  fourteen  days : — 

Within  that  space  [  To  Glendower]  you  may  have 

drawn  together 
Your  tenants,  friends,  and  neighbouring  gentle- 
men. 

Glend,  A  shorter  time  shall  send  me  to  you,  lords, 
And  in  my  conduct  shall  your  ladies  come : 
From  whom  you  now  must  steal  and  take  no 

leave ; 
For  there  will  be  a  world  of  water  shed 
Upon  the  parting  of  your  wives  and  you. 

Hot,  Methinks  my  moiety,  north  from  Burton 
here. 
In  quantity  equals  not  one  of  yours. 
See  how  thia  river  eomes  me  cranking  in. 
And  cuts  me,  hvok  the  best  of  all  my  land, 
A  \\VLg9  half-moon,  a  monstrous  cantle  out 
I  '11  have  the  current  in  this  place  dammed  up ; 
And  here  the  smug  and  silver  Trent  shall  nin, 
In  a  new  channel,  fair  and  evenly  : 
It  shall  not  wind  with  such  a  deep  intent, 
To  rob  me  of  so  rich  a  bottom  here. 

Glend,  Not  wind !  it  shall,  it  must :  you  see  it 
doth. 

Mort,  Yea,  but  mark  how  he  bears  his  tourse, 
and  runs  me  up 
With  like  advantage  on  the  other  side : 
Gelding  the  opposed  continent  as  much 
As  on  the  other  side  it  takes  from  you. 

Wor,  Yea,  but  a  little  charge  wUl  trench  him 
here, 
And  on  this  north  side  win  this  cape  of  land; 
And  then  he  runs  straight  and  even. 

Hot.  I  'U  have  it  so :  a  little  charge  will  do  it. 

Glend.  I  will  not  have  it  altered. 

Hot,  Will  not  you  ? 

Glend,  No,  nor  you  shall  not. 

Hot,  Who  shall  say  me  nay  ? 

Glend,  Why,  that  wiU  I. 

Hot,  Let  me  not  understand  you,  then: 

Speak  it  in  Welsh. 

Glend,  I  can  speak  English,  lord,  as  well  as  you: 
For  I  was  trained  up  in  the  English  court : 
Where,  being  but  young,  I  framed  to  the  harp 
Many  an  English  ditty  lovely  well. 
And  gave  the  tongue  a  helpful  ornament : 
A  virtue  that  was  never  seen  in  you. 

Hot,  Marry,  and  I  'm  glad  of  it  with  all  my  heart: 
I  had  rather  be  a  kitten,  and  cry  mew, 
Than  one  of  these  same  metre  ballad-mongers. 
I  had  rather  hear  a  brazen  can 'stick  turned, 
Or  a  dry  wheel  grate  on  an  axle-tree ; 
And  that  would  set  my  teeth  nothing  on  edge, 


Hi 
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Nothing  M  mncli  as  mincing  poetry : 
Tia  like  the  forced  gait  of  a  shuffling  nag. 
GUmd.  Come,  you  shall  have  Trent  turned. 
Hoi.  I  do  not  care.     1  '11  give  thrice  so  much 

land 
To  any  well-deserving  friend : 
But  in  the  way  of  hargain,  mark  ye  me, 
I  ll  cavil  on  the  ninth  part  of  a  hair. 
Are  the  indentures  drawn ;  shall  we  he  gone  ? 
Glend,  Tlie  moon  shines  fair ;  you  may  away  hy 

night 
1 11  haste  the  writer,  and  withal 
Break  with  your  wives  of  your  departure  hence : 
I  sm  afraid  my  daughter  will  run  mad, 
So  much  she  doteth  on  her  Mortimer.        {^Exii. 
Mart.  Fie,  cousin  Percy :  how  you  cross  my 

father ! 
Hot.  I  cannot  choose.    Sometimes  he  angers 

me 
With  telling  me  of  the  moldwarp  and  the  ant, 
Of  the  dreamer  Merlin  and  his  prophecies ; 
And  of  a  dragon  and  a  finless  fish, 
A  clip-winged  griffin  and  a  moulten  raven, 
A  couching  lion  and  a  ramping  cat ; 
And  such  a  deal  of  skimhle-skamble  stuff  ' 
As  puts  me  from  my  faith,     I  tell  you  what, — 
He  held  me,  last  night,  at  least  nine  hours 
In  reckonings  up  the  several  devils'  names. 
That  were  his  lackeys.  I  cried,  *'  Humph,"  and, 

"Well,  goto;" 
But  marked  him  not  a  word.   O,  he 's  as  tedious 
As  is  a  tired  horse,  a  railing  wife ; 
Worse  than  a  smoky  house.     I  had  rather  live 
With  cheese  and  garlic  in  a  windmill,  far. 
Than  feed  on  cates  and  have  him  talk  to  me 
In  any  summer-house  in  Christendom. 

Mori.  In  faith  he  is  a  worthy  gentleman  : 
Exceedingly  well  read,  and  profited 
In  strange  concealments ;  valiant  as  a  lion. 
And  wondrous  affahle ;  and  as  bountiful 
As  mines  of  India.     Shall  I  tell  you,  cousin  ? 
He  holds  your  temper  in  a  high  respect, 
And  curbs  himself  even  in  his  natural  scope 
When  you  do  cross  his  humour  :  'faith  he  does. 
I  warrant  you  tliat  man  is  not  alive 
Might  so  have  tempted  him  as  you  have  done. 
Without  the  taste  of  danger  and  reproof: 
But  do  not  use  it  oft,  let  me  entreat  you. 
Wor.  In  faith,  my  lord,  you  are  too  wilful- 
blame  ; 
And  since  your  coming  hither  have  done  enough 
To  put  him  quite  beside  his  patience. 
You  must  needs  learn,  lord,  to  amend  this  fault. 
Though  sometimes  it  shew  greatness,  courage, 

blood 
(And  that 's  the  dearest  grace  it  renders  you), 
Vet  oftentimes  it  doth  present  harsh  rage. 


Defect  of  manners,  want  of  government. 
Pride,  haughtiness,  opinion,  and  disdain : 
The  least  of  which,  haunting  a  nobleman, 
Loseth  men's  hearts ;  and  leaves  behind  a  stain 
Upon  the  beauty  of  all  parts  besides. 
Beguiling  them  of  commendation. 
Hoi.  Well,  I  am  schooled :  good  manners  be 
your  speed  I 
Here  come  our  wives,  and  let  us  take  our  leave. 

Re-enter  Glen  dower,  with  the  Ladies. 

Afor/.Thisis  the  deadly  spite  that  angers  me . — 
My  wife  can  speak  no  English,  I  no  Welsh. 
Olend,  My  daughter  weeps :  she  will  not  part 
with  you: 
She  *11  be  a  soldier  too,  she  '11  to  the  wars. 
Mart.  Good  father,  tell  her  that  she  and  my  aunt 
Percy 
Shall  follow  in  your  conduct  speedily. 

[Glen DOWER  epeake  to  hie  daughter  m  Welah^ 

and  the  amwers  him  in  the  same. 
GUnd.  She  's  desperate  here :  a  peevish  self- 
willed  harlotry ! 
One  that  no  persuasion  can  do  good  upon. 

[Lady  Mortimer  speaks  to  Mortimer 
in  WeUh. 
Mart.  I  understand  thy  looks :  that  pretty  Welsh 
Which  thou  pourest  down  ft'om  these  swelling 

heavens 
I  am  too  perfect  in :  and,  but  for  shame, 
In  such  a  parley  would  I  answer  thee. 

[Ladt  Mortimer  speaks. 
I  understand  thy  kisses  and  thou  mine, 
And  that 's  a  feeling  disputation : 
But  I  will  never  be  a  truant,  love. 
Till  I  have  learned  thy  language  :  for  thy  tongue 
Makes  Welsh  as  sweet  as  ditties  highly  penned. 
Sung  by  a  fair  queen  in  a  summer's  bower. 
With  ravishing  division,  to  her  lute. 

Glend,  Nay,  if  you  melt,  then  will  she  run  mad. 
[Lady  Mortimer  speaks  again. 
Mori.  O,  I  am  ignorance  itself  in  this! 
Glend.  She  bids  you  on  the  wanton  rushes  lay 
you  down 
And  rest  your  gentle  head  upon  her  lap. 
And  she  will  sing  the  song  that  pleaseth  you. 
And  on  your  eyelids  crown  the  god  of  sleep, 
Charming  your  blood  with  pleasing  heaviness  : 
Making  such  difference  'twixt  wake  and  sleep 
As  is  the  difference  betwixt  day  and  night 
The  hour  before  the  heavenly-harnessed  team 
Begins  his  golden  progress  in  the  east. 
Mori.  With  all  my  heart  I  '11  sit  and  hear  her 
sing: 
By  that  time  will  our  book,  I  think,  be  drawn. 

Glend.  Do  so : 
And  those  musicians  that  shall  play  to  you 
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Hang  in  ilia  air  a  Uiouaand  leagues  from  hence  i 

Yet  straight  tliej'  shall  be  here.     Sit  and  Btt«nil. 

Hoi.  Come,  Kate,  thou  orl  perfect  in  lying  down. 

Come,  quick,  quick,  that  I  may  lay  my  liefid  in 

tliy  lap. 

Lady  P.  Go,  ye  giddy  goose. 

[Glendower  iptttkt  tomt  WiUh  teordu,  and 
Ihtn  the  midk  pinyi. 


Hot.  Now  I  perceive  the  devil  uade 
Welsh ; 
And  'til  no  marvel  he  '■  h  hnmoroui. 
By  'r-lady,  he 's  a  good  musiciBn. 

Lady  P.  Tlien  ^oidd  you  be  nothing  1 
sicitl:  for  you  are  altogether  governed 
mouri.  Lie  atill,  ye  thief,  and  hear  I 
■ing  in  Weigh. 


I.e  Udy 


Hoi.  I  had  rather  hear  Ladv,  my  hrach,  howl 
ii>  Irish. 
Lady  P.   Wouldst  thou  have  ihy  head  broken? 
Hot.  No. 

Lady  P.  Then  be  slill. 
Hoi.  Neither:  'tis  a  woman's  fault. 
Ladt/  P.  Now  God  help  thee! 
Hot.  To  the  Welsh  lady's  bed. 
Lady  P.  What's  thatr 
Hot.  Peace  !  she  sings, 

[.1  Wihh  Song  tu«g  by  L<«DY  MoaTIHCii, 
Hoi.  Come,  Kale,  1  '11  have  your  Bong  too. 
Lady  P.  Not  mine,  in  good  sooth. 


Hot.  Not  your*  "  in  good  sooth ! "  'Heart, 
you  Bwearlike  a  comfit-maker's  wife! — Not  you, 
"  in  good  soolh;"  and  "  A»lrue  as  I  live;"  and 
"As  God  shall  mend  me;"  and  "As  sure  as 

And  giv'it  such  Mrcenel  surety  for  thy  oaths 
As  if  thou  never  walk'dst  further  than  Fintbury. 
Swear  me,  Kale,  like  a  lady,  as  thou  art, 
A  good  mouth-filling  oath ;  and  leave  "  in  sooth," 
And  such  protest  of  pepper-gingerbread, 
To  velvet-guarda  and  Sutiday-citiiens. 
Come,  sing. 

Lady  P.  I  will  not  sing. 


Hoi.  T  ii  the  next  way  to  tum  tailor  or  be 
red  breut  t«acher. — An  the  indenture!  be  drawn, 
1 11  avay  within  these  two  hours ;  and  lo  come  in 
wheoye  will.  [£«(. 

Gltnd,  Come,  come.  Lord  Mortimer:  you  are 

As  hoi  Lord  Percy  is  on  fire  (o  go. 
By  tills  our  book 's  drawn :  we  "11  but  seel.and  then 
To  horse  immediately. 
Mort.  With  all  my  heart  [Exemil. 


That  in  bis  secret  doom,  out  of  my  blood 
He  11  breed  revengement  and  a  scourge  for  m 
But  thou  dost,  in  thy  passages  of  life, 
Make  me  believe  that  Cliou  art  only  marked 
Pnr  the  liot  vengeance  and  the  rod  of  lieaven. 
To  punish  my  mis  tread  inge.     Tell  me  else, 
Could  such  Inordinate  and  low  desires. 
Such  poor,  such  bare,  such  lewd,  sucli  mean  i 

Such  barren  pteasurea,  rude  society, 

A«  thou  art  matched  withal  and  grafted  to, 

Accompany  the  greatness  of  thy  blood. 


ScEME  II. — London.     A  Room  in  the  Palace. 
fnferKiNoHeHRY.PaiNCEOF  Wales,  and  Lords, 
jr.  Hen.  Lords,  give  us  leave :  the  Prince  of  Wales 
and  1 
MuRthave  some  conference.  But  be  near  at  hand, 
For  we  shall  presently  have  need  of  you. — 

\_Exiunl  Lords. 
I  know  not  whether  God  wilt  have  it  so, 
For  some  displeasing  service  1  have  done. 


And  hold  their  level  wttli  lliy  princely  heart? 

P.  Hen.  So  please  your  majesty,  I  would  [ 
Quit  all  offences  with  as  clear  excuse 
As  well  as  (I  am  doubtless)  I  can  purge 
Myself  of  many  [  am  charged  withal: 
Yet  such  extenuation  let  me  h*g. 
As,  in  reproof  of  mimy  tales  devised 
(Which  oft  the  ear  of  greatness  needs  must  licnr; 
By  smiling  pickthanks  and  base  newsmongers, 
[  may,  for  some  things  trup,  wherein  my  youth 
Hath  faulty  wandered  and  irregular, 
Find  pardon  on  my  true  submi3sii>n. 
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Hang  in  tho  air  a  thousand  league*  *" 
Yet  straight  they  shall  be  he^^ 

Hot,  Come,  Kate,  thou ' 
Come,  quick,  quick,  t> 
thy  lap. 

Lady  P.  Go,  y  .  '  / 


[Glen  DOW 
tJier 


-"''"•     J: 


/' 


"  .,«./"'''  \  .-o  /»>  '"*.-  »ii«  crown 


'^'llio^  '^^'^    seen,  I  c*'"^^  "°^  *^''" 
•fuiii  «     '    wondered  at : 


/?•'  7/^^  '  '^^'eJJ  their  children,  "  This  is  he:'' 
?'^fii»^'*^i -nv  "Where?  which  is  Boling- 

r  stoic  all  courtesy  from  heaven, 
,      ^fld  tb*""  ^j  Djyself  in  such  liumility, 
/      y^iid  ^'^.  J  pluck  allegiance  from  men's  hearts, 
)'ii»t       ut«  ^^  salutations  from  their  mouths, 
f      j^oufl  •    .^g  presence  of  the  crowned  king. 
^^^^  ,|j  I  keep  my  person  fresh  and  new ; 
wy  presence,  like  a  robe  pontifical, 
V  'er  »«*"  ^^*^  wondered  at :  and  so  my  state, 
Seldom  but  sumptuous,  shewed  like  a  feast, 
And  won  by  rareness  such  solemnity. 
The  skipping  king,  he  ambled  up  and  down 
With  shallow  jesters  and  rash  bavin  wits, 
Soon  kindled  and  soon  burned :  carded  his  stale ; 
Mingled  his  royalty  with  capering  fools ; 
Had  his  great  name  profaned  with  their  scorns  ; 
And  gave  his  countenance,  against  his  name. 
To  laugh  at  gibing  boys,  and  stand  the  push 
Of  every  beardless  vain  comparative : 
Grew  a  companion  to  the  common  streets, 
Enfeoffed  himself  to  popularity  : 
That,  being  daily  swallowed  by  men's  eyes, 
They  surfeited  with  honey,  and  began 
To  loathe  the  taste  of  sweetness,  whereof  a  little 
Nf  ore  than  a  little  is  by  much  too  much. 
So,  when  he  had  occasion  to  be  seen. 
He  was  but  as  the  cuckoo  is  in  June, 
Heard,  not  regarded  ;  seen,  but  with  such  eyes 
As  (sick  and  blunted  with  community) 
Afford  no  extraordinary  gaze, 
Such  as  is  bent  on  sun-like  majesty 
When  it  shines  seldom  in  admiring  eyes  : 
But  rather  drowzed  and  hung  their  eyelids  down, 
Slept  in  his  face,  and  rendered  such  aspect 
As  cloudy  men  use  to  their  adversaries ; 


,f/f/i  his  presence  glutted,  gorged,  and  full. 
^     .,^/fl  tJiat  very  line,  Harry,  stande^t  thou : 
^;«/  (iiou  hast  lost  thy  princely  privilege, 
\\ii\i  vile  participation  :  not  an  eye 
But  is  a- weary  of  thy  common  sight, 
;  Save  mine,  which  hath  desired  to  see  thee  more : 
Which  now  doth  that  I  would  not  have  it  do. 
Make  blind  itself  with  foolish  tenderness. 

P,  Hen,  I  shall  hereafter,  my  thrice-gmciouslord, 
Be  more  myself. 

K,  Hen,  For  all  the  world 

As  thou  art  to  this  hour  was  Richard  then 
When  I  from  France  set  foot  at  Raven  spurg : 
And  even  as  I  was  then  is  Percy  now. 
Now  by  my  sceptre,  and  my  soul  to  boot. 
He  hath  more  worthy  interest  to  the  state 
Than  thou,  the  shadow  of  succession  : 
For,  of  no  right  nor  colour  like  to  right, 
He  doth  fill  fields  with  harness  in  the  realm ; 
Turns  head  against  the  lion's  arm^d  jaws ; 
And,  being  no  more  in  debt  to  years  than  thou. 
Leads  ancient  lords  and  reverend  bishops  on 
To  bloody  battles  and  to  bruising  arms. 
What  never-dying  honour  hath  he  got 
Against  renowned  Douglas !  whose  high  deed'*, 
Whose  hot  incursions,  and  great  name  in  anus, 
Holds  from  all  soldiers  chief  majority. 
And  military  title  capital. 

Through  all  the  kingdoms  that  acknowledge  Christ. 
Thrice  hath  this  Hotspur,  Mars  in  swathing  clothes, 
This  infant  warrior,  in  his  enterprises 
Discomfited  great  Douglas :  ta'en  him  once. 
Enlarged  him  and  made  a  friend  of  him, 
1*0  fill  the  mouth  of  deep  defiance  up. 
And  shake  the  peace  and  safety  of  our  throne. 
And  what  say  you  to  this? — Percy,  Northum- 
berland, 
The  archbishop's  grace  of  York,  Douglas,  Mortimer. 
Capitulate  against  us,  and  are  up. 
But  wherefore  do  I  tell  these  news  to  thee? 
Why,  Harry,  do  1  tell  thee  of  my  foes. 
Which  art  my  nearest  and  dearest  enemy  ? 
Thou  that  art  like  enough  (through  vassal  fear, 
Base  inclination,  and  the  start  of  spleen) 
To  fight  against  me  under  Percy's  pay, 
To  dog  his  heels  and  courtesy  at  his  frowns. 
To  shew  how  much  degenerate  tlum  art. 

P,Hen.  Do  not  think  so;  you  shall  not  find  it  so: 
And  God  forgive  them  that  have  so  much  swayed 
Your  majesty's  good  thoughts  away  from  me ! 
I  will  redeem  all  this  on  Percy's  head, 
And  in  the  closing  of  some  glorious  day 
Be  bold  to  tell  you  that  I  am  your  son ; 
When  I  will  wear  a  garment  all  of  blood, 
And  stain  my  favours  in  a  bloody  mask, 
Which  washed  away,  shall  scour  my  shame  with  it. 
And  that  shall  be  the  day,  whene'er  it  lights, 


lis 
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That  this  same  child  of  honour  and  renown, 

This  gallant  Hotspur,  this  all-praised  knight, 

And  your  imthought-of  Harry,  chance  to  meet. 

For  every  honour  sitting  on  his  helm, 

'Would  tliey  were  multitudes,  and  on  my  head 

My  shames  redoubled  :  for  the  time  will  come 

That  I  shall  make  this  northern  youth  exchange 

His  glorious  deeds  for  my  indignities. 

Percy  is  but  my  factor,  good  my  lord, 

To  engross  up  glorious  deeds  on  my  behalf: 

And  I  will  call  him  to  so  strict  account 

Tliat  he  shall  render  every  glory  up, 

Yea,  even  the  slightest  worship  of  his  time, 

Or  I  will  tear  the  reckoning  from  his  heart. 

This,  in  the  name  of  God,  I  promise  here : 

The  which  if  He  be  pleased  I  shall  perform, 

I  do  beseech  your  majesty  may  salve 

The  long-grown  wounds  of  my  intemperance  : 

If  not,  Uie  end  of  life  cancels  all  bands; 

And  I  will  die  a  hundred  thousand  deatlis 

Ere  break  the  smallest  parcel  of  this  vow. 

K,  Hen.  A  hundred  thousand  rebels  die  in  this ! 
Thoushalt  have  charge  and  sovereign  trust  herein. 

Enter  Blunt. 
How  now,  good  Blunt?  thy  looks  are  full  of  speed. 
Blunt.  So  hath  the  business  that  I  come  to 
speak  of: — 
Lord  Mortimer  of  Scotland  hath  sent  word 
That  Douglas  and  the  English  rebels  met, 
The  eleventh  of  this  month,  at  Shrewsbury. 
A  mighty  and  a  fearful  head  they  are, 
If  promises  be  kept  on  every  hand, 
As  ever  offered  foul  play  in  a  state. 
K.  Hen.  The  'Earl  of  Westmorland  set  forth 
to-day; 
With  him  my  son.  Lord  John  of  Lancaster 
(For  this  advertisement  is  five  days  old). 
On  Wednesday  next,  Harry,  you  shall  set  forward : 
On  Thursday  we  ourselves  will  march : 
Our  meeting  is  Bridgnorth.     And,  Harry,  you 
Shall  march  through  Glostershire.     By  which 

account, 
Our  business  valued,  some  twelve  days  hence 
Our  general  forces  at  Bridgnorth  shall  meet. 
Our  hands  are  full  of  business ;  let 's  away : 
Advantage  feeds  him  fat  while  men  delay. 

[Exeunt. 


Scene  III. — Eastcheap.    A  Room  in  the  Boards 

Head  Tavern^ 

Enter  Falstaff  and  Bardolph. 

Pai.  Bardolph,  am  I  not  fallen  away  vilely 
since  this  last  action  ?  do  I  not  bate ;  do  I  not 
dwindle  ?  Why,  my  skin  hangs  about  me  like 
an  old  lady's  loose  gown :  I  am  withered  like  an 


old  apple-john.  Well,  I  '11  repent,  and  that  sud- 
denly, while  I  am  in  some  liking  :  I  shall  be  out 
of  heart  shortly,  and  then  I  shall  have  no  strength 
lo  repent.  An  I  have  not  forgotten  what  the  in- 
side of  a  church  is  made  of,  I  am  a  pepper-corn ; 
a  brewer's  horse.  The  inside  of  a  church ! — 
Company,  villanous  company,  hath  been  the  spoil 
of  me» 

Bard.  Sir  John,  you  are  so  fretful  you  cannot 
live  long. 

Fal.  Why,  there  is  it :  come,  sing  me  a  bawdy 
song ;  make  me  merry.  I  was  as  virtuously  given 
as  a  gentleman  need  to  be :  virtuous  enough :  swore 
little:  diced  not  above  seven  times  a  week ;  went 
to  a  bawdy-house  not  above  once  in  a  quarter — 
of  an  hour ;  paid  money  that  I  borrowed,  three 
or  four  times ;  lived  well  and  in  good  compass : 
and  now  I  live  out  of  all  order,  out  of  all  compass ! 

Bard.  Why,  you  are  so  fat.  Sir  John,  that  you 
must  needs  be  out  of  all  compass :  out  of  all  rea- 
sonable compass,  Sir  John. 

Fal.  Do  thou  amend  thy  face,  and  I  '11  amend 
my  life.  Thou  art  our  admiral,  thou  bearest  the 
lantern  in  the  poop, — but  'tis  in  the  nose  of  thee : 
thou  art  the  knight  of  the  burning  lamp. 

Bard.  Why,  Sir  John,  my  face  does  you  no 
harm. 

Fal.  No,  I  '11  be  sworn  :  I  make  as  good  use 
of  it  as  many  a  man  doth  of  a  death's-head  or  a 
memento  mori.  I  never  see  thy  face  but  I  think 
on  hell-fire,  and  Dives  that  lived  in  purple :  for 
there  he  is  in  his  robes,  burning,  burning.  If 
thou  wert  any  way  given  to  virtue,  1  would  swear 
by  thy  face  :  my  oath  should  be,  "  By  this  fire :" 
hut  thou  art  altogether  given  over ;  and  wert  in- 
deed, but  for  the  light  in  thy  face,  the  son  of 
utter  darkness.  When  thou  rann'st  up  Gads-hill 
in  the  night  to  catch  my  horse,  if  I  did  not  think 
thou  hadst  been  an  ignis  fatuut,  or  a  ball  of  wild- 
fire, there  's  no  purchase  in  money.  O,  thou  art 
a  perpetual  triumph,  an  everlasting  bonfire-light ! 
Thou  hast  saved  me  a  thousand  marks  in  links 
and  torches,  walking  with  thee  in  the  night  be- 
twixt tavern  und  tavern :  but  the  sack  that  thou 
hast  drunk  me  would  have  bought  me  lights  as 
good  cheap  at  the  dearest  chandler's  in  Europe. 
I  have  maintained  that  salamander  of  yours  with 
fire  any  time  this  two-and- thirty  years :  Heaven 
reward  me  for  it ! 

Bard,  'S  blood,  I  would  my  face  were  in  your 
belly  I 

Ful.  God-a-mercy  !  so  should  I  be  sure  to  be 
heart-humed. 

Enter  Hostess. 

How  now.  Dame  Partlet  the  hen :  have  you  in- 
quired yet  who  picked  my  pocket?  . 
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lloil.  Wliy,  Sir  Jolin,  wliat  do  you  think,  Sir   i 
John (  Do  yoiitliink  I  keep  ihteves  ill  my  liouoc? 
1   have  searched,  I   have  inquired  (go  han  my 
liusbaud),  inaD  by  man,  boy  by  boy,  servant  by   | 
■ervant.  The  tithe  of  n  hair  was  never  Inst  in  my   ' 
house  before. 

Fal.  Yuu  lie,  liostpsM :  Burdolpli  wai  shaved, 
and  lost  many  a  hnir :  and  I  '11  he  sworn  my 
pocket  WM  picked.  Go  to,  you  are  a  woman ;  go. 

Ho,t.  Who,  [  r  I  defy  (liee  :  I  was  never  called 
■o  in  mine  own  bouse  before. 


Fal.  Go  to,  I  know  you  well  enough. 

Hott.  No,  Sir  John,  you  do  not  know  me.  Sir 
John  :  1  know  you,  Sir  John :  you  owe  Die 
money,  Sir  John,  and  now  you  pick  a  quairel 
to  beguile  nie  of  it.  I  bought  you  ft  doien  of 
shirts  to  your  back. 

Fal.  Dowlas,  filthy  dowlai ;  I  have  given  them 
away  to  bakers'  wives,  and  they  have  made  bol- 
ters of  (hem. 

Hotl.  Now,  as  I  am  a  trne  woman,  hol- 
land  of  eight  Bbiiliiigs  an  ell !    You  owe  money 


here  besides.  Sir  John,  for  your  diet  and  by- 
drinkings ;  and  money  lent  you,  four'and-twenty 
pound. 

Fal.  He  had  his  part  of  it :  let  him  pay. 

Hott.  He  I  alas,  he  is  poor :  he  halli  notliing. 

FuL  How!  poor?  look  upon  his  face:  what 
call  you  rich!  Let  them  coin  liii  nose,  let  them 
coin  his  cheeks :  I  '11  not  pay  a  denier.  What, 
will  you  make  a  younker  of  me  ?  shall  I  not  take 
mine  ease  in  mine  inn  but  I  shall  have  my  pocket 
picked?  I  have  lost  a  seal-ring  of  my  grandfa- 
ther's, worth  forty  mark. 

Hott.  O  Jesul   I  liave  heard  the  prince  tell 


him,  I  know  not  how  oft  that  that  ring  was 
copper. 

Fal.  Howl  the  prince  isa  Jock,  a  sneak-cup: 
and  if  he  were  liere,  I  would  cudgel  him  Uke  a 
dog  if  he  would  say  so. 

£n'rr  Prince  Henkv  and  Poms,  inarckmg.  Fal- 

STAFF  mttli  tht  Prince  ptai/ing  on  kit  Irim- 

cheon  tikt  a  fife. 

Fal.  How  now,  lad :  is  llie  wind  In  that  door, 
i' faith?  mutt  we  all  march  7 

Bard.  Yea,  Iwo-and-twa,  Newgate-fashion. 

Hull,  My  lord,  I  pray  you  hear  mc. 


ACT  fir. 
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SCENE    III. 


P.  Hen,  What  sayst  thou,  mistress  Quickly  ? 
Hov  does  thy  husband?  I  love  him  well ;  he  is 
an  honest  man. 

HoiL  Good  my  lord,  hear  me. 

FaL  Pr'y  thee  let  her  alone,  and  list  to  me. 

P.  Hen.  What  sayst  thou,  Jack? 

FaL  The  other  night  I  fell  asleep  here  behind 
the  arras,  and  had  my  pocket  picked.  This  house 
is  turned  bawdy-house ;  they  pick  pockets. 

P.  Hen.  What  didst  thou  lose,  Jack? 

FaL  Wilt  thou  believe  me,  Hal?  three  or  four 
bonds  of  forty  pound  a-piece,  and  &  seal-ring  of 
my  grandfather's. 

P.  Hen,  A  trifle :  some  eight-penny  matter. 

Host,  So  I  told  him,  my  lord ;  and  I  said  I 
heard  your  grace  say  so.  And,  my  lord,  he  speaks 
most  vilely  of  you,  like  a  foul-mouthed  man  as  he 
is ;  and  said  he  would  cudgel  you. 

P.  Hen.  What !  he  did  not? 

IToff.  There 's  neither  faith,  truth,  nor  woman- 
hood in  me  else. 

FaL  There 's  no  more  faith  in  thee  than  in  a 
stewed  prune,  nor  no  more  truth  in  thee  than  in 
a  drawn  fox ;  and  for  womanhood,  maid  Marian 
may  be  the  deputy's  wife  of  the  ward  to  thee. 
Go,  you  thing ;  go. 

Hoet.  Say,  what  thing ;  what  thing  ? 

Fal.  What  thing  ?  why,  a  thing  to  thank  God  on . 

Hoit.  I  am  no  thing  to  thank  God  on,  I  would 
thou  shouldst  know  it.  I  am  an  honest  man's 
wife :  and  setting  thy  knighthood  aside,  thou  art 
a  knave  to  call  me  so. 

Fal,  Setting  thy  womanhood  aside,  thou  art  a 
beast  to  say  otherwise. 

Hoit.  Say,  what  beast,  thou  knave  thou  ? 

FaL  What  beast  ?  why,  an  otter. 

P.  Hen,  An  otter.  Sir  John !  why  an  otter? 

Fal,  Why,  she 's  neither  fish  nor  flesh :  a  man 
knows  not  where  to  have  her. 

Hoet,  Thou  art  an  unjust  man  in  saying  so : 
thou  or  any  man  knows  where  to  have  me,  thou 
knave  thou ! 

P.  Hen,  Thou  sayst  true,  hostess;  and  he  slan- 
ders thee  most  grossly. 

Hoet,  So  he  doth  you,  my  lord ;  and  said  this 
other  day  you  ought  him  a  thousand  pound. 

P,  Hen.  Sirrah,  do  I  owe  you  a  thousand  pound  ? 

Fal.  A  thousand  pound,  Hal !  a  million.  Thy 
love  is  worth  a  million :  thou  owest  me  thy  love. 

Hott,  Nay,  my  lord,  he  called  you  Jack,  and 
laid  he  would  cudgel  you. 

Fal.  Did  I,  Bardolph  ? 

Bard.  Indeed,  Sir  John,  you  said  so. 

Fal.  Yea,  if  he  said  my  ring  was  copper. 

P.  Hen.  I  say  'tis  copper.  Darest  thou  be  as 
good  as  thy  word  now  ? 

FaL  Why,  Hal,  thou  knowest,  as  thou  art  but 


man,  I  dare :  but  as  thou  art  prince,  I  fear  thee 
as  I  fear  the  roaring  of  the  lion's  whelp. 

P.  Hen.  And  why  not  as  the  lion? 

Fal.  The  King  himself  is  to  be  feared  as  the 
lion.  Dost  thou  think  I  '11  fear  thee  as  I  fear  thy 
father  ?  nay,  an  I  do,  I  pray  God  my  girdle  break  I 

P.  Hen.  O,  if  it  should,  how  would  thy  guts  fall 
about  thy  knees!  But,  sirrah,  there 's  no  room  for 
faith,  truth,  nor  honesty,  in  this  bosom  of  thine : 
it  is  filled  up  with  guts  and  midriff.  Charge  an 
honest  woman  with  picking  thy  pocket !  Why, 
thou  whoreson,  impudent,  embossed  rascal,  if 
there  were  anything  in  thy  pocket  but  tavern 
reckonings,  memorandums  of  bawdy-houses,  and 
one  poor  pennyworth  of  sugar-candy  to  make  thee 
long-winded ;  if  thy  pocket  were  enriched  with 
any  other  injuries  but  these,  I  am  a  villain.  And 
yet  you  will  stand  to  it  you  will  not  pocket  up 
wrong !  Art  thou  not  ashamed  ? 

Fal.  Dost  thou  hear,  Hal?  thou  knowest  in  the 
state  of  innocency  Adam  fell ;  and  what  should 
poor  Jack  Falstaff  do  in  the  days  of  villany  7 
Thou  seest  I  have  more  flesh  than  another  man ; 
and  therefore  more  frailty .—>You  confess,  then, 
you  picked  my  pocket  ? 

P.  Hen,  It  appears  so  by  the  story. 

Fal.  Hostess,  I  forgive  thee.  Go,  make  ready 
breakfast :  love  tliy  husband,  look  to  thy  servants, 
cherish  thy  guests.  Thou  shalt  find  me  tractable 
to  any  honest  reason  :  thou  seest  I  am  pacified. 
— Still ! — Nay,  pr'y  thee  be  gone.  [Exit  Hostess. 
Now,  Hal,  to  the  news  at  court :  for  the  robbery, 
lad,  how  is  that  answered  ? 

P.  Hen.  O  my  sweet  beef,  I  must  still  be  good 
angel  to  thee : — the  money  is  paid  back  again. 

Fal.  O,  I  do  not  like  that  paying  back ;  't  is  a 
double  labour. 

P.  Hen,  I  am  good  friends  with  my  father, 
and  may  do  anything. 

Fed,  Rob  me  the  exchequer  the  first  thing  thou 
doest ;  and  do  it  with  unwashed  hands  too. 

Bard.  Do,  my  lord. 

P.  Hen.  I  have  procured  thee,  Jack,  a  charge 
of  foot. 

Fal.  I  would  it  had  been  of  horse.  Where  shall 
I  find  one  that  can  steal  well  ?  O  for  a  fine  thief 
of  the  age  of  two-and-twenty,  or  thereabouts  !  I 
am  heinously  unprovided.  Well,  God  be  thanked 
for  these  rebels ;  they  offend  none  but  the  vir- 
tuous :  I  laud  them,  I  praise  them. 

P.  Hen.  Bardolph, — 

Bard.  My  lord  ? 

P.  Hen.  Go,  bear  this  letter  to  Lord  John  of 
Lancaster, 
To  my  brother  John :  this  to  my  Lord  of  West^ 

morland. — 
Go,  Poins,  to  horse,  to  horse ;  for  thou  and  I 
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Have  tliiity  milei  to  ride  jet  ere  dinner-time. — 
Jack,  meet  me  to-moTrow  i'lhe  Temple-hall, 
At  two  o'clock  i'  the  aflemooii : 
There  *halt  thou  know  thy  charge,  end  there  re- 
Money  and  order  for  their  furniture. 


The  hind  U  burning  I  Percy  stands  on  high; 
And  either  they  or  we  must  lovrei  lie. 

[£«euni  Prince,  Poins,  and  Bakdolfh. 
FaL  Rare  words !  brave  world ! — Hosteu,  my 
breakfast :  come. — 
O,  1  could  wish  thia  tavem  were  my  drum!  [£iiJ. 


Scene  I. — 7%«  JUbel  Camp  near  Shrewsbury. 
Enter  Hotsfuh,  Worcestek,  and  Douqlas. 

Hot.  Welliaid,  my  nobleScot.  If  speaking  truth 
In  Ihia  fine  age  were  not  thought  flattery, 
Such  attribution  aliould  the  Dougtai  have 
As  not  a  soldier  of  this  leason's  stamp 
Should  go  80  general  current  through  the  world. 
By  heaven,  I  cannot  flatter :  I  defy 
The  tonguea  of  soothers :  but  a  braver  place 
In  my  heart's  love  hath  no  man  thau  yourself. 
Nay,  task  me  to  my  word:  approve  me,  lord. 

Hotig.  Thou  ait  the  king  of  honour: 
No  man  so  potent  breathes  upon  the  ground. 
But  1  will  beard  him. 

Hot.  Do  to,  and  't  is  well. — 

Enter  a  Messenger  tnitk  Itltert. 

Wiiat  letters  hast  thou  there}  Icanbutthank  you. 

Meu.  These  letters  come  from  your  father, — 

Hot.  Letter!  from  him !    why  comes  he  not 

himself? 
Met.  He  cannot  come,  my  lord :  be '»  grievous 

Hot.  'Zounds  t  how  has  he  the  leisure  to  be  sick 
In  such  a  justling  timet  Who  leads  his  power ; 
Under  whose  government  come  they  along  f 

Meu.  His  letters  beai  his  mind,  not  I,  my  lord. 

Wor.  1  pr'y  thee  tell  me,  doth  he  keep  his  bed? 

Men.  He  did,  my  lord,  four  days  ere  I  setforth; 
And  at  the  time  of  my  departure  thence 
He  was  much  feared  by  his  physicians. 

Wor.  1  would  the  state  of  time  had  first  been 
wliole, 
Ere  he  by  sickness  had  been  visited : 
His  health  was  never  better  wortli  than  now. 

Hot.  Sick  now;  droop  now!    This  sickness 
doth  infect 


The  very  life-blood  of  our  enterprise  : 
'Tis  catcliing  hither,  even  to  our  camp. 
He  writes  me  here,  that  inward  sickness 
And  (hat  his  friends  by  deputation  could  nol 
So  soon  be  drawn :  nor  did  he  think  it  meet 
To  lay  9o  dangerous  and  dear  a  trust 
On  any  soul  removed,  but  ou  his  own. 
Yet  doth  he  give  us  bold  advertisement 
That  with  our  small  conjunction  we  should  on. 
To  see  how  fortune  is  disposed  to  us: 
For,  as  lie  writes,  there  is  no  quailing  now. 
Because  the  King  is  certainly  possessed 
Of  all  our  purposes.     What  say  you  to  it! 

Wor.  Your  father's  sickness  is  a  maim  to  ui. 

Hot.  A  perilous  gash,  a  very  limb  lopped  oE 
And  yet,  in  faith,  't  is  not :  liis  present  want 
Seems  more  than  we  shall  find  it. — Were  it  good 
To  set  the  exact  wealth  of  all  our  state* 

On  the  nice  hazard  of  one  doubtful  hour? 
It  were  not  good :  for  therein  should  we  read 
The  very  bottom  and  the  soul  of  hope  ; 
The  very  list,  tlie  very  utmost  bound 
Of  all  our  fortunes. 

Doug.  'Faith,  and  so  we  should ; 

We  may  boldly  spend  upon  the  hope  of  what 


Ist< 


nthis. 


A  comfort  of  retirement  lives  ii 

Hot.  A  rendezvous,  a  home  to  fly  unto, 
If  that  the  devil  and  mischance  look  big 
Upon  the  maidenhead  of  oiu'  affairs. 

Wor.  Butyetl  would  your  fatherhadbeen  here. 
The  quality  and  liair  of  our  attempt 
Brooks  no  division.     It  will  be  thought 
By  some,  that  knows  not  why  he  is  away. 
That  wisdom,  loyalty,  and  mere  dislike 
Of  our  proceedings,  kept  the  earl  from  hence. 
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And  think  how  such  an  apprehension 

May  turn  the  tide  of  fearful  faction. 

And  breed  a  kind  of  question  in  our  cause  : 

For  well  you  know,  we  of  the  offering  side 

Must  keep  aloof  from  strict  arbitrement, 

And  stop  all  sight-holes,  every  loop,  from  whence 

The  eye  of  reason  may  pry  in  upon  us. 

This  absence  of  your  father's  draws  a  curtain, 

That  shews  the  ignorant  a  kind  of  fear 

Before  not  dreamt  of. 

Hot.  You  strain  too  far. 

I  rather  of  his  absence  make  this  use  : — 
It  lends  a  lustre  and  more  great  opinion, 
A  larger  dare,  to  our  great  enterprise, 
Than  if  the  earl  were  here :  for  men  must  think, 
If  we  without  his  help  can  make  a  head 
To  push  against  the  kingdom,  with  his  help 
We  shall  overturn  it  topsy-turvy  down. — 
Yet  all  goes  well ;  yet  all  our  joints  are  whole. 
Doug,  As  heart  can  think.   There  is  not  such 
a  word 
Spoke  of  in  Scotland  as  this  term  of  fear. 

Enter  Sir  Richard  Vernon. 

Hot  My  cousin  Vernon  !  welcome  by  my  soul. 

Ver.  Pray  God  my  news  be  worth  a  welcome, 
lord. 
The  Earl  of  Westmorland,  seven  thousand  strong, 
Is  marching  hither  wards  :  with  him  Prince  John. 

Hot,  No  harm.     What  more  ? 

Ver,  And  further,  I  have  learned 

The  King  himself  in  person  is  set  forth. 
Or  hitherwards  intended  speedily. 
With  strong  and  mighty  preparation. 

Hot.  Heshallbe  welcome  too.  Where  is  his  son, 
The  nimble-footed  madcap  Prince  of  Wales, 
And  his  comrades,  that  daffed  the  world  aside, 
And  bid  it  pass  ? 

Ver.  All  furnished,  all  in  arms : 

All  plumed  like  estridges  that  wing  the  wind ; 
Bated  like  eagles  having  lately  bathed  ; 
Glittering  in  golden  coats,  like  images  ; 
As  full  of  spirit  as  the  month  of  May, 
And  gorgeous  as  the  sun  at  midsummer ; 
Wanton  as  youthful  goats,  wild  as  young  bulls. 
I  saw  young  Harry,  with  his  beaver  on. 
His  cuisses  on  his  thighs,  gallantly  armed. 
Rise  from  the  ground  like  feathered  Mercury, 
And  vaulted  with  such  ease  into  his  seat 
As  if  an  angel  had  dropped  down  from  the  clouds 
To  turn  and  wind  a  fiery  Pegasus, 
And  witch  the  world  with  noble  horsemanship. 

Hot.  No  more,  no  more  :  worse  than  the  sun 
in  March 
This  praise  doth  nourish  agues.  Let  them  come  : 
They  come  like  sacrifices  in  their  trim. 
And  to  the  fire-eyed  maid  of  smoky  war. 


All  hot  and  bleeding,  will  we  offer  them : 
The  maiUd  Mars  shall  on  his  altar  sit 
Up  to  the  ears  in  blood.     I  am  tm  fire 
To  hear  this  rich  reprisal  is  so  nigh. 
And  yet  not  ours. — Come,  let  me  take  my  horse, 
Who  is  to  bear  me  like  a  thunderbolt 
Against  the  bosom  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  : 
Hurry  to  Harry  shall,  hot  horse  to  horse, 
Meet  and  ne'er  part,  till  one  drop  down  a  corse. 

0  that  Glendower  were  come! 
Ver.  There  is  more  news : 

1  learned  in  Worcester,  as  I  rode  along, 

He  cannot  draw  his  power  this  fourteen  days. 

Doug.  That's  tlie  worst  tidings  that  I  l.ear 
of  yet. 

Wor.  Ay,  by  my  faith  that  bears  a  frosty  sound. 

Hot.  What  may  the  King's  whole  battle  reach 
unto  ? 

Ver.  To  thirty  thousand. 

Hot.  Forty  let  it  be : 

My  father  and  Glendower  being  both  away. 
The  powers  of  us  may  serve  so  great  a  day. 
Come,  let  us  make  a  muster  speedily : 
Doomsday  is  near  :  die  all,  die  merrily. 

Doug.  Talk  not  of  dying  :  I  am  out  of  fear 
Of  death  or  death's  hand,  for  this  one  half  year. 

\_Exeunf. 


Scene  II. — A  public  Road  near  Coventry. 

Enter  Ym.stktt  and  Bardolph. 

Fal,  Bardolph,  get  thee  before  to  Coventry : 
fill  me  a  bottle  of  sack.  Our  soldiers  shall  march 
through :  we  '11  to  Sutton-Colfield  to-night 

Bard,  Will  you  give  me  money,  captain  ? 

Fal.  Lay  out,  lay  out. 

Bard.  This  bottle  makes  an  angel. 

Fal,  An  if  it  do,  take  it  for  thy  labour;  and  if 
it  make  twenty,  take  them  all :  I  '11  answer  the 
coinage.  Bid  my  lieutenant  Peto  meet  me  at  the 
town's  end. 

Bard.  1  will,  captain  :  farewell.  [£xt^ 

Fal,  If  I  be  not  ashamed  of  my  soldiers,  I  am 
a  soused  gurnet.  I  have  misused  the  King's  press 
damnably.  I  have  got,  in  exchange  of  a  hundred- 
and-fifty  soldiers,  three  hundred  and  odd  pounds. 
I  press  me  none  but  good  householders ;  yeomen's 
sons :  inquire  me  out  contracted  bachelors,  such 
as  had  been  asked  twice  on  the  bans;  such  a 
commodity  of  warm  slaves  as  had  as  lief  hear  the 
devil  as  a  drum :  such  as  fear  the  report  of  a  caliver 
worse  than  a  struck  fowl,  or  a  hurt  wild>duck.  I 
pressed  me  none  but  such  toasts-and-butter,  with 
hearts  in  their  bellies  no  bigger  than  pins'-heads ; 
and  they  have  bought  out  their  services :  and  now 
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my  wlioli 
corporals, 
panics,  b1 
the  paint 
doga  licke 


and  a  loi 
honourabi 

Biici«nL     And  aucii  lisve  I,  to  fill  up  llie      ' 
rooms  of  tliem  lliat  have  boiiglit  out  llieir 
services,   iliat   you   would   think  tliat   1  Und  a 
liiindred-and-lifty  tattered  prodigals,  lately  come 
from  a  wine-keeping,  from  eating  draff  and  hnsks. 
A  mad  fellow  met  me  on  the  way,  and  told  me 
I  had  unloaded  all  the  gibbets  and  pressed  the 
dead    bodies.      No   eye   hath    seen    a;ich   scare- 
crows,    I  'II  not  march  through  Coventry  with 
them ;  that 's  flat.     Nay,  and  the  villains  mnrcli    ' 
wide   betwixt  the  Icgi,  as   if  they   had   gyves 
on :   for,  indeed,  I  had  ihc  most  of  them  out  of  , 
prison.     Tliere  's  but  a  shirt  and  a  half  in  all 
my  company;   and  the  hnlf-shirt  is  two  napkins 
tacked  together,  and  thrown  over  the  shoulders   I 
like  a  herald's  coat  without   sleeves;   and   the   < 
shirt,  1«  say  tlie  truth,  stolen  from  my  host  at 
Saint   Alban's,    or   the   red-nose   innkeeper   of  i 
Da'entry.     But  that's  all  one :  they  11  find  linen    [ 
eoough  on  every  hedge. 


Enler  Prince  Henry  an 
P.  Hen.   How  now,  blown  Jack ;    how   now 

Fal.  Whal,  Hall  How  now,  mad  wag:  what 
a  devil  dost  thou  in  Waricickshire? — My  good 
lord  of  Westmorland,  I  cry  you  mercy ;  I  thought 
your  honour  had  already  been  at  Shrewsbury. 

Welt.  'Faith,  Sir  John,  'lismore  than  time  that 
I  were  there,  and  you  too;  but  my  power*  arc 


tliere  already.     Tlie  King,  I  can  tell  you,  looks 
for  us  all:  we  must  away  all  night 

Fal.  Tut,  never  fear  me:  I  am  as  vigilant  as 
a  cat  lo  steal  cream. 

P.  Hen.  I  think  to  steal  cream,  indeed;  for 
thy  then  hath  already  made  thee  butter.  But 
tell  me.  Jack,  whose  fellows  are  these  that  come 
after  f 

Fal.  Mine,  Hal,  mine. 

P.  Hen,   I  did  never  see  luch  pitiful  rascals. 

Fal.  Tut,  Cut:  good  enough  to  toss:  food  for 
powder:  they '11  fill  a  pit  as  well  as  better.  Tush, 
man,  mortal  men,  mortal  men. 

Weit.  Ay,  but.  Sir  John,  methinks  they  are 
exceeding  poor  and  hare  ;  too  beggarly, 

Fal.  'Faith,  for  their  poverty,  I  know  not  where 
they  had  that :  and  for  their  bareness,  I  am  sure 
they  never  learned  that  of  me. 

P.  Hen.  No,  I  'II  be  sworn,  unlets  you  call 
three  fingers  on  the  ribs  bare.  But,  sirrah,  make 
haste:  Percy  is  already  in  the  field. 

Fal.  What,  is  the  King  encamped! 

Ifrit.  He  is,  Sir  John :  I  fear  we  ahall  slay 
100  long. 

FaL   Well, 
To  the  latter  end  of  a  fray,  and  the  beginning  of 

Flu  a  dull  fighter  and  a  keen  guest.      lExeunf. 
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Scene  III. — The  Rebel  Camp  near  Shrewsbury. 

EHt€r  Hotspur,  Worcester,  Douglas,  and 

Vernon. 

Hoi,  We  11  fight  with  him  to-night. 

War.  It  may  not  be. 

Douff,  You  give  him  then  advantage. 

Fer.  Not  a  whit. 

Hot,  Why  say  you  so  ?  looks  he  not  for  supply  ? 

Fer.  So  do  we. 

Hot,  His  is  certain ;  ours  is  doubtfiil. 

Wor,  Good  cousin,  be  advised :  stir  not  to-night. 

Fer.  Do  not,  my  lord. 

Douff.  You  do  not  counsel  well : 

You  speak  it  out  of  fear  and  cold  heart. 

Fer.  Do  me  no  slander,  Douglas :  by  my  life 
(And  I  dare  well  maintain  it  with  my  life), 
If  well-respected  honour  bid  me  on, 
I  hold  as  little  counsel  with  weak  fear 
As  you,  my  lord,  or  any  Scot  that  this  day  lives. 
Let  it  be  seen  to-morrow  in  the  battle 
Which  of  us  fears.  • 

Doug,  Yea,  or  to-night 

Fer,  Content. 

Hot.  To-night,  say  I. 

Fer.  Come,  come,  it  may  not  be.     I  wonder 
much, 
Being  men  of  such  great  leading  as  you  are, 
That  you  foresee  not  what  impediments 
Drag  back  our  expedition.     Certain  horse 
Of  my  cousin  Vernon's  are  not  yet  come  up : 
Your  uncle  Worcester's  horse  came  but  to-day ; 
And  now  their  pride  and  mettle  is  asleep, 
Their  courage  with  hard  labour  tame  and  dull, 
That  not  a  horse  is  half  the  half  of  himself, 

Hot,  So  are  the  horses  of  the  enemy 
lu  genera],  journey-bated  and  brought  low : 
The  better  part  of  ours  is  full  of  rest. 

Wor,  The  number  of  the  King  exceedeth  ours : 
For  God's  sake,  cousin,  stay  till  all  come  in. 

[  TVie  trumpet  sounds  a  parley. 

Enter  Sir  Walter  Blunt. 

Blunt. I  come  with  gracious  offers  from  the  King, 
If  you  vouchsafe  me  hearing  and  respect. 

Hot.  Welcome,  Sir  Walter  Blunt :  and  'would 
to  God 
You  were  of  our  determination. 
Some  of  us  love  you  well :  and  even  those  some 
Envy  your  great  deservings  and  good  name, 
Because  you  are  not  of  our  quality, 
But  stand  against  us  like  an  enemy. 

Blunt.   And  God  defend  but  still   I  should 
stand  so. 
So  long  as,  out  of  limit  and  true  rule, 
You  stand  against  anointed  majesty. 
Bnt  to  my  charge : — The  King  hath  sent  to  know 


The  nature  of  your  griefs,  and  whereupon 
You  conjure  from  the  breast  of  civil  peace 
Such  bold  hostility,  teaching  his  duteous  land 
Audacious  cruelty.     If  that  the  King 
Have  any  W&y  your  good  deserts  forgot. 
Which  he  confesseth  to  be  manifold, 
He  bids  you  name  your  griefs ;  and  with  all  speed 
You  shall  have  your  desires,  with  interest ; 
And  pardon  absolute  for  yourself,  and  these 
Herein  mi:»led  by  your  suggestion. 

Hot,  The  King  is  kind ;  and  well  we  know,  the 
King 
Knows  at  what  time  to  promise,  when  to  pay. 
My  father,  and  my  uncle,  and  myself. 
Did  give  him  that  same  royalty  he  wears : 
And,  when  he  was  not  six-and-twenty  strong. 
Sick  in  the  world's  regard,  wretched  and  low, 
A  poor  unminded  outlaw  sneaking  home, 
My  father  gave  him  welcome  to  the  shore : 
And,  when  he  heard  him  swear  and  vow  to  God 
He  came  but  to  be  Duke  of  Lancaster, 
To  sue  his  livery,  and  beg  his  peace 
With  tears  of  innocency  and  terms  of  zeal, 
My  father,  in  kind  heart  and  pity  moved. 
Swore  him  assistance,  and  performed  it  too. 
Now,  when  the  lords  and  barons  of  the  realm 
Perceived  Northumberland  did  lean  to  him. 
The  more  and  less  came  in  with  cap  and  knee  : 
Met  him  in  boroughs,  cities,  villages ; 
Attended  him  on  bridges,  stood  in  lanes ; 
Laid  gifls  before  him,  proffered  him  their  oaths ; 
Gave  him  their  heirs ;  as  pages  followed  him, 
Even  at  the  heels,  in  golden  multitudes. 
He  presently,  as  greatness  knows  itself, 
Steps  me  a  little  higher  than  his  vow 
Made  to  my  father,  while  his  blood  was  poor, 
Upon  the  naked  shore  at  Ravenspurg  : 
And  now,  forsooth,  takes  on  him  to  reform 
Some  certain  edicts,  and  some  strait  decrees. 
That  lie  too  heavy  on  the  commonwealth : 
Cries  out  upon  abuses,  seems  to  weep 
Over  his  country's  wrongs :  and  by  this  face, 
This  seeming  brow  of  justice,  did  he  win 
The  hearts  of  all  that  he  did  angle  for. 
Proceeded  further :  cut  me  off  the  heads 
Of  all  the  favourites  that  the  absent  King 
In  deputation  left  behind  him  here, 
When  he  was  personal  in  the  Irish  war. 

Blunt,  Tut ;  I  came  not  to  hear  this. 

Hot,  Then  to  the  point : 

In  short  time  after  he  deposed  the  King ; 
Soon  after  that  deprived  him  of  his  life ; 
And,  in  the  neck  of  that,  tasked  the  whole  state : 
To  make  that  worse,  suffered  his  kinsman  March 
( Who  is,  if  every  owner  were  well  placed, 
Indeed  his  king)  to  be  engaged  in  Wales, 
There  without  ransom  to  lie  forfeited  : 
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Disgraced  me  in  my  happy  victories ; 
Sought  to  entrap  me  by  intelligence ; 
Rated  my  micle  from  the  council-board ; 
In  rage  dismissed  my  father  from  the  court ; 
Broke  oath  on  oath,  committed  wrong  on  wrong ; 
And,  in  conclusion,  drove  us  to  seek  out 
This  head  of  safety :  and  withal,  to  pry 
Into  his  title ;  the  which  we  find 
Too  indirect  for  long  continuance. 

Blunt,  Shall  I  return  this  answer  to  the  King? 

Hot,    Not  so,   Sir  Walter :    we  *11  withdraw 
awhile. 
Go  to  the  King  :  and  let  there  be  impawned 
Some  surety  for  a  safe  return  again. 
And  in  the  morning  early  shall  mine  uncle 
Bring  him  our  purposes :  and  so  farewell. 

Blunt.  I  would  you  would  accept  of  grace  and 
love. 

Hot.  And  't  may  be,  so  we  shall. 

Blunt.  'Pray  heaven  you  do ! 

^Exeunt, 


Scene  IV. — York,  yf  Room  in  the  Archbishop's 

House, 

Enter  the  Akchbishot  or  Yokx  and  a  Gentleman. 

Arch,  Hie,  good  Sir  Michael :  bear  this  sealed 
brief 
With  winged  haste  to  the  lord  mareschal : 
This  to  my  cousin  Scroop :  and  all  the  rest 
To  whom  they  are  directed.     If  you  knew 
How  much  they  do  import,  you  would  make  haste. 

Gent,  My  good  lord,  I  guess  their  tenor. 

Arch,  Like  enough  you  do. 
To-morrow,  good  Sir  Michael,  is  a  day 
Wherein  the  fortune  of  ten  thousand  men 


Must  'bide  the  touch :  for,  sir,  at  Shrewsbury, 

As  I  am  truly  given  to  understand. 

The  King,  with  mighty  and  quick-raised  power. 

Meets  with  Lord  Harry :  and  I  fear.  Sir  Micliael, 

What  with  the  sickness  of  Northumberland 

(Whose  power  was  in  the  first  proportion), 

A  nd  what  with  Owen  Glendower's  absence  thence 

(Wiio  with  them  was  a  rated  sinew  too, 

And  comes  not  in,  o'erruled  by  prophecies), 

I  fear  the  power  of  Percy  is  too  weak 

To  wage  an  instant  trial  with  the  King. 

Gent,  Why,  my  good  lord,  you  need  not  fear : 

there 's  Douglas 
And  Lord  Mortimer. 

Arch,  No,  Mortimer  is  not  there. 

Gent,  But  there  is  Mordake,  Vernon,  Lord 

Harry  Percy ; 
And  there 's  my  lord  of  Worcester,  and  a  head 
Of  gallant  warriors,  noble  gentlemen. 
Arch,  And  so  there  is:  but  yet  the  King  hath 

drawn 
The  special  head  of  all  the  land  together : 
The  Prince  of  Wales,  Lord  John  of  Lancaster, 
The  noble  Westmorland,  and  warlike  Blunt ; 
And  many  more  corrivals,  and  dear  men 
Of  estimation  and  command  in  arms. 

Getit,  Doubt  not,  my  lord,  they  shall  be  well 

opposed. 
Arch.  I  hope  no  less ;  yet  needful  't  is  to  fesr : 
And  to  prevent  the  worst,  Sir  Michael,  speed. 
For  if  Lord  Percy  thrive  not,  ere  the  King 
Dismiss  his  power  he  means  to  visit  us ; 
For  he  hath  heard  of  our  confederacy, 
And  'tis  but  wisdom  to  make   strong  against 

him: 
Therefore  make  haste.     I  must  go  write  again 
To  other  friends:  and  so  farewell.  Sir  Michael. 

[^Exeunt  teveralltf. 
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■  I.— TXfKina'i  Camp  n 


r  Shrewibuiy. 


Enl€T  KiNd   Henrt,    Phince  Henri,    Prince 

John  of  Lancaster,  Sir  Walter  Blunt, 

and  Sir  John  FALSTArF. 

K.  Hen.  How  bloodily  the  sun  begini  to  peer 
Above  fon  biuky  bill  I     The  day  looki  pale 
At  hii  distempersture. 

P.  Hen.  Tlie  loulhern  wind 

Dolh  play  the  trumpet  to  his  purpoaei. 
And,  hy  hii  hollow  whistling  in  the  leaves, 
Farelels  a  tempeal  and  a  blualering  day. 

K.Hen.  Then  with  the  losers  let  it  sympathise; 
For  nothing  can  seem  foul  to  those  that  win. — 

Trumpet.     Enter  Worcester  ani  Vernon. 
How  now,  my  lord  of  Woreenter  f  't  is  not  well 
That  you  uid  I  should  meet  upon  buc)i  tenns 
As  now  we  meet.     You  have  deceived  our  truat, 
And  made  us  doff  our  easy  robes  of  peace 
Tu  crush  our  old  limbs  in  ungentle  steel. 
This  is  not  well,  my  lord;  this  is  not  well. 
What  say  you  to  itt     Will  you  again  uaknit 
This  churlish  knot  of  all-ahhorr£d  war. 
And  move  in  that  obedient  orb  again 
Wliere  you  did  give  a  fair  and  natural  light. 
And  be  no  more  an  exhaled  meteor, 
A  prodigy  of  fear,  and  a  portent 
Ofbroochid  mischief  to  the  unborn  times? 

War.  Hear  me,  my  liege  : 
For  mine  own  part  I  could  be  well  content 
tuu  the  lag-end  of  my  life 


With  quiet  hours :  for  1  do  protest 

I  have  not  sought  the  day  of  this  dislike. 

K.  Hen,  You  have  not  sought  it !  how  comes  it, 
thent 

FaL  Rebellion  lay  in  his  way,  and  he  found  iL 

P.  Hen,  Peace,  cliewet,  peace. 

Wor.  It  pleased  your  majesty  to  turn  your  looks 
Of  favour  from  myself  and  all  our  house ; 
And  yet  I  must  remember  you,  my  lord, 
We  were  the  first  and  dearest  of  your  friends. 
For  you  my  staff  of  office  did  I  break 
In  Richard's  time,  and  posted  day  and  night 
To  meet  you  on  the  way  and  kiss  your  hand. 
When  yet  you  were  in  place  and  in  account 
Nothing  BO  strong  and  fortunate  as  I. 
It  was  myself,  my  brother,  and  his  son. 
That  brought  you  home,  and  boldly  did  outdare 
The  dangers  of  the  time.     You  swore  to  us 
(And  you  did  swear  that  oath  at  Dunca^li.'i ) 
Tliat  you  did  nothing  purpose  'gainst  the  stale, 
Nor  claim  no  further  than  your  new-fallen  right, 
The  seat  of  Gaunt,  dukedom  of  Lancaster : 
To  this  we  swore  our  aid.     But  in  short  apace 
It  rained  down  fortune  showering  on  your  head. 
And  such  a  flood  of  greatness  fell  on  you, — 
Wliat  with  our  help,  what  with  the  absent  King, 
Whdt  with  the  injuries  of  a  wanton  time, 
Tlie  seeming  suS'erancea  that  you  had  home. 
And  the  coiitrarious  winds  that  held  the  King 
So  long  in  his  unlucky  Irisli  wars 
That  all  in  England  did  repute  him  dead,— 
And,  from  this  swarm  affair  advantages. 
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You  took  occasion  to  be  quickly  wooed 
To  gripe  the  general  sway  into  your  hand ; 
Forgot  your  oath  to  us  at  Doncaster ; 
Andy  being  fed  by  us,  you  used  us  so 
As  that  ungentle  gull  the  cuckoo's  bird 
Useth  the  sparrow :  did  oppress  our  nest; 
Grew  by  our  feeding  to  so  great  a  bulk 
That  even  our  love  durst  not  come  near  your  sight, 
For  fear  of  swallowing ;  but  with  nimble  wing 
We  were  enforced,  for  safety  sake,  to  fly 
Out  of  your  sight,  and  raise  this  present  head : 
Whereby  we  stand  opposed  by  such  means 
As  you  yourself  have  forged  against  yourself, 
By  unkind  usage,  dangerous  countenance, 
And  violation  of  all  faith  and  troth 
Sworn  to  us  in  your  younger  enterprise. 

K,  Hen,  These  things,  indeed,  you  have  arti- 
culated, 
Proclaimed  at  market-crosses,  read  in  churches, 
To  face  the  garment  of  rebellion 
With  some  fine  colour  that  may  please  the  eye 
Of  fickle  changelings  and  poor  discontents. 
Which  gape  and  rub  the  elbow  at  the  news 
Of  hurlyburly  innovation : 
And  never  yet  did  insurrection  want 
Such  water-colours  to  im paint  his  cause. 
Nor  moody  beggars  starving  for  a  time 
Of  pellmell  havock  and  confusion. 

P,  Htm,  In  both  our  armies  there  is  many  a  soul 
Shall  pay  full  dearly  for  this  encounter, 
If  once  they  join  in  trial.     Tell  your  nephew 
The  Prince  of  Wales  doth  join  with  all  the  world 
In  praise  of  Henry  Percy.     By  my  hopes 
(This  present  enterprise  set  ofi'his  head), 
I  do  not  think  a  braver  gentleman, 
More  active-valiant,  or  more  valiant-young, 
More  daring  or  more  bold,  is  now  alive 
To  grace  this  latter  age  with  noble  deeds. 
For  my  purt,  I  may  speak  it  to  my  shame, 
I  have  a  truant  been  to  chivalry  ; 
And  so  I  hear  he  doth  account  me  too : 
Yet  this  before  my  father's  majesty, — 
I  am  content  that  he  shall  take  the  odds 
Of  his  great  name  and  estimation, 
And  will,  to  save  the  blood  on  either  side, 
Try  fortune  with  him  in  a  single  figlit. 

K»  Hen,  And,  Prince  of  Wales,  so  dare  wc 
venture  thee. 
Albeit  considerations  infinite 
Do  make  against  it — No,  good  Worcester,  no. 
We  love  our  people  well ;  even  those  we  love 
Tliat  are  misled  upon  your  cousin's  part : 
And,  will  they  take  the  offer  of  our  grace. 
Both  he  and  they  and  you,  yea,  every  man, 
Shall  be  my  friend  again,  and  I  '11  be  his. 
So  tell  your  cousin,  and  bring  me  word 
What  he  will  do. — But  if  he  will  not  yield. 


Rebuke  and  dread  correction  wait  on  us, 
And  they  shall  do  their  office.     So,  begone : 
We  will  not  now  be  troubled  with  reply. 
We  offer  fair ;  take  it  advisedly. 

\Exeuni  Worcester  and  Vesnon. 

P.  Hen,  It  will  not  be  accepted,  on  my  life : 
The  Douglas  and  the  Hotspur  both  together 
Are  confident  against  the  world  in  arms. 

K.  Hen,  Hence,  therefore,  every  leader  to  his 
charge. 
For  on  their  answer  will  we  set  on  them : 
And  God  befriend  us  as  our  cause  is  just 

[Exeunt  Ring,  Blunt,  and  Prince  John. 

Pal.  Hal,  if  thou  see  me  down  in  the  battle, 
and  bestride  me,  so :  't  is  a  point  of  friendship. 

P.  Hen,  Nothing  but  a  colossus  can  do  thee 
that  friendship.     Say  thy  prayers,  and  farewell. 

Pal.  I  would  it  were  bed-time,  Hal,  and  all  well. 

P,  Hen,  Why,  thou  owest  Heaven  a  death. 

[EiU. 

Pal.  T  is  not  due  yet :  I  would  be  loath  to 
pay  him  before  his  day.  What  need  I  be  so  for- 
ward with  him  that  calls  not  on  me?  Well,  'tis 
no  matter :  honour  pricks  me  on.  Yea,  but  how 
if  honour  prick  me  off  when  I  come  on ;  how 
then?  Can  honour  set-to  a  leg?  No.  Or  an 
arm?  No.  Or  take  away  the  grief  of  a  wound? 
No.  Honour  hath  no  skill  in  surgery,  then? 
No.  What  is  honour?  A  word.  What  is  in  diat 
word  honour  ?  What  is  that  honour  ?  Air.  A 
trim  reckoning ! — Who  hath  it?  He  that  died 
o'  Wednesday.  Doth  he  feel  it?  No.  Doth  he 
hear  it?  No.  Is  it  insensible,  then?  Yea,  to  the 
dead.  But  will  it  not  live  with  the  living?  No. 
Why  ?  Detraction  will  not  suffer  it — ^Therefore 
1  '11  none  of  it.  Honour  is  a  mere  scutcheon : 
and  so  ends  my  catechism.  [£xit 


Scene  II. — The  Rebel  Camp, 

Enter  Worcester  and  Vernon, 

Wor.  O  no,  my  nephew  must  not  know,  Sir 
Richard, 
The  liberal  kind  offer  of  the  King. 

Fer,  *T  were  best  he  did. 

JVor.  Then  are  we  all  undone. 

It  is  not  possible,  it  cannot  be. 
The  King  should  keep  his  word  in  loving  us : 
He  will  suspect  us  still,  and  find  a  time 
To  punish  this  offence  in  other  faults. 
Suspicion,  all  our  lives,  shall  be  stuck  full  of  eyes: 
For  treason  is  but  trusted  like  the  fox ; 
Who,  ne'er  so  tame,  so  cherished,  and  locked  up, 
Will  have  a  wild  trick  of  his  ancestors. 
Look  how  we  can,  or  sad  or  merrily, 
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Inteipretation  will  misquote  our  looks ; 

And  we  shall  feed  like  oxen  at  a  stall, 

The  better  cherished  still  the  nearer  death. 

My  nephew's  trespass  may  be  well  forgot ; 

It  hath  the  excuse  of  youth  and  heat  of  blood, 

And  an  adopted  name  of  privilege, — 

A  hare-brained  Hotspur,  governed  by  a  spleen. 

All  his  offences  live  upon  my  head, 

And  on  his  father's: — we  did  train  him  on ; 

And  his  corruption  being  ta'en  from  us, 

We,  as  the  spring  of  all,  shall  pay  for  all. 

Therefore,  good  cousin,  let  not  Harry  know. 

In  any  case,  the  offer  of  the  King. 

Ver.  Deliver  what  you  will,  I  '11  say  't  is  so. 
Here  comes  your  cousin. 

Enter  Hotspur  and  Douglas;  Officers  and 
Soldiers,  behind. 

Hot,  My  uncle  is  returned : — deliver  up 
My  lord  of  Westmorland. — Uncle,  what  news? 

Wcr.  The  King  will  bid  you  battle  presently. 

Doug,  Defy  him  by  the  lord  of  Westmorland. 

Hot.  Lord  Douglas,  go  you  and  tell  him  so. 

Doug.  Marry  and  shall,  and  very  willingly. 

lExU. 

War.  There  is  no  seeming  mercy  in  the  King. 

Hot,  Did  you  beg  any  ?  God  forbid ! 

Wor.  I  told  him  gently  of  our  grievances, 
Of  his  oath-breaking :  which  he  mended  thus, — 
By  now  forswearing  that  he  is  forsworn. 
He  calls  us  rebels,  traitors ;  and  will  scourge 
With  haughty  arms  this  hateful  name  in  us. 

Re-enter  Douglas. 

Doug,  Arm,  gentlemen,  to  arms !  for  I  have 
thrown 
A  brave  defiance  in  King  Henry's  teeth. 
And  Westmorland  that  was  engaged, did  bear  it, 
W^hich  cannot  choose  but  bring  him  quickly  on. 

Wor.  The  Prince  of  Wales  stepped  forth  before 
the  King, 
And,  nephew,  challenged  you  to  single  fight. 

Hot.  O  'would  the  quarrel  lay  upon  our  heads, 
And  that  no  roan  might  draw  short  breath  to-day 
But  I  and  Harry  Monmouth !  Tell  me,  tell  me, 
How  shewed  his  tasking ;  seemed  it  in  contempt? 

Fer.  No,  by  my  soul :  I  never  in  my  life 
Did  bear  a  challenge  urged  more  modestly, 
Unless  a  brother  should  a  brother  dare 
To  gentle  exercise  and  proof  of  arms. 
He  gave  you  all  the  duties  of  a  man  ; 
Trimmed  up  your  praises  with  a  princely  tongue ; 
Spoke  your  deservings  like  a  chronicle ; 
Making  you  ever  better  than  his  praise, 
By  still  dispraising  praise  valued  with  you  : 
And  (which  became  him  like  a  prince  indeed) 
He  made  a  blushing  cital  of  himself. 


And  chid  his  truant  youth  with  such  a  grace 
As  if  he  mastered  there  a  double  spirit. 
Of  teaching  and  of  learning,  instantly. 
There  did  he  pause :  but  let  me  tell  the  world. 
If  he  outlive  the  envy  of  this  day, 
England  did  never  owe  so  sweet  a  hope. 
So  much  misconstrued  in  his  wantonness. 

Hot.  Cousin,  I  think  thou  art  enamoured 
Upon  his  follies :  never  did  I  hear 
Of  any  prince  so  wild  at  liberty. 
But  be  he  as  he  will,  yet  once  ere  night 
I  will  embrace  him  with  a  soldier's  arm. 
That  he  shall  shrink  under  my  courtesy. — 
Arm,  arm,  with  speed !     And,  fellows,  soldiers, 

friends. 
Better  consider  what  you  have  to  do, 
Than  I,  that  have  not  well  the  gift  of  tongue. 
Can  lift  your  blood  up  with  persuasion. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Men.  My  lord,  here  are  letters  for  you. 

Hot.  I  cannot  read  them  now. — 
O  gentlemen,  the  time  of  life  is  short : 
To  spend  that  shortness  basely  were  too  long. 
If  life  did  ride  upon  a  dial's  point, 
Still  ending  at  the  arrival  of  an  hour. 
An  if  we  live,  we  live  to  tread  on  kings : 
If  die,  brave  death,  when  princes  die  with  us ! 
Now  for  our  consciences, — the  arms  are  fair 
When  the  intent  of  bearing  them  is  just. 

Enter  another  Messenger. 

Meu.  My  lord,  prepare :  the  King  comes  on 
apace. 

Hot.  I  thank  him  that  he  cuts  me  firom  my  tale. 
For  I  profess  not  talking :  only  this, — 
Let  each  man  do  his  best :  and  here  draw  I  a  sword 
Whose  worthy  temper  I  intend  to  stain 
With  the  best  blood  that  I  can  meet  withal 
In  the  adventure  of  this  perilous  day. 
Now,  "Esperanc6 !  Percy  !"  and  set  on. — 
Sound  all  the  lofty  instruments  of  war. 
And  by  that  music  let  us  all  embrace  : 
For,  heaven  to  earth,  some  of  us  never  shall 
A  second  time  do  such  a  courtesy. 

[The  trumpet*  sound.     They  embrace,  and 
exeunt. 


Scene  III. — Plain  near  Shrewsbury. 

Excursions f  and  parties  fighting.     Alarum  to  the 
battle.  Then  enter  Douglas  and  Blunt,  meeting. 

Blunt.  W  hat  is  thy  name,  that  in  the  battle  thus 
Thou  crossest  me?  What  honour  dost  thou  seek 
Upon  my  head  7 
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Doug.        Know,  then,  my  name  is  Douglas : 
And  I  do  haunt  thee  in  the  hattle  thus, 
Because  some  tell  me  that  thou  art  a  king. 

Blunt.  They  tell  thee  true. 

Doug.  The  Lord  of  Stafford  dear  to-day  hath 
bought 
Thy  likeness :  for,  instead  of  thee,  King  Harry, 
This  sword  hath  ended  him.     So  shall  it  thee. 
Unless  thou  yield  thee  as  my  prisoner. 

Blunt.  I  was  not  bom  ayielder,  thou  proud  Scot : 
And  thou  shalt  find  a  king  that  will  revenge 
Lord  Stafford's  death. 

[Theyfighty  and  Blunt  m  dain. 

Enter  Hotspur. 

Hot.  O  Douglas,  hadst  thou  fought  at  Holme- 
don  thus, 
I  never  had  triumphed  upon  a  Scot. 

Doug.  All 's  done,  all 's  won :  here  breathless 
lies  the  King. 

Hot.  Where? 

Doug.  Here. 

Hot.  This,  Douglas?   no;  I  know  this  face 
full  well. 
A  gallant  knight  he  was,  his  name  was  Blunt: 
Semblably  furnished  like  the  King  himself. 

Doug.  A  fool  go  with  thy  soul  whither  it  goes ! 
A  borrowed  title  hast  thou  bought  too  dear. 
Why  didst  thou  tell  me  that  thou  wert  a  king  f 

Hot.  The  King  hath  many  marching  in  his  coats. 

Doug.  Now,  by  my  sword,  I  will  kill  all  his  coats : 
I  '11  murder  all  his  wardrobe,  piece  by  piece, 
Until  I  meet  the  King. 

Hot.  Up  and  away : 

Our  soldiers  stand  full  fairly  for  the  day. 

\^Exeunt. 

Other  Alarums.    Enter  Falstaff. 

Fal.  Though  I  could  'scape  shot-free  at  Lon- 
don, I  fear  the  shot  here :  here 's  no  scoring  but 
upon  the  pate. — Soft :  who  art  thou  7  Sir  Walter 
Blunt: — there's  honour  for  you!  Here's  no 
vanity! — I  am  as  hot  as  molten  lead,  and  as 
heavy  too :  Heaven  keep  lead  out  of  me  I  I  need 
no  more  weight  than  mine  own  bowels. — I  have 
led  my  ragamuffins  where  they  are  peppered : 
there  's  but  three  of  my  hundred  and  fifly  left 
alive :  and  they  are  for  the  town's-end,  to  beg 
during  life. — But  who  comes  here  ? 

Enter  Prince  Henry. 

P.  Hen.  What,  stand'st  thou  idle  here  1  lend 

me  thy  sword ; 
Many  a  nobleman  lies  stark  and  stiffs 
Under  the  hoofs  of  vaunting  enemies, 
Whose  deaths  are  unrevenged.  Pr'y  thee  lend  me 

thy  sword. 


Fal.  O  Hal,  I  pr'y  thee  give  me  leave  to  breathe 
awhile. — ^Turk  Gregory  never  did  such  deeds  in 
arms  as  I  have  done  this  day.  I  have  paid 
Percy ;  I  have  made  him  sure. 

P.  Hen.  He  is,  indeed;  and  living  to  kill  thee. 
I  pr'y  thee  lend  me  thy  sword. 

Fal.  Nay,  before  Heaven,  Hal,  if  Percy  be 
alive,  thou  gett'st  not  my  sword :  but  take  my 
pistol,  if  thou  wilt. 

P.  Hen.  Give  it  me.     What,  is  it  in  the  case? 

Fal.  Ay,  Hal:  'tis  hot,  'tis  hot:  there's  that 
will  sack  a  city. 

[The  Prince  draws  wt  a  bottle  of  tack. 

P.  Hen.  What,  is 't  a  time  to  jest  and  dally 
now  ?  [Throws  it  at  him,  and  exit 

Fal.  Well,  if  Percy  be  alive,  I  '11  pierce  him. 
If  he  do  come  in  my  way,  so :  if  he  do  not,  if  1 
come  in  his  willingly,  let  him  make  a  carbonado 
of  me.  I  like  not  such  grinning  honour  as  Sir 
Walter  hath.  Give  me  life :  which  if  I  can  save, 
so :  if  not,  honour  cornea  unlocked  for,  and  there  'f 
an  end.  [Exit. 


Scene  IV. — Another  part  of  the  Field. 

Alarums.   Excursions.   Enter  the  Kino,  Prince 
Henry,  Prince  John,  and  Westmorland. 
K.  Hen.  I  pr'y  thee, 

Harry,  withdraw  thy  self:  thou  bleed'st  too  much. 
Lord  John  of  Lancaster,  go  you  with  him. 

P.  John.  Not  I,  my  lord,  unless  I  did  bleed  too. 

P.  Hen.  I  do  beseech  your  majesty,  make  up, 
Lest  your  retirement  do  amaze  your  friends. 

K.  Hen.  I  will  do  so. —  ' 

My  lord  of  Westmorland,  lead  him  to  his  tent 

West.  Come,  my  lord,  I  will  lead  you  to  your  tent 

P.  Hen.  Lead  me,  my  lord!  I  do  notneed  your  help: 
And  heaven  forbid  a  shallow  scratch  should  drive 
The  Prince  of  Wales  from  such  a  field  as  this ; 
Where  stained  nobility  lies  trodden  on, 
And  rebels'  arms  triumph  in  massacres. 

P.  John.  We  breathe  too  long. — Come,  cousin 
Westmorland, 
Our  duty  this  way  lies :  for  God's  sake,  come. 
[Exeunt  Prince  John  and  Westmorland. 

P.  Hen.  By  heaven,  thou  hast  deceived  me. 
Lancaster : 
I  did  not  think  thee  lord  of  such  a  spirit 
Before  I  loved  thee  as  a  brother,  John ; 
But  now  I  do  respect  thee  as  my  soul. 

K.  Hen.  I  saw  him  hold  Lord  Percy  at  the  point, 
With  lustier  maintenance  than  I  did  look  for 
Of  such  an  ungrown  warrior. 

P.  Hen.  O  this  boy 

Lends  mettle  to  us  all !  [ExU. 
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Alarumt,    Enter  Douglas. 

Doug,  Another  king  !  they  grow  like  Hydras' 

heads: 
I  am  the  Douglas,  fatal  to  all  those 
That  wear  those  colours  on  them. — ^What  art 

thou 
That  coanterfeit*st  the  person  of  a  king  ? 
K,  Hen,  The  King  himself :   who,  Douglas, 

grieves  at  heart 
So  many  of  his  shadows  thou  hast  met, 
And  not  the  very  King.     I  have  two  boys 
Seek  Percy  and  thyself,  about  the  field : 
But  seeing  thou  falVst  on  me  so  luckily, 
I  will  assay  thee :  so  defend  thyself. 

Doug,  I  fear  thou  art  another  counterfeit ; 
And  yet,  in  faith,  thou  bear'st  thee  like  a  king : 
But  mine  I  am  sure  thou  art,  whoe'er  thou  be : — 
And  thus  I  win  thee. 

[They  fight;  the  Kino  being  in  danger ^  enter 
Prince  Henry. 

P,  Hen.  Hold  up  thy  head,  vile  Scot,  or  thou 
art  like 
Never  to  hold  it  up  again !     Tlie  spirits 
Of  Shirley,  Stafford,  Blunt,  are  in  my  arms. 
It  is  the  Prince  of  Wales  that  threatens  thee ; 
Who  never  promiseth  but  he  means  to  pay. — 

[  They  fight ;  Douol  as  fiiet. 
Cheerly,  my  lord :  how  fares  your  grace  ? 
Sir  Nicholas  Gawsey  hath  for  succour  sent, 
And  BO  hath  Clifton :  I  '11  to  Clifton  straight. 

K,  Hen.  Stay  and  breathe  awhile. 
Thou  hast  redeemed  thy  lost  opinion ; 
And  shewed  thou  mak'st  some  tender  of  my  life. 
In  this  fair  rescue  thou  hast  brought  to  me. 

P.  Hen.  O  heaven !  they  did  me  too  much 
injury 
That  ever  said  I  hearkened  for  your  death. 
If  it  were  so,  I  might  have  let  alone 
The  insulting  hand  of  Douglas  over  you ; 
Which  would  have  been  as  speedy  in  your  end 
As  all  the  poisonous  potions  in  the  world, 
And  saved  the  treacherous  labour  of  your  son. 

JT.  Hen.  Make  up  to  Clifton ;  I  '11  to  Sir  Nicholas 
Gawsey.  [Exit  Kino  Henry. 

Enter  Hotspur. 

Hot.  If  I  mistake  not,  thou  art  Harry  Mon- 
mouth. 

P.  Hen.  Thou  speak'st  as  if  I  would  deny  my 
name. 

Hot.  My  name  is  Harry  Percy. 

P.  Hen.  Why,  then  I  see 

A  very  valiant  rebel  of  the  name. 
I  am  the  Prince  of  Wales :  and  think  not,  Percy, 
To  share  with  me  in  glory  any  more. 
Two  stars  keep  not  their  motion  in  one  sphere. 


Nor  can  one  England  brook  a  double  reign 
Of  Harry  Percy  and  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

Hot.  Nor  shall  it,  Harry,  for  the  hour  is  come 
To  end  the  one  of  us :  and,  would  to  Heaven 
Thy  name  in  arms  were  now  as  great  as  mine ! 

P.  Hen.  1  '11  make  it  greater  ere  I  part  from 
thee; 
And  all  the  budding  honours  on  thy  crest 
I  '11  crop,  to  make  a  garland  for  my  head. 

Hot.  I  can  no  longer  brook  thy  vanities. 

IThey  fight. 

Enter  Falstaff. 

FaL  Well  said,  Hal :  to  it,  Hal !— Nay,  you 
shall  find  no  boy's  play  here,  I  can  tell  you. 

Enter  Douglas  ;  he  fights  with  Falstaff,  who 
fulls  dawn  as  tf  he  were  dead,  and  exit  Doug- 
las.    Hotspur  is  woundedy  and  falls. 

Hot.  O  Harry,  thou  hast  robbed  me  of  my 

youth ! 
I  better  brook  the  loss  of  brittle  life 
Than  those  proud  titles  thou  hast  won  of  me : 
They  wound  my  thoughts  worse  than  thy  sword 

my  flesh : — 
But  thought 's  the  slave  of  life,  and  life  time's  fool : 
And  time,  that  takes  survey  of  all  the  world, 
Must  have  a  stop.     O,  I  could  prophesy. 
But  that  the  earthy  and  cold  hand  of  death 
Lies  on  my  tongue ! — No,  Percy,  thou  art  dust. 
And  food  for —  [Dies. 

P.  Hen.  For  worms,  brave  Percy.     Fare  thee 

well,  great  heart! — 
Ill-weaved  ambition,  how  much  art  thou  shrunk ! 
When  that  this  body  did  contain  a  spirit, 
A  kingdom  for  it  was  too  small  a  bound ; 
But  now  two  paces  of  the  vilest  earth 
Is  room  enough. — This  earth  that  bears  thee  dead. 
Bears  not  alive  so  stout  a  gentleman. 
If  thou  wert  sensible  of  courtesy, 
I  should  not  make  so  dear  a  show  of  zeal : 
But  let  my  favours  hide  thy  mangled  face : 
And,  even  in  thy  behalf,  I  '11  thank  myself 
For  doing  these  fair  rites  of  tenderness. 
Adieu,  and  take  thy  praise  with  thee  to  heaven : 
Thy  ignom'y  sleep  with  thee  in  the  grave. 
But  not  remembered  in  thy  epitaph ! — 

[He  sees  Falstaff  an  the  ground. 
What,  old  acquaintance !  could  not  all  this  flesh 
Keep  in  a  little  life  ?    Poor  Jack,  farewell ! 
I  could  have  better  spared  a  better  man. 
O,  I  should  have  a  heavy  miss  of  thee, 
If  I  were  much  in  love  with  vanity. 
Death  hath  not  struck  so  fat  a  deer  to-day. 
Though  many  dearer,  in  this  bloody  fray. 
Embowelled  will  I  see  thee  by-and-by : 
Till  then  in  blood  by  noble  Percy  lie.        [Exit. 


isi 


KING    HENRY  THE   FOURTH.     (PART  I.) 


FaL  [riling  iloiulg.']  Embovelled !  If  thou 
embowel  me  to-day,  1  '11  give  you  leave  to  pow- 
der me,  and  eat  me  too,  lo-marrow. — 'S  blood, 
'twas  time  to  counterfeit,  or  that  liot  termagant 
Scot  bad  paid  me  acot  and  lot  too.  Counterfeit? 
I  lie,  I  am  no  counterfeit.  To  die  ii  to  be  a  coun- 
terfeit; for  be  ii  but  the  counterfeit  of  a  man  who 
bath  not  the  life  of  a  man ;  but  to  counterfeit 
dying  when  a  man  thereby  liveth,  is  to  be  no 
counterfeit,  but  the  true  and  perfect  image  of  life 
indeed.  The  better  part  of  valour  ia  diacrction  : 
ill  the  which  better  part  I  have  saved  my  life. — 
Zounds,  I  am  afraid  of  this  gunpowder  Percy, 
though  he  be  dead.  How  if  he  should  counter- 
feit too,  and  rise?  J  am  afrud  he  would  prove 
the  better  counlerfeit.  Therefore  1 11  make  him 
sure:  yea,  and  I'll  swear  I  killed  him.  Why 
may  not  he  riae,  aa  well  as  I T  Noiliing  confutes 
me  but  eyes,  and  nobody  sees  me.  Therefore, 
siirah  [ilabbing  him],  with  a  new  wound  in  your 
thigh,  come  you  along  with  me. 

[^Taiei  Hotbpuk  on  hU  back. 


JU-mter  Paiit 


:  Hen 


T  and  Pan 


P.  Hen.    Come,  brother  John  :  full  bravely 
hast  thou  fleshed 
Tby  maiden  sword. 

P.  John.  But  loft :  whom  have  we  here  ? 

Did  you  not  tell  me  this  tat  man  was  dead  7 
P.  Hen.  1  did :  I  saw  him  dead,  breathless  and 
bleeding, 
Un  the  ground. — 
Art  thou  alive ;  or  is  it  phantasy 


That  plays  upon  our  eyesight  ? — I  pr'y  tbee  speak : 
We  will  not  trust  our  eyes  without  our  ears. 
Thou  art  not  what  thou  seem'st. 

Fal.  No,  that's  certain:  I  am  not  a  double  nan : 
but  if  I  be  not  Jack  Falstaff,  then  am  I  h  Jack. 
There  is  Percy  [ihrowitiff  the  body  doum\.  If  your 
father  will  do  me  any  lionour,  ao :  if  not,  lei  him 
kill  the  next  Percy  himself.  I  look  to  be  either 
earl  or  duke,  I  can  assure  you, 

P.  Hen.  Why,  Percy  I  killed  myself,  andsaw 
thee  dead. 

Fal.  Didst  thou  7 — Lord,  lord,  how  this  world 
is  given  to  lying  1 — I  grant  you  I  w««  down  and 
out  of  breath,  and  so  was  he  :  but  we  rose  both 
at  an  instant,  and  fought  a  long  hour  by  Shrews- 
bury clock.  If  I  may  be  believed,  ao:  if  not, 
let  them  that  should  reward  valour  bear  the  sin 
upon  their  own  headi.  I  'U  take  it  upon  my 
death  I  gave  him  this  wound  in  the  thigh :  if  the 
man  were  alive  and  would  deny  it,  I  wt^old  make 
him  eat  a  piece  of  my  sword. 

P.  John.  This  is  the  strangest  tale  that  e'er  I 

P.  Hen.  This  is  the  strangest  fellow,  brother 

Come,  bring  your  luggage  nobly  on  your  back : 
For  my  part,  if  a  lie  may  do  thee  grace, 
I  '11  gild  it  with  the  happiest  terms  I  have. 

[A  rtlreal  ii  totrndtd. 
The  trumpet  sounds  retreat;  the  day  is  oun. 
Come,  brother,  let 's  to  the  highest  of  the  field. 
To  see  what  friends  are  living,  who  are  dead. 
[Extant  Prince  Henrt  and  Prince  Jouk. 


KINO   HENRY   THE   FOURTH.     {PART   I.) 


Fat.  I II  follow,  u  they  say,  for  rcwanl.  He 
tbU  reward)  me.  Heaven  reward  him !  If  I  do 
jro»  ^it,  I  '11  grow  less ;  for  I  '11  jiurge,  and 
leare  uck,  and  live  cleanly,  as  a  nobleman 
■hoDid  do.  [  Exit,  bearing  off  tkt  body. 


SctntW  .—Another  pari  of  Iht  Field. 

nttrumpett$0Hnd.  Enter  Kino  Henrt.Prince 
HE-tar,  Pbince   Johh,   Wksthorland,  and 
i)lktT*,aith  WoRCE5TERaniJVEiiNr>N,firu(inrr'. 
K.Hen.  Thus  ever  did  rebellion  find  rebuke. — 
lll-ipiriCed  Worcester!  did  we  not  send  grace, 
Pardon,  and  terms  of  lore,  to  all  of  you? 
And  wouldit  thou  turn  our  offers  contrary: 
Misuse  the  tenor  of  thy  kinsman's  trust? 
Three  knights,  upon  our  party  slain  to-day, 
A  noble  earl,  and  many  a  creature  else. 
Had  been  alive  tbii  hour. 
If,  like  a  chtiatian,  thou  hadsl  truly  borne 
Betwixt  our  armies  true  intelligence. 

Wot.  What  I  have  done  my  safety  urged  me  to : 
And  I  embrace  tliis  fortune  patiently, 
Since  not  lo  be  avoided  it  falls  on  me. 
K.  Hen.    Bear  Worcester  to  the   death,  and 
Vernon  too : 
Other  oBisndeTi  we  will  pause  upon. — 

{^BxtiaU  WoRCESTEa  and  Vernon,  guarded. 
How  goes  the  field? 


P.  Hen.  Tlie  noble  Scot,  Lord  Douglas,  wheu 
Ite  saw 
The  foi'tune  of  tlie  day  quite  turned  from  liim. 
The  noble  Percy  slain,  and  all  his  men 
Upon  ilie  foot  of  fear,  fled  with  the  rest : 
And,  falling  from  a  hill,  he  was  so  bruised 
That  the  pursuers  took  him.     At  my  tent 
The  Douglas  is:  and  I  beseech  your  grace 
I  may  dispose  of  him. 

K.  Hen.  Witli  all  my  heaH. 

P.  Hen.  Then,  brother  John  of  Lancaster,  to 
you 
This  honourable  bounty  shall  belong : 
Go  to  the  Douglas,  end  deliver  him 
Up  lo  his  pleasure,  ransomless  and  Iree. 
His  valour  shewn  upon  our  crests  to-day 
Hath  taught  us  how  lo  clierish  such  high  deeds, 
Even  ill  iJte  bosom  of  our  adversaries. 

K.  Hen.  Then  this  remaina,— that  we  divide 

You,  son  John,  and  my  cousin  Westmorland, 
Towards  York  shall  bend  you,  with  your  dearest 

To  meet  Northumberland  and  the  prelate  Scroop, 
Who,  as  we  hear,  are  busily  in  arms : 
Myself,  and  you  son  Harry,  will  towards  Wales, 
To  fight  with  Glendower  and  the  Earl  of  March. 
Rebellion  in  this  land  shall  lose  his  sway, 
Meeting  the  check  of  such  another  day  : 
And  since  this  business  so  Ikir  is  done, 
Let  us  not  leave  till  all  our  own  be  won.  [^Eieunt. 
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NOTES. 


"  G99d  morrom,  MBtter  OfftfjAt//."— Act  II..  Scene  \. 

Gadshill  hai  hit  name  ttom  a  place  near  Rochester 
which  in  Sbakspere'i.  time  appears  to  have  been  nutorkiui 
for  robberies.  The  mention  of  the  place  and  the  person  In 
jDxta>pasitioQ,  by  the  same  appeltaiion,  has  a  somewhat 
awkward  effect :  as  applied  to  the  robber,  it  is  perhaps  to  be 
considered  a  nickname. 

**  /  tUmM  §au  are  mutra  bakoidem  to  ike  night  than  to  feru- 
ttd/orjfomr  watMimg  itnuibU" — Act  U-,  Scene  1. 

Fem-eecd  was  soppoaed  to  have  the  power  of  rendering 
persaas  invisible.  The  seed  of  fern  is  so  small  as  to  escape 
the  sight:  to  find  it,  therefore,  was  supposed  to  require  a 
msgic  operation :  and  in  the  use,  the  seed  was  supposed  to 
oommnnicate  its  own  property. 

"  Dtdsl  ikom  tu0er  te  Titan  ki9»  a  disk  of  butter  {pUi/ui- 
krarted  TilanU  '*«<  melted  at  the  tweet  tale  of  the  eun  r 

Act  II.,  Scene  4. 

There  is  probably  some  corruption  In  the  original  text  of 
this  passage.  No  explanation  that  has  yet  been  given  of  it, 
is  quite  satisCsctory ;  and  fortunately,  as  In  moat  similar 
cases,  the  matter  is  comparatively  trivial.  Warburton  pro* 
poaed  to  make  the  phrase  '*  pitiful-hearted  Titan"  paren- 
thetical ;  and  we  adopt  the  suggestion,  as  ftimishing  the 
nearest  approach  to  a  reasonable  meaning. 

"  Yon  rogue,  here's  time  in  tkie  saek  too" 

Act  II.,  Scone  4. 

Biot,  In  his  *<  Orthoepia,"  (I59S),  speaking  of  sack  and 
Rhenish,  says,  '*  The  vintners  of  London  put  in  lime,  and 
thence  proceed  tnfluite  maladies.** 

"  /  mu$t  speak  in  pnssion,  and  I  will  do  it  in  King  Cam- 
hjftes*  vein," — Act  11.,  Scene  4. 

Tlie  allusion  here  is  to  **  A  Lamentable  Tragedy"  on  the 
subject  of  Cambyses.  by  Thomas  Preston  (1570). 

"  Thai  roamied  Afanmingtr^e  ox  with  Ike  pudding  in  hit 
»«//#."— Act  II ,  Scene  4. 

Maaningtree,  in  Essex,  formerly  possessed  the  privilege 
of  Curs,  by  exhibiting  a  certain  number  of  stage-plays 
jearlj.  In  those  seasons  of  festivity,  it  was  prolMbly  not 
UDusoal  to  roast  an  ox  whole. 


"  /  eannoi  tUame  him.    At  mg  naiiviig 

The  front  of  heaven  was  full  ofjierg  shaptt^ 
Of  burning  eresMets.'*^Aet  III.,  Scene  1. 

The  poet  has  lierc  (neatly  amplified  and  improved  the 
hint  of  Holinshed,  who  says  of  Glendower,  "  Strange  won- 
ders happened  at  the  nativity  of  this  man ;  for  the  same 
oigtit  that  he  was  bom,  all  his  father's  horses  In  the  stable 
were  Ibund  to  stand  in  blood  up  to  their  bellies.'* 

Cressets  were  open  lamps,  exhibited  on  a  beacon,  frc, 
ur  carried  upon  a  pole  in  processions.  The  word  is  supposed 
t(i  be  derived  from  the  French  word  croisetle,  or  little 
cross,  because  the  beacons  had  crosses  on  the  top  of  them. 

"  Metkinka  mg  motetg,  north  from  Burton  kere, 
in  guantUg  equntt  not  one  of  gtmrsJ* 

Act  III.,  Scene  1. 

The  division  spoken  of  is  in  three  parts.  The  term 
"  moiety"  was  formerly  used  to  signify  a  portion  of  anything, 
though  not  divided  into  two  equal  parts. 

"  /  can  jpeoAr  Baglish,  lord,  at  well  atgou  ,* 
Fur  J  wat  trained  up  in  tke  Bngliek  court." 

Act  III.,  Scene  1. 

Cilendower's  name  was  properly  Owen-ap-Gryffyth 
Vjsghan.     He  was  originally  a  barrister  of   the  Middle 


Temple,  and  esquire  of  the  body  to  Richard  II.,  upon  whom 
he  was  in  attendance  when  that  king  was  taken  prisoner  at 
Flint  Castle,  by  Bollngbroke. 

Olendower  was  crowned  Prince  of  Wales  in  140S,  and  for 
near  twelve  years  was  a  formidable  enemy  to  the  English, 
but  died  in  great  distress  in  1415. 

**  Lord  Mortimer  of  Scotland  kaik  tent  word 
That  Douglas  and  tke  Bnglisk  rebels  met, 
Tke  eleventk  of  this  month,  at  Shrewsburg." 

Act  III.,  Scene  2. 
There  was  no  Lord  Mortimer  of  Scotland ;  but  then  was 
a  Lord  March  of  Scotland  (George  Dunbar),  who  quitted 
his  own  country  in  disgust,  attached  himself  warmly  to  the 
English,  and  did  them  such  signal  service  in  their  wars  with 
Scotland,  that  the  Parliament  petitioned  the  King  to  bestow 
some  reward  upon  him.  He  fought  on  tlie  side  of  King 
Henry  in  tills  rebellion,  and  was  the  means  of  saving  his  life 
at  the  battle  of  Shrewsbury. 

The  poet  recollected  that  there  was  a  Scottish  Lord  on 
the  King's  side,  who  bore  the  same  title  with  the  English 
family  on  the  rebel's  side ;  but,  by  a  lapse  of  memory,  he 
took  that  title  to  be  Mortimer,  Instead  of  March. 

"  Shall  I  not  take  mine  ease  in  mine  inn,  but  I  shall  kave 
mg  pocket  picked  f  "—Act  III.,  Scene  S. 

To  '*  take  mine  ease  in  mine  Inn,"  Is  a  phrase  Intended 
to  exprees  "  eqjoy  myself  in  quiet,  as  if  at  home."  Inn, 
originally  signified  a  house,  or  habitation.  When  the 
word  began  to  change  its  meaning,  and  to  be  used  for  a 
place  of  public  entertainment,  tlie  proverb,  still  continuing 
in  force,  waa  applied  In  the  latter  sense. 


'*  Where  is  kis  son, 

Tke  nimble-fooled  madcap  Prince  of  Wales." 

Act  iV..  Scene  1. 

Stowe  says  of  Prince  Henry,  "  He  was  passing  swift  In 
running;  Insomuch  that  he,  with  two  other  of  bis  lords, 
without  houncU,  bow,  or  other  engine,  would  take  a  wild 
buck  or  doc,  In  a  large  park." 

"  /  sate  goung  Ilarrg  with  his  beaver  on, 
His  cuisset  on  his  thighs,  gallantlg  armed. 
Rise  from  the  ground  like  feathered  Mereurg.'* 

Act  IV.,  Scene  1. 

The  beaver  of  a  helmet  was  properly  a  moveable  piece, 
which  lilted  up  or  down,  to  enable  tlio  wearer  to  drink,  or  to 
take  breath  more  freely  :  but  the  term  was  firequently 
used  to  express  the  helmet  Itself. 

Culsses  were  armour  for  the  thighs;  from  the  French 
word  euisse,  signifying  that  part  of  the  person. 

"//  /  be  not  ashamed  of  mg  soldiers  I  am  a  soused 
gurnet." — Act  IV.,  Scene  2. 

The  gurnet,  or  gurnard,  was  a  fish  of  the  pii>er  kind.  It 
was  probably  deemed  a  vulgar  dish  when  soused  or  pickled ; 
hence,  "soused  gurnet"  was  a  common  term  of  reproach  or 
contempt.  It  frequently  occurs  in  writers  contemporary 
with  Shakspere. 

"  Mg  father,  and  mg  uncle,  and  mgself. 
Did  give  him  that  satne  rttgallg  he  wears." 

Act  IV.,  Scene  S. 

Tlie  Percies  were  in  the  highest  favour  with  King  Henry 
IV.  for  some  time  after  his  accession.  Thomas,  Earl  of  Wor> 
cester,  was  appointed  governor  of  tlie  Prince  of  Wales,  and 
was  honoured  with  the  custody  of  Isabel,  the  widow  of 
King  Richard  II.,  when  she  was  sent  back  to  France,  after 
that  king's  deposition.  Hotspur,  who  accompanied  him 
on  that  occasion,  in  the  presence  of  the  ambassadors  of 
both  nations,  who  met  between  Calais  and  Boulogne,  pro- 
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l»i«l  "upon  l.i.  ,vu\r  <Ul  ilie  w,t  >  (iigln,  ".Dund  >i.d 

meking  HoUpuI  tnli  by   tlie  hand  of  Prince  Henry.    Thi. 

IPiivilege,  however,  he  »»•  qui«  jusufled  in  eierclilDg.  u 

remil)' to  prove  it  agkiiiit  hiin  bjcoinbal,"  (Sliced,   p.  7W.)— 

euluperson.    Uoili  HoUnihe d iiid  Spiad  ipeikof  HoUpai 

"*"■"■                                 

»  filling  In  Uie  general  Di.l^,  by  an  unknowD  hanil. 

"  Jt^w  il^nililf  liimm  &rfi*i  h>  pier 



Abntt^anttukjhUV—Aay..  Seem  1. 

Iheie  llir«  pliyi  [KanEI  [V.,  PajU  1  &  1,  ud  HlllI 

•  The  word  "  bulky"  ii  Uie  iiimt  Ihu  MUton  nnrt  comcUj 

V.,|  o>a  Iheir  origin  to  the  lame  lourcei,  the  "  CblDDicltt-- of 

niim  ".(Kukj,"  •imUytDf  -woodT,'  from  Ihe  Fnurt  1h- 

Holiiiihed.  and  an  ansnymoui  play,  exhibited  losg  befort 

pAHDUiVicToiiiior  HiitaiiEiPiriK,  coDUiuiiiftbe 

Bhukipgre  fvei  lurveyed  the  ground  of  BiitlcdrM,  but  hs 

HoBonrableBatOeofAgin™.!." 

hu  dMCribed  Iho  lun'i  rlilng   orer  HiughmoDd  Hill  froni 

ori  bulky  hill." 

dialelj  after  the  defCjt  of  the  B«U  It  Holmedan,  in  IM>, 

theiecoiid  yeuof  Henry'i  reign;  and tenunala vllh tin 

■■  A-i,  blinifid  >»  w,  f ..  .urd  M  » 

death  of  SoUpui,  about  t«i  UMiithi  ifterwudi. 

.<.  jAo(  l»sc>fl<^»  Mc  CBcioo'j  »lrd 

Tbe  --  ruckoo'i  bird  "  ii  the  cuck»'e  chicken,  who.  belog 

hitched  md  Ted  by  the  ip«tow,  Id  who.*  neii  the  egg  wu 

held  11  Leiceiter  in  ltl4:  «.d,  rapidly gluieing  oni  tt. 

"  Honour  U  a  ■itr..cii(ri«.»,"— Act  V.,  Scene  t. 

Heury  with  Calberine  ofPiuice,  is  UID. 

A  IculcfatOD  it  the  piJDItil  hetlldry  bom*  in  tantril  pra- 

The  teri»  of  playi  eompiiiei  the  hielory  of  ei^ltea 

wh.Oi«.li..orde.d,honourl.bl.l.n.m..-Wi»ltrilieK. 

— 

"  iiew  Eirpmtl !  Ptrcfl  sad  tc(  dd."— Acl  V.,  IScene  i. 

" Eipeiuci,-  er  "Eiperuiu,-  hu  alwayi    betn    the 

..lorou.  chiricter  in  Prit«e  Henry,  Hoiapur,  Dougla.,  and 

mollo  of  the  Percy  funilr.    The  wotd  In  the  lul  i>  lo  be 

habio  and  puriulu,  Ibat  would  have  eitinguiihed  any  aha. 

glowed  lo  Henry  of  Agincourti  ud  he  ihlnn,  u  Homer 

"  Tuft  G'tgo-^  nrvK  did  >iu;t  dfnj.  ■■  armi  c.  I  luv 

■lyi  of  Diomede,  "  like  i  itu  lliU  had  been  bathed  in  the 

dune  Ihu  iat."—Mt  V.,  Scent  3, 

"Turk  Gregory,"  meioi  Pop*  Gregory  VII.,  called  Hll- 

The   Beoltilh   Douglat   ritreau   at  laat;    bnt  it  ia  DnI] 

Tincible  obeuclei  lo  deprive  tha  Empwor  tt  hit  light  of 

when  the  field  i.  loil,  and  aft*r  he  had  .lain  three  wairiOB. 

little  Inlereited  in  the  ftiy :  hl>  reputation  could  (Oard  hiia 

to  retreit  withoni  eipenia  of  hli  honour  ;  and,  Ihenfiin,  he 

"  Hurrt.  iHIUrau  U-ftelf:  Ihou  Utii.1  loo  nait. " 

ihewi,  after  prodigal  valour,  a  diuntlon  which  ia  quite  u 

Hliloriini  lUte,  thit  on  thli  Dccuion,  Prrnce  Heur/  »■> 

Owen  Glendowet  it  a  noble  wild  picture  of  the  hiceic 

Welch   chatKtet;-brave.  vain,    ImaglHtlva.  aud  eupet- 

itltioiu.    He  wai  the  WiUlam  Wallac*  ot  Valeii  and  hli 

•■  0  Harri/,  Moi  (dll  .oHfd  ■»  n/mf  »«.(*.' 

Ad  v.,  Seen*  1. 

the  Engllih  lUl  they  believed  him,  and  taught  him  lo  belice 

Tl.e  peel,  it  ippeiii,  liod  oulr  poetlcid  .ulhoiily  fur 

hiniaelf,  a  conjuror.— C» HULL l. 

-^'  X  V  r 

•1J«;>"^ 

I 


^X> 


-.  ■"'■■■-■' — "'  INTRODUCTORY 

')  REMARKS. 

I  '  The  comic  portion  of  this  nnd  ofthc  fonncT 

;   play  is   incompiiTable.      The    reader   it   not 
tickled  or  torlured  hy  buffoonery  Mid  grou, 
improbible,  phyaical  action,  but  all  it  euy, 
■t  unforced,  and  natural     Notbing  ii  done  but 

aerrea  to  illiutnts  one  or  other  ot  tbe  cbarae- 
\  \  ur*.    The  plot  in  which  they  take  part,  lO  &r 

aa  they  are  concenicd,  ia  nothing.     They  in- 
tend nought ;  they  concur  to  no  ciiiiai  they 
'       .  '   CToiie  nothing  but  thetnaelves,  and  that  iaall- 

■ufflcient.       Never  waa  lo  delighUiil  a  dii- 
i^  cloiure  of  human  nature  presented   upon  a 
■tagc.    There  arc  icencs  in  these  two  piaya 
^  (or  rather,  in  this  one  play,  cut  in  half)  which, 
I    perhapt,  attain  the  higheit  conceivable  per- 
feetioa  of  comedy.      No  definition,  however  laborioualy  ciquisitc,  of  the  entire  properlica  of  comedy  can 
be  giien,  which  shall  not  seem  to  bave  been  suggested  by  this  extraordinary  production.    The  icene  of 
Filitaff's  arreal,  where  he  not  only  pacifies  the  hoateis,  but  gralta  anew  debt  upon  the  old  one,  is  the  very 
matterpiece  of  profound  humour. 

Nor  is  the  aerious  portion,  by  which  the  plot  is  carried  on,  unworthy  of  auch  alliance^  It  is,  as  uaual 
with  Sbakapere,  bithful  to  the  chronicle  whence  he  drew  his  materiali.  It  is  true,  the  fiery  yet  generous 
llolapur  ia  no  more;  the  aimplc-hearleii  and  lupeiatitioua  Glendowcr,  and  the  grave  and  earneat  Mortimer, 
nioTc  no  longer  on  thla  accond  stage : — yet  the  bereaved  father  of  the  noble  Percy,  and  the  prelate  Scroop, 
tower  august  in  peril  and  calamity ;  the  lagacioua  monarch,  even  in  decline,  shews  with  more  dignity  than 
before ;  and  the  PKncc  of  Wales,  juat  bursting  through  the  cloud  of  vice  and  folly  which  has  enthralled 
hint,  shines,  for  a  moment,  the  star  that  ia  anon  to  blaze  in  tbe  dazzled  eyea  of  Fiance. 

Yet,  what  are  all  theae — great  though  they  be,  aud  made  greilcr  by  the  magic  power  of  him  who 
called  them  again  to  life— what  are  these,  compared  with  the  indescribable  Sir  John  )  the  gsrruloua  and 
urnliie  Justice  Shallow  i  the  empty  Silence,  mute  till  he  bccomea  mellow,  and  then  indeed  a  sound  \  the 
u  empty  and  less  harmless  Pistol ;  the  poor,  ignorant,  good-natured,  trashy  aoul,  Dame  Quickly  i  the 
audacious  Doll,  and  the  rest,  whom  a  few  worda  ao  clearly  distinguish  that  they  cannot  be  confounded? 

What  more  can  be  said !  This ; — which  we  are  almost  feariul  of  setting  down,  and  yet  which,  perforce, 
murt  be  uttered.  Peihaps  there  are  few  readers  who  will  not  be  inclined  to  join  Dr.  Jobnaon  in  hia 
ceniure  of  Shakapere,  for  passing  over  aa  lightly  that  most  atrocious  perfidy  of  Prince  John  towards  Scroop 
and  his  confederates :  and  there  are  some  who  will  sgrec  with  us  in  thinking  that  FaJBtaff  at  the  last  baa 
hanh  meaaura  Grant,  he  deserved  no  better;  yet  there  ia  no  man  ao  bad  whom  it  may  not  be  perBdy 
in  another  to  punish  even  no  worse  than  he  desenes.  FalataF  was  no  courtly  flatterer.  He  had  not 
foltowed  the  prinee ;  he  had  been  sought  by  him.  He  had  been  led  to  expect  favours  from  the  ftiture 
Kingi  and  nothing  can  justify  the  violatioa  of  a  promise.even  though  it  haie  been  made  by  implication  only. 
This  behaviour  of  Prince  Harry  reminds  ua  unpleaaantly  of  hia  brother'B  recent  baseness  towarda  the 
rebellious  peers;  and  of  his  father  Bolingbroke'B  falsehood  lo  Richard  II.  It  loolw  too  much  like  a 
bmiJy  CuUog,  of  oot  keeping  the  word. 

It  muat  be  conceded  that  tbe  lime  and  place  for  the  rebuke  of  Falstaff  are  most  sagaciously  chosen  by 
tbe  new  King,  who  could  not  too  speedily  make  known  lo  his  peers  and  people  his  determination  of  aelf- 
unendment :  while  the  tone  of  the  rebuke  itself  ia  admirably  true  lo  nature;  (or  none  are  so  intolerant  of 
•ice  as  those  who  haie  juat  begun  their  own  reformation. 

It  is  probable  that  the  reader,  having  perused  the  first  part  of  "  King  Uenrt  IV.,"  and  our  remarks 
upon  ita  principal  character,  will  hardly  require  further  proof  of  the  valour  of  FalstaS  Yet,  since  he  has 
Ixen  branded  as  a  coward  by  commentators  whose  word  is  still  sterling  witli  a  tew,  it  may  be  worth  while 
to  direct  attention  lo  one  or  two  circumstances  in  the  following  play,  which  shew  that  the  knight  waa  "  a 
till  fellow,"  and  of  a  general  repute  for  courage. 

Lord  Bardolph,  in  his  erring  report  to  the  Earl  of  Northumberland  of  tbe  issue  of  tbe  battle  of 
Shrewsbury,  takes  care  to  mention,  among  other,  the  supposed  diaaslroua  reverses  of  the  King,  that  Fal- 
staff likewise  has  been  taken  prisoner.  The  Chief  Justice  acknowledges  thai  he  has  done  good  service 
at  Shrewsbury.  Colevile  of  the  Dale  yields  to  him,  but  not  until  he  is  satisfied  that  hia  opponent  ia  Sir 
J<ihn  Falataff;  who  tell  a  him  that,  if  he  will  not  yield,  he  muat  "sweat  for  him:"  a  phrase  which  indieatea 
every  dispoution  to  fight,  snd  that  too  with  a  reaolulc  and  approved  soldier. 


K     INDUCTION. 


Wsrkworlli.    Befort  Nohthdhbeslamp'i  Cattlr. 
Enter  Rvuavti,  pamled/uU  of  tonnufi. 


Bani,  Openyourearn:  forwhichof  youwillilop  * 
'   The  vcDt  of  hearing  when  loud  Rumour  speak*  t 
'    I,  from  the  orient  to  the  drooping  neat, 
'   Making  the  wind  my  posthone,  ttill  unfold 
The  acta  commenced  on  this  ball  of  e«rth. 
Upon  my  tonguei  continnal  tlandert  ride : 
The  which  in  every  language  I  pronounce, 
Stuffing  the  eari  of  men  with  falie  report*. 
I  speak  of  peace,  while  covert  enmity. 
Under  the  smile  of  safety,  wound*  the  world : 
And  who  but  Rumour,  who  but  only  I, 
Make  fearful  musters  and  prepared  defence. 
Whilst  the  big  year,  swollen  with  some  other  grief. 
Is  thought  with  child  by  the  stern  tyrant  war, 
And  no  such  matter  ?    Rumour  is  a  pipe 
Blown  by  surmises,  jealousies,  conjectures ; 
And  of  so  easy  and  so  plain  a  stop, 
That  the  blunt  monster  with  uncounted  heads. 
The  still  discordant,  wavering  multitude. 
Can  play  upon  iL — But  what  need  I  thus 
My  well-known  body  to  anatomize 
Among  my  household?     Why  is  Rumour  herot 
I  run  before  King  Harry's  victory ; 
Who,  in  a  bloody  field  by  Shrewsbury, 
Hath  beaten  down  young  Hotspur  and  his  troops, 
Quenching  the  flame  of  bold  rebellion 
Even  with  the  rebels'  blood.     But  what  mean  I 
To  speak  so  true  at  first  T     My  office  is 
To  noise  abroad  that  Harry  Monmouth  fell 
Under  the  wrath  of  noble  Hotspur's  sword; 
And  that  the  King,  before  the  Douglas'  rage. 
Stooped  his  anointed  bead  as  low  as  death. 
This  have  I  rumoured  through  the  peasant  towns 
Between  that  royal  field  of  Slirewsbur; 
And  this  woim-eaten  hold  of  ragged  stone, 
Where  Hotspur's  father,  old  Northumberland, 
Lies  creEly-sick.     The  post*  come  tiring  on. 
And  not  a  man  of  them  brings  other  news 
Than  they  have  learned  of  me :  from  Rumour's 

tongues 

.-  They  bring  smooth  comforts  false,  worse  than 
true  wrongs.  lExU.  • 


ScEHK  I. —  The  lame. 
Tilt  Porter  brfore  the  Gate.     Enter  Lord  Bah- 

Bard.  Wlio  keep*  the  gnte  here,  hoT— Wliere 

ii  the  earl  J 
Part.  What  ehall  I  say  you  are? 
Sard.  Tell  thou  the  earl 

That  the  Lord  Bnrdolph  doth  attend  him  here. 
Port.    His  lordship  is  walked  forth  into  tlie 
orchard ; 
Please  it  your  honour,  knock  but  at  the  gate, 
And  he  himielf  will  answer. 

Enter  Nortiiuubehlkhd. 
Dard.  Here  comes  the  earl. 

North.  What  news,  Lord  Bardolph!    Ever)* 


Should  be  the  father  of  some  slratageni. 
The  times  are  wild :  contention,  like  a  horse 
Full  of  high  feeding,  madly  hath  broke  looie, 
.\nd  bears  down  all  before  him. 

Bard.  Noble  earl, 

I  bring  you  certun  news  from  Shrewibuiy. 

North.  Good,  an  heaven  will ! 

Bard.  As  good  as  heart  can  wish  : — 

The  King  is  almost  wounded  to  the  death ; 
And,  in  the  fortune  of  my  lord  your  >on. 
Prince  Harry  slain  outright ;  and  both  the  Bluttl» 
Killed  by  thehandofDnuglai.YoungPrince  John, 
And  Westmorland  and  Stafford,  fled  the  field: 
And  Harry  Monmoulh'sbrawn,  the  hulk  Sir  John, 
la  prisoner  to  your  son.     O,  such  a  dajr. 
So  fought.  BO  followed,  and  so  fairly  won. 
Came  not  till  now  to  dignify  the  times, 
Since  Ciesar's  fortunes! 
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Ncrtk,  How  is  this  derived  ? 

Saw  you  the  field ;  came  you  from  Shrewsbury  ? 

Bard.  I  spake  with  one,  my  lord,  that  came 
from  thence : 
A  gentleman  well  bred  and  of  good  name, 
That  freely  rendered  me  these  news  for  true. 

North,  Here  comes  my  servant  Travers,  whom 
I  sent 
On  Tuesday  last  to  listen  aflter  news. 

Bard,  My  lord,  I  overrode  him  on  the  way, 
And  he  ia  furnished  with  no  certainties 
More  than  he  haply  may  retail  from  me. 

Enter  Tbavers, 

North.  Now,  Travers,  what  good  tidings  come 
with  you  ? 

TVo.  My  lord.  Sir  John  Umfrevile  turned  me 
back 
With  joyful  tidings ;  and,  being  better  horsed, 
Outrode  me.     After  him  came,  spurring  hard, 
A  gentleman  almost  forespent  with  speed. 
That  stopped  by  me  to  breathe  his  bloodied  horse  : 
He  asked  the  way  to  Chester ;  and  of  him 
I  did  demand  what  news  from  Shrewsbury. 
He  told  me  that  rebellion  had  had  luck. 
And  that  young  Harry  Percy's  spur  was  cold. 
With  that  he  gave  his  able  horse  the  head, 
And,  bending  forward,  struck  his  arm^d  heels 
Against  the  panting  sides  of  his  poor  jade 
Up  to  the  rowel-head :  and  starting  so, 
He  seemed  in  running  to  devour  the  way, 
Staying  no  longer  question. 

North.  Ha  I — Again : 

Said  he,  young  Harry  Percy's  spur  was  cold  ? 
Of  Hotspur,  coldspur :  that  rebellion 
Had  met  dl  luck  ? 

Bard.  My  lord,  1 11  tell  you  what : 

if  my  young  lord  your  son  have  not  the  day. 
Upon  mine  honour,  for  a  silken  point 
I  'II  give  my  barony.     Never  talk  of  it 

North.  Why  sliould  the  gentleman  that  rode 
by  Travers, 
Give,  then,  such  instances  of  loss  ? 

Bard.  Who,  he  ? 

He  was  some  hilding  fellow  that  had  stolen 
The  horse  he  rode  on,  and,  upon  my  life. 
Spoke  at  a  venture. — Look,  here  comes  more  news. 

Enter  Morton. 

North.  Yea,  this  man's  brow,  like  to  a  title-leaf, 
Foretels  the  nature  of  a  tragic  volume : 
So  looks  the  strond  whereon  the  imperious  flood 
Hath  left  a  witnessed  usurpation. — 
Say,  Morton,  didst  thou  come  from  Shrewsbury  ? 

Mor.  I  ran  from  Shrewsbury,  my  noble  lord : 
Where  hateful  death  put  on  his  ugliest  mask. 
To  fright  our  party. 


North,  How  doth  my  son  and  brother? 

Thou  tremblest,  and  the  whiteness  in  thy  cheek 
Is  apter  than  thy  tongue  to  tell  thy  errand. 
Even  such  a  man,  so  faint,  so  spiritless, 
So  dull,  so  dead  in  look,  so  woe-begone. 
Drew  Priam's  curtain  in  the  dead  of  night, 
And  would  have  told  him  half  his  Troy  was  burned : 
But  Priam  found  the  fire  ere  he  his  tongue, 
And  I  my  Percy's  death  ere  thou  report'st  it 
This  thou  would'st  say : — Your  son  did  thus  and 

thus; 
Your  brother,  thus;  so  fought  the  noble  Douglas : 
Stopping  my  greedy  ear  with  their  bold  deeds ; 
But  in  the  end,  to  stop  mine  ear  indeed. 
Thou  hast  a  sigh  to  blow  away  this  praise, 
Ending  with — ^brother,  son,  and  all  are  dead. 

Mor.  Douglas  is  living,  and  your  brother  yet : 
But  for  my  lord  your  son, — 

North.  Why,  he  is  dead. 

See  what  a  ready  tongue  suspicion  hath  I 
He  that  but  fears  the  thing  he  would  not  know, 
Hath,  by  instinct,  knowledge  from  others'  eyes 
That  what  he  feared  is  chanced.     Yet  speak, 

Morton : 
Tell  thou  thy  earl  his  divination  lies ; 
And  I  will  take  it  as  a  sweet  disgrace, 
And  make  thee  rich  for  doing  me  such  wrong. 

Mor.  You  are  too  great  to  be  by  me  gainsaid : 
Your  spirit  is  too  true,  your  fears  too  certain. 
North,  Yet,  for  all  this,  say  not  that  Percy  's 
dead. 
I  see  a  strange  confession  in  thine  eye :  , 
Thou  shak'st  thy  head,  and  hold'st  it  fear  or  sin 
To  speak  a  truth.     If  he  be  slain,  say  so : 
The  tongue  offends  not  that  reports  liis  death : 
And  he  doth  sin  that  doth  belie  the  dead ; 
Not  he  which  says  the  dead  is  not  alive. 
Yet  the  first  bringer  of  unwelcome  news 
Hath  but  a  losing  ofiice ;  and  his  tongue 
Sounds  ever  after  as  a  sullen  bell. 
Remembered  knolling  a  departing  friend. 
Bard.  I  cannot  think,  my  lord,  your  son  is  dead. 
Mor.  I  am  sorry  I  should  ibrce  you  to  believe 
That  which  I  would  to  heaven  I  had  not  seen : 
But  these  mine  eyes  saw  him  in  bloody  state. 
Rendering  faint   quittance,   wearied   and  out- 
breathed, 
To  Harry  Monmouth;  whose  swift  wrath  beat 

down 
The  never-daunted  Percy  to  the  earth. 
From  whence  with  life  he  never  more  sprung  up. 
In  few,  his  death  (whose  spirit  lent  a  fire 
Even  to  the  dullest  peasant  in  his  camp). 
Being  bruited  once,  took  fire  and  heat  away 
From  the  best-tempered  courage  in  his  troops : 
For  from  his  metal  was  his  party  steeled ; 
Which  once  in  him  abated,  all  the  rest 
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Turned  on  themselves,  like  dull  and  heavy  lead. 
And  as  the  thing  that 's  heavy  in  itself, 
Upon  enforcement  flies  with  greatest  speed ; 
So  did  our  men,  heavy  in  Hotspur's  loss, 
Lend  to  this  weight  such  lightness  with  their  fear, 
That  arrows  fled  not  swifter  toward  their  aim 
Than  did  our  soldiers,  aiming  at  their  safety. 
Fly  from  the  field.  Then  was  that  noble  Worcester 
Too  soon  ta'en  prisoner :  and  that  furious  Scot, 
The  bloody  Douglas,  whose  well-labouring  sword 
Had  three  times  slain  the  appearance  of  the  King, 
'Gan  vail  his  stomach,  and  did  grace  the  shame 
Of  those  that  turned  their  backs ;  and  in  his  flight, 
Stumbling  in  fear,  was  took.     The  sum  of  all 
Is,  that  the  King  hath  won,  and  hath  sent  out 
A  speedy  power  to  encounter  you,  my  lord, 
Under  the  conduct  of  young  Lancaster 
And  Westmorland.     This  is  the  news  at  full. 
North,  For  this  I  shall  have  time  enough  to 

mourn. 
In  poison  there  is  physic :  and  these  news, 
Having  been  well  that  would  have  made  me  sick, 
Being  sick,  have  in  some  measure  made  me  well : 
And  as  the  wretch  whose  fever-weakened  joints. 
Like  strengthless  hinges,  buckle  under  life, 
Impatient  of  his  fit,  breaks  like  a  fire 
Out  of  his  keeper's  arms ;  even  so  my  limbs. 
Weakened  with  grief,  being  now  enraged  with 

grief. 
Are  thrice  themselves.     Hence  tlierefore,  thou 

nice  crutch ; 
A  scaly  gauntlet  now,  with  joints  of  steel, 
Must  glove  this  hand:  and  hence,  thou  sickly  quoif ; 
Thou  art  a  guard  too  wanton  for  the  head 
Which  princes,  fleshed  with  conquest,  aim  to  hit. 
Now  bind  my  brows  with  iron :  and  approach 
The  ragged'st  hour  that  time  and  spite  dare  bring 
To  frown  upon  the  enraged  Northumberland ! 
Let  heaven  kiss  earth  :  now  let  not  nature's  hand 
Keep  the  wild  flood  confined :  let  order  die : 
And  let  this  world  no  longer  be  a  stage 
To  feed  contention  in  a  lingering  act ; 
But  let  one  spirit  of  the  first-born  Cain 
Reign  in  all  bosoms,  that,  each  heart  being  set 
On  bloody  courses,  the  rude  scene  may  end, 
And  darkness  be  the  burier  of  the  dead ! 

Tra,  This  strained  passion  doth  you  wrong, 

my  lord. 
Bard,  Sweet  earl,  divorce  not  wisdom  from  your 

honour. 
Mor,  The  lives  of  all  your  loving  complices 
Lean  on  your  health  :  the  which  if  you  give  o'er 
To  stormy  passion,  must  perforce  decay. 
You  cast  the  event  of  war,  my  noble  lord, 
And  summed  the  account  of  chance,  before  you 

said, 
"  Let  us  make  head."    It  was  your  pre-surmise 


That  in  the  dole  of  blows  your  son  might  drop : 
You  knew  he  walked  o'er  perils  on  an  edge. 
More  likely  to  fall  in  than  to  get  o'er : 
You  were  advised  his  flesh  was  capable 
Of  wounds  and  scars,  and  that  his  forward  spirit 
Would  lift  him  where  most  trade  of  danger  ranged : 
Yet  did  you  say,  "  Go  forth :"  and  none  of  this, 
Though  strongly  apprehended,  could  restrain 
The  stiff'-bome  action.  W  hat  hath,  then,  befallen, 
Or  what  hath  this  bold  enterprize  brought  fortli, 
More  than  that  being  which  was  like  to  be  ? 

Bard,  We  all  that  are  engaged  to  this  loss 
Knew  that  we  ventured  on  such  dangerous  seas, 
That  if  we  wrought  out  life  't  was  ten  to  one : 
And  yet  we  ventured;  for  the  gain  proposed 
Choked  the  respect  of  likely  peril  feared : 
And,  since  we  are  o'erset,  venture  again. 
Come,  we  will  all  put  forth ;  body  and  goods. 

Mor,  'Tis  more  than  time.     And,  my  most 
noble  lord, 
I  hear  for  certain,  and  do  speak  the  truth, — 
The  gentle  Archbishop  of  York  is  up, 
With  well-appointed  powers :  he  is  a  man 
Who  with  a  double  surety  binds  his  followers. 
My  lord  your  son  had  only  but  the  corps, 
But  shadows  and  the  shows  of  men  to  fight : 
For  that  same  word  rebellion  did  divide 
The  action  of  their  bodies  from  their  souls ; 
And  they  did  fight  with  queasinesa,  constrained, 
As  men  drink  potions,  that  their  weapons  only 
Seemed  on  our  side ;  but  for  their  spirits  and  souls, 
This  word  rebellion  it  had  froze  them  up. 
As  fish  are  in  a  pond.     But  now,  the  bishop 
Turns  insurrection  to  religion. 
Supposed  sincere  and  holy  in  his  thoughts. 
He 's  followed  both  with  body  and  with  mind ; 
And  doth  enlarge  his  rising  with  the  blood    • 
Of  fair  KingRichard,  scraped  from  Pomfret  stones: 
Derives  from  heaven  his  quarrel  and  his  cause : 
Trills  them  he  doth  bestride  a  bleeding  land. 
Gasping  for  life  under  great  Bolingbroke : 
And  more  and  less  do  flock  to  follow  him. 

North,  I  knew  of  this  before ;  but,  to  speak  truth, 
This  present  grief  had  wiped  it  from  my  mind. 
Go  in  with  me,  and  counsel  every  man 
The  aptest  way  for  safety  and  revenge. 
Get  posts  and  letters,  and  make  friends  with  speed: 
Never  so  few,  and  never  yet  more  need.  [Exeunt, 


ScBNB  II. — London.     A  Street, 

Enter  Sir  John  Fal staff,  with  his  Page,  hearitig 
his  sword  and  buckler. 

Fal,  Sirrah,  you  giant,  what  says  the  doctor  to 
my  water? 
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Poge,  He  said,  air,  the  water  itself  was  a  good 
healthy  water :  but  for  the  party  that  owed  it,  he 
might  have  more  diseases  than  he  knew  for. 

FaL  Men  of  all  sorts  take  a  pride  to  gird  at 
me.  The  brain  of  this  foolishnsompounded  clay, 
man,  is  not  able  to  invent  anything  that  tends  to 
laughter,  more  than  I  invent,  or  is  invented  on 
me :  I  am  not  only  witty  in  myself,  hut  the  cause 
that  wit  is  in  other  men. — I  do  here  walk  before 
thee  like  a  sow  that  hath  overwhelmed  all  her 
litter  but  one.  If  the  prince  put  thee  into  my 
service  for  any  other  reason  than  to  set  me  off, 
why  then  I  have  no  judgment.  Thou  whore- 
son mandrake,  thou  art  fitter  to  be  worn  in  my 
cap  than  to  wait  at  my  heels.  I  was  never 
manned  with  an  agate  till  now :  but  I  will  set 
you  neither  in  gold  nor  silver,  but  in  vile  apparel, 
and  send  you  back  again  to  your  master,  for  a 
jewel:  the  juvenal,  the  prince  your  master,  whose 
chin  is  not  yet  fledged.  I  will  sooner  have  a 
beard  grow  in  the  palm  of  my  hand  than  he  shall 
get  one  on  his  cheek ;  and  yet  he  will  not  stick 
to  say  his  face  is  a  face-royal.  God  may  finish 
it  when  he  will,  it  is  not  a  hair  amiss  yet :  he 
may  keep  it  still  as  a  face-royal,  for  a  barber  shall 
never  earn  sixpence  out  of  it :  and  yet  he  will  be 
crowing  as  if  he  had  writ  man  ever  since  his 
father  was  a  bachelor.  He  may  keep  his  own 
grace,  but  he  is  almost  out  of  mine,  I  can  assure 
him. — What  said  master  Dumbleton  about  the 
satin  for  my  short  cloak  and  slops  ? 

Page.  He  said,  sir,  you  should  procure  him 
better  assurance  than  Bardolph :  he  would  not 
take  his  bond  and  yours :  he  liked  not  the  security. 

Fal,  Let  him  be  damned  like  the  glutton :  may 
his  tongue  be  hotter ! — A  whoreson  Achitophel : 
a  rascally  yea-forsooth  knave :  to  bear  a  gentle- 
man in  hand,  and  then  stand  upon  security ! — 
The  whoreson  smoothpates  do  now  wear  nothing 
but  high  shoes,  and  bunches  of  keys  at  their 
girdles ;  and  if  a  man  is  thorough  with  them  in 
honest  taking  up,  then  they  must  stand  upon 
security !  I  had  as  lief  they  would  put  ratsbane 
in  my  mouth,  as  offer  to  stop  it  with  security.  I 
looked  he  should  have  sent  me  two-and-twenty 
yards  of  satin,  as  I  am  a  true  knight,  and  he 
sends  me  security.  Well,  he  may  sleep  in  secu- 
rity ;  for  he  hath  the  horn  of  abundance,  and  the 
lightness  of  his  wife  shines  through  it :  and  yet 
cannot  he  see,  though  he  have  his  own  lantern 
to  light  him. — Where  's  Bardolph  ? 

Page.  He 's  gon^  into  Smithfield,  to  buy  your 
worship  a  horse. 

Fal,  I  bought  him  in  Paul's,  and  he  '11  buy  me 
a  horse  in  Smithfield :  an  I  could  get  me  but  a 
wife  in  the  stews,  I  were  manned,  horsed,  and 
wived. 


Enter  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  anti  an  Attendant 

Page.  Sir,  here  comes  the  nobleman  that  com- 
mitted the  prince  for  striking  him  about  Bardolph. 

FaL  Wait  close ;  I  will  not  see  him. 

Ch,  Jutt,  What 's  he  that  goes  there? 

Aiten.  Falstaff,  an  't  please  your  lordship. 

Ch,Just,  He  that  was  in  question  for  the*robbery  ? 

Atten.  He,  my  lord :  but  he  hath  since  done 
good  service  at  Shrewsbury ;  and,  as  I  hear,  is 
now  going  with  some  charge  to  the  Lord  John 
of  Lancaster. 

Ch.  Juit,  What,  to  York  f  Call  him  back  again. 

Atten.  Sir  John  Falstaff*! 

Fal.  Boy,  tell  him  I  am  deaf. 

Page.  You  must  speak  louder ;  my  master  is 

deaf. 

Ch.  Jutt.  I  am  sure  he  is,  to  the  hearing  of 

any  thing  good. — Go,  pluck  him  by  the  elbow : 

I  must  speak  with  him. 

Atten.  Sir  John, — 

FaL  What,  a  young  knave,  and  beg !  Is  there 
not  wars;  is  there  not  employment?  Doth  not 
the  King  lack  subjects ;  do  not  the  rebels  need 
soldiers?  Though  it  be  a  shame  to  be  on  any 
side  but  one,  it  is  worse  shame  to  beg  than  to  be 
on  the  worst  side,  were  it  worse  than  the  name 
of  rebellion  can  tell  how  to  make  it. 

Atten.  You  mistake  me,  sir. 

FaL  Why,  sir,  did  I  say  you  were  an  honest 
man  ?  Setting  my  knighthood  and  my  soldiership 
aside,  I  had  lied  in  my  throat  if  1  had  said  so. 

Atten.  I  pray  you,  sir,  then  set  your  knight- 
hood and  your  soldiership  aside;  and  give  me 
leave  to  tell  you,  you  lie  in  your  throat  if  you  say 
I  am  other  than  an  honest  man. 

FaL  I  give  thee  leave  to  tell  me  so !  I  lay 
aside  that  which  grows  to  me !  If  thou  gett'st 
any  leave  of  me,  hang  me  :  if  thou  takest  leave, 
thou  wert  better  be  hanged.  You  hunt-counter, 
hence:  avaunt! 

Atten.  Sir,  my  lord  would  speak  with  you. 

Ch,  Jtut.  Sir  John  Falstaff,  a  word  with  you. 

FaL  My  good  lord ! — God  give  your  lordship 
good  time  of  day.  I  am  glad  to  see  your  lordship 
abroad  :  I  heard  say  your  lordship  was  sick :  I 
hope  your  lordship  goes  abroad  by  advice.  Your 
lordship,  though  not  clean  past  your  youth,  hath 
yet  some  smack  of  age  in  you,  some  relish  of  the 
saltness  of  time;  and  I  most  humbly  beseech  your 
lordship  to  have  a  reverend  care  of  your  health. 

Ch.  Jutt.  Sir  John,  I  sent  for  you  before  your 
expedition  to  Shrewsbury. 

FaL    An  't  please  your  lordship,  I  hear  his 

majesty  is  returned  with  some  discomfort  from 

Wales. 

Ch.Jiat.  I  talk  not  of  his  majesty :— you  would 

not  come  when  I  sent  for  you. 
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FtU.  And  1  hear,  moreover,  his  liighness  ii 
fallen  into  thii  ume  whoreson  apoplexy, 

Ch.  Jtut.  Well,  heaven  mend  liini!  I  pray 
let  me  speak  with  you. 

Fat.  Thb  apoplexy  is,  oi  I  take  it,  a  kind  of 
lethargy,  ati't  please  your  lordship:  a  kind  of 
sleeping  in  the  blood  ;  a  whoreson  tingling, 

Ch.Juit.  What  tell  you  me  of  it?  be  it  as  it  is. 

Fill.  It  bath  in  original  from  much  grief  i  from 
study,  and  perturbation  of  the  brain.  1  have 
read  the  cause  of  bis  effects  in  Galen :  it  is  a 
kind  of  deafness. 

Ck.Juit.  1  think  you  are  fallen  into  the  disease; 
for  you  hear  not  what  I  say  to  you. 

Fat.  Very  well,  my  lord,  Tery  well :  rather, 
an 't  please  you,  it  is  the  disease  of  not  listening, 
the  malady  of  not  marking,  that  I  am  troubled 
withal. 


Cli.  Jiiil.  To  punish  you  by  the  heels  would 
amend  the  attention  of  your  ears ;  Hud  1  care  uul 
if  I  do  become  yonr  physician. 

Ful.  1  am  as  poor  as  Job,  my  lord,  but  not  so 
patient.  Yuur  lordship  may  minister  the  potion 
of  i)uniBhment  to  me,  in  respect  of  poverty  :  but 
hnw  I  should  be  your  patient  to  follow  your  pre- 
scriptions, the  wise  may  make  some  dram  of  ■ 
scruple,  or  indeed  a  scruple  itself. 

Ch.  Jutt.  1  sent  for  you,  when  there  were 
matters  against  you  for  your  life,  to  come  speak 
with  me. 

Fal.  As  I  was  then  advised  by  my  learned  coun- 
sel in  the  laws  of  this  land-xervice,  I  did  not  come. 

CA.  Juil.  Well,  the  truth  is.  Sir  John,  you  live 
in  great  in  fumy. 

FaL  He  that  buckles  him  in  my  bell  cannot 
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Ck,  Juti.  Your  means  are  very  slender,  and 
your  waste  is  great. 

FaL  I  would  it  were  otherwise :  I  would  my 
means  were  greater,  and  my  waist  slenderer. 
CI.  Juti.  You  have  misled  the  youthful  prince. 

FaL  The  young  prince  hath  misled  me :  I  am 
the  fellow  with  the  great  helly,  and  he  my  dog. 
Ck.  Juti.  Well,  I  am  loath  to  gall  a  new- 
healed  wound :  your  day's  service  at  Shrewsbury 
hath  a  little  gilded  over  your  night's  exploit  on 
GadshiD :  you  may  thank  the  unquiet  time  for 
your  quiet  o'erposting  that  action. 

Fai.  My  lord  ? 

Ck.  Juti.  But  since  all  is  well,  keep  it  so  :  wake 
not  a  sleeping  wolf. 

FaL  To  wake  a  wolf  is  as  had  as  to  smell  a  fox. 

Ck.  Juti.  What !  you  are  as  a  candle,  the  better 
part  burnt  out. 

FaL  A  wassel  candle,  my  lord,  all  tallow :  if 
I  did  say  of  wax,  my  growth  would  approve  the 
tmth. 

Ck.  Juti.  There  is  not  a  white  hair  on  your 
hce  but  should  have  his  effect  of  gravity. 

Fal.  His  effect  of  gravy,  gravy,  gravy. 

Ck.  Juti.  You  follow  the  young  prince  up  and 
down,  like  his  ill  angel. 

FaL  Not  so,  my  lord  :  your  ill  angel  is  light, 
but  I  hope  he  that  looks  upon  me  will  take  me 
without  weighing :  and  yet  in  some  respects  I 
grant  I  cannot  go,  I  cannot  tell.  Virtue  is  of  so 
little  regard  in  these  costermonger  times,  that 
true  valour  is  turned  bearherd;  pregnancy  is 
made  a  tapster,  and  hath  his  quick  wit  wasted  in 
giving  reckonings :  all  the  other  gifts  appertinent 
to  man,  as  the  malice  of  this  age  shapes  them, 
are  not  worth  a  gooseberry.  You  that  are  old 
consider  not  the  capacities  of  us  that  are  young : 
you  measure  the  heat  of  our  livers  with  the  bitter- 
ness of  your  galls :  and  we  that  are  in  the  vaward 
of  our  youth,  I  must  confess,  are  wags  too. 

Ch.  Juti.  Do  you  set  down  your  name  in  the 
scroll  of  youth,  that  are  written  down  old  with 
all  the  characters  of  age  ?  Have  you  not  a  moist 
eye ;  a  dry  hand ;  a  yellow  cheek ;  a  white  beard; 
a  decreasing  leg ;  an  increasing  belly  ?  Is  not 
your  vmce  broken ;  your  wind  short ;  your  chin 
double ;  your  wit  single ;  and  every  part  about 
you  blasted  with  antiquity :  and  will  you  yet  call 
yourself  young?     Fie,  fie,  he,  Sir  John! 

FaL  My  lord,  I  was  bom  about  three  of  the 
clock  in  the  afternoon,  with  a  white  head  and 
something  a  round  belly.  For  my  voice,  I  have 
lost  it  with  hollaing  and  singing  of  anthems. 
To  approve  my  youth  further,  I  will  not  The 
truth  is  I  am  only  old  in  judgment  and  under- 
ttanding ;  and  he  that  will  caper  with  me  for  a 
thousand  marks,  let  him  lend  me  the  money,  and 


have  at  him.  For  the  box  o'  the  ear  that  the 
prince  gave  you,  he  gave  it  like  a  rude  prince, 
and  you  took  it  like  a  sensible  lord.  I  have 
checked  him  for  it,  and  the  young  lion  repents : 
marry,  not  in  ashes  and  sackcloth,  but  in  new 
silk  and  old  sack. 

Ch.  Juti.  Well,  heaven  send  the  prince  a  better 
companion ! 

Fal.  Heaven  send  the  companion  a  better 
prince !  I  cannot  rid  my  hands  of  him. 

Ch.  Juti.  Well,  the  King  hath  severed  you  and 
Prince  Harry.  I  hear  you  are  going  with  Lord 
John  of  Lancaster,  against  the  archbishop  and 
the  Earl  of  Northumberland. 

Fal.  Yea;  I  thank  your  pretty  sweet  wit  for  it. 
But  look  you  pray,  all  you  that  kiss  my  lady 
peace  at  home,  that  our  armies  join  not  in  a  hot 
day :  for  by  the  Lord  I  take  but  two  shirts  out 
with  me,  and  I  mean  not  to  sweat  extraordinarily: 
if  it  be  a  hot  day,  an  I  brandish  anything  but  my 
bottle,  I  would  I  might  never  spit  white  again. 
There  is  not  a  dangerous  action  can  peep  out  his 
head  but  I  am  thrust  upon  it  Well,  I  cannot  last 
ever:  but  it  was  always  yet  the  trick  of  our 
English  nation,  if  they  have  a  good  thing,  to 
make  it  too  common.  If  you  will  needs  say  I 
am  an  old  man,  you  should  give  me  rest  I  would 
to  God  my  name  were  not  so  terrible  to  the  enemy 
as  it  is :  I  were  better  to  be  eaten  to  death  with 
rust,  than  to  be  scoured  to  nothing  with  perpetual 
motion. 

Ch.  Juti.  Well,  be  honest,  be  honest :  and  God 
bless  your  expedition ! 

Fal.  Will  your  lordship  lend  me  a  thousand 
pound,  to  furnish  me  forth  ? 

Ch.  Juti.  Not  a  penny,  not  a  penny :  you  are 
too  impatient  to  bear  crosses.  Fare  you  well : 
commend  me  to  my  cousin  Westmorland. 

[^Exeuni  Chief  Justice  and  Attendant 

Fal.  If  I  do,  fillip  me  with  a  three-man  beetle. 
A  man  can  no  more  separate  age  and  covetoua- 
ness  than  he  can  part  young  limbs  and  lechery  : 
but  the  gout  galls  the  one,  and  the  pox  pinches 
the  other ;  and  so  doth  the  degrees  prevent  my 
curses. — Boy ! 

Page.  Sir? 

F<U.  What  money  is  in  my  purse  ? 

Page.  Seven  groats  and  two-pence. 

Fal.  I  can  get  no  remedy  against  this  con- 
sumption of  the  purse :  borrowing  only  lingers 
and  lingers  it  out,  but  the  disease  is  incurable. — 
Go  bear  this  letter  to  my  lord  of  Lancaster;  this 
to  the  prince ;  this  to  the  Earl  of  Westmorland ; 
and  this  to  old  mistress  Ursula,  whom  I  have 
weekly  sworn  to  marry  since  I  perceived  the  first 
white  hair  on  my  chin.  About  it:  you  know 
where  to  find  me.    lExii  Page.] — A  pox  of  this 
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gout,  or  a  gout  of  this  pox  !  for  tlie  one  or  the 
other  plays  the  rogue  with  my  great  toe.  It  is 
no  matter  if  I  do  halt :  I  have  the  wars  for  my 
colour,  and  my  pension  shall  seem  the  more 
reasonable.  A  good  wit  will  make  use  of  any- 
thing :  I  will  turn  diseases  to  commodity. 

[^Exeunt, 


Scene  III. — ^York.    ^ /2oom  m /Ae  Archbishop*s 

Palace. 

Enter  the  Archbishop  op  York^  the  Lords 
Hastings,  Mowbray,  and  Bardolph. 

jlrch.  Thus  have  you  heard  our  cause  and 
known  our  means : 
And,  my  most  noble  friends,  I  pray  you  all. 
Speak  plainly  your  opinions  of  our  hopes. 
And  first,  lord  marshal,  what  say  you  to  it  7 

Mowb.  I  well  allow  the  occasion  of  our  arms ; 
But  gladly  would  be  better  satisfied 
How  in  our  means  we  should  advance  ourselves 
To  look  .with  forehead  bold  and  big  enough 
Upon  the  power  and  puissance  of  the  King. 

Hast.  Our  present  musters  grow  upon  the  file 
To  five-and-twenty  thousand  men  of  choice : 
And  our  supplies  live  largely  in  the  hope 
Of  great  Northumberland,  whose  bosom  bums 
With  an  incensed  fire  of  injuries. 

Bard.    The   question,   then.  Lord  Hastings, 
standeth  thus: 
Whether  our  present  five-and-twenty  thousand 
May  hold  up  head  without  Northumberland. 

Hast.  With  him  we  may. 

Bard.  Ay,  marry,  there 's  the  point : 

But  if  without  him  we  be  thought  too  feeble, 
My  judgment  is  we  should  not  step  too  far 
Till  we  had  his  assistance  by  the  hand. 
For,  in  a  theme  so  bloody-faced  as  this, 
Conjecture,  expectation,  and  surmise 
Of  aids  uncertain,  should  not  be  admitted, 

Arch.  *T  is  very  true,  Lord  Bardolph :  for  in- 
deed 
It  was  young  Hotspur's  case  at  Shrewabury. 

Bard.  It  was,  my  lord:  who  lined  himself  with 
hope. 
Eating  the  air  on  promise  of  supply, 
Flattering  himself  with  project  of  a  power 
Much  smaller  than  the  smallest  of  his  thoughts: 
And  so,  with  great  imagination 
Proper  to  madmen,  led  his  powers  to  death, 
And  winking  leaped  into  destruction. 

ffait.  But,  by  your  leave,  it  never  yet  did  hurt 
To  lay  down  likelihoods  and  forms  of  hope. 

Bard.  Yes,  in  this  present  quality  of  war. 
Indeed  the  instant  action  (a  cause  on  foot) 


Lives  so  in  hope  as  in  an  early  spring 

We  see  the  appearing  buds,  which  to  prove  fruit 

Hope  gives  not  so  much  warrant,  as  despair 

That  frosts  will  bite  them.  When  we  mean  to  build, 

We  first  survey  the  plot,  then  draw  the  model ; 

And  when  we  see  the  figure  of  the  house. 

Then  must  we  rate  the  cost  of  the  erection : 

Which  if  we  find  outweighs  ability, 

What  do  we  then  but  draw  anew  the  model 

In  fewer  offices ;  or,  at  least,  desist 

To  build  at  all?     Much  more  in  this  great  work 

(Which  is  almost  to  pluck  a  kingdom  down, 

And  set  another  up)  should  we  survey 

The  plot  of  situation  and  the  model ; 

Consent  upon  a  sure  foundation ; 

Question  surveyors ;  know  our  own  estate, 

How  able  such  a  work  to  undergo, 

To  weigh  against  his  opposite  :  or  else 

We  fortify  in  paper  and  in  figures, 

Using  the  names  of  men  instead  of  men  : 

Like  one  that  draws  the  model  of  a  house 

Beyond  his  power  to  build  it ;  who,  half  through, 

Gives  o*er,  and  leaves  his  part-created  cost 

A  naked  subject  to  Uie  weeping  clouds, 

And  waste  for  churlish  winter's  tyranny. 

Hait.  Grant  that  our  hopes  (yet  likely  of  fair 
birth) 
Should  be  still-borne,  and  that  we  now  possessed 
The  utmost  man  of  expectation, 
I  think  we  are  a  body  strong  enough. 
Even  as  we  are,  to  equal  with  the  King. 

Bard.  What!  is  the  Kingbutfive-and-twenty 
thousand? 

Hast.  To  us  no  more :  nay,  not  so  much,  Lord 
Bardolph. 
For  his  divisions,  as  the  times  do  brawl, 
Are  in  three  headr:  one  power  against  the  French, 
And  one  against  Glendower :  perforce,  a  third 
Must  take  up  us.     So  is  the  unfirm  King 
In  three  divided;  and  his  coffers  sound 
With  hollow  poverty  and  emptiness. 

Arch.  That  he  should  draw  his  several  strengths 
together. 
And  come  against  us  in  full  puissance. 
Need  not  be  dreaded. 

Hast.  If  he  should  do  so. 

He  leaves  his  back  unarmed,  the  French  and 

Welsh 
Baying  him  at  his  heels.     Never  fear  that 

Bard.  Who  is  it  like  should  lead  his  forces 
hither? 

Hast.  The  Duke  of  Lancaster  and  Westmorland: 
Against  the  Welsh,  himself  and  Harry  Monmouth : 
But  who  is  substituted  'gainst  the  French 
I  have  no  certain  notice. 

Arch.  Let  us  on, 

And  publish  the  occasion  of  our  arms. 
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The  commonwealth  is  lick  of  their  oirn  choice, 

Their  oTer-greedy  love  Itath  surfeited ; 

An  habitation  giddy  and  uniiire 

Hath  he  that  buildeth  on  the  vulgar  liearK 

0  thou  fond  many,  wllh  wlist  loud  applause 

Didit  thou  beat  heaven  with  blessing  Boling- 

Before  he  was  what  thou  wouldst  have  liim  be  [ 
And  being  now  trimmed  in  thine  own  desires. 
Thou,  beastly  feeder,  art  so  full  of  him 
That  tliou  provok'at  thyself  to  cast  him  tip- 
So.  10,  thou  common  dog,  didst  thou  disgorge 
Thy  glutton  bosom  of  the  royal  Richard  : 
Auil  uow  thou  wouliliit  eat  thy  dead  vomit  up. 


Andhowl'sttoRndit  What tmatisiii  these timesr 
They  that,  when  Richard  lived,  vuuld  have  iiim 

Are  now  become  enamoured  on  his  grave. 
Thou  that  ihrew'st  duat  upon  his  goodly  head. 
When  through  proud  London  he  came  sighing  on 
After  the  admivfd  heeU  of  Bolingbroke, 
Cry'st  now,  "O  earth,  yield  ua  that  king  again. 
And  take  thou  this!"  O  thoughts  of  men  accurst ! 
Paat  and  to  come  aeem  bc'St :  tliinga  pieaent,  worst. 
Mouih.  Shall  we  go  draw  our  nurobera,  and  aet 


on? 
Hatl.  Wear. 


's  Bubjects,  and  time  bidahe 
[  Extant. 


Arr  rr 


Scene  I. — London,     A  Strtel. 

Exttr  Hostess;  Fano  and  hit  Boyicilh  her,  and 
Snare  folloieing. 

Hnt.  Master  Fang,  have  you  entered  the  action  ? 

Fang.  It  is  entered. 

Hod.  Where  is  your  yeoman  t  Is  it  a  lualy 
yeoman:  will  a' stand  to 't? 

Fang.  Sirrah,  where 's  Snare  7 

Hott.  O  lord,  ay :  good  Master  Snare ! 

Snart.  Here,  here. 

Famg.  We  must  arrest  Sir  John  Falstalf. 

Hatt.  Yea,  good  Master  Snare:  I  haveentered 
him  and  all. 

Unare.  It  may  chance  coat  some  of  ug  our  lives, 
for  he  will  stab. 

fioit.  Alas  the  day!  take  heed  of  him;  he 
■tabbed  me  in  mine  own  house,  and  that  moat 
braatly.  In  good  faith,  a'  carea  not  what  mis- 
chief he  doth,  if  his  weapon  he  out :  he  will  foin 


like  any  devil :  he  will  spare  neither  man,  woman, 
[lor  child. 

Fang.  If  I  can  close  with  him,  I  care  not  for 
his  til  mat 

H«*l.  No,  nor  I  neither :  I  '11  be  at  your«lbow. 

Fang.  An  I  but  fist  him  once,  an  a'  come  but 
within  my  vice, — 

Hoit.  I  am  undone  by  hia  going :  I  warrant 
you  he 's  an  infinilive  thing  upon  my  score. — 
Good  Master  Fang,  hold  him  sure :  good  Master 
Snare,  let  him  not  'scape.  He  comes  contjnuantly 
to  Pie-comer  (saving  your  manhoods],  to  buy  a 
saddle ;  and  he  's  indited  to  dinner  Co  the  Lub- 
bar'a  Head  in  Lumbert-stteet,  to  Master  Smooth's, 
the  ailkman.  I  pray  ye,  since  my  exion  is  en- 
tered and  my  caae  so  openly  known  to  the  world, 
let  him  be  brought  in  to  hii  answer.  A  hundred 
mark  is  a  long  loan  for  a  poor  lone  woman  to 
bear :  and  I  have  borne,  and  bome,  and  home ; 
uid  have  been  fubbed  olf,  and  fubbed  off,  and 
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fubbed  off,  from  tliis  day  to  that  day,  that  it  is  a 
sliame  to  be  thought  on.  Tliere  is  no  honesty  in 
such  dealing,  unless  a  woman  should  be  made 
an  ass  and  a  beast,  to  bear  every  knave's  wrong. 

Enter  Sir  John  Falstaff,  Page,  and  Bardolph. 

Yonder  he  comes,  and  that  arrant  malmsey-nose 
knave,  Bardolph,  with  him.  Do  your  offices,  do 
your  offices,  Master  Fang  and  Master  Snare :  do 
me,  do  me,  do  me  your  ofHces. 

Fnl,  How  now  :  whose  mare  'a  dead?  what 's 
the  matter  ? 

Fang.  Sir  John,  I  arrest  you  at  the  suit  of  ; 
Mistress  Quickly. 

Fal.  Away,  varlets  ! —  Draw  Bardolph  ;  cut 
me  off  the  villain's  head  :  throw  the  quean  in  the 
channel. 

Host,  Throw  me  in  the  channel  ?  I  '11  throw 
thee  in  the  channel.  Wilt  thou,  wilt  thou,  thou 
bastardly  rogue? — Murder,  murder!  O  thou 
honey -suckle  villain !  wilt  thou  kill  God's  ofHcers 
and  the  King's  ?  O  thou  honeyseed  rogue !  thou 
art  a  honeyseed :  a  man-queller,  and  a  woman- 
queller. 

Fal.  Keep  them  off,  Bardolph. 

Fang.  A  rescue ;  a  rescue  ! 

Host.  Good  people,  bring  a  rescue  or  two. — 
Thou  wo't,  wo't  thou ;  thou  wo't,  wo't  thou  ?  Do, 
do,  thou  rogue  !  do,  thou  hempseed  ! 

Fal.  Away,  you  scullion ;  you  rampallian ; 
you  fustilarian !     I  '11  tickle  your  catastrophe. 

Enter  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  attended. 

Ch.  Jiut.  What 's  the  matter?  Keep  the  peace 
here,  ho ! 

Host.  Good  my  lord,  be  good  to  me.  I  be- 
seech you,  stand  to  me. 

Ch.  Just.  How  now,  Sir  John  :  what,  are  you 
brawling  here  ? 
Doth  this  become  your  place,  your  time,  and 

business  ? 
You  should  have  been  well  on  your  way  to  York. — 
Stand  from  him,  fellow  :  wherefore  hang 'st  thou 
on  him  ? 

Host,  O  my  most  worshipful  lord,  an 't  please 
your  grace  I  am  a  poor  widow  of  Eastcheap,  and 
he  is  arrested  at  my  suit. 

Ch.  Just.  For  what  sum  ? 

Hoit.  It  is  more  than  for  some,  my  lord :  it  is 
for  all ;  all  I  have.  He  hath  eaten  me  out  of 
house  and  home ;  he  hath  put  all  my  substance 
into  that  fat  belly  of  his : — but  I  will  have  some 
of  it  out  again,  or  I  '11  ride  thee  o'  nights  like  the 
mare. 

Fal.  I  think  I  am  as  like  to  ride  the  mare,  if 
I  have  any  vantage  of  ground  to  get  up. 

Ch.  Just,  How  comes  this,  Sir  John  ?    Fie ! 


what  man  of  good  temper  would  endure  this  tem- 
pest of  exclamation  ?  Are  you  not  ashamed  to 
enforce  a  poor  widow  to  so  rough  a  course  to 
come  by  her  own  ? 

Fal.  What  is  the  gross  sum  that  I  owe  thee? 

Host.  Marry,  if  thou  wert  an  honest  man,  thy- 
self and  thy  money  too.    Thou  didst  swear  tome 
upon  a  parcel-gilt  goblet,  sitting  in  my  Dolphin- 
chamber,  at  the  round  table  by  a  sea-coal  fire, 
upon  Wednesday  in   Whitsun-week,  when  the 
prince  broke  thy  head  for  liking  his  father  to  a 
singing-man  of  Windsor, — thou  didst  swear  to 
me  then,  as  I  was  washing  thy  wound,  to  marry 
me  and  make  me  my  lady  thy  wife.     Canst  thon 
deny  it  ?   Did  not  goodwife  Keech,  the  butcher's 
wife,  come  in  then,  and  call  me  gossip  Quickly? 
coming  in  to  borrow  a  mess  of  vinegar;  telling 
us  she  had  a  good  dish  of  prawns :  whereby  thou 
didst  desire  to  eat  some;  whereby  I  told  thee 
they  were  ill  for  a  green  wound?     And  didst 
thou  not,  when  she  was  gone  down  stairs,  desire 
me  to  be  no  more  so  familiarity  with  such  poor 
people :  saying  that  ere  long  they  should  call  me 
madam  ?     And  didst  thou  not  kiss  me,  and  bid 
me  fetch  thee  thirty  shillings?     I  put  thee  now 
on  thy  book-oath :  deny  it,  if  thou  canst. 

Fal.  My  lord,  this  is  a  poor  mad  soul,  and  she 
says  up  and  down  the  town  that  her  eldest  son 
is  like  you :  she  hath  been  in  good  case,  and  the 
truth  is  poverty  hath  distracted  her.  But  for 
these  foolish  officers,  I  beseech  you  I  may  have 
redress  against  them. 

Ch.  Just.  Sir  John,  Sir  John,  I  am  well  ac- 
quainted with  your  manner  of  wrenching  the 
true  cause  the  false  way.  It  is  not  a  confident 
brow,  nor  the  throng  of  words  that  come  with 
such  more  than  impudent  sauciness  from  you, 
can  thrust  me  from  a  level  consideration.  You 
have,  as  it  appears  to  me,  practised  upon  the 
easy-yielding  spirit  of  this  woman,  and  made  her 
serve  your  uses  both  in  purse  and  person. 

Host.  Yea,  in  troth,  my  lord. 

Ch,  Just.  Pr*y  thee  peace. — Pay  her  the  debt 
you  owe  her,  and  unpay  the  villany  you  have 
done  with  her :  the  one  you  may  do  with  sterling 
money,  and  the  other  with  current  repentance. 

Fal.  My  lord,  I  will  not  undergo  this  sneap 
without  reply.  You  call  honourahle  boldness 
impudent  sauciness :  if  a  man  will  make  court 'sy 
and  say  nothing,  he  is  virtuous.  No,  my  lord ; 
my  humble  duty  remembered,  I  will  not  be  your 
suitor.  I  say  to  yon,  I  do  desire  deliverance 
from  these  officers,  being  upon  hasty  employ- 
ment in  the  King's  affairs. 

Ch.  Just,  You  speak  as  having  power  to  do 
wrong :  hut  answer  in  the  effect  of  your  reputa- 
tion, and  satisfy  the  poor  woman. 
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PaL  Come  hither,  hostess.    [  Taking  her  aside. 

Enter  Gower. 

C4.  Jusi,  Now,  Master  Gower:  what  news? 

Goto.  The  King,  my  lord,  and  Harry  Prince 
of  Wales, 
Are  near  at  hand :  the  rest  the  paper  tells. 

FmL  As  I  am  a  gentleman : — 

Boil,  Nay,  you  said  so  before. 

Fal.  As  I  am  a  gentleman  : — come,  no  more 
words  of  it. 

Host,  By  this  heavenly  ground  I  tread  on,  I 
most  be  fain  to  pawn  both  my  plate  and  the 
tapestry  of  my  dining-chambers. 

FaL  Glasses,  glasses,  is  the  only  drinking: 
and  for  thy  walls, — a  pretty  slight  drollery,  or 
the  story  of  the  Prodigal,  or  the  German  hunting 
in  water-work,  is  worth  a  thousand  of  these  bed- 
hangings  and  these  fly-bitten  tapestries.  Let  it 
be  ten  pound  if  thou  canst.  Come,  an  it  were 
not  for  thy  humours,  there  is  not  a  better  wench 
in  England.  Go,  wash  thy  face,  and  'draw 
thy  action.  Come,  thou  must  not  be  in  this 
humour  with  me :  dost  not  know  me  ?  Come, 
come,  I  know  thou  wast  set  on  to  this. 

Hoit,  Pray  thee,  Sir  John,  let  it  be  but  twenty 
nobles :  i*  faith  I  am  loath  to  pawn  my  plate,  in 
good  earnest,  la. 

Fal,  Let  it  alone ;  I  '11  make  other  shift :  you  '11 
be  a  fool  still. 

HoMt.  Well,  you  shall  have  it,  though  I  pawn 
my  gown.  I  hope  you  'II  come  to  supper.  You  'II 
pay  me  all  together? 

Fal.  WiU  I  live?— Go,  with  her,  with  her  [to 
Bahdolph]  :  hook  on,  hook  on. 

Hoat.  Will  you  have  Doll  Tearsheet  meet  you 
at  supper  ? 

FaL  No  more  words :  let 's  have  her. 

[^Exeunt  Hostess,  Bardolph,  Officers, 
and  Page. 

Ch.  Ju9t.  I  have  heard  better  news. 

Fal.  What 's  the  news,  my  good  lord? 

Ch.  Just,  Where  lay  the  King  last  night? 

Gow.  At  Basingstoke,  my  lord. 

Fal.  I  hope,  my  lord,  all 's  well :  what 's  tlie 
news,  my  lord  ? 

Ch.  Just.  Come  all  his  forces  back  ? 

Gow,  No :  fifteen  hundred  foot,  five  hundred 
horse. 
Are  marched  up  to  my  lord  of  Lancaster, 
Again^it  Northumberland  and  the  archbishop.' 

Fal.  Comes  the  King  back  from  Wales,  my 
noble  lord  ? 

Ch.  Just.  You  shall  have  letters  of  me  presently. 
Come,  go  along  with  me,  good  Master  Gower. 

Fal.  My  lord ! 

Ch.  Just.  What 's  the  matter  ? 


Fal.  Master  Gower,  shall  I  entreat  you  with 
me  to  dinner? 

Gow.  I  must  wait  upon  my  good  lord  here :  I 
thank  you,  good  Sir  John. 

Ch.  Just.  Sir  John,  you  loiter  here  too  long, 
being  you  are  to  take  soldiers  up  in  counties  as 
you  go. 

Fal.  Will  you  sup  with  me,  Master  Gower? 

Ch.Just.  What  foolish  master  taught  you  these 
manners.  Sir  John  ? 

Fal.  Master  Gower,  if  they  become  me  not, 
he  was  a  fool  that  taught  them  me. — This  is  the 
right  fencing  grace,  my  lord :  tap  for  tap,  and  so 
part  fair. 

Ch.  Just.  Now  the  Lord  lighten  thee !  thou 
art  a  great  fool.  [^Exeunt. 


Scene  II. — The  same.     Another  Street. 

Enter  Prince  Henry  afid  Poins. 

P.  Hen.  Trust  me,  I  am  exceeding  weary. 

Poins.  Is  it  come  to  that?  I  had  thought 
weariness  durst  not  have  attached  one  of  so  high 
blood. 

P.  Hen.  'Faith  it  does  me,  though  it  discolours 
the  complexion  of  my  greatness  to  acknowledge 
it.  Doth  it  not  shew  vilely  in  me  to  desire  small 
beer? 

Poins.  Why,  a  prince  should  not  be  so  loosely 
studied  as  to  remember  so  weak  a  composition. 

P.  Hen.  Belike,  then,  my  appetite  was  not 
princely  got ;  for  by  my  troth  I  do  now  remem- 
ber the  poor  creature  smaU  beer.  But  indeed 
these  humble  considerations  make  me  out  of  love 
with  my  greatness.  What  a  disgrace  is  it  to  me 
to  remember  thy  name :  or  to  know  thy  face  to- 
morrow :  or  to  take  note  how  many  pair  of  silk 
stockings  thou  hast;  viz.  these,  and  those  that 
were  the  peach-coloured  ones:  or  to  bear  the 
inventory  of  thy  shirts ;  as,  one  for  superfluity, 
and  one  other  for  use  ? — but  that  the  tennis-court 
keeper  knows  better  than  I,  for  it  is  a  low  ebb  of 
linen  with  thee  when  thou  keepest  not  racket 
there :  as  thou  hast  not  done  a  great  while,  be- 
cause the  rest  of  thy  low-countries  have  made  a 
shift  to  eat  up  thy  holland.  And  God  knows 
whether  those  that  bawl  out  the  ruins  of  tliy 
linen,  shall  inherit  his  kingdom :  but  the  mid- 
wives  say  the  children  are  not  in  the  fault :  where- 
upon the  world  increases,  and  kindreds  are 
mightily  strengthened. 

Poins,  How  ill  it  follows,  after  you  have  laboured 
so  hard,  you  should  talk  so  idly !  Tell  me  how 
many  good  young  princes  would  do  so,  their  fathers 
being  so  sick  as  yours  at  this  time  is? 
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P.  Hen.  Shall  I  tell  thee  one  thing,  Poins? 

Poins,  Yes ;  and  let  it  be  an  excellent  good 
thing. 

P,  Hen,  It  shall  serve  among  wits  of  no  higher 
breeding  than  thine. 

Poins.  Go  to :  I  stand  the  push  of  your  one 
thing  that  you  will  tell. 

P,  Hen.  Why,  I  tell  thee,  it  is  not  meet  that 
I  should  be  sad  now  my  father  is  sick :  albeit  I 
could  tell  to  thee  (as  to  one  it  pleases  me,  for 
fault  of  a  better,  to  call  my  friend),  I  could  be 
sad,  and  sad  indeed  too. 

Point.  Very  hardly,  upon  such  a  subject. 

P.  Hen.  By  this  hand,  thou  think'st  me  as  fur 
in  the  devil's  book  as  thou  and  Falstaff,  for  obdu- 
racy and  persistency :  let  the  end  try  the  man. 
But  I  tell  thee,  my  heart  bleeds  inwardly  that 
my  father  is  so  sick :  and  keeping  such  vile  com- 
pany as  thou  art,  hatli  in  reason  taken  from  me 
all  ostentation  of  sorrow. 

Poins.  The  reason? 

P.  Hen.  What  wouldst  thou  thhik  of  mc  if  I 
should  weep? 

Poins.  I  would  think  thee  a  most  princely  hy- 
pocrite. 

P.  Hen.  It  would  be  every  man's  thought; 
and  thou  art  a  blessed  fellow  to  think  as  every 
man  thinks  :  never  a  man's  thought  in  the  world 
keeps  the  road-way  better  than  thine.  Every 
man  would  think  me  an  hypocrite,  indeed.  And 
what  accites  your  moit  worshipful  thought  to 
think  so? 

Point.  Why,  because  you  have  been  so  lewd 
and  80  much  engraffed  to  Falstaff. 

P.  Hen.  And  to  thee. 

Point.  By  this  light,  I  am  well  spoken  of:  I 
can  hear  it  with  my  own  ears.  The  worst  that 
they  can  say  of  me  is,  that  I  am  a  second  brother, 
and  that  I  am  a  proper  fellow  of  my  hands:  and 
those  two  things  I  confess  I  cannot  help. — By 
the  mass,  here  comei  Bardolph. 

P.  Hen.  And  the  boy  that  I  gave  Falstaff:  he 
had  him  from  me  christian,  and  look  if  the  fat 
villain  have  not  transformed  him  ape. 

Enter  Bardolph  and  Puge. 

Bard.  'Save  your  grace ! 

P.  Hen.  And  yours,  most  noble  Bardolph  ! 

Bard.  Come,  you  virtuous  ass  ^to  the  Page], 
you  bashful  fool,  must  you  be  blushing :  where- 
fore blush  you  now  ?  What  a  maidenly  man  at 
arms  are  you  become !  Is  it  such  a  matter  to  get 
a  pottlepot's  maidenhead? 

Page.  He  called  me  even  now,  my  lord, 
through  a  red  lattice,  and  I  could  discern  no 
part  of  his  face  from  the  window:  at  last  I 
spied  his  eyes;    and   methought  he  had  made 


two  holes  ill  the  alewife's  new  petticoat,  and 
peeped  through. 

P.  Hen.  Hath  not  the  boy  profited? 

Bard.  Away,  you  whoreson  upright  rabbit; 
away ! 

Page.  Away,  you  rascally  Althea's  dream; 
away ! 

P.  Hen.  Instruct  us,  boy :  what  dream,  boy? 

Page.  Marry,  my  lord,  Althea  dreamed  she 
was  delivered  of  a  firebrand :  and  therefore  I  call 
him  her  dream. 

P.  Hen.  A  crown's  worth  of  good  interpreta- 
tion.— There  it  is,  boy.  \^Givet  him  money. 

Poins.  O  that  this  good  blossom  could  be  kept 
from  cankers! — Well,  there  is  sixpence  to  pre- 
serve thee. 

Bard.  An  you  do  not  make  him  be  hanged 
among  you,  the  gallows  shall  have  wrong. 

P.  Hen.  And  how  doth  thy  master,  Bardolph? 

Bard.  Well,  my  lord.  He  heard  of  your  grace's 
coming  to  town :  there  's  a  letter  for  you. 

Point.  Delivered  with  good  respect.  And  Low 
duth  the  martlemas,  your  master? 

Bard.  In  bodily  health,  sir. 

Point.  Marry,  the  immortal  part  needs  a  phy- 
sician :  but  that  moves  not  him  :  though  that  be 
sick,  it  dies  not. 

P.  Hen.  I  do  allow  this  wen  to  be  as  familiar 
with  me  as  my  dog :  and  he  holds  his  place ;  for 
look  you  how  he  writes. 

Poins  reads. 

"  Jolui  Falstaff,  knight,"— 
Every  man  must  know  that,  as  ofl  as  he  lias  oc- 
casion to  name  himself.  Even  like  those  that 
are  kin  to  the  King ;  for  they  never  prick  their 
finger  but  they  say,  **  There  is  some  of  the  King's 
blood  spilt."  "  How  comes  that?"  says  he  tliat 
takes  upon  him  not  to  conceive.  The  answer  is 
as  ready  as  a  bonower's  cap :  "  I  am  the  King's 
poor  coushi,  sir." 

P.  Hen.  Nay,  they  will  be  kin  to  us,  or  they 
will  fetch  it  from  Japhet.     But  the  letter : — 

PoiNs  reads. 

"  Sir  John  Falstaff,  knight,  to  the  son  of  the  King, 
nearest  his  father,  Harry  Prince  of  Wales;  greeting." 

Why,  this  is  a  certificate. 
P.  Hen.  Peace ! 

PoiNS  reads. 
"  I  will  imitate  the  honourable  Roman  in  brevity." 
He  sure  means  brevity  in  breath;  short-winded. 

Reads. 
**  I  commend  me  to  thee ;  I  commend  thee ;  and  I 
leave  thee.     Be  not  too  familiar  with  Poins  ;  for  he 
misuses  thy  favours  so  much  tliat  he  swears  thou  ait 
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to  mm)  hi*  liatn  Nell.     Repent  it  idle  limei  » 
Uioa  nuijit  1  and  to  firewell. 

"  Thbe,  bj  )r«  ind  no  (which  is  la  much  «■  to 

Hjr,  u  ibou  uieit  hini),WBck  FaliuS;  wilh 

my  bmiUarii  John,  with  my  brathen  tnd 

•iateta ;  and  Sic  John  wilh  ill  Europe." 

My  lord,   I   irill  steep  this  letter  in  eack,  and 

make  him  eat  it. 

P.  lltn.  That'*  to  make  him  eat  twenty  of  liia 
irordi.  But  do  ;ou  uie  me  thui,  Ned :  must  1 
marry  your  sister! 

Point.  May  the  wench  have  no  worse  fortune ; 
but  I  never  said  so. 

P.  Htn.  Well,  ttlU4  ne  play  the  fools  with  the 
time;  and  the  spiriu  of  the  wise  sit  in  the  clouds 
and  mock  us.— Ii  your  master  here  in  London! 
BarJ.  Yes,  my  lord. 

P.  Htn.  Where  sups  he  :  doth  the  old  boar 
feed  in  the  old  frank  I 


Bard.  At  the  old  place,  my  lord;  iu  Eastcbeap. 

P.  Hea.  What  company! 

Pagt.  Ephesians,  my  lord,  of  the  old  church. 

P.  Hen.  Sup  any  women  with  him! 

Pagt.  None,  my  lord,  but  old  Mistress  Quickly 
and  Mistress  Doll  Tearsheet. 

P.  Hen.  What  pagan  may  that  be  ? 

Pagt.  A  proper  gentlewoman,  sir,  and  a  kins- 
woman of  my  master's. 

P.  Hen.  Even  such  kin  as  the  parish  heifers 
are  to  the  town  bull.  —Shall  we  steal  upon  them, 
Ned,  at  supper  I 

Point.  1  am  your  shadow,  my  lord :  I  'U  follow 

P.  Hen.  Sirrah,  you  boy, — and  Bardolph :  no 
word  to  your  master  that  I  am  yet  come  to  town. 
There  '■  for  your  silence. 

Bard.  I  have  no  tongue,  tit. 

Page.  And  for  mine,  sir,  1  will  govern  it. 
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P.  Hen,  Fare  ye  well:  go.  [£jrf m/*/ Bardolph 
and  Page.] — ^Tliis  Doll Tearsheet  should  be  some 
road. 

Poms.  I  warrant  you,  as  common  as  the  way 
between  St.  Alban's  and  London. 

P,  Hen.  How  might  we  see  FalstafF  bestow 
himself  to-night  in  his  true  colours,  and  not  our- 
selves be  seen  ? 

Poim.  Put  on  two  leather  jerkins  and  aprons, 
and  wait  upon  him  at  his  table  as  drawers. 

P.  Hen.  From  a  god  to  a  bull :  a  heavy  de- 
scension!  it  was  Jove's  case.  From  a  prince  to 
a  'prentice :  a  low  transformation  !  that  shall  be 
mine  :  for  in  everything  the  purpose  must  weigh 
with  the  folly. — Follow  me,  Ned.  [^Exeunt. 


Scene  III. — Wark worth.     Before  the  Cattle. 

Enter  Northumberland,  Lady  Northumber- 
land, and  Lady  Percy. 

North.  I  pray  thee,  loving  wife  and  gentle 
daughter, 
Give  even  way  unto  my  rough  affairs : 
Put  not  you  on  the  visage  of  the  times, 
And  be,  like  them,  to  Percy  troublesome. 

Lady  N,   I  have  given  over;  I  will  speak  no 
more : 
Do  what  you  will :  your  wisdom  be  your  guide. 

North,  Alas,  sweet  wife,  my  honour  is  at  pawn ; 
And,  but  my  going,  nothing  can  redeem  it. 

Lady  P,  O  yet,  for  God*s  sake,  go  not  to  these 
wars ! 
The  time  was,  father,  that  you  broke  your  word 
When  you  were  more  endeared  to  it  than  now : 
When  your  own  Percy,  when  my  heart's  dear 

Harry, 
Threw  many  a  northward  look,  to  see  his  father 
Bring  up  his  powers :  but  he  did  long  in  vain. 
Who  then  persuaded  you  to  stay  at  home? 
There  were  two  honours  lost :  yours  and  your  son's. 
For  yours,  may  heavenly  glory  brighten  it  I 
For  his,  it  stuck  upon  him  as  the  sun 
In  the  grey  vault  of  heaven,  and  by  his  light 
Did  all  the  chivalry  of  England  move 
To  do  brave  acts.     He  was,  indeed,  the  glass 
Wherein  the  noble  youth  did  dress  themselves. 
He  had  no  legs  that  practised  not  his  gait : 
And  speaking  thick,   which  nature  made  his 

blemish. 
Became  the  accents  of  the  valiant : 
For  those  that  could  speak  low  and  tardily. 
Would  turn  their  own  perfection  to  abuse, 
To  seem  like  him.     So  that  in  speech,  in  gait, 
In  diet,  in  affections  of  delight. 
In  military  rules,  humours  of  blood. 


He  was  the  mark  and  glass,  copy  and  book. 
That  fashioned  others.     And  him, — O  wondrous 
him ! 

0  miracle  of  men ! — him  did  you  leave 
(Second  to  none,  unseconded  by  you) 
To  look  upon  the  hideous  god  of  war 
In  disadvantage  :  to  abide  a  field 

Where  nothing  but  the  sound  of  Hotspur's  name 
Did  seem  defensible : — so  you  left  him. 
Never,  O  never,  do  his  ghost  the  wrong 
To  hold  your  honour  more  precise  and  nice 
With  others  than  with  him.     Let  them  alone. 
The  marshal  and  the  archbishop  are  strong : 
Had  my  sweet  Harry  bad  but  half  their  numbers, 
To-day  might  I,  hanging  on  Hotspur's  neck, 
Have  talked  of  Monmouth's  grave. 

North.  Beshrew  your  heart. 

Fair  daughter !  you  do  draw  my  spirits  from  me, 
With  new  lamenting  ancient  oversights. 
But  I  must  go,  and  meet  with  danger  there ; 
Or  it  will  seek  me  in  another  place. 
And  find  me  worse  provided. 

Lady  N,  O  fly  to  Scotland, 

Till  that  the  nobles  and  the  arm^d  commons 
Have  of  their  puissance  made  a  little  taste. 

Lady  P.  If  they  get  ground  and  vantage  of 
the  King, 
Then  join  you  with  them,  like  a  rib  of  steel, 
To  make  strength  stronger:  but,  for  all  our  loves, 
First  let  them  try  themselves.     So  did  your  son : 
He  was  so  suffered :  so  came  I  a  widow ; 
And  never  shall  have  length  of  life  enough 
To  rain  upon  remembrance  with  mine  eyes. 
That  it  may  grow  and  sprout  as  high  as  heaven. 
For  recordation  to  my  noble  husband. 

North,  Come,  come,  go  in  with  me.  T  b  with 
my  mind 
As  with  the  tide  swelled  up  unto  its  height. 
That  makes  a  still-stand,  running  neither  way. 
Fain  would  I  go  to  meet  the  archbishop. 
But  many  thousand  reasons  hold  me  back. — 

1  will  resolve  for  Scotland :  there  am  I, 
Till  time  and  vantage  crave  my  company. 

[Exeunt. 


Scene  IV. — London.     A  Room  in  the  Boari 
Head  Tavern,  in  Eastcheap. 

Enter  Two  Drawers. 

1  it  Draw,  What  the  devil  hast  thou  brought 
there:  apple-johns?  Thou  know 'st  Sir  John 
cannot  endure  an  apple-john. 

2nd  Draw,  Mass,  thou  sayst  true.  The  prince 
once  set  a  dish  of  apple-johns  before  hini,  and 
told  him  there  were  five  more  Sir  Johns :  and, 
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putting  off  his  hat,  said,  **  I  will  now  take  my  leave 
of  these  six  dry,  round,  old,  witliered  knights." 
It  angered  him  to  the  heart :  hut  he  hath  forgot 
that. 

lit  Draw.  Why  then,  cover,  and  set  them  down. 
And  see  if  thou  canst  find  out  Sneak's  noise : 
Mistress  Tearsheet  would  fain  hear  some  music. 
Despatch:  the  room  where  they  supped  is  too 
hot :  they  '11  come  in  straight. 

2nd  Draw.  Sirrah,  here  will  be  the  prince  and 
Master  Poins  anon,  and  they  will  put  on  two  of 
our  jerkins  and  aprons ;  and  Sir  John  must  not 
know  of  it.     Bardolph  hath  brought  word. 

Ui  Draw.  By  the  mass,  here  will  be  old  utis ! 
It  will  be  an  excellent  stratagem. 

2nd  Draw.  I  '11  see  if  I  can  find  out  Sneak. 

[Exit. 

Enter  Hostess  and  Doll  Tearsheet. 

Host.  I  'faith,  sweetheart,  methinks  now  you 
are  in  an  excellent  good  temperality :  your  pul- 
sidge  beata  as  extraordinarily  as  heart  would 
desire ;  and  your  colour,  I  warrant  you,  is  as  red 
as  any  rose.  But  i'  faith  you  have  drunk  too  much 
canaries ;  and  that 's  a  marvellous  searching  wine, 
and  it  periiimes  the  blood  ere  one  can  say, 
"  What 's  this."     How  do  you  now  ? 

Doli,  Better  than  I  was. — Hem. 

Host.  Why,  that  'a  well  said  :  a  good  heart 's 
worth  gold.     Look,  here  comes  Sir  John. 

Enter  Falstaff,  Singing, 
"  "When  Arthur  first  in  court"— 
Empty  the  Jordan. — 

Sing$. 
"  And  was  a  worthy  king :" 

[^Exit  Drawer. 
How  now  Mistress  Doll  ? 

Hott.  Sick  of  a  calm  :  yea,  good  sooth. 

Fal.  So  is  all  her  sect :  an  they  be  once  in  a 
calm,  they  are  sick. 

DolL  You  muddy  rascal,  is  that  all  the  comfort 
you  give  me  ? 

Fal.  You  make  fat  rascals,  Mistress  Doll. 

DoU.  I  make  them !  Gluttony  and  diseases 
make  them :  I  make  them  not. 

FaL  If  the  cook  help  to  make  the  gluttony, 
you  help  to  make  the  diseases,  Doll.  We  catch 
of  you,  Doll,  we  catch  of  you :  grant  that,  my 
poor  virtue,   grant  that 

DM.  Ay,  marry;  our  chains  and  our  jewels. 

Fal.  "  Your  brooches,  pearls,  and  owches :" 
— for  to  serve  bravely  is  to  come  halting  off,  you 
know.  To  come  off  the  breach  with  his  pike 
bent  bravely^  and  to  surgery  bravely :  to  venture 
upon  the  charged  chambers  bravely : — 


Doll.  Hang  yourself,  you  muddy  conger; 
hang  yourself ! 

Host.  By  my  troth,  this  is  the  old  fashion  : 
you  two  never  meet  but  you  fall  to  some  discord. 
You  are  both,  in  good  troth,  as  rheumatic  as  two 
dry  toasts :  you  cannot  one  bear  with  another's 
confirmities.  What  the  good-year!  one  must 
bear,  and  that  must  be  you  [To  Doll]  :  you  are 
the  weaker  vessel,  as  they  say;  the  emptier 
vessel. 

Doll.  Can  a  weak  empty  vessel  bear  such  a 
huge  full  hogshead  ?  There 's  a  whole  merchant's 
venture  of  Bourdeaux  stuff  in  him :  you  have  not 
seen  a  hulk  better  stuffed  in  the  hold. — Come, 
I  *11  be  friends  with  thee,  Jack  :  thou  art  going 
to  the  wars,  and  whether  I  shall  ever  see  thee 
again  or  no  there  is  no  body  cares. 

Re-enter  Drawer. 

Draw.  Sir,  Ancient  Pistol 's  below,  and  would 
speak  with  you. 

Doll.  Hang  him,  swaggering  rascal !  let  him 
not  come  hither  :  it  is  the  foid-mouth'dst  rogue 
in  England. 

Host.  If  he  swagger,  let  him  not  come  here  : 
no,  by  my  faith.  I  must  live  amongst  my  neigh- 
bours :  1  '11  no  swaggerers.  I  am  in  good  name 
and  fame  with  the  very  best. — Shut  the  door. — 
There  comes  no  swaggerers  here :  I  have  not 
lived  all  this  while,  to  have  swaggering  now. — 
Shut  the  door,  I  pray  you. 

Fal.  Dost  thou  hear,  hostess  ? 

Host.  Pray  you,  pacify  yourself.  Sir  John : 
there  comes  no  swaggerers  here. 

Fal.  Dost  thou  hear?  it  is  mine  ancient. 

Host.  Tilly-fally,  Sir  John,  never  tell  me : 
yoiu:  ancient  swaggerer  comes  not  in  my  doors. 
I  was  before  Master  Tisick,  the  deputy,  the  other 
day :  and,  as  he  said  to  me, — it  was  no  longer  ago 
than  Wednesday  last, — "  Neighbour  Quickly," 
says  he ; — Master  Dumb,  our  minister,  was  by 
then ; — "  Neighbour  Quickly,"  says  he,  "  receive 
those  that  are  civil:  for,"  saith  he,  *'you  are 
in  an  ill  name :" — now  he  said  so  I  can  tell 
whereupon: — "for,"  says  he,  "you  are  an  ho- 
nest woman,  and  well  thought  on ;  therefore  take 
heed  what  guests  you  receive.  Receive,"  says 
he,  "  no  swaggering  companions :"  there  comes 
none  here : — you  would  bless  you  to  hear  what 
he  said. — No  I  '11  no  swaggerers. 

Fal.  He 's  no  swaggerer,  hostess :  a  tame 
cheater  he :  you  may  stroke  him  as  gently  as  a 
puppy  greyhound.  He  will  not  swagger  with  a 
Barbary  hen,  if  her  feathers  turn  back  in  any 
show  of  resistance. — Call  him  up,  drawer. 

Host.  Cheater,  call  you  him  ?  I  will  bar  no 
honest  man  my  house,  nor  no  cheater.     But  I  do 
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not  love  swaggering  :  by  my  troth,  I  am  the 
worse  when  one  says  **  swagger."  Feel,  masters, 
how  I  shake :  look  you,  I  warrant  you. 

Doll,  So  you  do,  hostess. 

Host.  Do  I?  yea  in  very  truth,  do  I,  an  'twere 
an  aspen  leaf.     I  cannot  abide  swaggerers. 

Enter  Pistol,  Bardolph,  and  Page. 

Pist.  'Save  you  Sir  John  ! 

Fal.  Welcome,  Ancient  Pistol.  Here,  Pistol, 
I  charge  you  with  a  cup  of  sack  :  do  you  dis- 
charge upon  mine  hostess. 

Pist.  I  will  discharge  upon  her.  Sir  John,  with 
two  bullets. 

Fal.  She  is  pistol-proof,  sir  :  you  shall  hardly 
offend  her. 

Host.  Come,  I  '11  drink  no  proofs,  nor  no  bul- 
lets. I  '11  drink  no  more  than  will  do  me  good, 
for  no  man's  pleasure,  I. 

Pist.  Then  to  you,  Mistress  Dorothy :  I  will 
charge  you. 

DoU.  Charge  me  ? — I  scorn  you,  scurvy  com- 
panion. What,  you  poor,  base,  rascally,  cheat- 
ing,  lack-linen  mate !  Away,  you  mouldy  rogue, 
away :  I  am  meat  for  your  master. 

Pist.  I  know  you,  Mistress  Dorothy. 

Doll.  Away,  you  cutpurse  rascal,  you  filthy 
bung,  away !  By  this  wine.  I  '11  thrust  my  knife 
in  your  mouldy  chaps,  an  you  play  the  saucy 
cuttle  with  me.  Away,  you  bottle-ale  rascal,  you 
basket-hilt  stale  juggler,  you! — Since  when,  I 
pray  you,  sir? — What,  with  two  points  on  your 
shoulder  ? — Much ! 

Pist.  I  will  murder  your  ruff  for  this. 

Fal.  No  more,  Pistol :  I  would  not  have  you 
go  off  here  :  discharge  yourself  of  our  company, 
Pistol. 

Host,  No,  good  Captain  Pistol :  not  here, 
sweet  captain. 

DoU.  Captain!  thou  abominable  damned 
cheater,  art  thou  not  ashamed  to  be  called  cap- 
tain ?  If  captains  were  of  my  mind,  they  would 
truncheon  you  out,  for  taking  their  names  upon 
you  before  you  have  earned  them.  You  a  captain, 
you  slave !  for  what ;  for  tearing  a  poor  whore's 
ruff  in  a  bawdy-house  ? — He  a  captain !  Hang 
him,  rogue :  be  lives  upon  mouldy  stewed  prunes 
and  dried  cakes.  A  captain !  These  villains 
will  make  the  word  captain  as  odious  as  the 
word  -occupy,  which  was  an  excellent  good  word 
before  it  was  ill  sorted :  therefore  captains  had 
need  look  to  it. 

Bard.  Pray  thee  go  down,  good  ancient. 

Fal.  Hark  thee  hither,  Mistress  Doll. 

Pist,  Not  I.  Tell  thee  what,  Corporal  Bar- 
dolph : — I  could  tear  her : — I  '11  be  revenged  on 
her. 


Page.  Pray  thee  go  down. 

Pist,  I  '11  see  her  damned  first  to  Pluto's 
damned  lake,  to  the  infernal  deep,  with  Erebus 
and  tortures  vile  also.  Hold  hook  and  line,  say 
I.  "  Down !"  down  dogs ;  down  faitors.  Have 
we  not  Hiren  here? 

Host.  Good  Captain  Peesel,  be  quiet :  it  is  very 
late,  i  'faith.  I  beseek  you  now,  aggravate  your 
choler. 

Pist.  These  be  good  humours,  indeed !    Shall 
packhorses 
And  hollow  pampered  jades  of  Asia, 
Which  cannot  go  but  thirty  miles  a  day, 
Compare  with  Caesars  and  with  Cannibals, 
And  Trojan  Greeks  ?  Nay,  rather  damn  them  with 
King  Cerberus,  and  let  the  welkin  roar. 
Shall  we  fall  foul  for  toys? 

Host.  By  my  troth,  captain,  these  are  very 
bitter  words. 

Bard.  Be  gone,  good  ancient :  this  will  grow 
to  a  brawl  anon. 

Pist,  Die  men  like  dogs ;  give  crowns  like  pins. 
Have  we  not  Hiren  here  ? 

Host,  O'  my  word,  captain,  there  *s  nonesuch 
here.  What  the  good-year !  do  you  think  I  would 
deny  her  ?     For  God's  sake  be  quiet. 

Pist.  Then  feed  and  be  fat,  my  fair  Ca1i]>oli8. 
Come,  give  's  some  sack : 

Sifortuna  me  tormenta^  sperato  me  ecntenta. 

Fear  we  broadsides  ?  no,  let  the  fiend  give  fire. 
Give  me  some  sack  : — and,  sweetheart,  lie  thou 
there.  [^Laying  dotvn  his  sword. 

Come  we  to  full  points  here,  and  are  et  ceteras 
nothing  ? 

Fal,  Pistol,  1  would  be  quiet. 

Pist.  Sweet  knight,  I  kiss  thy  neif.  What! 
we  have  seen  the  seven  stars. 

DoU.  Thrust  him  down  stairs :  I  cannot  endure 
such  a  fustian  rascal. 

Pist,  "Thrust  him  down  stairs!"  Know  we 
not  Galloway  nags  ? 

Fal.  Quoit  him  down,  Bardolph,  like  a  shove- 
groat  shilling.  Nay,  if  he  do  nothing  but  speak 
nothing,  he  shall  be  nothing  here. 

Bard.  Come,  get  you  down  stairs. 

Pist,  What !  shall  we  have  incision :  shall  we 

imbrue  ?  [Snatching  up  his  steord. 

Then  death  rock  me  asleep,  abridge  my  doleful 

days ! 
Why  then,  let  grievous,  ghastly,  gaping  wounds. 
Untwine  the  sisters  three !   Come,  Atropos,  I  say! 

Host,  Here  's  goodly  stuff  toward ! 

Fal.  Give  me  my  rapier,  boy. 

DoU.  I  pray  thee,  Jack,  I  pray  thee,  do  not  draw. 

Fal,  Get  you  down  stairs. 

[Drawing,  and  driving  Pistol  out. 
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HoiL  Here 's  a  goodly  tumult !  I  'II  forswear 
keeping  house,  afore  I  '11  be  in  these  tirrits  and 
frights.  So:  murder,  I  warrant  now. — Alas, 
lias!  put  up  your  naked  weapons;  put  up  your 
nsked  weapons.  \^Excunt  Pistol  anef  Bardolph. 

DolL  I  pray  thee,  Jack,  be  quiet :  the  rascal  is 
gone.  Ah,  you  whoreson  little  valiant  villain,  you. 

Hod.  Are  you  not  hurt  i'the  groin?  Me- 
thought  he  made  a  shrewd  thrust  at  your  belly. 

Re-enter  Bardolph. 

FaL  Have  you  turned  him  out  of  doors  ? 

BareL  Yes,  sir.  The  rascal 's  drunk:  you  have 
hurt  him,  sir,  in  the  shoulder. 

FaL  A  rascal,  to  brave  me ! 

DoU.  Ah,  you  sweet  little  rogue,  you  I  Alas, 
poor  ape,  how  thou  sweatest !  Come,  let  me  wipe 
thy  face :  come  on,  you  whoreson  chaps. — Ah, 
rogue !  i'  faith,  I  love  thee.  Thou  art  as  valorous 
at  Hector  of  Troy,  worth  five  of  Agamemnon, 
and  ten  times  better  than  the  nine  wortliles.  Ah, 
villain! 

Fai.  A  rascally  slave !  I  will  toss  the  rogue  in 
a  blanket. 

DoiL  Do,  if  thou  darest  for  thy  heart  If  thou 
dost,  I  'U  canvas  thee  between  a  pair  of  sheets. 

Enier  Music. 

Page.  The  music  is  come,  sir. 

Fal.  Let  them  play : — ^play,  sirs. — Sit  on  my 
knee,  Doll.*— A  rascal  bragging  slave !  the  rogue 
fled  from  me  like  quicksilver. 

DoU,  I 'faith,  and  thou  followedst  him  like  a 
church.  Tliou  whoreson  little  tiny  Bartholomew 
boar-pig,  when  wilt  thou  leave  fighting  o'  days 
and  foining  o*  night8,and  begin  to  patch  up  thine 
old  body  for  heaven  7 

Enter  behind.  Prince  Hbnrt  and  Poins,  dU- 
ffuised  like  Drawers. 

Fal.  Peace,  good  Doll :  do  not  speak  like  a 
death's  head :  do  not  bid  me  remember  mine  end. 

DolL  Sirrah,  what  humour  is  the  prince  of? 

FaL  A  good  shallow  young  fellow :  he  would 
have  made  a  good  pantler,  he  would  have  chipped 
hread  well. 

DolL  They  say  Poins  has  a  good  wit. 

Fal.  He  a  good  wit !  hang  him,  baboon :  his 
wit  is  as  thick  as  Tewkesbury  mustard :  there  is 
DO  more  conceit  in  him  than  is  in  a  mallet. 

DoU.  Why  does  the  prince  love  him  so,  then? 

Fal.  Because  their  legs  are  both  of  a  bigness : 
and  he  plays  at  quoits  well ;  and  eats  conger  and 
fennel ;  and  drinks  off  candles'  ends  for  flap-dra- 
gons ;  and  rides  the  wild  mare  with  the  boys ; 
and  jumps  upon  joint-stools ;  and  swears  with  a 
good  grace;  and  wears  his  boot  very  smooth, 


like  unto  the  sign  of  the  leg;  and  breeds  no  bate 
with  telling  of  discreet  stories :  and  such  other 
gambol  faculties  he  hath,  that  shew  a  weak  mind 
and  an  able  body  :  for  the  which  the  prince 
admits  him : — for  the  prince  himself  is  such 
another ;  the  weight  of  a  hair  will  turn  the  scales 
between  their  avoirdupois. 

P.  Hen.  Would  not  this  nave  of  a  wheel  have 
his  ears  cut  off? 

Poins.  Let 's  beat  him  before  his  whore. 

P.  Hen,  Look  if  the  withered  elder  hath  not 
his  poll  clawed  like  a  parroL 

Poine,  Is  it  not  strange  that  desire  should  so 
many  years  outlive  performance? 

Fal.  Kiss  me,  Doll. 

P.  Hen.  Saturn  and  Venus  this  year  is  con- 
junction !  what  says  the  almanack  to  that? 

Poine.  And  look  whether  the  fiery  Trigon  his 
man  be  not  lisping  to  his  master's  old  tables ;  his 
note-book,  hit  counsel-keeper, 

Fal.  Thou  dost  give  me  flattering  busses. 

DoU.  Nay,  truly,  I  kiss  thee  with  a  most  con- 
stant heart. 

Fal.  I  am  old,  I  am  old. 

DoU.  I  love  thee  better  than  I  love  e'er  a  scurvy 
young  boy  of  them  all. 

FaL  What  stuff  wilt  have  a  kirtle  of?  I  shall 
receive  money  on  Thursday:  thoushalt  have  a 
cap  to-morrow.  A  merry  song,  come :  it  grows 
late,  we  '11  to  bed.  Thou  'It  forget  me  when  I 
am  gone. 

DoU.  By  my  troth,  thou  *lt  set  me  a  weeping 
an  thou  sayst  so :  prove  that  ever  I  dress  myself 
handsome  till  thy  return.   Well,  hearken  the  end. 

Fal.  Some  sack,  Francis. 

P.  Hen,  \  .  r  ^  I        • 

p  .  >  Anon,  anon,  sir.  lAdvanctng, 

FaL  Ha !  a  bastard  son  of  the.  King's  ? — And 
art  not  thou  Poins  his  brother  ? 

P.  Hen.  Why,  thou  globe  of  sinful  continents, 
what  a  life  dost  thou  lead  ? 

Fal.  A  better  than  thou :  I  am  a  gentleman, 
thou  art  a  drawer. 

P.  Hen.  Very  true,  sir :  and  I  come  to  draw 
you  out  by  the  ears. 

Host,  O  the  Lord  preserve  thy  good  grace ! 
by  my  troth,  welcome  to  London. — Now  the 
Lord  bless  that  sweet  face  of  tliine  I  O  Jesu, 
are  you  come  from  Wales  ? 

FaL  Thou  whoreson  mad  compound  of  ma- 
jesty, by  this  light  fleah  and  corrupt  blood  thou 
art  welcome.  [^Leaning  his  hand  upon  Doll. 

DoU.  How,  you  fat  fool !  I  scorn  you. 

Poins.  My  lord,  he  will  drive  you  out  of  your 
revenge,  and  turn  all  to  a  merriment,  if  you  take 
not  the  heat 

P.  Hen,  You  whoreson  candle-mine  you,  how 
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vilely  did  you  speak  of  me  even  now,  before  ihi* 
honest,  TiTtuoui,  civil  gentlewomftnl 

Hml.  'Blessing  o'your  good  lieart!  and  eo 
Hlie  ia,  by  my  troth. 

Fal.  Didat  thou  hear  me  7 

P.  Jlen.  Yes ;  and  you  knew  me,  as  you  did 
when  you  ran  away  by  Gada-hill :  you  knew  I 
was  at  your  back,  and  spoke  it  on  purpose  to  try 
my  patience. 

Fat.  No,  no,  no,  not  so  :  I  did  not  think  thuu 
wast  within  hearing. 

P.  Hen.  I  shall  drive  you,  tlien,  to  confess  the 
wilful  abuse;  and  then  I  know  how  to  handle  you. 

Fal.  No  abuse,  Hal,  on  mine  bonour:  no  abuse. 

P.  Htn.  Not  to  dispraise  me,  and  call  me 
paiitler  and  bread-chipper,  and  I  know  not  what? 

Fal.  No  abuse.  Hah 


Poiiu.  No  abuse! 

Fal.  No  abuse,  Ned,  in  the  world ;  honest  Ned, 
none.  I  dispraised  bim  before  the  wiclced,  that 
the  wicked  might  not  fall  in  love  witli  bim.  In 
which  doing  I  have  done  the  part  of  a  careful 
friend  and  a  true  subject,  and  thy  father  is  to 
give  me  thanks  for  it. — No  abuse,  Hal:  none, 
Ned,  none :  no,  boys,  none. 

P.  Hen.  See  now  whether  pure  fear  and  entire 
cowardice  doth  not  make  thee  wrong  this  virtuous 
gentlewoman,  to  close  with  ua!  Is  she  of  the 
wicked:  is  thine  hostess  bare  of  the  wicked:  or 
ia  the  boy  of  the  wicked :  or  honest  Bardolph, 
whose  leal  hums  in  his  nose,  of  the  wicked! 

Point.  Answer,  thou  dead  elm  ;  answer. 

Fal.  The  liend  hath  pricked  down  Bardolph 
and  bis  (ace  u  Lucifer's  privj'- 


kitchen,  where  lie  doth  nothing  but  roaat  malt- 
womu.  For  the  boy,  there  ia  a  good  angel  about 
him  J  but  the  devil  outbids  liim  too. 

P.  HtB.  For  the  vomeii,— 

Fai.  For  one  of  them,  ihe  ii  in  hell  already, 
and  bums,  poor  aoul.  For  the  other,  1  owe  her 
money;  and  whether  she  be  damned  for  that,  1 

Hott.  No,  I  warrant  you. 

Fal.  No,  I  think  thou  art  tiot:  I  think  thou  art 
quit  for  that.  Marry,  there  ii  another  indict- 
ment upon  thee,  for  Buflering  fleah  to  be  eaten  in 
thy  house,  contrary  to  the  lav :  for  the  which  I 
think  thou  wilt  howl. 

Hott.  All  vicluallera  do  so.  Wliat's  a  jointof 
mutton  or  two,  in  a  ttbole  LentI 

P.  Hen.   You,  gentlewoman,— 

DoU.  What  aaya  your  grace  1 

Pal.  His  grace  laya  that  which  his  flesh  rebels 

It  doorl    Look  to 


Enter  Peto. 

P.  Hen.   Peto,  bow  now:  what  news! 

Ptto,  The  King  your  father  ia  at  Weitminater; 
And  there  are  twenty  weak  and  wearied  poit* 
Come  from  the  north :  and,  ai  I  came  along, 
I  met  and  overtook  e.  dozen  captains, 
Bareheaded,  aweating,  knocking  at  the  taverns. 
And  asking  every  one  for  Sir  John  FalatafT. 

P.  Het*.  By  heaven,  Poina,  1  feel  me  much  to 

So  idly  t«  protane  the  precious  lime. 
When  tcmpeat  of  cominolian,  like  the  south 


Borne  with  black  vapour,  doth  begin  to  melt 

And  drop  upon  our  bare  unarmed  heads. 

Give  me  my  iword  and  cloak. —  FalstafT,  good 

[Extant  Pkince  Henhy,  Poinb,  Peto,  and 

Bardolpr. 

Fal,  Now  comes  in  the  sweetest  morsel  of  the 

night,  and  we  must  hence  and  leave  it  unpicked. 

\_Knocking  heard.'\ — More  knocking  at  the  door! 


Re-enUr  Bahdolph. 
How  now:  what'a  the  matlerl 

Bard,  You  must  away  to  court,  air,  presently : 
a  dozen  captains  atay  at  door  for  you. 

Ftd.  Fay  the  musicians,  airrah  [7i>/A<Fage]. 
— Farewell,  hosteaa :  farewell,  Doll.  You  see, 
my  good  wenches,  how  men  of  merit  are  sought 
after:  the  undeaerver  may  aleep,  when  the  man 
of  action  ia  called  on.  Farewell,  good  wenchei: 
if  I  be  not  sent  away  poat,  1  will  see  you  again 
ere  I  go. 

DoU.  Icannotspeak: — if  my  heart  benot  ready 
to  burat!— Well,  aweet  Jack,  have  a  care  of  thy- 
self. 

Fal.  Farewell,  farewell. 

{Exeunt  Falbtafp  and  Bardolph. 

Hott.  Well,  fare  thee  well.  I  have  known  thee 
these  twenty-nine  yeara,  come  peaacod-time ;  hut 
an  honeater  and  truer-hearted  man, — well,  fare 
thee  well. 

Bard,  [toithin.']  Mistress  Tearaheetl 

Hott.  What's  the  matter? 

Bard,  {tcilhin.']  Bid  Mistress  Tearaheet  come 
to  my  master. 

Hott.  O  run,  Doll,  run:  run,  good  Doll  t 

[Exemtt. 
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ScESE  I.— A  Room  in  thi  P.i'.aci. 
EiilerKina  li  isn't  hi lil$nig/il-goirii,ieilhn  Page. 
A*.  Nm.  Go,  call  the  Earls  of  Surrey  and  of 
Warwick : 
Out,eret1ie)' come,  liidtlipmo'er-read  these  letlers, 
And  well  consider  of  them.    Make  good  speed. — 
[fij-iV  Page, 
llnw  ni.iny  tlioiisnnd  of  my  poorest  subjects 
Ate  Hliliisliour  asleep! — 0  sleep,  Ogeiille  sleep. 
Nature's  soft  nurse,  how  have  1  frifhted  thee, 
Thnt  thou  no  more  will  iceigh  nij'  eyelids  dovil, 
And  steep  my  senses  in  forgelf iihiess  t 
AVhy  rather,  sleep,  liest  thou  in  snioky  crihs. 
Upon  uneasy  pallets  atretcluiig  thee, 
And  hushed   vlth   buzzing   night-flies   to   tliy 

slumber, 
Than  in  the  perfumed  chambers  of  the  great. 
Under  tiie  canopies  of  costly  stale, 
And  lulled  with  sounds  of  sireelcat  melody  ! 
O  thou  dull  god,  why  liest  thou  with  the  vile 
In  lontlisome  bedii,  and  leav'st  the  kingly  couch 
A  watch-case,  or  a  common  'lanim  bell ! 
Wilt  thou  upon  the  high  and  giddy  mast 
Seal  up  the  ship-boy's  eyes,  and  rock  his  brains 
In  cradle  of  the  rude  imperious  surge. 
And  in  the  visitation  of  the  winds. 
Who  take  th«  ruBian  billows  by  the  top. 
Curling  tlieir  monstrous  heads,  and  hanging  them 
With  deafening  clamours  in  the  slippery  clouds, 
Tliat  with  the  hurly  death  itself  awakes ! 
Canst  thou,  O  partial  sleep,  give  thy  repose 
To  tlie  wet  sea-boy  in  an  hour  so  rude; 
And  in  the  calmest  and  most  stillest  night. 


With  all  appliances  and  means  to  boot, 

Deny  it  to  a  king !— Then,  happy  low,  lie  down '. 

L'neasy  lies  the  head  that  wears  a  crown. 

Enltr  W*i.wicK  and  Surkey. 
K'nr.  Many  good  monows  to  your  majesty. 

jr.  Urn.  Is  it  good  morrow,  lordsT 

IFar.  'T  is  one  o'clock  and  past. 

AT.  Hen.  Why  then,  good  morrow  to  you  all. 
my  lords. 
Have  you  read  oer  the  letters  Aat  I  sent  you? 

Il'ur.  We  have,  my  liege. 

K.  Hfii.  Then  you  perceive  the  body  of  our 
kii.gdora 
How  foul  it  is :  what  rank  diseases  grow. 
And  with  what  danger  near  the  heart  of  it. 

H'ar.  It  is  but  as  a  body  yet  distempered  \ 
Which  to  his  former  strength  may  be  restored 
With  good  advice  and  liule  medicine. — 
My  lord  Northumberland  will  soon  be  cooled. 

A'.  Hm.  O  heaven  I  that  one  might  read  the 
book  of  fate. 
And  see  the  revolution  of  the  times 
Mnke  mountains  level,  aud  the  continent 
(Weary  of  solid  firmness)  melt  itself 
Into  the  sea:  and,  other  times,  to  see 
The  beachy  girdle  of  the  ocean 
Too  wide  for  Neptune's  hips :  how  chances  mock, 
And  changes  fill  the  cup  of  alteration 
With  divers  liquors :  O,  if  this  were  seen, 
Thehappieslyouth,  viewing  his  progress tbroagh. 
What  perils  past,  what  crosses  to  ensue. 
Would  shut  the  book,  and  tit  him  down  and  die. 
T  is  not  ten  years  gone 
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Since  Richard  and  Northumberland,  great  friends, 
Did  feast  together ;  and  in  two  years  after 
Were  they  at  wars.     It  is  but  eight  years  since 
This  Percy  was  the  man  nearest  to  my  soul ; 
Who  like  a  brother  toiled  in  my  affairs, 
And  laid  his  love  and  life  under  my  foot : 
Vea,  for  my  sake,  even  to  the  eyes  of  Richard, 
Gare  him  defiance.     But  which  of  you  was  by 
(Vou,  cousin  Nevil,  as  I  may  remember) 

IT0  Warwick. 
When  Richard,  with  his  eye  brimful  of  tears 
(Then  checked  and  rated  by  Northumberland), 
Did  speak  these  words,  now  proved  a  prophecy  ? 
"Xorthumberland,  thou  ladder  by  the  which 
My  cousin  Bolingbroke  ascends  my  throne  " 
(Though  then  heaven  knows  I  had  no  such  intent, 
But  that  necessity  so  bowed  the  state 
That  I  and  greatness  were  compelled  to  kiss), 
"The  time  shall  come,"  thus  did  he  follow  it, 
"The  time  will  come  that  foul  sin,  gathering  head, 
Shall  break  into  corruption  :'* — so  went  on, 
Foretelling  this  same  time's  condition, 
And  the  division  of  our  amity. 

War.  There  is  a  history  in  all  men's  lives 
Figuring  the  nature  of  the  times  deceased : 
The  which  observed,  a  man  may  prophecy, 
With  a  near  aim,  of  the  main  chance  of  things 
As  yet  not  come  to  life,  which  in  their  seeds 
And  weak  beginnings  lie  intreasur^d. 
Such  things  become  the  hatch  and  brood  of  time : 
And,  by  the  necessary  form  of  this, 
King  Richard  might  create  a  perfect  guess 
That  great  Northumberland,  then  false  to  him. 
Would  of  that  seed  grow  to  a  greater  falseness ; 
Which  should  not  find  a  ground  to  root  upon, 
Unless  on  you. 
K,  Hen.  Are  these  things,  then,  neces- 

sities? 
Then  let  us  meet  them  like  necessities : — 
And  that  same  word  even  now  cries  out  on  us : 
They  say  the  bishop  and  Northumberland 
Are  fifty  thousand  strong. 

War,  It  cannot  be,  my  lord : 

Rumour  doth  double,  like  the  voice  and  echo. 
The  numbers  of  the  feared.     Please  it  your  grace 
To  go  to  bed :  upon  my  life,  my  lord, 
The  powers  that  you  already  have  sent  forth 
Shall  bring  this  prize  in  very  easily. 
To  comfort  you  the  more,  I  have  received 
A  certain  instance  that  Glendower  is  dead. 
Tour  Majesty  hath  been  this  fortnight  ill. 
And  these  unseasoned  hours  perforce  must  add 
Uoto  your  sickness. 

K.  Hen,  I  will  take  your  counsel : 
And,  were  these  inward  wars  once  out  of  hand, 
We  would,  dear  lords,  unto  the  Holy  Land. 

[^Exeunt. 


Scene  II. —  Court  before  Justice    Shallow's 
House  in  Gloucestershire. 

Enter  Shallow  and  Silence,  meeting :  Mouldy, 
Shadow,  Wart,  Feeble,  Bullcalf,  and 
Servants,  behind. 

ShaL  Come  on,  come  on,  come  on :  give  me 
your  hand,  sir,  give  me  your  hand,  sir :  an  early 
stirrer,  by  the  rood.  And  how  doth  my  good 
cousin  Silence? 

Sil.  Good  morrow,  good  cousin  Shallow. 

ShaL  And  how  doth  my  cousin  your  bed- 
fellow :  and  your  fairest  daughter,  and  mine,  my 
god-daughter  Ellen? 

SU.  Alas,  a  black  ouzel,  cousin  Shallow. 

Shal,  By  yea  and  nay,  sir,  I  dare  say  my 
cousin  William  is  become  a  good  scholar :  he  is 
at  Oxford  still,  is  he  not  ? 

SU,  Indeed,  sir ;  to  my  cost. 

Shal,  He  must,  then,  to  the  inns  of  court 
shortly.  I  was  once  of  Clement's  inn :  where  I 
think  they  will  talk  of  *'mad  Shallow"  yet 

SiL  You  were  called  "lusty  Shallow"  then, 
cousin. 

ShaL  By  the  mass,  I  was  called  anything ;  and 
I  would  have  done  anything,  indeed,  and  roundly 
too.  There  was  I,  and  little  John  Doit  of  Stafford- 
shire, and  black  George  Bare,  and  Francis  Pick- 
bone,  and  Will  Squele  a  Cotswold  man,  you  had 
not  four  such  swinge-bucklers  in  all  the  inns  of 
court  again :  and  I  may  say  to  you  we  knew 
where  the  bona-robas  were,  and  had  the  best  of 
them  all  at  commandment.  Then  was  Jack 
Falstaff,  now  Shr  John,  a  boy,  and  page  to 
Thomas  Mowbray,  Duke  of  Norfolk. 

^i7.  This  Sir  John,  cousin,  that  comes  hither 
anon  about  soldiers  ? 

Shal,  The  same  Sir  John ;  the  very  same.  I 
saw  him  break  Skogan's  head  at  the  court  gate, 
when  he  was  a  crack  not  thus  high:  and  the 
very  same  day  did  I  fight  with  one  Sampson 
Stockfish,  a  fruiterer,  behind  Gray's-inn.  O  the 
mad  days  that  I  have  spent:  and  to  see  how 
many  of  mine  old  acquaintance  are  dead ! 

Sil,  We  shall  all  follow,  cousin. 

ShaL  Certain,  'tis  certain;  very  sure,  very 
sure.  Death,  as  the  Psalmist  saith,  is  certain 
to  all :  all  shall  die. — How  a  good  yoke  of  bul- 
locks at  Stamford  fair  ? 

SiL  Truly,  cousin,  I  was  not  there. 

Shal.  Death  is  certain. — Is  old  Double  of  your 
town  living  yet  ? 

SU,  Dead,  sir. 

ShaL  Dead ! — see,  see  1 — he  drew  a  good  bow : 
and  dead !— he  shot  a  fine  shoot :  John  of  Gaunt 
loved  him  well,  and  betted  much  money  on  his 
head.     Dead! — he  would  have  clapped  i'the 
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clout  at  twelve  score ;  and  carried  you  a  fore- 
liand  shafl  a  fourteen  and  fourteen- and-a-)ialf, 
that  it  would  have  done  a  raan'«  heart  good  to 
aee.— How  a  score  of  ewea  now? 

Sil.  Therearter  a%  they  be :  a  «core  of  good 
ewes  may  be  worth  ten  pounda. 

SAal.  And  is  old  Double  dead ! 

Enltr  Bakdolfh,  and  ont  mth  him. 

Sit.  Here  come  two  of  Sir  John  FaUtafTa  men, 
as  I  think. 

Bard.  Good  morrow,  honeat  gentlemen  :  I 
beseech  you  which  is  Justice  Sliallow  1 

SkaL  I  am  Robert  Shallow,  sir :  a  peor  eiquire 
of  this  county,  and  one  of  the  King's  justices  of 
the  peace.   Whatisyourgoodpleasure  with  me? 

Bard.  My  captain,  sir,  commends  him  to  you  : 
my  captain.  Sir  John  FalstafT:  a  tall  gentleman, 
by  heaven,  and  a  most  gallant  leader. 

ShaL  He  greets  me  well,  sir.  I  knew  him  a 
good  backsword  man.  How  doth  the  good 
knight? — ^may  I  ask  how  my  lady  his  wife  doth? 

Bard.  Sir,  pardon :  a  (oldier  is  better  accom- 
modated than  with  a  wife. 


Shal.  It  is  well  said,  in  faith,  sir :  and  it  U 
well  aaid  indeed  too.  Better  accommodated' — i' 
ii  good;  yea,  indeed  it  is:  good  phrases  are 
surely,  and  ever  were,  very  commendable.  Accom- 
modated!—  it  comes  from  accanmoi^:  —  vtrj' 
good ;  a  good  phrase. 

Sard.  Pardon  me,  sir :  I  have  heard  the  word. 
Phrase,  call  you  it?  By  this  good  day,  I  know 
not  the  phrase ;  but  I  will  maintain  the  won! 
with  my  sword  to  be  a  soldier-like  word,  and  s 
word  of  exceeding  good  command.  Accom- 
modated : — that  is  when  a  man  ia,  as  they  uj, 
accommodated:  or  when  a  men  is — being — 
whereby — he  may  be  thought  to  he  accommt- 
dated :  wliich  is  an  excellent  thing. 

Enttr  Falbtaff. 

Shal.  It  is  very  just. — Look,  here  cornel  good 
Sir  Jolin. — Give  me  your  good  hand,  give  me 
your  worahip's  good  hand :  by  my  Irotli,  you 
look  well,  and  bear  your  yeara  very  well.  Wel- 
come, good  Sir  John. 

Fat.  I  am  glad  to  see  you  well,  good  Macl^r 
Robert  Shallow.— Mailer  Surecard,  as  I  think. 
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SkaL  No,  Sir  John :  it  ii  mj  cousin  Silence, 
ID  commiuion  with  me. 

Fal.  Good  Master  Silence,  it  well  1ie6ti  you 
should  be  of  the  peace. 

Sil.  Your  good  worship  is  welcome. 

FaL  Pie !  this  is  hot  weather. — Genllemen, 
hue  you  prorided  me  here  half  a  doten  suffi- 
cient roen  ? 

'Skal.  Marry,  have  we,  »ir.     Will  you  ait? 

Fal.  Let  me  see  them,  1  beseech  you. 

Sial.  Where's  the  roll;  where 's  the  roll; 
nhere  's  the  roll  ? — Let  me  see,  let  me  see.  So, 
to,  M,  w.  yea,  marry,  sir. — Ralph  Mouldy! — 
lei  ihem  appear  as  I  call ;  let  them  do  so,  let 
Ihem  do  so. — Let  me  see :  where  is  Mouldy  J 

Motd.  Here,  an 't  please  you. 

Shal.  Whatt]iiiikyou,SirJohn7agoodlimbed 
ftllow:  young,  strong,  and  of  good  friends. 

Fal.  U  thy  name  Mouldy ! 

Moal.  Yea,  ati  't  please  you. 

fal.     'T  is  the  more  time  thou  wert  used. 

Shal.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  most  excellent,  i'  faith ! 
Things  that  are  mouldy  lack  use.  Very  singular 
good!  In  faith,  wells^d,SirJohn:  verywellsud. 

Fal  Prick  him.  [Tb  Shallow. 

Maid.  I  was  pricked  well  enough  before,  an 
you  could  hare  let  me  alone :  my  old  dame  wiU 
iw  undone  now,  for  one  to  do  her  husbandry  and 
her  drudgery.  You  need  not  have  pricked  me ; 
ihere  are  Oliver  men  fitter  to  go  out  than  1. 

/U.  Go  to:  peace.  Mouldy;  you  shall  go. 
Mouldy,  it  is  time  you  were  spent. 

Afou/.  Spent! 


Shal.  Peace,  fellow,  peace:  stand  aside.  Know 
you  where  you  are? — For  the  other.  Sir  John: 
— let  me  see : — Simon  Shadow ! 

Fal.  Ay,  marry,  let  me  have  him  to  sit  under : 
he  '%  like  to  be  a  cold  soldier. 

Shal.  Where 's  Shadow  I 

Shad.  Here,  sir. 

Fal.  Shadow,  whose  son  art  thou? 

Shad.  My  mother's  son,  sir. 

Fal.  Thy  mother's  son !  like  enough ;  and  thy 
father's  shadow  :  so  the  son  of  the  female  is  the 
shadow  of  the  male.  It  is  often  so,  indeed ;  but 
not  much  of  the  father's  substance. 

Shal.  Do  you  like  him,  Sir  John? 

Fal.  Shadow  wiU  serve  for  summer; — prick 
him ; — for  we  have  a  number  of  shadows  to  fiU 
up  the  muster-book. 

Shal.  Tliomas  Wart! 

Fal.  Where '8  he? 

Wart.  Here,  sir. 

Fal.  Isthy  name  Wart? 

Wart.  Yea,  sir. 

Fal.  Thou  art  a  very  ragged  warL 

SkaL  Shall  I  prick  him.  Sir  John? 

Fal.  It  were  superfluous ;  for  his  apparel  is 
built  upon  his  back,  and  the  whole  frame  etands 
upon  pins :  prick  him  no  more. 

ShaL  Ha,  ha,  ha  1  you  can  do  it,  sir ;  you  can 
do  it.     I  commend  you  well. — Francis  Feeble  I 

Fee.  Here,  sir. 

Fal.  What  trade  art  thou.  Feeble? 

Fee.  A  woman's  tailor,  sir. 

Shal.  Shall  I  prick  him,  sirf 
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FoL  You  may :  but  if  he  had  been  a  maii*s 
tailor,  he  would  have  pricked  you. — Wilt  thou 
make  as  many  holes  in  an  enemy's  battle  as  thou 
hast  done  in  a  woman's  petticoat? 

Fee.  I  will  do  my  good  will,  sir :  you  can  have 
no  more. 

Fal.  Well  said,  good  woman's  tailor :  well  said, 
courageous  Feeble  I  Thou  wilt  be  as  valiant  as 
the  wrathful  dove  or  most  magnanimous  mouse. 
— Prick  the  woman's  tailor  well,  Master  Shallow : 
deep,  Master  Shallow. 

Fee.  I  would  Wart  might  have  gone,  sir. 

Fal.  I  would  thou  wert  a  man's  tailor,  that 
thou  mightst  mend  him,  and  make  him  fit  to  go. 
I  cannot  put  him  to  a  private  soldier  that  is  the 
leader  of  so  many  thousands.  Let  that  suffice, 
most  forcible  Feeble. 

Fee.  It  shall  suffice,  sir. 

Fal.  1  am  bound  to  thee,  reverend  Feeble. — 
Who  is  the  next? 

Shal.  Peter  Bullcalf  of  the  green ! 

Fal.  Yea,  marry,  let  us  see  Bullcalf. 

Bull.  Here,  sir. 

Fal.  'Fore  God,  a  likely  fellow  !-^Come,  prick 
me  Bullcalf  till  he  roar  again. 

Bull.  O  lord  I  good  my  lord  captain, — 

^o/.  What,dost  thouroar  before  thou  art  pricked? 

Bull.  O  lord,  sir !  I  am  a  diseased  man. 

Fal.  What  disease  hast  thou? 

Bull.  A  whoreson  cold,  sir ;  a  cough,  sir :  which 
I  caught  with  ringing  in  the  King's  affairs,  upon 
his  coronation  day,  sir. 

Fal.  Come,  thou  shalt  go  to  the  wars  in  a  gown : 
we  will  have  away  thy  cold ;  and  I  will  take  such 
order  that  thy  friends  shall  ring  for  thee. — Is 
here  all? 

Shal.  Here  is  two  more  called  than  your  num- 
ber :  you  must  have  but  four  here,  sir : — ^and  so, 
I  pray  you  go  in  with  me  to  dinner. 

Fal.  Come,  I  will  go  drink  with  you,  but  I 
cannot  tarry  dinner.  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  in 
good  troth.  Master  Shallow. 

Shal.  O,  Sir  John,  do  you  remember  since  we 
lay  all  night  in  the  windmill  in  Saint  George's 
fields? 

Fal.  No  more  of  that,  good  Master  Shallow  : 
no  more  of  that. 

Shal.  Ha,  it  was  a  merry  night.  And  is  Jane 
Nightwork  alive  ? 

Fal.  She  lives,  Master  Shallow. 

Shal.  She  never  could  away  with  me. 

Fal.  Never,  never:  she  would  always  say  she 
could  not  abide  Master  Shallow. 

Shal.  By  the  mass,  I  could  anger  her  to  the 
heart.  She  was  then  a  bona-roba.  Doth  she 
hold  her  own  well  ? 

Fal.  Old,  old.  Master  Shallow. 


ShaL  Nay,  she  must  be  old ;  she  cannot  choose 
but  be  old ;  certain  she 's  old ;  and  had  Robin 
Nightwork  by  old  Nightwork  before  I  came  to 
Clement's  inn. 

^i7.  That  'b  fifty-five  years  ago. 

Shal,  Ha,  cousin  Silence,  that  thou  liadst  seen 
that  that  this  knight  and  I  have  seen ! — Ha,  Sir 
John,  said  I  well? 

Fal.  We  have  heard  the  chimes  at  midnight, 
Master  Shallow. 

Shal.  That  we  have,  that  we  have,  that  we 
have ;  in  faith,  Sir  John,  we  have :  onr  watch- 
word was,  **  Hem,  boys ! ' ' — Come,  let 's  to  dinner ; 
come,  let 's  to  dinner.— O  the  days  that  we  have 
seen! — Come,  come. 

{^Exeunt  Falstafp,  Shallow,  and  Silence. 

BuU.  Good  master  corporate  Bardolph,  stand 
my  friend,  and  here  is  four  Harry  ten  shillings 
in  French  crowns  for  you.  In  very  truth,  sir,  1 
had  as  lief  be  hanged,  sir,  as  go :  and  yet  for 
mine  own  part,  sir,  I  do  not  care,  but  rather  be- 
cause I  am  unwilling,  and  for  mine  own  part 
have  a  desire  to  stay  with  my  friends :  else,  sir, 
I  did  not  care  for  mine  own  part  so  much. 

Bard.  Go  to ;  stand  aside. 

Mould.  And  good  master  corporal  captain,  for 
my  old  dame's  sake  stand  my  finend :  she  lias 
nobody  to  do  anything  about  her  when  I  am 
gone,  and  she  is  old  and  cannot  help  herself:— 
you  shall  have  forty,  sir. 

Bard.  Go  to ;  stand  aside. 

Fee.  By  my  troth  I  care  not :  a  man  can  die 
but  once :  we  owe  God  a  death :  I  'II  ne'er  bear 
a  base  mind : — ^an  't  be  my  destiny,  so ;  an 't  be 
not,  so.  No  man 's  too  good  to  serve  his  prince : 
and  let  it  go  which  way  it  will,  he  that  dies  this 
year  is  quit  for  the  next. 

Bard.  Well  said :  thou  'rt  a  good  fellow. 

Fee.  'Faith,  1 11  bear  no  base  mind. 

Re-enter  Falstaff  and  Justices. 

Fal.  Come,  sir,  which  men  shall  I  have? 

ShaL  Four,  of  which  you  please. 

Bard,  Sir,  a  word  with  you: — I  have  three 
pound  to  free  Mouldy  and  Bullcalf. 

Fal.  Go  to ;  well. 

Shal.  Come,  Sir  John,  which  four  will  you  have  1 

Fal.  Do  you  choose  for  me. 

Shal.  Marry  then, — Mouldy,  Bullcalf,  Feeble, 
and  Shadow. 

Fal.  Mouldy  and  Bullcalf: — ^for  you.  Mouldy, 
stay  at  home  still ;  you  are  past  service :  and  fur 
your  part,  Bullcalf,  grow  till  you  come  unto  it : 
I  will  none  of  you. 

Sh(A.  Sir  John,  Sir  John,  do  not  yourself 
wrong :  they  are  your  likeliest  men,  and  I  would 
have  you  served  with  the  best 
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Ftd.  Will  you  tell  me,  Master  Shallow,  how 

to  choose  a  man  ?  Care  I  for  the  limb,  the  thewes, 

the  stature,  bulk,  and  big  assemblance  of  a  man  ? 

Give  me  the  spirit,  Master  Shallow. — Here  's 

Wart :  you  see  what  a  ragged  appearance  it  is : 

he  shall  charge  you  and  discharge  you  with  the 

motion  of  a  pewterer's  hammer;  come  off  and  on 

swifter  than  he  thatgibbets*on  the  brewer's  bucket. 

And  this  same  half-faced  fellow.  Shadow,  give 

me  this  man :  he  presents  no  mark  to  the  enemy ; 

the  foeman  may  with  as  great  aim  level  at  the 

edge  of  a  penknife.     And  for  a  retreat,  how 

swilUy  will  this  Feeble,  the  woman's  tailor,  run 

off?  O,  give  me  the  spare  men,  and  spare  me 

the  great  ones. — Put  me  a  caliver  into  Wart's 

hand,  Bardolph. 

Bard,  Hold,  Wart,  traverse :  thus,  thus,  thus. 

FtU,  Come,  manage  me  your  caliver.  So: 
very  well : — go  to :  very  good :  exceeding  good. 
— O,  give  me  always  a  little,  lean,  old,  chapped, 
bald  shot — ^Well  said,  i'  faith,  Wart ;  thou  'rt  a 
good  scab :  hold,  there 's  a  tester  for  thee. 

SkaL  He  ia  not  his  craft's  master;  he  doth 
Dot  do  it  right.  I  remember  at  Mile-end  green 
(when  I  lay  at  Clement's  inn, — I  was  then  Sir 
Dagonet  in  Arthur's  show),  there  was  a  little 
quiver  fellow,  and  'a  would  manage  you  his  piece 
thus :  and  'a  would  about  and  about,  and  come 
you  in  and  come  you  in :  '*  rah,  tab,  tab,"  would 
'a  say ;  ''  bounce,"  would  'a  say ;  and  away  again 
would  'a  go,  and  again  would  'a  come : — I  shall 
never  see  such  a  fellow ! 

Fal.  These  fellows  will  do  well,  Master  Shal- 
low.— God  keep  you,  Master  Silence :  I  will  not 
use  many  words  with  you.— Fare  you  well,  gen- 
tlemen both :  I  thank  you :  I  must  a  dozen  mile 
to-night — Bardolph,  give  the  soldiers  coats. 

ShaL  Sir  Jolm,  heaven  bless  you  and  prosper 
yoor  affairs,  and  send  us  peace !  As  you  return, 
visit  my  house;  let  our  old  acquaintance  be  re- 
newed: peradventure  I  will  with  you  to  the 
court 


FaL  I  would  you  would,  Master  Shallow. 

ShaL  Go  to :  I  have  spoke  at  a  word.     Fare 
you  well.  [Exeunt  Shallow  and  Silence. 

FaL  Fare  you  well,  gentle  gentlemen. — On, 
Bardolph :  lead  the  men  away. — 

[Exeunt  Bardolph,  Recruits,  ^c. 
As  I  return,  I  will  fetch  off  these  justices.  I 
do  see  the  bottom  of  Justice  Shallow.  Lord, 
lord,  how  subject  we  old  men  are  to  this  vice 
of  lying !  This  same  starved  justice  hath  done 
nothing  but  prate  to  me  of  the  wildness  of  his 
youth,  and  the  feats  he  hath  done  about  Turnbull- 
street;  and  every  third  word  a  lie,  duer  paid 
to  the  hearer  than  the  Turk's  tribute.  I  do 
remember  him  at  Clement's  inn,  like  a  man 
made  after  supper  of  a  cheeseparing:  when 
he  was  naked  he  was  for  all  the  world  like  a 
forked  radish,  with  a  head  fantastically  carved 
upon  it  with  a  knife :  he  was  so  forlorn  that  his 
dimensions  to  any  thick  sight  were  invisible :  he 
was  the  very  genius  of  famine,  yet  lecherous  as 
a  monkey,  and  the  whores  called  him  mandrake. 
He  came  ever  in  the  rearward  of  the  fashion ; 
and  sung  those  tunes  to  the  over-scutched  hus- 
wifes  that  he  heard  the  carmen  whistle,  and  sware 
they  were  his  '*  fancies,"  or  his  *'  good-nights." 
And  now  u  this  Vice's-dagger  become  a  squire, 
and  talks  as  familiarly  of  John  of  Gaunt  as  if  he 
had  been  sworn  brother  to  him :  and  I  '11  be 
sworn  he  never  saw  him  but  once,  in  the  Tilt- 
yard,  and  then  he  burst  his  head  for  crowding 
among  the  marshal's  men.  I  saw  it,  and  told 
John  of  Gaunt  he  beat  his  own  name :  for  you 
might  have  trussed  him  and  all  liis  apparel  into 
an  eel-skin ;  the  case  of  a  treble  hautboy  was  a 
mansion  for  him,  a  court :  and  now  has  he  land 
and  beeves!  Well,  I  will  be  acquainted  with 
him  if  I  return,  and  it  shall  go  hard  but  I  will 
make  him  a  philosopher's  two  stones  to  me.  If 
the  young  dace  be  a  bait  for  the  old  pike,  I  see 
no  reason  in  the  law  of  nature  but  I  may  snap  at 
him.     Let  time  shape,  and  there  an  end.  [Exit. 
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Scene  I. — A  Fornt  in  Yorktliire. 

Enter  the  Arcubuhop  of  York,  Mowbrai, 

Hastinos,  and  otken. 
Jrch.  Wliat  Is  (his  forest  called? 
Hrul.  Tis  Gaultree  forest,  an'l  •liall  please 

yoUT  grace. 
Arch.   Here  stand,  my  lords,  and  send  dis- 
coverers forth 
To  know  the  numbers  of  our  enemies. 
JIatl.  We  have  sent  forth  already. 
Arch.  'Tis  vrell  done. 

My  friends  and  brethren  in  these  great  aflairs, 
I  must  acquaint  you  that  I  liave  received 
New-dated  letlera  from  Nortlmmberland ; 
Their  cold  intent,  tenour,  and  substance,  (bus: — 
Here  dotb  he  wisli  his  person,  with  such  powers 
As  might  bold  sorlalice  with  bis  quality ; 
The  which  he  could  not  levy ;  whereupon 
He  Is  retired,  to  ripe  his  growing  fortunes, 
To  Scotland :  and  concludes  in  hearty  prayers 
Tliat  your  attempts  may  overlive  the  hazard 
And  fearful  meeting  of  their  opposite. 

Slvwb.   Tims  do  the  hopes  we  have  in  him 
touch  ground, 
And  dash  themselves  to  pieces! 

Enltr  a  Messenger. 
Hail.  Now,  what  news? 

Mai.  West  of  this  forest,  scarcely  off  a  mile. 
In  goodly  form  comes  on  the  enemy : 
And,  by   the  ground  they  hide,  1  judge  their 

number 
Upon  or  near  the  rate  of  thirty  thousand. 

jl/otri.  Thejusl  proportion  that  we  gavethemout. 
Let  us  sway  on,  and  face  them  in  the  field. 


Enter  WtsTuonLAND. 
Arch.    What  well-appointed  leader  fron(»  ui 

Afowb.  I  think  it  is  my  lord  of  Westmorland. 

(r«/.  Health  andfair  greeting  from  our  general, 

The  Prince,  Lord  John  and  Duke  of  Lancaster. 

Arch.  Say  on,  my  lord  of  Westmorland,  in 

What  doth  concern  your  coming? 

iVeil.  Then,  my  lord. 

Unto  your  grace  do  1  in  chief  addreas 
The  substance  of  my  speech.— If  thai  rebellion 
Came  like  itself,  in  base  and  abject  routs, 
Led  on  by  bloody  youth,  guarded  with  rage, 
And  countenanced  by  boys  and  beggary; 
I  say,  if  damned  commotion  so  appeared. 
In  his  true,  nadve,  and  most  proper  shape, 
You,  reverend  father,  and  these  noble  lords. 
Had  not  been  here,  to  dress  the  ugly  form 
Of  base  and  bloody  insurrection 
With  your  fair  honours.  You,  lord  Archbishop,— 
Whose  see  is  by  a  civil  peace  maintained; 
Whose  beard  the   silver  hand  of   peace  hath 

touched ; 
Whose  learning  and   good  letter*  peace  lialh 

tutored ; 
Whose  while  Investmenta  figure  innocence, 
The  dove  and  very  blessf  d  spirit  of  peace,— 
Wherefore  do  you  so  ill  translate  yourself. 
Out  of  the  speech  of  peace,  that  betuB  such  grace. 
Into  the  harsh  and  boisterous  tongue  of  warf 
Turning  your  books  to  glaives,  your  ink  lo  blood. 
Your  pens  to  lances,  and  yout  tongue  divuie 
To  aloud  trumpet  and  a  point  of  warf 

Arch.   Wherefore  do  I  this  I  so  the  question 
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Briefly  to  this  end : — We  are  all  diseased, 

And  with  our  surfeiting  and  wanton  hours 

Have  hrought  ourselves  into  a  burning  fever. 

And  ve  must  bleed  for  it :  of  which  disease 

Our  late  king,  Richard,  being  infected,  died. 

But,  my  most  noble  lord  of  Westmorland, 

I  take  not  on  me  here  as  a  physician ; 

Nor  do  I  as  an  enemy  to  peace 

Troop  in  the  throngs  of  military  men : 

But  rather  shew  awhile  like  fearful  war, 

To  diet  rank  minds  sick  of  happiness. 

And  purge  the  obstructions  which  begin  to  stop 

Our  very  veins  of  life.    Hear  me  more  plainly : 

I  have  in  equal  balance  justly  weighed 

What  wrongs  our  arms  may  do,  what  wrongs  we 

suffer; 
And  find  our  griefs  heavier  than  our  offences. 
We  see  which  way  the  stream  of  time  doth  run, 
And  are  enforced  from  our  most  quiet  sphere 
By  the  rough  torrent  of  occasion  : 
And  have  the  summary  of  all  our  griefs. 
When  time  shall  serve,  to  shew  in  articles ; 
Which,  long  ere  this,  we  offered  to  the  King, 
And  might  by  no  suit  gain  our  audience : 
When  we  are  wronged,  and  would  unfold  our 

griefs, 
We  are  denied  access  unto  his  person, 
Even  by  those  men  that  most  have  done  us  wrong. 
The  dangers  of  the  days  but  newly  gone 
(Whose  memory  is  written  on  the  earth 
With  yet-appearing  blood),  and  the  examples 
Of  every  minute's  instance  (present  now), 
Have  put  us  in  these  ill-beseeming  arms : 
Not  to  break  peace,  or  any  branch  of  it ; 
But  to  establish  here  a  peace  indeed. 
Concurring  both  in  name  and  quality. 

West.  Whenever  yet  was  your  appeal  denied  : 
Wherein  have  you  been  galled  by  the  King : 
W*'liat  peer  hath  been  suborned  to  grate  on  you  ? 
That  you  should  seal  this  lawless  bloody  book 
Of  forged  rebellion  with  a  seal  divine, 
And  consecrate  commotion's  bitter  edge? 

jirch.  My  brother  general,  the  commonwealth, 
To  brother  bom  an  household  cruelty, 
I  make  my  quarrel  in  particular. 

West.  There  is  no  need  of  any  such  redress : 
Or  if  there  were,  it  not  belongs  to  you. 

Mowb.  Why  not  to  him  in  part ;  and  to  us  all. 
That  feel  the  bruises  of  the  days  before. 
And  suffer  the  condition  of  these  times 
To  lay  a  heavy  and  unequal  hand 
Upon  our  honours  ? 

West.  O  my  good  Lord  Mowbray, 

Construe  the  times  to  their  necessities. 
And  you  shall  say  indeed,  it  is  the  time, 
And  not  the  King,  that  doth  you  injuries. 
Yet,  for  your  part,  it  not  appears  to  me. 


Either  from  the  King  or  in  the  present  time, 
That  you  should  have  an  inch  of  any  ground 
To  build  a  grief  on.     Were  you  not  restored 
To  all  the  Duke  of  Norfolk's  signiories, 
Your  noble  and  right-well-remembered  father's? 
Mowb.  What  thing  in  honour  had  my  father 

lost. 
That  need  to  be  revived  and  breathed  in  me  ? 
The  King  that  loved  him,  as  the  state  stood 

then. 
Was,  force  perforce,  compelled  to  banish  him : 
And  then,  when  Harry  Bolingbroke  and  he, — 
Being  mounted  and  both  rous6d  in  their  seats, 
Their  neighing  coursers  daring  of  the  spur. 
Their  arm6d  staves  in  charge,  their  beavers  down, 
Their  eyes  of  fire  sparkling  through  sights  of 

steel. 
And  the  loud  trumpet  blowing  them  together, — 
Then,  then,  when  there  was  nothing  could  have 

stayed 
My  father  from  the  breast  of  Bolingbroke, 
O,  when  the  King  did  throw  his  warder  down. 
His  own  life  hung  upon  the  staff  he  threw : 
Then  threw  he  down  himself,  and  all  their  lives 
Tiiat,  by  indictment  and  by  dint  of  sword. 
Have  since  miscarried  under  Bolingbroke. 
West.   You  speak.  Lord  Mowbray,  now  you 

know  not  what. 
The  Earl  of  Hereford  was  reputed  then 
In  England  the  most  valiant  gentleman  : 
Who  knows  on  whom  fortune  would  then  have 

smiled  ? 
But  if  your  father  had  been  victor  there. 
He  ne'er  had  borne  it  out  of  Coventry  : 
For  all  the  country,  in  a  general  voice. 
Cried  hate  upon  him ;  and  all  their  prayers  and 

love 
Were  set  on  Hereford,  whom  they  doted  on, 
And  blessed  and  graced  indeed  more  than  the 

King. 
But  this  is  mere  digression  from  my  purpose. — 
Here  come  I  from  our  princely  general. 
To  know  your  griefs ;  to  tell  you  from  his  grace, 
That  he  will  give  you  audience :  and  wherein 
It  shall  appear  that  your  demands  are  just. 
You  shall  enjoy  them :  every  thing  set  off 
Tliat  might  so  much  as  think  you  enemies. 
Mowb.  But  he  hath  forced  us  to  compel  this 

offer; 
And  it  proceeds  from  policy,  not  love. 

West.  Mowbray,  you  over  ween  to  take  it  so ; 
This  offer  comes  from  mercy,  not  from  fear ; 
For,  lo !  within  a  ken  our  army  lies ; 
Upon  mine  honour,  all  too  confident 
To  give  admittance  to  a  thought  of  fear. 
Our  battle  is  more  full  of  names  than  yours, 
Our  men  more  perfect  in  the  use  of  arms. 
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Our  arinaur  all  as  strong,  our  cause  the  best : 
Tlien  reason  nills  our  hearts  should  be  as  good. 
Say  you  not,  then,  our  offer  is  compelled. 

Mowb.    Well,  by  my  irill  we  shall  admit  no 

We$l.   That  argues  but  the  •Irnme  of  your 
offence : 
A  rotten  case  abides  no  handling. 

Hatt.  Hatli  the  Prince  John  a  full  commis- 

Iii  very  ample  virtue  of  his  father, 
To  bear  and  absolutely  to  determine 
Of  what  conditions  we  ahall  stand  itpon  t 

Wftl.    That   ia    intended    in    the   general's 

I  muie  you  make  so  slight  a  question. 

Arch.  Then  take,  my  lord  of  Westmorland,  tliis 
schedule ; 
For  this  contains  our  general  grievances. 
Each  Bereral  article  herein  redressed  ; 
All  members  of  our  cause,  both  here  and  hence, 
That  are  insiiiewed  to  tbia  action, 
Acquitted  by  a  true  substantial  form ; 
And  present  execution  of  our  wills 
To  us  and  to  our  purposes  consigned  ;- — 
We  come  within  our  awful  banks  again, 
And  knit  our  powers  to  the  arm  of  peace. 

Wat.  Tins  will  1  shew  the  general.     Please 
you,  lords. 


In  sight  of  both  our  battles  we  may  meet: 
And    either    end  in    peace,   which  heaven  w 

Or  to  the  place  of  difference  call  the  swords 
Which  must  decide  jL 

Areh.  My  lord,  we  will  do  so. 

\_Exit  WesTMoatASR. 

Mowb.  There  is  a  thing  within  my  bosom  telli 

Tliat  no  conditions  of  our  peace  can  stand. 
Hatt.  Fear  you  not  that :  if  we  can  make  am 

Upon  such  large  terms  and  so  absolute 

As  our  conditions  shall  consist  upon. 

Our  peace  shall  stand  as  Rrm  as  rocky  mounlaini, 

Mowb.  Ay,  hut  our  valuation  shall  besucli 
That  every  slight  and  false-derivfd  cause. 
Yea,  every  idle,  nice,  aod  wanton  reason. 
Shall  to  the  King  taste  of  this  action : 
Tliat  were  our  royal  foilbs  martyrs  In  lore. 
We  shall  be  winnowed  with  so  rough  a  wind 
That  even  our  com  sliall  seem  as  light  as  cliaiT. 
And  good  from  had  find  no  partition. 

Arcli.  No,  no,  my  lord.     Note  this :  the  King 

Of  dainty  and  such  picking  grievances : 
For  he  batii  found,  to  end  one  doubt  by  deslo, 
Revives  two  greater  in  the  heirs  of  life. 
And  therefore  will  he  wipe  his  tables  dean, 
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And  keep  no  telltale  to  his  memory 
That  may  repeat  and  history  his  loss 
To  new  remembrance.    For  full  well  he  knows, 
He  cannot  so  precisely  weed  this  land 
As  bis  mbdoubts  present  occasion  : 
His  foes  are  so  enrooted  with  his  friends, 
That,  plucking  to  unfix  an  enemy, 
He  doth  unfasten  so  and  shake  a  friend. 
So  that  this  land,  like  an  offensive  wife 
That  hath  eifraged  him  on  to  offer  strokes, 
As  he  is  striking  holds  his  infant  up, 
And  hangs  resolved  correction  in  the  arm 
That  was  upreared  to  execution. 
Hast.   Besides,  the  King  hath  wasted  all  his 
rods 
On  late  offenders,  that  he  now  doth  lack 
The  very  instruments  of  chastisement : 
So  that  his  power,  like  to  a  fangless  lion. 
May  offer,  but  not  hold. 

jlrch.  'Tis  very  true : — 

And  therefore  be  assured,  my  good  Lord  Marshal, 
If  we  do  now  make  our  atonement  well, 
Our  peace  will,  like  a  broken  limb  united. 
Grow  stronger  for  the  breaking. 

Mowb.  Be  it  so. 

Here  is  returned  my  lord  of  Westmorland. 

Re-enter  Westmorland. 

WeH.  The  prince  is  here  at  hand.     Pleaseth 

your  lordship 
To  meet  his  gf  ace  just  distance  'tween  our  armies? 
Mowb.  Your  grace  of  York,  in  God's  name,  then, 

set  forward. 
Arch.  Before,  and  greet  his  grace. — My  lord, 

we  come.  [^Exeunt. 


Scene  II. — Anotlier  part  of  the  Forest, 

Enter^  from  one  side,  Mowbray,  the  Archbishop, 
Hastings,  and  others:  from  the  other  tidej 
Prince  John  of  Lancaster,  Westmorland, 
Officers,  and  Attendants. 

P.  John.  You  are  well  encountered  here,  my 
cousin  Mowbray : 
Good  day  to  you,  gentle  lord  Archbishop : 
And  so  to  you,  Lord  Hastings ;  and  to  all. — 
My  lord  of  York,  it  better  shewed  with  you 
When  that  your  flock,  assembled  by  the  bell, 
Encircled  you,  to  hear  with  reverence 
Your  exposition  on  the  holy  text, 
Than  now  to  see  you  here,  an  iron  man. 
Cheering  a  rout  of  rebels  with  your  drum. 
Turning  the  word  to  sword,  and  life  to  death. 
That  man  that  sits  within  a  monarch's  heart, 
And  ripens  in  the  sunshine  of  his  favour, 


Would  he  abuse  the  countenance  of  the  King, 
Alack,  what  mischiefs  might  he  set  abroach, 
In  shadow  of  such  greatness!   With  you,  lord 

bishop, 
It  is  even  so.     Who  hath  not  heard  it  spoken 
How  deep  you  were  within  the  books  of  God  7 
To  us  the  speaker  in  his  parliament ; 
To  us  the  imagined  voice  of  God  himself; 
The  very  opener  and  intelligencer 
Between  the  grace,  the  sanctities  of  Heaven, 
And  our  dull  workings.     O,  who  shall  believe 
But  you  misuse  the  reverence  of  your  place ; 
Employ  the  countenance  and  grace  of  Heaven, 
As  a  false  favourite  doth  his  prince's  name, 
In  deeds  dishonourable  ?    You  have  taken  up, 
Under  the  counterfeited  zeal  of  God, 
The  subjects  of  his  substitute,  my  father ; 
And,  both  against  the  peace  of  Heaven  and  him, 
Have  here  up-swarmed  them. 

Arch,  Good  my  lord  of  Lancaster, 

I  am  not  here  against  your  fatlier's  peace : 
But,  as  I  told  my  lord  of  Westmorland, 
The  time  misordered  doth,  in  common  sense, 
Crowd  us  and  crush  us  to  this  monstrous  form. 
To  hold  our  safety  up.     I  sent  your  grace 
The  parcels  and  particulars  of  our  grief; 
The  which  hath  been  with  scorn  shoved  from  the 

court : 
Whereon  this  Hydra-son  of  war  is  born : 
Whose  dangerous  eyes  may  weU  be  charmed  asleep 
With  grant  of  our  most  just  and  right  desires ; 
And  true  obedience,  of  this  madness  cured, 
Stoop  tamely  to  the  foot  of  majesty. 

Mou^.  If  not,  we  ready  are  to  try  our  fortunes 
To  the  last  man. 

Hast,  And  though  we  here  fall  down, 

We  have  supplies  to  second  our  attempt : 
If  they  miscarry,  theirs  shall  second  them. 
And  so  success  of  mischief  shall  be  bom. 
And  heir  from  heir  shall  hold  this  quarrel  up. 
Whiles  England  shall  have  generation. 
P,  John,  You  are  too  shallow,  Hastings,  much 
too  shallow, 
To  sound  the  bottom  of  the  aftertimes. 

West,  Pleaseth  your  grace  to  answer  them 
directly. 
How  far-forth  you  do  like  their  articles? 

P.  John,  I  like  them  all,  and  do  allow  them  well : 
And  swear  here,  by  the  honour  of  my  blood, 
My  father's  purposes  have  been  mistook, 
And  some  about  him  have  too  lavishly 
Wrested  his  meaning  and  authority. — 
My  lord,  these  griefs  shall  be  with  speed  redressed : 
Upon  my  soul  they  shall.  If  this  may  please  you. 
Discharge  your  powers  into  their  several  counties, 
As  we  will  ours :  and  here,  between  the  armies. 
Let's  drink  together  friendly,  and  embrace ; 
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That  all  their  eyes  may  bear  those  tokens  home 
Of  our  restored  love  and  amity. 

Arch,  I  take  your  princely  word  for   these 

redresses. 
P.John.  I  giveityou,  and  will  maintain  my  word : 
And  thereupon  I  drink  unto  your  grace. 

Hast.  Go,  captain  [To  an  Officer],  and  deliver 
to  the  army 
This  news  of  peace :  let  them  have  pay,  and  part : 
I  know  it  will  well  please  them.    Hie  thee,  captain. 

lExit  Officer. 
Arch,  To  you,  my  noble  lord  of  Westmorland. 
West.  I  pledge  your  grace :  and  if  you  knew 
what  pains 
I  have  bestowed  to  breed  this  present  peace, 
You  would  drink  freely :  but  my  love  to  you 
Shall  shew  itself  more  openly  hereafter. 
Arch.  I  do  not  doubt  you. 
West.  I  am  glad  of  it. — 

Health  to  my  lord  and  gentle  cousin,  Mowbray. 
Mowh.YoM  wish  me  health  in  veryhappy  season ; 
For  I  am,  on  the  sudden,  something  ill. 

Arch.  Against  ill  chances  men  are  ever  merr}^ : 
But  heaviness  foreruns  the  good  event. 

West,  Therefore  be  merry,  coz ;  since  sudden 
Borrow 
Serves  to  say  thus :  "  Some  good  thing  comes  to- 
morrow." 
Arch.  Believe  me  I  am  passing  light  in  spirit. 
Afowb.  So  much  the  worse,  if  your  own  rule 
be  true.  [Shouts  within. 

P.  John.  The  word  of  peace  is  rendered.  Hark 

how  they  shout ! 
Mowh.  This  had  been  cheerful  after  victory. 
Arch.  A  peace  is  of  the  nature  of  a  conquest : 
For  then  both  parties  nobly  are  subdued, 
And  neither  party  loser. 

P.  John,  Go,  my  lord. 

And  let  our  army  be  discharged  too. — 

[Exit  Westmorland. 
And,  good  my  lord,  so  please  you,  let  our  trains 
March  by  us ;  that  we  may  peruse  the  men 
We  should  have  coped  withal.    • 

Arch,  Go,  good  Lord  Hastings, 

And,  ere  they  be  dismissed,  let  them  march  by. 

[Exit  Hastings 
P,  John,  I  trust,  my  lords,  we  shall  lie  to-night 
together. — 

Re-enter  Westmorland. 
Now,  cousin,  wherefore  stands  our  army  still  ? 
West,  The  leaders,  having  charge  from  you  to 
stand, 
Will  not  go  off  until  they  hear  you  speak. 
P.  John.  They  know  their  duties. 

Re-enter  Hastings. 
Htut.  My  lord,  our  army  is  dispersed  already : 


Like  youthful  steers  unyoked,  they  take  their 

courses 
East,  west,  north,  south ;  or,  like  a  school  broke  up, 
Each  hurries  towards  his  home  and  sporting-place. 
West,  Good  tidings,  my  Lord  Hastings;  for 
the  which 
I  do  arrest  thee,  traitor,  of  high  treason  : 
And  you,  lord  Archbishop,  and  you,  Lord  Mow- 
bray, 
Of  capital  treason  I  attach  you  both. 

Afowb.  Is  this  proceeding  just  and  honourable? 
West.  Is  your  assembly  so  ? 
Arch.  Will  you  thus  break  your  faitli  ? 
P.  John,  I  pawned  thee  none. 

I  promised  you  redress  of  these  same  grievances 
Whereof  you  did  complain  :    which,   by  mine 

honour, 
I  will  perform  with  a  most  christian  care. 
But  for  you,  rebels,  look  to  taste  the  due 
Meet  for  rebellion  and  such  acts  as  yours. 
Most  shallowly  did  you  these  arms  commence, 
Fondly  brought  here,  and  foolishly  sent  hence.— 
Strike  up  our  drums,  pursue  the  scattered  stray : 
Heaven,  and  not  we,  hath  safely  fought  to-day. 
Some  guard  these  traitors  to  the  block  of  death; 
Treason's  true  bed  and  yielder  up  of  breath. 

[Exeunt. 


Scene  III. — Another  part  of  the  Forest, 

Alarums :  Excursions,     Enter  Falstaff  and 
Colevile,  meeting, 

Fal,  What 's  your  name,  sir  ?  of  what  condition 
are  you,  and  of  what  place,  I  pray  ? 

Cole.  I  am  a  knight,  sir;  and  my  name  is  Cole- 
vile  of  the  Dale. 

Fal,  Well  then,  Colevile  is  your  name,  a  knight 
is  your  degree,  and  your  place  the  dale :  Colevile 
shall  still  be  your  name,  a  traitor  your  degree, 
and  the  dungeon  your  place ;  a  place  deep  enough : 
so  shall  you  still  be  Colevile  of  the  Dale. 

Cole,  Are  not  you  Sir  John  FalstafT? 

Fal.  As  good  a  man  as  he,  sir,  whoe'er  I  am. 
Do  ye  yield,  sir;  or  shall  I  sweat  for  you?  If 
I  do  sweat,  they  are  drops  of  thy  lovers,  and  they 
weep  for  thy  death :  therefore  rouse  up  fear  and 
trembling,  and  do  observance  to  my  mercy. 

Cole,  I  think  you  are  Sir  John  FalstafT,  and  in 
that  thought  yield  me. 

Fal,  I  have  a  whole  school  of  tongues  in  this 
belly  of  mine,  and  not  a  tongue  of  tliem  all  speaks 
any  other  word  but  my  name.  An  I  had  but  a 
belly  of  any  indifferency,  I  were  simply  the  most 
active  fellow  in  Europe :  my  womb,  my  womb,  my 
womb  undoes  me. — Here  comes  our  general. 
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EnUrVRiHCE  John  of  Lancaster,  Westmorland, 

and  others, 

P.  John.  The  heat  is  past,  follow  no  further  now : 
Call  in  the  powers,  good  cousin  Westmorland. — 

\JExii  Westmorland. 
Now,  Falstaff,  where  have  you  been  all  this  wliile? 
When  every  thing  is  ended,  then  you  oome. 
These  tardy  tricks  of  yours  will,  on  my  life. 
One  time  or  other  break  some  gallows'  back. 

Fal,  I  would  be  sorry,  my  lord,  but  it  should 
be  thus :  I  never  knew  yet  but  rebuke  and  check 
was  the  reward  of  valour.  Do  you  think  me  a 
swallow,  an  arrow,  or  a  bullet?  Have  I,  in  my 
poor  and  old  motion,  the  expedition  of  thought? 
I  have  speeded  hither  with  the  very  extremest 
inch  of  possibility :  I  have  foundered  ninescore 
and  odd  posts :  and  here,  travel-tainted  as  I  am, 
have  in  my  pure  and  immaculate  valour  taken 
Sir  John  Cole  vile  of  the  Dale,  a  most  furious 
knight  and  valorous  enemy.  But  what  of  that  ? 
he  saw  me,  and  yielded ;  that  I  may  justly  say, 
with  the  hooknosed  fellow  of  Rome,  *'  I  came, 
saw,  and  overcame." 

P.  John,  It  was  more  of  his  courtesy  than  your 
deserving. 

FaL  I  know  not :  here  he  is,  and  here  I  yield 
him :  and  I  beseech  your  grace,  let  it  be  booked 
with  the  rest  of  this  day's  deeds ;  or,  by  the  lord, 
I  will  have  it  in  a  particular  ballad  else,  with  mine 
own  picture  on  the  top  of  it,  Colevile  kissing  my 
foot  To  the  which  course  if  I  be  enforced,  if  you 
do  not  all  shew  like  gilt  twopences  to  me,  and  I, 
in  the  clear  sky  of  fame,  o'ershine  you  as  much  as 
the  full  moon  doth  the  cinders  of  the  element, 
which  shew  like  pinsheads  to  her,  believe  not  the 
word  of  the  noble.  Therefore  let  me  have  right, 
and  let  desert  mount 

P,  John,  Thine 's  too  heavy  to  mount. 

Fal,  Let  it  shine,  then. 

P,  John.  Thine 's  too  thick  too  shine. 

Fal,  Let  it  do  something,  my  good  lord,  that 
may  do  me  good,  and  call  it  what  you  will. 

P,  John,  Is  thy  name  Colevile? 

Cole,  It  is,  my  lord. 

P.  John,  A  famous  rebel  art  thou,  Colevile. 

FaL  And  a  famous  true  subject  took  him. 

Cole,  I  am,  my  lord,  but  as  my  betters  are 
That  led  me  hither:  had  they  been  ruled  by  me, 
You  should  have  won  them  dearer  than  you  have. 

FaL  I  know  not  how  they  sold  themselves:  but 
thou,  like  a  kind  fellow,  gavest  thyself  away ;  and 
I  thank  thee  for  thee. 

Re-enter  Westmorland. 
'    P,  John,  Now,  have  you  left  pursuit? 

Wett,  Retreat  is  made  and  execution  stayed. 
P,  John,  Send  Colevile,  with  his  confederates, 


To  York,  to  present  execution : — 
Blunt,  lead  him  hence ;  and  see  you  guard  him  sure. 

[^Exeunt  some  with  Colevile. 
And  now  despatch  we  toward  the  court,  my  lords : 
I  hear  the  King  my  father  is  sore  sick. 
Our  news  shall  go  before  us  to  his  majesty 
(Which,  cousin,  you  shall  bear),  to  comfort  him ; 
And  we  with  sober  speed  will  follow  you. 

Fal.  My  lord,  I  beseech  you  give  me  leave  to 
go  through  Gloucestershire :  and  when  you  come 
to  court,  stand  my  good  lord,  'pray,  in  your  good 
report. 

P,  John,   Fare  you  well,  Falstaff:   I,  in  my 
condition. 
Shall  better  speak  of  you  than  you  deserve.  \^Exit. 

FaL  I  would  you  had  but  the  wit;  'twere  bet- 
ter than  your  dukedom.— Good  faith,  this  same 
young  sober-blooded  boy  doth  not  love  me,  nor 
a  man  cannot  make  him  laugh :  but  that 's  no 
marvel ;  he  drinks  no  wine.  There 's  never  any 
of  these  demure  boys  come  to  any  proof:  for  thin 
drink  doth  so  over-cool  their  blood,  and  making 
many  fish-meals,  that  they  fall  into  a  kind  of 
male  green-sickness;  and  then,  when  they  marry, 
they  get  wenches.  They  are  generally  fools  and 
cowards :  which  some  of  us  should  be  too,  but 
for  inflammation.  A  good  sherris-sack  hath  a 
twofold  operation  in  it.  It  ascends  me  into  the 
brain ;  dries  me  there  all  the  foolish  and  dull  and 
crudy  vapours  which  environ  it :  makes  it  appre- 
hensive, quick,  forget! ve,  full  of  nimble,  fiery, 
end  delectable  shapes :  which  delivered  o'er  to 
the  voice  (the  tongue),  which  is  the  birth,  be- 
comes excellent  wit.  The  second  property  of 
your  excellent  sherris  is,  the  warming  of  the 
blood:  which,  before  cold  and  settled,  left  the 
liver  white  and  pale,  which  is  the  badge  of  pusil- 
lanimity and  cowardice :  but  the  sherris  warms 
it,  and  makes  it  course  from  the  inwards  to  the 
parts  extreme.  It  illumineth  the  face ;  which, 
as  a  beacon,  gives  warning  to  all  the  rest  of  this 
little  kingdom,  man,  to  arm :  and  then  the  vital 
commoners  and  inland  petty  spirits  muster  me  all 
to  their  captain,  the  heart;  who,  great  and  puffed 
up  with  this  retinue,  doth  any  deed  of  courage : 
and  this  valour  comes  of  sherris.  So  that  skill  in 
the  weapon  is  nothing  without  sack ;  for  that  sets 
it  a-work:  and  learning,  a  mere  hoard  of  gold 
kept  by  a  devil,  till  sack  commences  it,  and  sets 
it  in  act  and  use.  Hereof  comes  it  that  Prince 
Harry  is  valiant :  for  the  cold  blood  he  did  na- 
turally inherit  of  his  father,  he  hath,  like  lean, 
steril  and  bare  land,  manured,  husbanded  and 
tilled  with  excellent  endeavour  of  drinking  good 
and  good  store  of  fertile  sherris ;  that  he  is  be- 
come very  hot  and  valiant.  If  I  had  a  thousand 
sons,  the  first  human  principle  I  would  teach 
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them  should  be  to  forswear  thin  potations,  and 
to  addict  themselves  to  sack. — 

Enter  Bardolpu. 

How  now,  Bardolph? 

Bard,  The  army  is  discharged  all,  and  gone. 

Fal.  Let  them  go. — I  *ll  through  Gloucester- 
shire, and  there  will  I  visit  Master  Robert  Shal- 
low, esquire.  I  have  him  already  tempering 
between  my  finger  and  my  thumb,  and  shortly 
will  I  seal  with  him. — Come  away.        {^Exeunt, 


Scene  IV. — Westminster.    A  Room  in  ihe  Palace. 

Enter  King  Henry,  Clarence,  Prince 
Humphrey,  Warwick,  and  others. 

K.  Hen.  Now,  lords,  if  Heaven  doth  give  suc- 
cessful end 
To  this  debate  that  bleedeth  at  our  doors. 
We  will  our  youth  lead  on  to  higher  fields, 
And  draw  no  swords  but  what  are  sanctified. 
Our  navy  is  addressed,  our  power  collected, 
Our  substitutes  in  absence  well  invested. 
And  everything  lies  level  to  our  wish  : 
Only  we  want  a  little  personal  strength. 
And  pause  us  till  these  rebels,  now  afoot. 
Come  underneath  the  yoke  of  government. 

War.  Both  which  we  doubt  not  but  your  majesty 
Shall  soon  enjoy. 

K.  Hen.  Humphrey,  my  son  of  Gloster, 
•Where  is  the  prince  your  brother? 
^  P.  Humph.  I  think  he 's  gone  to  hunt,  my  lord, 
at  Windsor. 

K.  Hen.  And  how  accompanied  ? 

P.  Humph.  I  do  not  know,  my  lord. 

K.  Hen.  Is  not  his  brother  Thomas  of  Clarence 
with  him  ? 

P.  Humph.  No,  my  good  lord:  he  is  in  presence 
here. 

Cla.  What  would  my  lord  and  father? 

K.  Hen.  Nothing  but  well  to  thee,  Thomas  of 
Clarence. 
How  chance  thou  art  not  with  the  prince  thy 

brother  ? 
He  lores  thee,  and  thou  dost  neglect  him,  Thomas. 
Thou  hast  a  better  place  in  his  affection 
Than  all  thy  brothers :  cherish  it,  my  boy ; 
And  noble  offices  thou  mayst  affect 
Of  mediation,  after  I  am  dead, 
Between  his  greatness  and  thy  other  brethren. 
Therefore  omit  him  not :  blunt  not  his  love ; 
Nor  lose  the  good  advantage  of  his  grace. 
By  seeming  cold,  or  careless  of  his  will. 
For  he  is  gracious  if  he  be  observed : 
He  hath  a  tear  for  pity,  and  a  hand 


Open  as  day  for  melting  charity : 

Yet  notwithstanding,  being  incensed,  he's  flint; 

As  humorous  as  winter,  and  as  sudden 

As  flaws  congealed  in  the  spring  of  day. 

His  temper,  therefore,  must  be  well  observed: 

Chide  him  for  faults,  and  do  it  reverently, 

When  you  perceive  his  blood  inclined  to  mirth : 

But,  being  moody,  give  him  line  and  scope, 

Till  tliat  his  passions,  like  a  whale  on  ground. 

Confound  themselves  with  working.    Learn  this, 

Thomas, 
And  thou  shalt  prove  a  shelter  to  thy  friends : 
A  hoop  of  gold  to  bind  thy  brothers  in ; 
That  the  united  vessel  of  their  blood, 
Mingled  with  venom  of  suggestion 
(As,  force  perforce,  the  age  will  pour  it  in), 
Shall  never  leak,  though  it  do  work  as  strong 
As  aconitum  or  rash  gunpowder. 

Cla.   I  shall  observe  him  with  all  care  and 

love. 
K.  Hen.  Why  art  thou  not  at  Windsor  with 

him,  Thomas? 
Cla.  He  is  not  there  to-day ;  he  dines  in  London. 
K,  Hen,  And  how  accompanied :  canst  thou 

tell  that? 
Cla.  With  Poins  and  other  his  continual  fol- 
lowers. 
K.  Hen.  Most  subject  is  the  fattest  soil  to  weeds; 
And  he,  the  noble  image  of  my  youth, 
Is  overspread  with  them.     Therefore  my  grief 
Stretches  itself  beyond  the  hour  of  death : 
The  blood  weeps  from  my  heart  wlien  I  do  shape, 
In  forms  imaginary,  the  unguided  days 
And  rotten  times  that  you  shall  look  upon 
When  I  am  sleeping  with  my  ancestors. 
For  when  his  headstrong  riot  hath  no  curb, 
When  rage  and  hot  blood  are  his  counsellors, 
When  means  and  lavish  manners  meet  together, 
O  with  what  wings  shall  liis  affections  fly 
Towards  fronting  peril  and  opposed  decay ! 
War,  My  gracious  lord,  you  look  beyond  him 

quite : 
The  prince  but  studies  his  companions 
Like  a  strange  tongue :    wherein,  to  gain  the 

language, 
'T  is  needful  that  the  most  immodest  word 
Be  looked  upon  and  learned :  which  once  attained, 
Your  highness  knows  comes  to  no  further  use 
But  to  be  known  and  hated.    So,  like  gross  terms, 
The  prince  will,  in  the  perfectness  of  dme, 
Cast  off  his  followers :  and  their  memory 
Shall  as  a  pattern  or  a  measure  live, 
By  which  his  grace  must  mete  the  lives  of  others : 
Turning  past  evils  to  advantages. 
K.  Hen.  Tis  seldom  when  the  bee  doth  leave 

her  comb 
In  the  dead  carrion. — Who  'shere :  Westmorland  ? 
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Enter  Westmorland. 

WetL  Health  to  my  sovereign ;  and  new  hap- 
piness 
Added  to  that  that  I  am  to  deliver ! 
Prince  John,  your  son,  doth  kiss  your  grace's  hand: 
Mowbray,  the  Bishop  Scroop,  Hastings,  and  all, 
Are  brought  to  the  correction  of  your  law : 
There  is  not  now  a  rebel's  sword  unsheathed, 
But  peace  pitta  forth  her  olive  everywhere. 
The  manner  how  this  action  hath  been  home, 
Here  at  more  leisure  may  your  highness  read, 
With  every  course  in  his  particular. 
K,  Hen.  O  Westmorland,  thou  art  a  summer 
bird. 
Which  ever  in  the  haunch  of  winter  sings 
The  lifting  up  of  day. — Look :  here 's  more  news. 

Enter  Harcourt. 

ffar.  From  enemies  Heaven  keepyourmajesty ; 
And  when  they  stand  against  you,  may  they  fall 
As  those  that  I  am  come  to  tell  you  of  1 
The  Earl  Northumberland  and  the  Lord  Bardolph, 
With  a  great  power  of  English  and  of  Scots, 
Are  by  the  sheriff  of  Yorkshire  overthrown : 
The  manner  and  true  order  of  the  fight. 
This  packet,  please  it  you,  contains  at  large. 

K,  Hen.  And  wherefore  should  these  good  news 
make  me  sick  F 
Will  fortune  never  come  with  both  hands  full, 
But  write  her  fair  words  still  in  foulest  letters  ? 
She  either  gives  a  stomach  and  no  food ; 
Sack  are  the  poor  in  health :  or  else  a  feast 
And  takes  away  the  stomach ;  such  are  the  rich 
That  have  abundance  and  enjoy  it  not. 
I  should  rejoice  now  at  this  happy  news; 
And  now  my  sight  fails  and  my  brain  is  giddy. — 
Ome!  come  near  me :  now  I  am  much  ill.  [^Swoont. 

P.  Humph.  Comfort,  your  majesty ! 

Cla.  O  my  royal  father  I 

West.  My  sovereign  lord,  cheer  up  yourself; 
look  up ! 

War.  Be  patient,  princes :  you  do  know  these  fits 
Are  with  his  highness  very  ordinary. 
Stand  firom  him,  give  him  air ;  he  '11  straight  he 
well. 

Cla.  No,  no;  he  cannot  long  hold  outthese  pangs. 
The  incessant  care  and  labour  of  his  mind 
Hath  wrought  the  mure  that  should  confine  it  in 
So  thin  that  life  looks  through,  and  will  break  out. 

P,  Humph.  The  people  fear  me ;  for  they  do 

observe 

Unfathered  heirs  and  loathly  birds  of  nature. 

The  seasons  change  their  manners;  as  the  year 

Had  found  some  months  asleep,  and  leaped  them 
over. 

Cla.  The  river  hath  thrice  flowed,  no  ebb  be- 
tween : 


And  the  old  folk,  time's  doting  chronicles. 
Say  it  did  so  a  little  time  before 
That  our  great  grandsire,  Edward,  sicked  and  died. 
War,  Speak  lower,  princes,  for  the  King  re- 
covers. 
P,  Humph.  This  apoplexy  will  certain  be  his 

end. 
K.  Hen.  I  pray  you  take  me  up,  and  bear  me 
hence 
Into  some  other  chamber :  sofUy,  pray. 

IThey  convey  the  King  into  an  inner  part  of 
the  room,  and  place  him  on  a  bed. 
Let  there  be  no  noise  made,  my  gentle  friends : 
Unless  some  dull  and  favourable  hand 
Will  whisper  music  to  my  weary  spirit. 

War.  Call  for  the  music  in  the  other  room. 
K.  Hen.  Set  me  the  crown  upon  my  pillow  here. 
Cla.  His  eye  is  hollow,  and  he  changes  much. 
War.  Less  noise,  less  noise. 

Enter  Prince  Henry. 

P.  Hen,  Who  saw  the  Duke  of  Clarence? 

Cla.  I  am  here,  brother,  full  of  heaviness. 

P.  Hen.   How  now:    rain  within  doors,  and 
none  abroad ! 
How  doth  the  King  ? 

P.  Humph.  Exceeding  ill. 

P.  Hen.  Heard  he  the  good  news  yet? 

Tell  it  him. 

P.  Humph.Ke  altered  much  upon  the  hearing  it. 

P.  Hen.  If  he  be  sick 
With  joy,  he  will  recover  without  physic. 

War.  Not  so  much  noise,  my  lords: — sweet 
prince,  speak  low ;  ^ 

The  King  your  father  is  disposed  to  sleep. 

Cla.  Let  us  withdraw  into  the  other  room. 

War,   Will 't  please  your  grace  to  go  along 
with  us  ? 

P.  Hen.  No ;  I  will  sit  and  watch  here  by  the 
King.  lExeunt  all  but  Prince  Henry. 
Why  doth  the  crown  lie  there  upon  his  pillow. 
Being  so  troublesome  a  bedfellow  ? 
O  polished  perturbation,  golden  care. 
That  keep*st  the  ports  of  slumber  open  wide 
To  many  a  watchful  night ! — sleep  with  it  now : 
Yet  not  so  sound  and  half  so  deeply  sweet 
As  he  whose  brow,  with  homely  biggin  bound. 
Snores  out  the  watch  of  night.     O  majesty, 
When  thou  dost  pinch  thy  bearer,  thou  dost  sit 
Like  a  rich  armour  worn  in  heat  of  day. 
That  scalds  with  safety.     By  his  gates  of  breath 
There  lies  a  downy  feather  which  stirs  not : 
Did  he  suspire,  that  light  and  weightless  down 
Perforce  must  move. —  My  gracious  lord,  my 

father ! — 
This  sleep  is  sound  indeed :  this  is  a  sleep 
Tiiat  from  this  golden  rigol  hath  divorced 
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ACT  ly. 


KINO  HENRY  THE   FOURTH.    (PART  11.) 


•CIHE  IT. 


So  many  English  kings. — ^Thy  due  from  me 
Is  tears  and  heavy  sorrows  of  the  blood ; 
Which  nature,  love,  and  filial  tenderness, 
Shall,  O  dear  father,  pay  thee  plenteously : 
My  due  from  thee  is  this  imperial  crown ; 
Which,  as  immediate  from  thy  place  and  blood. 
Derives  itself  to  me. — Lo,  here  it  sits, 

[^Putting  U  on  hu  head. 
Which  heaven  shall  guard :  and  put  the  world's 

whole  strength 
Into  one  giant  arm,  it  shall  not  force 
This  lineal  honour  from  me. — ^This  from  thee 
Will  I  to  mine  leave,  as  't  is  left  to  me.     lExiL 
K.  Hen,  Warwick :  Gloster :  Clarence ! 

Re-enter  Warwick  and  the  rest. 

Cla.  Doth  the  King  call  ? 

War,  What  would  your  majesty?  how  fares 

your  grace  ? 
K.  Hen,  Why  did  you  leave  me  here  alone, 

my  lords  ? 
Cla.  We  left  the  prince  my  brother  here,  my 
liege. 
Who  undertook  to  sit  and  watch  by  you. 
K.  Hen.  The  Prince  of  Wales !    Where  is  he  7 
let  me  see  him : 
He  is  not  here. 

War.  This  door  is  open ;  he  is  gone  this  way. 
P.  Humph,  He  came  not  through  the  chamber 

where  we  stayed. 
K.  Hen.  Where  is  the  crown  ?  who  took  it 

from  my  pillow  ? 
War.  When  we  withdrew,  my  liege,  we  left  it 

here. 
K.  Hen.  The  prince  hath  ta'en  it  hence :  go, 
seek  him  out. 
Is  he  so  hasty  that  he  doth  suppose 
My  sleep  my  death  f — 

Find  him,  my  lord  of  Warwick ;  chide  him  hither. 

\^ExU  Warwick. 
This  part  of  his  conjoins  with  my  disease. 
And  helps  to  end  me. — ^See,  sons,  what  things 

you  are ! 
How  quickly  nature  falls  into  revolt. 
When  gold  becomes  her  object ! 
For  this  the  foolish  over^careful  fathers 
Have  broke  their  sleep  with  thoughts,  their  brains 

with  care, 
Their  bones  with  industry : 
For  this  they  have  engrossed  and  piled  up 
The  cankered  heaps  of  strange-achieved  gold : 
For  this  they  have  been  thoughtful  to  invest 
Their  sons  with  arts  and  martial  exercises : 
When,  like  the  bee,  tolling  from  every  flower 
The  virtuous  sweets, 

Our  thighs  packed  with  wax,  our  mouths  with 
honey, 


We  bring  it  to  the  hive ;  and,  like  the  bees, 
Are  murdered  for  our  pains.    This  bitter  tsste 
Yield  his  engrossments  to  the  ending  father.— 

Re-enter  Warwick. 

Now,  where  is  he  that  will  not  stay  so  long 
Till  his  friend  sickness  hath  determined  mef 
War.  My  lord,  I  found  the  prince  in  the  next 

room, 
Washing  with  kindly  tears  his  gentle  cheeks ; 
With  such  a  deep  demeanour  in  great  soirow, 
That  tyranny  which  never  quaffed  but  blood 
Would,  by  beholding  him,  have  washed  his  knife 
With  gentle  eyedrops.    He  is  coming  hither. 
K.  Hen.  But  wherefore  did  he  take  away  the 

crown  ? 

Re-enter  Prince  Hbnrt. 

Lo  where  he  comes. — Come  hither  to  me,  Harry.— 
Depart  the  chamber,  leave  us  here  alone. 

[^Exeunt  Clarence,  Prince  HuMrBRBr, 
Lords,  &c. 

P.  Hen.  I  never  thought  to  hear  you  speak  again. 

K.  Hen.  Thy  wish  was  father,  Harry,  to  that 
thought : 
I  stay  too  long  by  thee ;  I  weary  thee. 
Dost  thou  so  hunger  for  my  empty  chair, 
That  thou  wilt  needs  invest  thee  with  mine  honoun 
Before  thy  hour  be  ripe  ?    O  foolish  youth ! 
Thou  seek'st  the  greatness  that  will  overwhelm 

thee. 
Stay  but  a  little ;  for  my  cloud  of  dignity 
Is  held  from  falling  wiUi  so  weak  a  wind. 
That  it  will  quickly  drop :  my  day  is  dim. 
Thou  hast  stolen  that  which,  after  some  fewhouis, 
Were  thine  without  offence :  and  at  my  death 
Thou  hast  sealed  up  my  expectation : 
Thy  life  did  manifest  thou  lov'dst  me  not, 
And  thou  wilt  have  me  die  assured  of  it. 
Thou  hid'st  a  thousand  daggers  in  thy  thoughts, 
Which  thou  hast  whetted  on  thy  stony  heart 
To  stab  at  half  an  hour  of  my  life. 
What !  canst  thou  not  forbear  me  half  an  hour? 
Then  get  thee  gone,  and  dig  my  grave  thyself; 
And  bid  the  merry  bells  ring  to  thine  ear 
That  thou  art  crowned,  not  that  I  am  dead. 
Let  all  the  tears  that  should  bedew  my  hearse 
Be  drops  of  balm  to  sanctify  thy  head : 
Only  compound  me  with  forgotten  dust ; 
Give  that  which  gave  thee  life  unto  the  worms. 
Pluck  down  my  officers,  break  my  decrees ; 
For  now  a  time  is  come  to  mock  at  form. 
Harry  the  fifth  is  crowned : — up,  vanify : 
Down,  royal  state!     All  you  sage  counsellors, 

hence : 
And  to  the  English  court  assemble  now, 
From  every  region,  apes  of  idleness! 


\u 


Now,  neighbour  conliDei,  purge  ;ou  of  y  ouricum : 
Hare  you  a  ruffian  tliat  vill  awear,  drink,  dance, 
Revel  Lhe  night,  rob,  murder,  and  commit 
The  oldeit  tia»  the  nevett  kind  of  wayit 
Be  happy ;  he  will  trouble  you  no  more : 
England  ihall  double  gild  hit  treble  guilt : 
England  ihall  give  him  office,  honour,  might: 
For  the  filUi  Harry  from  curbed  licence  plucka 
The  muiile  of  reitraiuC,  and  the  wild  dog 
Shall  Be«h  hij  tooth  in  every  innocent 
O  mj  poor  kingdom,  lick  with  civil  blowi. 
When  that  ray  care  could  not  withhold  thy  riot), 
What  wilt  then  do  when  riot  ii  thy  care  t 

0  tbou  wilt  be  a  wildetneu  again. 
Peopled  with  wolvei,  thy  dd  inhabitania  I 

P.  Hen.  0  pardon  me,  my  liege !  but  for  my 
lean,  IKnteling. 

The  moiit  impediment!  unto  my  speech, 

1  had  foreitalled  thi«  dear  and  deep  rebuke. 
Ere  you  with  grief  hod  ipoke,  and  I  had  heard 
The  coune  of  it  w  far.    There  ii  your  crown : 


And  He  that  wear*  the  crown  Immortally 
Long  guard  It  yours  1     If  I  affect  it  more 
Than  as  your  honour  and  as  your  renown. 
Let  me  no  more  from  this  obedience  rile 
(Which  my  most  true  and  inward-duteoui  spirit 
Teachetb);  this  proattate  and  exterior  bending! 
Heaven  witness  with  me,  when  I  here  came  in 
And  found   no   course   of  breath  within   your 

majesty. 
How  cold  it  struck  my  heart !     If  I  do  feign, 

0  let  me  in  my  present  wildneM  die. 

And  never  live  to  shew  the  incredulous  world 
The  noble  change  that  I  have  purposed! — 
Coming  to  look  on  you,  thinking  you  dead 
(And  dead  almost,  my  liege,  to  think  you  were), 

1  spake  unto  the  crown  as  having  sense. 

And  thus  upbraided  it:  "The  care  on  thee  de- 
pending 
Hath  fed  upon  tlie  body  of  my  father : 
Therefore  thou,  be'it  of  gold,  art  worst  of  gold. 
Other  leas  fine  in  carat  is  more  precious, 


ACT    IV. 


KING   HENRY  THE   FOURTH.     (PART   II.) 


SCENE   IV. 


Preserving  life  in  med'cine  potable : 
But  thou,  most  fine,  most  honoured,  most  re- 
nowned, 
Hast  eat  thy  bearer  up."     Thus,  my  most  royal 

liege. 
Accusing  it,  I  put  it  on  my  head, 
To  try  with  it  as  with  an  enemy 
That  had  before  my  face  murdered  my  father : — 
The  quarrel  of  a  true  inheritor. 
But  if  it  did  infect  my  blood  with  joy, 
Or  swell  my  thoughts  to  any  strain  of  pride; 
If  any  rebel  or  vain  spirit  of  mine 
Did  with  the  least  affection  of  a  welcome 
Give  entertainment  to  the  might  of  it, 
Let  God  for  ever  keep  it  from  my  head. 
And  make  me  as  the  poorest  vassal  is 
That  doth  with  awe  and  terror  kneel  to  it ! 

A".  Hen.  O  my  son ! 
Heaven  put  it  in  thy  mind  to  take  it  hence. 
That  thou  mightst  win  the  more  thy  father's  love. 
Pleading  so  wisely  in  excuse  of  it. 
Come  hither,  Harry ;  sit  thou  by  my  bed ; 
And  hear,  I  think,  the  very  latest  counsel 
That  ever  I  shall  breathe.   Heaven  knows,  my  son. 
By  what  by-paths  and  indirect  crooked  ways 
I  met  this  crown ;  and  I  myself  know  well 
How  troublesome  it  sat  upon  my  head. 
To  thee  it  shall  descend  with  better  quiet, 
Better  opinion,  better  confirmation : 
For  all  the  soil  of  the  achievement  goes 
With  me  into  the  earth.     It  seemed  in  me 
But  as  an  honour  snatched  with  boisterous  hand. 
And  I  had  many  living  to  upbraid 
My  gain  of  it  by  their  assistances ; 
Which  daily  grew  to  quarrel  and  to  bloodshed, 
Wounding  supposed  peace.     All  these  bold  fears 
Thou  seest  with  peril  I  have  answered, 
For  all  my  reign  hath  been  but  as  a  scene 
Acting  that  argument :  and  now  my  death 
Changes  the  mode ;  for  what  in  me  was  purchased, 
Falls  upon  thee  in  a  more  fairer  sort : 
So  thou  the  garland  wear'st  successively. 
Yet,  though  thou  stand 'st  more  sure  than  I  could  do. 
Thou  art  not  firm  enough ;  since  griefs  are  green, 
And  all  my  friends  (which  thou  must  make  tliy 
friends) 


Have  but  their  stings  and  teeth   newly  la'en 

out; 
By  whose  fell  working  I  was  first  advanced, 
And  by  whose  power  I  well  might  lodge  a  fear 
To  be  again  displaced :  which  to  avoid, 
I  cut  them  off;  and  had  a  purpose  now 
To  lead  out  many  to  the  Holy  Land, 
Lest  rest  and  lying  still  might  make  them  look 
Too  near  unto  my  state.     Therefore,  my  Harry, 
Be  it  thy  course  to  busy  giddy  minds 
With  foreign  quarrels ;  that  action,  hence  borne 

out. 
May  waste  the  memory  of  the  former  days. — 
More  would  I,  but  my  lungs  are  wasted  so 
That  strength  of  speech  is  utterly  denied  me. 
How  I  came  by  the  crown,  O  God  forgive ! 
And  grant  it  may  with  thee  in  true  peace  live. 

P,  Hen.  My  gracious  liege. 
You  won  it,  wore  it,  kept  it,  gave  it  me : 
Then  plain  and  right  must  my  possession  be : 
Which  I,  with  more  than  with  a  common  pain, 
'Gainst  all  the  world  will  rightfully  maintain. 

Enter  Prince  John  of  Lancaster,   Warwici, 
Lords,  and  others, 

K.  Hen.  Look,  look !  here  comes  my  John  of 
Lancaster. 

P.  John.  Health,  peace,  and  happiness,  to  my 
royal  father ! 

K.  Hen.  Thou  bring'st  me  happiness  and  peace, 
son  John ; 
But  health,  alack,  with  youthful  wings  is  flown 
From  this  bare  withered  trunk :  upon  thy  sight 
My  worldly  business  makes  a  period. — 
Where  is  my  lord  of  Warwick ! 

P.  Hen.  My  lord  of  Warwick ! 

K.  Hen.  Doth  any  name  particular  belong 
Unto  the  lodging  where  I  first  did  swoon  t 

War.  *T  is  called  Jerusalem,  my  noble  lord. 

K.  Hen.  Laud  be  to  God ! — even  there  my  life 
must  end. 
It  hath  been  prophesied  to  me  many  years 
I  should  not  die  but  in  Jerusalem ; 
Wiiich  vainly  I  supposed  the  Holy  Land : 
But  bear  me  to  that  chamber;  there  I  '11  lie : 
In  that  Jerusalem  shall  Harry  die.         \^Exeunt* 
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ACT 


ScBME  I. — GloucealeTihire.  ,f //aU  in  Shallow'! 

£itter  Shallow,  FALiTAFr.BARDOLPHiani' Page. 

Shal.  Bj  cock  and  pye,  nt,  you  ahall  not  away 
to-night. — What,  Davy,  I  laj  I 

Fal,  You  miut  excuie  me,  Maiter  Rohert 
Shallow. 

ShU.  I  will  not  excuse  you ;  jou  ihall  not  be 
exeuaed :  eicjiei  ahall  not  be  admitted ;  there 
i>  DO  exciue  ahall  leire ;  yon  ahall  not  be  ex- 
cused.— Why,  Davy ! 

Enltr  Divr. 

Dacif.  Here,  air. 

Skat.  Davy,  Davy,  Davy :  let  me  tee,  Davy ; 
let  me  tee : — yea,  marry,  William  cook,  bid  him 
come  hither. — Sir  John,  yoji  ahall  not  be  exctued. 

Davg.  Many,  air,  thua;  thoae  precepts  cannot 
b«  lerved :  and  again,  sir,  shall  we  aow  the  head- 
land with  wheat  t 

Shal.  With  red  wheat,  Davy.  But  for  Wil- 
liam cook: — are  there  no  young  pigeona? 

Davy.  Yet,  air.  Here  ia  now  the  smith's  note 
for  shoeing  and  plough-irons. 

Shal.  Let  it  be  cast  and  paid. — Sir  John,  you 
■hall  not  be  excused. 

Davy.  Now,  sir,  a  new  link  to  the  bucket  must 
needs  be  bad :  and,  sir,  do  you  mean  to  stop  any 
of  William's  wages,  about  the  sack  he  loat  the 
otber  day  at  Hinckley  fair  F 


Sh(U.  Heahallanawerit. — Some  pigeona,  Davy, 
a  couple  of  short-legged  hens,  a  joint  of  mutton, 
and  any  pretty  little  tiny  kickshaws,  tell  William 

Daey.  Doth  the  man  of  war  atay  allnight,airf 

Shal.  Yes,  Davy,  I  will  uae  him  well:  afriend 
i'  the  court  ia  better  than  a  penny  in  purse.  Use 
his  men  welt,  Davy ;  for  they  are  arrant  knaves, 
and  will  backbite. 

Davy.  No  worse  than  tbey  are  backbitten, 
sir;  for  they  have  marTellous  foul  linen. 

Shid.  Well  conceited,  Davy.  About  thybusi- 
nesB,  Davy. 

Davy.  I  beseech  you,  sir,  to  countenance 
William  Visor  of  Wincot  against  Clement  Petkes 
oftbehUI. 

Shal.  There  are  many  complaints,  Davy,  against 
that  Viaor:  that  Visor  ia  an  arrant  knave,  on  my 
knowledge. 

Davy.  I  grant  your  worship  that  be  is  a  knave, 
air  :  but  yet  God  forbid,  sir,  but  a  knave  should 
havesomecauntenanceathisfriend'arequeet.  An 
honeatman,  sir,  is  able  to  apeak  for  liimaelf,  when 
a  knave  is  not.  I  have  aerved  your  worship 
truly,  sir,  these  eight  years;  and  if  I  cannot  once 
or  twice  in  a  quarter  bear  out  a  knave  against  an 
honest  man,  I  have  but  a  very  litlle  credit  with 
your  worship.  The  knave  ia  mine  honest  friend, 
sir:  therefore,  I  beseech  your  worship,  let  him 
be  countenanced. 

Shot.  Go  to :  I  say  he  shall  have  no  wrong. 


ACT   V. 


KING   HENRY  THE    FOURTH.     (PART  II.) 


SCENE  II. 


Look  about,  Davy.  lExU  Davy.] — Where  are 
you,  Sir  John  ?  Come,  off  with  your  boots. — 
Give  me  your  hand,  Master  Bardolph. 

Bard,  I  am  glad  to  see  your  worship. 

Shal,  1  thank  thee  with  all  my  heart,  kind 
Master  Bardolph  : — and  welcome,  my  tall  fellow 
[To  Mtf  Page]. — Come,  Sir  John.  lExii  Shallow. 

Fal.  I  '11  follow  you,  good  Master  Robert 
Shallow. — Bardolph,  look  to  our  horses.  ^Exeunt 
Bardolph  and  Page.] — If  I  were  sawed  into 
quantities,  I  should  make  four  dozen  of  such 
bearded  hermit's-staves  as  Master  Shallow.  It  is  a 
wonderful  thing  to  see  the  semblable  coherence 
of  his  men's  spirits  and  his.  They,  by  observing 
him,  do  bear  themselves  like  foolish  justices :  he, 
by  conversing  with  them,  is  turned  into  a  justice- 
like serving-man :  their  spirits  are  so  married  in 
conjunction  with  the  participation  of  society, 
that  they  flock  together  in  consent,  like  so  many 
wild-geese.  If  I  had  a  suit  to  Master  Shallow, 
I  would  humour  his  men  with  the  imputation  of 
being  near  their  master :  if  to  his  men,  I  would 
curry  with  Master  Shallow  that  no  man  could 
better  command  his  servants.  It  is  certain  that 
either  wise  bearing  or  ignorant  carriage  is  caught, 
as  men  take  diseases,  one  of  another :  therefore 
let  men  take  heed  of  their  company.  I  will 
deyise  matter  enough  out  of  this  Shallow  to  keep 
Prince  Harry  in  continual  laughter  the  wearing- 
out  of  six  fashions  (which  is  four  terms,  or  two 
actions) ;  and  he  shall  laugh  without  inlervaUunu. 
O,  it  is  much  that  a  lie  with  a  slight  oath,  and  a 
jest  with  a  sad  brow,  will  do  with  a  fellow  that 
never  had  the  ache  in  his  shoulders!  O,  you 
shall  see  him  laugh  till  his  face  be  like  a  wet  cloak 
ill  laid  up. 

ShaL  [irtMin.]  Sir  John ! 

Fal,  I  come,  Master  Shallow :  I  come,  Master 
Shallow.  lExit  Falstaff. 


Scene  II. — Westminster.  A  Room  in  the  Palace, 

Enter  Warwick  and  the  Lord  Chief  Justice. 

War,    How  now,   my   Lord  Chief  Justice: 

whither  away  ? 
Ch,  Juit,  How  doth  the  King? 
fVar,  Exceeding  well :  his  cares  are  now  all 

ended. 
Ch,  Just,  I  hope  not  dead. 
War,  He 's  walked  the  way  of  nature ; 

And  to  our  purposes  he  lives  no  more. 

Ch,  Juit,  I  would  bis  Majesty  bad  called  me 
with  him : 
The  service  that  I  truly  did  his  life 
Hath  left  me  open  to  all  injuries. 


War.  Indeed  I  think  the  young  King  loves 

you  not. 
Ch.  Just  I  know  he  doth  not,  and  do  arm 
myself 
To  welcome  the  condition  of  the  time ; 
Which  cannot  look  more  hideously  upon  me 
Than  I  have  drawn  it  in  my  phantasy. 

Enter  Prince  John,  Prince  Humphrey, 
Clarence,  Westmorland,  and  others. 

War,  Here  come  the  heavy  issue  of  dead  Harry : 

0  that  the  living  Harry  had  the  temper 
Of  him  the  worst  of  these  three  gentlemen : 
How  many  nobles  then  should  hold  their  places, 
That  must  strike  sail  to  spirits  of  vile  sort ! 

Ch,  Just,  Alas !  I  fear  all  will  be  overturned. 

P,  John,  Good  morrow,  cousin  Warwick. 

P,  Humph,  )  ^     J 

^.  \  Good  morrow,  cousin. 

P,  John,  We  meet  like  men  that  had  foi^ot 

to  speak. 
War,  We  do  remember ;  but  our  aigument 
Is  all  too  heavy  to  admit  much  talk. 
P.  John,  Well,  peace  be  with  him  that  hath 

made  us  heavy ! 
Ch,  Just,  Peace  be  with  us,  lest  we  be  heavier! 
P,  Humph,  O,  good  my  lord,  you  have  lost  a 
friend  indeed ; 
And  I  dare  swear  you  borrow  not  that  face 
Of  seeming  sorrow :  it  is  sure  your  own. 
P,  John,  Though  no  man  be  assured  what 
grace  to  find, 
You  stand  in  coldest  expectation. 

1  am  the  sorrier :  'would  't  were  otherwise. 

Cla.  WeU,  you  must  now  speak  Sir  John 
Falstaff  fair ; 
Which  swims  against  your  stream  of  quality. 

Ch,  Just,  Sweet  princes,  what  I  did  I  did  in 
honour, 
Led  by  the  impartial  conduct  of  my  soul : 
And  never  shall  you  see  that  I  will  beg 
A  ragged  and  forestalled  remission. 
If  truth  and  upright  innocency  fail  me, 
I  '11  to  the  King  my  master  that  is  dead, 
And  tell  him  who  hath  sent  me  after  him. 

War,  Here  comes  the  prince. 

Enter  King  Henry  V. 

Ch,  Just,  Good  morrow ;  and  heaven  save  your 
majesty! 

King,  This  new  and  gorgeous  garment,  majesty, 
Sits  not  so  easy  on  me  as  you  think.^— 
Brothers,  you  mix  your  sadness  with  some  fear : 
This  is  the  English,  not  the  Turkish  court; 
Not  Amurath  an  Amurath  succeeds. 
But  Harry,  Harry.     Yet  be  sad,  good  brothers; 
For,  to  speak,  truth,  it  very  well  becomes  you : 
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Sorrow  so  royally  in  you  appears, 

That  I  will  deeply  put  the  fashion  on, 

And  wear  it  in  my  heart.     Why,  then,  he  sad : 

But  entertain  no  more  of  it,  good  hrothers. 

Than  a  joint  hurden  laid  upon  us  all. 

For  me,  hy  Heaven,  I  hid  you  he  assured 

I  '11  be  your  father  and  your  hrother  too : 

Let  me  hut  hear  your  love,  I  '11  hear  your  cares. 

Yet  weep  that  Harry's  dead ;  and  so  will  I : 

But  Harry  lives  that  shall  c6nvert  those  tears, 

By  numher,  into  hours  of  happiness. 

P.  John,  ^c.  We  hope  no  other  from  your 

majesty. 
King,  You  all  look  strangely  on  me ; — and  you 
most:  [7o /A«  Chief  Justice. 

You  are,  I  think,  assured  I  love  you  not 

Ch,  Just.  I  am  assured,  if  I  be  measured  rightly. 
Your  majesty  hath  no  just  cause  to  hate  me. 

JTtfiy.  No! 
How  might  a  prince  of  my  great  hopes  forget 
So  great  indignities  you  laid  upon  me? 
What !  rate,  rebuke,  and  roughly  send  to  prison, 
The  immediate  heir  of  England !   Was  this  easy  ? 
May  this  be  washed  in  Lethe,  and  forgotten  7 
Ch,  Just,  I  then  did  use  the  person  of  your 
father ; 
The  image  of  his  power  then  lay  in  me : 
And  in  the  administration  of  his  law. 
Whiles  I  was  busy  for  the  commonwealth. 
Your  highness  pleased  to  forget  my  place, 
The  majesty  and  power  of  law  and  justice. 
The  image  of  the  King,  whom  I  presented. 
And  struck  me  in  my  very  seat  of  judgment : 
Whereon,  as  an  offender  to  your  father, 
I  gave  hold  way  to  my  authority. 
And  did  commit  you.     If  the  deed  were  ill, 
Be  you  contented,  wearing  now  the  garland, 
To  have  a  son  set  your  decrees  at  nought; 
To  pluck  down  justice  from  your  awful  bench, 
To  trip  the  course  of  law,  and  blunt  the  sword 
That  guards  the  peace  and  safety  of  your  person  : 
Nay,  more ;  to  spurn  at  your  most  royal  image, 
And  mock  your  workings  in  a  second  body. 
Question  your  royal  thoughts,  make  the  case 

yours; 
Be  now  the  father,  and  propose  a  son : 
Hear  your  own  dignity  so  much  profaned, 
See  your  most  dreadful  laws  so  loosely  slighted. 
Behold  yourself  so  hy  a  son  disdained; 
And  then  imagine  me  taking  your  part. 
And,  in  your  power,  soft  silencing  yoiu:  son. 
After  this  cold  considerance,  sentence  me : 
And,  as  you  are  a  king,  speak  in  your  state. 
What  I  have  done  that  misbecame  my  place, 
My  person,  or  my  liege's  sovereignty. 
King,  You  are  right,  justice,  and  you  weigh 
this  well : 


Therefore  still  bear  the  balance  and  the  sword : 
And  I  do  wish  your  honours  may  increase, 
Till  you  do  live  to  see  a  son  of  mine 
Offend  you  and  obey  you,  as  I  did. 
So  shall  I  live  to  speak  my  father's  words : 
"  Happy  am  I,  that  have  a  man  so  bold 
That  dares  do  justice  on  my  proper  son : 
And  not  less  happy,  having  such  a  son 
That  would  deliver  up  his  greatness  so 
Into  the  hands  of  justice." — You  did  commit  me : 
For  which  I  do  commit  into  your  hand 
The  unstained  sword  that  you  have  used  to  bear ; 
With  this  remembrance,  Uiat  you  use  the  same 
With  the  like  bold,  just,  and  impartial  spirit. 
As  you  have  done  'gainst  me.    There  is  my  hand ; 
You  shall  he  as  a  father  to  my  youth : 
My  voice  shall  sound  as  you  do  prompt  mine  ear. 
And  I  will  stoop  and  humble  my  intents 
To  your  well>practised,  wise  directions. — 
And,  princes  all,  believe  me  I  beseech  yovL, 
My  father  is  gone  wild  into  his  grave, 
For  in  his  tomb  lie  my  affections : 
And  with  his  spirit  sadly  I  survive. 
To  mock  the  expectation  of  the  world, 
To  frustrate  prophecies,  and  to  raze  out 
Rotten  opinion,  who  hath  writ  me  down 
After  my  seeming.    The  tide  of  blood  in  me 
Hath  proudly  flowed  in  vanity  till  now : 
Now  doth  it  turn  and  ebb  back  to  the  sea, 
Where  it  shall  mingle  with  the  state  of  floods, 
And  flow  henceforth  in  formal  majesty. 
Now  call  we  our  high  court  of  parliament, 
And  let  us  choose  such  limbs  of  noble  counsel 
lliat  the  great  body  of  our  state  may  go 
In  equal  rank  with  the  best-governed  nation ; 
That  war  or  peace,  or  both  at  once,  may  be 
As  things  acquainted  and  familiar  to  us : — 
In  which  you,  father,  shall  have  foremost  hand. 

[7b  the  Lord  Chief  Justice. 
Our  coronation  done,  we  will  accite, 
As  I  before  remembered,  all  our  state : 
And  (God  consigning  to  my  good  intents) 
No  prince  nor  peer  shall  have  just  cause  to  say, 
Heaven  shorten  Harry's  happy  life  one  day. 

lExeunt. 


Scene  III. — Gloucestershire.      The  Garden  of 
Shallow's  House, 

Enter  Falstaff,  Shallow,  Silence,  Bardolpb, 
the  Page,  and  Davy. 

ShaL  Nay,  you  shall  see  mine  orchard :  where 
in  an  arbour  we  will  eat  a  last  year's  pippin  of 
my  own  grafting,  with  a  dish  of  carraways  and  so 
forth : — come,  cousin  Silence : — and  then  to  bed. 
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Fal.  Tore  God,  you  have  here  a  goodly  dweU- 
ing  and  a  rich. 

Slud,  Barren,  barren,  barren;  beggars  all, 
beggars  all.  Sir  John :  marry,  good  air. — Spread, 
Davy ;  spread,  Davy ;  well  said,  Davy. 

Fal.  This  Davy  serves  you  for  good  uses ;  he 
is  your  serving  man  and  your  husbandman. 

Shal,  A  good  varlet,  a  good  varlet,  a  very  good 
varlet.  Sir  John. — By  the  mass,  I  have  drunk 
too  much  sack  at  supper.' — A  good  varlet  Now 
sit  down,  now  sit  down. — Come,  cousin. 

Sil,  Ah,  sirrah  I   quoth  a* — we  shall 

Sings, 

Do  nothing  but  eat  and  make  good  cheer, 
And  praise  heaven  for  the  merry  year ; 
When  flesh  is  cheap  and  females  dear, 
And  lusty  lads  roam  here  and  there. 

So  merrily; 
And  ever  among  so  merrily. 

Fal.  There's  a  merry  heart! — Good  Master 
Silence,  I  '11  give  you  a  health  for  that  anon. 

Shal.  Give  Master  Bardolph  some  wine,  Davy. 

Davy.  Sweet  sir,  sit :  [seating  Barpolph  and 
the  Page  at  another  table.']  I  '11  be  with  you 
anon :  most  sweet  sir,  sit. — Master  page,  good 
master  page,  sit:  proface!  What  you  want  in 
meat,  we  '11  have  in  drink.  But  you  must  bear : 
the  heart 's  all.  [Exit. 

Shal.  Be  merry.  Master  Bardolph: — and  my 
little  soldier  there,  be  merry. 

Silence  sings. 

Be  merry,  be  merry  :  my  wife 's  as  all ; 
For  women  are  shrews,  both  short  and  tall : 
'Tis  merry  in  hall  when  beards  wag  all ; 

And  welcome  merry  Shrove-tide. 
Be  merry,  be  merry,  &c. 

Fal.  I  did  not  think  Master  Silence  had  been 
a  man  of  this  mettle. 

Sil.  Who,  I  ?  I  have  been  merry  twice  and 
once  ere  now. 

Re-enter  Davy. 

Davy.  There  is  a  dish  of  leather-coats  for  you . 
[Setting  them  before  Bardolph. 
Shal,  Davy: 

Damf.  Your  worship? — I  '11  be  with  you  straight 
(To  Bardolph.) — A  cup  of  wine,  sir? 

Silence  sings. 

A  cup  of  wine  that's  brisk  and  £ne, 
And  drink  unto  the  leman  mine  ; 
And  a  merry  heart  lives  long-a. 

Fal.  Well  said.  Master  Silence. 
SU.  An  we  shall  be  merry,  now  comes  in  the 
sweet  of  the  night 


Fal.  Health  and  long  life  to  you,  Master  Silence. 

Silence  sings. 

Fill  the  cup,  and  let  it  come : 

I  '11  pledge  you  a  mile  to  the  bottom. 

Shal.  Honest  Bardolph,  welcome.  If  thou 
wantest  anything,  and  wilt  not  call,  beshrew  thy 
heart.— Welcome,my  little  tiny  thief  ( To  the  Page): 
and  welcome  indeed,  too. — I  '11  drink  to  Master 
Bardolph,  and  to  all  the  cavaleroes  about  London. 

Davy.  I  hope  to  see  London  once  ere  I  die. 

Bard,  An  I  might  see  you  there,  Davy, — 

Shal,  By  the  mass,  you  '11  crack  a  quart  together. 
Ha !  will  you  not,  Master  Bardolph  ? 

Bard.  Yes,  sir,  in  a  pottle-pot. 

Shal,  I  thank  thee.  The  knave  will  stick  by 
thee,  I  can  assure  thee  that :  he  will  not  out :  he 
is  true  bred. 

Bard.  And  I  '11  stick  by  him,  sir. 

Shal,  Why,  there  spoke  a  king.  Lack  nothing: 
be  merry.  [Knocking  heard.] — Look  who 's  at 
door  there.     Ho  1  who  knocks  ?        [Exit  Davy. 

Fal.  Why,  now  you  have  done  me  right 

[To  Silence,  who  drinks  a  bumper. 

Silence  sings. 

Do  me  right, 
And  dub  me  knight : 
Samingo. 
Is 't  not  so  ? 

Fal.  *T  is  so. 

Sil.  Is 't  so?  Why,  then  say  an  old  man  can 
do  somewhat. 

Re-enter  Davy. 

Davy.  An  it  please  your  worship,  there's  one 
Pistol  come  from  the  court  with  news. 
Fal.  From  the  court !  let  him  come  in. — 

Enter  Pistol. 

How  now.  Pistol  ? 

Pist.  God  save  you,  Sir  John  I 

Fal,  What  wind  blew  you  hither.  Pistol  ? 

Pist,  Not  the  ill  wind  which  blows  no  man  to 
good. — Sweet  knight,  thou  art  now  one  of  the 
greatest  men  in  the  realm. 

Sil,  By  'r  lady  I  think  a'  be,  but  goodman 
Puff  of  Barson. 

put.  Puff? 
Puff  in  thy  teeth,  most  recreant  coward  base  !^ 
Sir  John,  I  am  thy  Pistol  and  thy  friend, 
And  helter->8kelter  have  I  rode  to  thee ; 
And  tidings  do  I  bring,  and  lucky  joys, 
And  golden  times,  and  happy  news  of  price. 

Fal.  I  pr'y  thee  now,  deliver  them  like  a  man 
of  this  world. 

Pist.  A  foutra  for  the  world  and  worldling* 
base !  I  speak  of  Africa  and  golden  joys. 
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Shal.  Honest  gentleman,  I  know  not  your 
breeding. 

J^t,  Wlijr  then  lament  therefore. 

^tal.  Give  me  pardon,  sir,  If,  sir,  you  come 
with  newi  Trom  the  court,  I  take  it  there  ii  but 
two  Wftya :  either  to  atter  them,  or  to  conceal 
them.      I   UD,  lir,  under   the   King,  in   some 

Pitt,  Under  which  king,  Beconiant  speak  or 
die. 

JAoI.  Under  King  Harrf. 

Pitt.  Harry  the  fonrth,  or  fifth? 

Skal.  Harry  the  fourth. 

Pitl.  A  fontra  for  thine  office  I — 

Sir  John,  thy  tender  lambkin  now  is  King : 
Hatry  the  fifth 's  the  man.     I  ipeak  the  truth : 
When  Kstol  lies  do  this,  and  fig  roc  like 
The  bragging  Spaniard. 

Pal.  What!  is  the  old  King  dead  I 


PUl.  Ai  nail  in  door:  the  things  I  speak  are 

Pal.  Away,  Bardolph ;  saddle  my  hone. — 
Master  Robert  Shallow,  choose  what  office  tliou 
wilt  in  the  land:  'tis  thine.— Fiilol,  1  will 
double- charge  thee  with  dignities. 

Batd.  O  joyfU  day!  I  would  not  take  a 
knighthood  for  my  fortune. 

Pitt.  What,  I  do  bring  good  newsT 

Pal.  Carry  Master  Silence  to  bed. — Master 
Shallow,  my  lord  Shallow,  be  what  thou  wilt : 
I  am  fortune's  steward.  Get  on  thy  boots: 
well  ride  all  night — O  sweet  Pistol! — Away, 
Bardolph.  [£rit  Bardolfh.]— Come,  Pistol, 
utter  more  to  me ;  and  nitbal  devise  something 
lo  do  thyself  good. — Bool,  boot,  Master  Shallow: 
I  know  the  young  King  is  sick  for  me.      Let 
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tis  take  any  man's  horses;  the  laws  of  England 
are  at  my  commandment.  Happy  are  they  which 
have  been  my  friends,  and  woe  to  my  Lord  Chief 
Justice. 

Pist.  Let  vultures  vile  seize  on  his  lungs  also! 
*' Where  is  the  life  that  late  I  led?"  say  they : 
Why,  here  it  is.     Welcome  these  pleasant  days! 

[^Exeunt. 


Scene  IV. — London.     A  Street. 

Enter   Beadles,   dragging  in    Hostess   Quickly 
and  Doll  Tearsheet. 

Host.  No,  thou  arrant  knave  :  I  would  I  might 
die,  that  I  might  have  thee  hanged :  thou  hast 
drawn  my  shoulder  out  of  joint. 

\st  Bead.  Tlie  constables  have  delivered  her 
over  to  me ;  and  she  shall  have  whipping-cheer 
enough,  I  warrant  her.  There  hath  been  a  man 
or  two  lately  killed  about  her. 

Doll.  Nuthook,  nuthook,  you  lie.  Come  on. 
I  '11  tell  thee  what,  thou  damned  tripe- visaged 
rascal :  an  the  child  I  now  go  with  do  miscarry, 
thou  hadst  better  thou  hadst  struck  thy  mother, 
thou  paper-faced  villain. 

Hoit.  O  the  lord  that  Sir  John  were  come! 
he  would  make  this  a  bloody  day  to  somebody. 
But  I  pray  God  the  fruit  of  her  womb  miscany ! 

\st  Bead.  If  it  do,  you  shall  have  a  dozen  of 
cushions  again :  you  have  but  eleven  now.  Come, 
I  charge  you  both  go  with  me ;  for  the  man  is 
dead  that  you  and  Pistol  beat  among  you. 

Doll.  I  'll  tell  thee  what,  thou  thin  man  in  a 
censer :  I  will  have  you  as  soundly  swinged  for 
this,  you  blue-bottle  rogue,  you  filthy  famished 
correctioner !— If  you  be  not  swinged,  I  '11  for- 
swear half-kirtles. 

lat  Bead.  Come,  come,  you  she  knight-errant; 
come. 

Host.  O  that  right  should  thuso'ercome  might! 

Well,  of  sufferance  comes  ease. 

DoU.  Come,  you  rogue,  come ;  bring  me  to  a 
justice. 

Host,  Ay,  come,  you  starved  bloodhound. 

Doll.  Goodman  death,  goodman  bones ! 

Host,  Thou  atomy,  thou ! 

DoU.  Come,  you  thin  thing :  come,  you  rascal ! 

\st  Bead.  Very  well.  {^Exeunt. 


Scene  V. — A  pubUc  Place  near  Westminster 

Abbey. 

Enter  two  Grooms,  strewing  rushes, 
\st  Oroom,  More  rushes,  more  rushes. 


2nd  Groom.  The  trumpets  have  sounded  twice. 
Ist  Groom.  It  will  be  two  o'clock  ere  thev  come 
from  (he  coronation.     Despatch,  despatclh 

l^Exemit  Grooms. 

Enter  Falstaff,  Shallow,  Pistol,  Bardolpii, 

and  the  Page. 

Fal.  Stand  here  by  me,  Master  Robert  Shallow : 
I  will  make  the  King  do  you  grace.  I  will  leer 
upon  him  as  he  comes  by ;  and  do  but  mark  the 
countenance  that  he  will  give  me. 

Pist.  God  bless  thy  lungs,  good  knight. 

Fal.  Come  here,  Pistol ;  stand  behind  me.— 
O,  if  I  had  had  time  to  have  made  new  liveries, 
I  would  have  bestowed  the  thousand  pound  I 
borrowed  of  you  [7b  Shallow]. — But 'tis  no 
matter:  this  poor  show  doth  better:  this  dolh 
infer  the  zeal  I  had  to  see  him. 

Shal,  It  doth  so. 

Fal.  It  shews  my  earnestness  of  affection. 

Shal.  It  doth  so. 

Fal.  My  devotion. 

Shal.  It  doth,  it  doth,  it  doth. 

Fal.  As  it  were,  to  ride  day  and  night;  and 
not  to  deliberate,  not  to  remember,  not  to  hare 
patience  to  shift  me. 

Shal.  It  is  most  certain. 

Fal.  But  to  stand  stained  with  travel  and  sweat- 
ing with  desire  to  see  him :  thinking  of  nothing 
else,  putting  all  affairs  else  in  oblivion :  as  if  there 
were  nothing  else  to  be  done  but  to  see  him. 

Pist.  'Tis  semper  idem,  for  absque  hoc  nihil  est: 
't  is  all  in  every  part. 

Shal.  'T  is  so,  indeed. 

Pist.  My  knight,  I  will  inflame  thy  noble  liver, 
And  make  thee  rage : 

Thy  Doll,  and  Helen  of  thy  nohle  thoughts, 
Is  in  base  durance  and  contagious  prison : 
Hauled  thither 

By  most  mechanical  and  dirty  hand : — 
Rouse  up  revenge  from  ebon  den,  with  fell  Alecto's 

snake ; 
For  Doll  is  in :  Pistol  speaks  nought  but  truth. 

Fal.  I  will  deliver  her. 

[^Shouts  withiUf  and  the  trumpets  sound. 

Pist.  There  roared  the  sea,  and  trunipet- 
clangour  sounds. 

Enter  the  King  and  his  Train,  the  Chief  Justice 

among  them, 

Fal.  God  save  thy  grace,  Ring  Hal :  my  royal 
Hal! 

Pist,  Tlie  heavens  thee  guard  and  keep,  most 
royal  imp  of  fame ! 

Fal,  God  save  thee,  my  sweet  boy ! 

King.  My  Lord  Chief  Justice,  speak  to  that 
vain  man. 
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Ch.  JaMl.  Have  you  your  wits:'knowyou  what 

"tig  you  speaki 
Fat.  My  King;  my  Jove  1     I  epeak  to  thee, 

my  heart ! 
King.  I  know  thee  nol,  old  man.    Fall  to  thy 

prayers : 
How  ill  white  hairs  become  a  fool  and  jealer  ! 
I  have  long  dreamed  of  such  a  kind  of  man, 
So  nirfeit-a welled,  lo  old,  and  so  profane  : 
But  being  awake,  I  do  deipise  my  dream. 
Make  less  thy  body  hence,  and  more  ihy  grace : 
Leave  gormandising  :  know  the  grave  doth  gape 
For  thee  thrice  jiider  than  for  other  men : — 
R«ply  not  to  me  with  a  foul-bom  jest ; 
Presume  not  that  I  am  the  thing  I  was : 
For  heaven  doth  know,  bo  shall  the  world  perceive, 
That  I  have  turned  away  my  former  self; 
So  will  I  those  lliat  kept  me  company. 
W  hen  ihou  doat  hear  I  am  as  I  have  been, 
Approach  me  ;  and  thou  slialt  be  as  thou  wast, 
The  tutor  and  the  feeder  of  my  riots : 
Till  then  I  banish  thee,  on  pain  of  deatli 
(A.I  I  have  done  the  rest  of  my  niisleuders). 
Not  to  come  near  our  person  by  ten  mile. 
For  competence  of  life  1  will  allow  you, 
That  lack  of  means  enforce  you  not  to  evil: 
And  as  we  hear  you  do  reform  yourselves, 
We  will,  according  to  your  strength  and  qualities, 
Give  you  advancement. — Be  it  your  charge,  my 


lord, 


and  hit  Train, 
ou  a  thousand 


To  see  performed  the  tenor  of 

Set  on.  {^Exeunt  Ki 

Fat.    Master  Sliallow,  I  ow. 

Shot.  Ay,  marry,  Sir  John  ;  which  I  beseech 
you  to  let  me  have  home  with  mp. 

Fid.  That  can  hardly  be.  Master  Shallow.  Do 
Dot  you  grieve  at  this ;  I  shall  be  sent  for  in 
private  to  him :  look  you,  be  mu(t  seem  thus  to 


the  world.     Fear  not  your  advancement:  I  will 

be  the  man  yet  that  shall  make  you  great. 

Slial.  I  cannot  perceive  how  ;  unless  you  give 
me  your  doublet,  and  slufF  me  out  with  straw. 
I  beseech  you,  good  Sir  John,  let  me  have  live    . 
hundred  of  my  thousand. 

FaL  Sir,  1  will  be  as  good  as  my  word:  this 
that  you  heard  was  hut  a  colour. 

Shal.  A  colour  I  fear  that  you  will  die  in.  Sir 
John. 

Fat.  Fear  no  colours:  go  with  me  to  dinner, 
— Came,  lieutenant  Pistol :  come,  Bardolph. — 
J  shall  be  sent  for  soon  at  night. 

Re-enUr  Pkince  John,  l/ie  Chief  Justice, 
Officers,  &c. 

CA.Jiur.Go,carTySirJohnFal3taff  to  the  Fleet: 
Take  all  liis  company  along  with  him. 
Fat.   My  lord,  my  lord, — 
CA,  Jail.   1  cannot  now  speak  r    I  will  hear 

Take  them  away. 

Pilt,  Si/orluna  me  lomttnla,  ipero  me  contenlo. 
lExeuiil  Falstafp,  &c.,  u/ilk  Officers. 

P.  John.  I  hkethisfairproceedingof  the  King's. 
He  hath  intent  his  wonted  followers 
Shall  all  be  very  well  provided  for : 
But  all  are  banished  till  their  conversations 
Appear  more  wise  and  modest  to  the  world. 

Ch.  Juil.  And  so  they  are. 

P.  John.  The  King  hath  called  Iiis  parliament, 
my  lord. 

CA.  Jutt.  He  hath. 

P.  John.    I  wiU  lay  odds  that,  ere  this  year 

We  bear  our  civil  swords  and  native  fire 
As  far  as  France.     I  heard  a  bird  so  sing. 
Whose  music  lo  my  thinking  pleased  the  King. 
Come,  will  you  hence?  [_Extunl. 


:iI-ILG3CE. 


FiRiT  my  fear;  ihen  my  cotirlesy ;  last  my 
■peech.  My  fear  is  your  displeasure;  my  cour- 
lesy  my  duty;  and  my  apeecli  to  beg  your  par- 
dona.  If  you  look  for  a  good  speech  now,  you 
unilo  me :  for  what  I  have  to  aay  in  of  mitie  own 
making;  and  what  indeed  1  ahould  aay,  will,  I 
doubt,  prove  my  own  marring.  But  to  the  pur- 
pose, and  so  to  the  venture : — Be  it  known  to 
you  (as  it  is  very  well)  1  was  lately  here  in  tlie 
end  of  a  displeasing  play,  to  pray  your  patience 
for  it,  and  to  promise  you  a  belter.  I  did  mean, 
indeed,  to  pay  you  with  this:  which  if,  like  an 
ill  venture,  it  come  unluckily  home,  I  break,  and 
you  my  gentle  creditors  lose.  Here  I  promised 
you  1  would  be.  and  here  1  commit  my  body  to 
your  mercies  :  bate  ine  some,  and  1  will  pay  you 
some ;  and,  M  most  deblora  do,  promise  }  ou 
in  finitely. 

If  my  tongue  cannot  entreat  voq  to  acquit 


me,  will  you  command  me  to  use  my  legs?  and 
yet  tliat  were  but  light  payment,  to  dance  out  of 
your  debt.  But  a  good  conscience  will  niak( 
any  possible  saUsfaction,  end  so  will  I.  All  iht 
gentlewomen  here  have  forgiven  me;  if  the  gen- 
tlemen will  not,  then  the  gentlemen  do  not  agree 
with  the  gentlewomen,  which  was  never  seea 
before  in  such  an  assembly. 

One  word  more,  I  beseech  you  ; — If  you  be 
not  loo  much  cloyed  with  fat  meat,  our  humtile 
author  will  continue  the  story,  with  Sir  John  in 
it,  and  make  you  merry  with  fair  Katharine  <if 
France:  where,  for  anything  I  know,  Filstaff 
ahall  die  of  a  sweat,  unlets  already  he  be  killed 
with  your  hard  opinions :  for  Oldcastle  died  i 
martyr,  and  this  is  not  the  man. —  My  longue  is 
weary ;  when  my  legs  are  too,  I  will  bid  you 
good  night ;  and  so  kneel  down  before  yuu :  but, 
indeed,  to  pray  for  the  Queen. 


-^t^s^- 


^ 


N.vY\\,«> 
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"Enter  Rvmovk,  painted  full  o/ /oM^et."— Induction. 

Rumour,  or  Fame,  wai  commonly  thus  represented  in 
the  masques  of  Sbakspere's  day.  In  a  masque  by  Thomas 
Campion,  presented  on  St  Stephen's  night,  1614,  Rumour 
comes  on  "  in  a  skin-coat,  full  of  winged  tongues."  Many 
similar  instences  are  cited  by  the  commentetors. 

"  But  let  one  nririt  oftkejiret-born  Cain 
Reign  in  all  boeonUt  that,  each  heart  being  set 
On  bloodg  eoureee,  the  rude  eeene  mag  end. 
And  darkneu  be  the  burier  of  the  dead!** 

Act  I.,  Scene  1. 

The  conclusion  of  this  noble  speech  is  extremely  striking. 
There  is  no  need  to  suppose  it  exactly  philosophical :  dark- 
ness, in  poetry,  may  be  absence  of  eyes,  as  well  as  privation 
of  light.  Yet  we  may  remark  that,  by  an  ancient  opinion, 
it  has  been  held  that  if  the  human  race,  for  whom  the  world 
was  made,  were  extirpated,  the  whole  system  of  sublunary 
aature  would  cease  at  once. — Johhsox. 

The  true  point  of  this  fine  phrase  ("darkness  be  the 
burier  of  the  dead")  is,  we  apprehend,  that,  if  universal 
darkness  prevailed,  there  would  be  no  occasion  for  any 
other  entombment: — en  the  poetical  supposition  that  the 
sole  use  of  burial  is  to  remove  the  dead  from  the  sight  of 
the  living. — O. 

**  Fai..  Very  well,  mg  lord,  very  well."— Act  I.,  Scene  2. 

In  the  quarto  edition  of  1600,  this  speech  has  the  prefix 
'*  Old."  to  it.  This  is  a  strong  corroboration  of  the  tradition 
that  Falstaff  was  originally  called  Oldcastle. 

"  //  /  do,  Jlllip  me  with  a  three-man  beetle."— Act  I.,  Scene  2. 

A  "  three>man  beetle  "  is  a  heavy  instrument,  with  three 
handles,  used  in  driving  piles,  &c.  To  "  fillip  "  may  mean 
merely  to  strike ;  but  it  is  commonly  thought  to  allude  to  a 
barbarous  practice  of  placing  a  toad  at  the  end  of  a  board, 
which  was  laid  across  another;  when,  the  first  board  being 
struck  with  a  bat  or  large  stick,  the  persecuted  toad  was 
thrown  high  into  the  air,  and  his  best  fortune  was  to  be 
killed  by  the  fall. 

**  For  hie  dMeions,  ae  the  timet  do  brawl, 
Are  in  three  heads :  one  power  againet  the  French, 
And  one  againet  Qlendower:  perforce,  a  third 
Muet  take  up  ue." — Act  I.,  Scene  S. 

During  this  rebellion  of  Northumberland  and  the  arch- 
bishop, a  French  army  of  twelve  thousand  men  landed  at 
MUford  Haven,  in  aid  of  Owen  Glendower. 


"  A  pretig  eligkt  drollery,  or  the  eiory  of  the  Prodigal,  or 
the  German  hunting  in  water-work." — Act  II.,  Scene  1. 

By  "water- work"  is  meant  water-colours,  either  freseoe- 
paintXBgs  or  hangings  in  water-colours.  The  painted  cloth 
was  generally  oU-colonr;  but  a  cheaper  sort,  probably  re- 
sembling in  ite  execution  some  modem  paper-hangings,  was 
brought  from  Holland  or  Germany,  executed  in  water- 
cobmrs,  or  distemper. 


**  See  if  thou  canetflnd  out  Sneak's  noise." — Act  II.,  Scene  4. 

A  "noise  of  musicians"  signified  a  concert  or  company 
of  them.  In  the  old  play  of  "Hxket  Y.,"  which  preceded 
that  of  Shakspere,  it  is  said: — "There  came  the  young 
prince,  and  two  or  three  more  of  his  companions,  and  called 
for  wine  good  store;  and  then  they  sent  for  a  noise  of 
musicians." 

"  I  will  bar  no  honest  man  my  house,  nor  no  cheater." 

Act  II.,  Scene  4.- 

Dame  Quickly  here  uses  the  offensive  word  "cheater"  in 
its  original  sense  of  escheator,  an  officer  of  the  Exchequer. 

"  These  be  good  humours,  indeed  I    Shall  packhorsee 
And  hollow  paaepered  jades  of  Asia, 
Which  cannot  go  but  thirty  miles  a  day. 
Compare  with  Catars  and  with  Cannibals, 
And  Trajan  Greeks  f"— Act  II.,  Scene  4. 

The  poet  has  put  into  the  mouth  of  Pistol  a  tissue  of  absurd 
and  fustian  passages  from  various  old  plajs.  Those  quoted 
are  a  parody  on  some  lines  in  Marlowe's  "Tambvh- 
laime:" — 

"  Holla,  you  pampered  jades  of  Asia  I 
What!  can  you  draw  but  twenty  miles  a  dayf " 

The  same  passage  is  burlesqued  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
in  "Thx  Coxcomb." 

"Sate  conger  and  fennel;  and  drinks  off  eandlei-ends  for 
flnp'dragons ;  and  rides  the  wild  mare  with  the  boys." — 

Act  II.,  Scene  4. 

"Conger  and  fennel"  appear  to  have  been  commonly 
eaten  together,  and  were  esteemed  provocatives.  A  "flap- 
dragon  "  was  some  small  combustible  material,  fired  at  one 
end,  and  put  afloat  in  a  glass  of  liquor.  "  Riding  the  wild 
mare"  was  another  name  for  the  game  of  see-saw. 


"  To  comfort  you  the  more,  I  have  received 
A  certain  instance  that  Glendower  is  dead." 

Act  III.,  Scene  1. 

Glendower  did  not  die  till  after  Henry  IV.  Shakspere 
was  here  led  into  error  by  Holinshed,  who  places  Owen's 
death  in  the  tenth  year  of  Henry's  reign. 

"  He  would  have  clapped  >*  the  clout  at  twelve-score."— 

Act  III.,  Scene  2. 

That  is,  hit  the  white  mark  at  twelve-score  yards.  By  an 
Act  of  S3rd  Henry  VIII.,  every  person  turned  of  seventeen 
years  of  age,  who  shot  at  a  less  distance  that  twelve-score 
yards,  was  subject  to  a  fine  of  6«.  Bd. 

"Come  off  and  on  swifter  than  he  that  gibbets-on  the 
brewer's  bucket."— Act  III.,  Scene  2. 

Meaning,  probably,  swifter  than  he  who  puts  the  buckete 
on  the  beam  or  gibbet  tliat  passes  across  his  shoulders,  in 
order  to  carry  the  beer  from  the  vat  to  the  barrel. 
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peitoranoce,  lo  fnj  for  Ibcir  puconi  oi  (oi  thi  bud  »I 
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NOTES. 


"  jify  brother  general^  the  commonwealth^ 
To  brother  born  an  household  cruelly, 
I  make  my  quarrel  in  particular." — Act  IV.,  Scene  1. 

There  is  an  obscurity  (probably,  a  corruption)  in  this 
passage,  which  no  efforts  of  the  commentators  have  been 
able  to  remove.  Dr.  Jolinson  proposes  to  read  "quarrel" 
for  "brother,"  iu  the  first  line;  and  tliinks  the  meaning 
may  be,  "  My  general  cause  of  discontent  is  public  mis- 
management: my  particular  cause,  a  domestic  injury  done 
to  my  natural  brother."  The  archbishop's  resentment  on 
the  last  account  is  adverted  to  in  Act  I. 

'*  Good  faith,  this  same  young  sober-blooded  boy  doth  not 
luve  me,  nor  a  man  cannot  make  him  laugh." — Act  IV.,  Scene  3. 

Falstaff  speaks  here  like  a  veteran  in  life.  The  young 
prince  did  not  love  him;  and  he  despaired  to  gain  his 
affection,  for  he  could  not  make  him  laugh.  Men  only 
become  friends  by  community  of  pleasures.  He  who  cannot 
be  softened  into  gaiety,  cannot  easily  be  melted  into  kind- 
ness.— JOHXEOK. 

*' Learning,  a  mere  hoard  of  gold  kept  by  a  devil,  till  sack 
commences  it,  and  sets  it  in  act  and  use."— Act  iV.,  Scene  3. 

It  was  anciently  supposed  that  all  mines  of  gold,  &c., 
were  guarded  by  evil  spirits. 

"  'Tis  seldom  when  the  bee  doth  leave  her  comb 
In  the  dead  carrion."— Act  IV.,  Scene  4. 

As  the  bee,  having  once  placed  her  comb  in  a  carcass, 
stays  by  her  ho:iey;  so  he  that  has  once  taken  pleasure  in 
bad  'company,  will  continue  to  associate  with  those  that 
have  the  art  of  pleasing  him.^JouxsuK. 

"  The  river  hath  thrice  flowed,  no  ebb  between." 

Act  IV.,  Scene  4. 

This  phenomenon  is  said  to  have  occurred  October  1 2, 
1411. 


**Nol  Amurath  an  Amurath  succeed*. 
But  Harry,  Harry."— Act  V.,  Scene  2. 

Amurath,  Emperor  of  the  Turks,  died  in  1596:  his  se- 
cond son,  Amurath,  who  succeeded  him,  had  all  his  brothers 
strangled  at  a  feast,  to  which  he  invited  them  while  yet 
ignorant  of  their  father's  death.  The  allusion  in  the  text  is 
probably  to  this  trauBaction. 

"  Do  me  right, 
And  dub  me  knight : 

Samingo."— Act  V.,  Scene  3. 

To  "  do  a  man  right,"  and  to  "  do  him  reason,"  were 
formerly  the  usual  expressions  in  pledging  healths :  he  who 
drank  a  bumper,  expected  a  bumper  should  be  drunk  to  his 
toast.  It  was  also  customary  to  drink  a  large  draught  on 
their  knees,  to  the  health  of  their  mistresses.  He  who  per- 
formed this  exploit  was  dubbed  a  knight  for  the  rest  of  tlie 
evening.  "Bamingo"  is  probably  a  corruption  of  "Do- 
mingo," which  appears  to  have  been  a  burden  to  various 
drinking  songs  and  catches  of  the  period. 

"I'll  tell   thee  what,   thou  thin   man  in  a  censtr."-^ 

Act  v.,  Scene  4. 

Tlie  old  centers  of  thin  metal  had  generally  at  the 
bottom  the  figure  of  some  saint  raised  up  with  a  hammer, 
in  a  barbarous  kind  of  embossed  or  chased  work.  The 
hunger-starred  beadle  is  compared  in  substance  to  one  of 
these  thin  raised  figures.— WaaBuaTON. 


*'  For  competence  of  life  J  wilt  allow  you. 
That  lack  of  means  enforce  you  not  to  evil." 

Act  v.,  Scene  5. 

The  dismission  of  Henry's  former  associates  i^  founded 
on  historical  fact.  Stowe  says,  that  "  King  Henry,  after 
his  coronation,  called  unto  him  all  those  young  lords  and 
gentlemen  that  were  the  followers  of  his  young  acts;  to 
every  one  of  whom  he  gave  rich  gifts :  and  then  commanded 
that  as  many  as  would  change  their  manners  (as  he  intended 
to  do),  should  abide  with  him  in  his  court;  and  to  all  that 
would  persevere  in  their  former  like  conversation,  he  gave 
express  commandment,  upon  pain  of  their  heads,  never  alter 
that  day  to  come  in  his  presence." 

"My  tongue  is  weary:  when  my  legs  are  too,  I  will  bid 
you  good  night;  and  so  kneel  down  before  lou : — bat,  indeed, 
to  pray  for  the  Queers."— Epilogue. 

It  was  customary  for  the  players,  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
performance,  to  pray  for  their  patrons  or  for  the  head  of 
the  state.  Hence,  perhaps,  the  "  Vivanl  Rex  et  Megina'  at 
the  bottom  of  our  modern  playbills. 


None  of  Shaksperes  y)lay8  are  more  read  tlian  the  First 
and  Second  Parts  of  "  Hbn ry  IV.'  Pt-rhaps  no  auilior 
has  ever,  in  two  plays,  afiforded  so  much  delight.  The  great 
events  are  interesting,  for  the  fate  of  kingdoms  depends 
upon  them:  tlie  slighter  occurrences  are  diverting,  aud 
(except  one  or  two)  sufliciently  probable :  tlie  incidents  are 
multiplied  with  wonderful  fertility  of  invention;  and  the 
characters  diversified  with  the  utmost  nicety  of  discern- 
ment, and  the  profoundest  skill  in  the  nature  of  man. 

The  prince  (who  in  the  hero  both  of  the  comic  and  tragic 
part)  is  a  young  man  of  great  abilities  and  violent  passions; 
whose  sentiments  are  right,  though  his  actions  are  wroug; 
whose  virtues  .ire  obscured  by  negligence,  and  whose  under- 
standing is  dissipated  by  levity.  In  his  idle  hours  be  is 
rather  loose  tlian  wicked  :  and  when  the  occasion  forces  out 
his  latent  qualities,  he  is  great  without  effort,  and  brave 
without  tumult.  The  trifler  is  roused  into  a  hero,  and  the 
hero  again  reposes  in  the  trifler.  The  character  is  great, 
original,  and  just. 

Percy  is  a  rugged  soldier,  choleric  and  quarrelsome;  and 
has  only  the  soldier's  virtues,  generosity  and  courage.' 

But  Falstaff— un imitated,  unimiublc  Falstaff— how  shall 
I  describe  tlice?— thou  compound  of  sense  and  vice!— of 
tense   which  may  be  admired,  but  not  esteemed ;  of  vice 
which  may  be  despised,  but  hardly  detebted.    Falstaff  is  a 
character  loaded  with  faults,  and  with  those  faults  which 
naturally  produce  contempt.     He  is  a  thief  and  a  glutton,  a 
coward  and  a  boaj>ter;  always  ready  to  cheat  the  weak,  and 
prey  upon  the  poor ;  to  terrify  the  timorous,  and  insult  the 
defenceless.     At  once  obsequious  and  malignant,  he  satirizes 
in  their  absence  tliote  whom  he  livea  by  flattering.    Ue  is 
familiar  with  the  prince  only  at  an  agent  of  vice;  but  of 
thii  familiarity  he  is  90  proud,  as  not  only  to  be  supercilious 
and  haughty  with  common  men,  but  to  think  his  interest  of 
importance  to  the  Duke  of  Lancaster.    Yet,  the  man  tlius 
corrupt,   thut  despicable,  makes  himself  necessary  to  the 
prince  that  despises  him,  by  the  most  pleasing  of  all  quali- 
ties, perpetual  gaiety;   by  an  unfailing  power  of  exciting 
laughter;  which  is  the  more  freely  indulged,  as  his  wit  ii 
not  of  the  splendid  or  ambitious  kind,  but  consists  in  easy 
scapes  and  sallies  of  levity,  which  make  sport,  but  rai*«  bo 
envy.     It  must  be  observed,   tliat  he  is  stained  with  no 
enormous  or  sanguinary  crimes ;  to  that  his  licentiousness 
it  not  so  offensive  but  that  it  may  be  home  for  his  mirth. 

The  moral  to  be  drawn  from  this  representation  is,  that 
no  man  it  more  dangerous  than  he  that,  with  a  will  to 
corrupt,  hath  the  power  to  please ;  and  that  neither  wit  nor 
honesty  ought  to  think  themselves  lafe  with  such  a  com- 
panion, when  they  Bee  Henry  seduced  by  Falstaff.— Jobksox. 
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\nT7HEN  this  play  wa«  ivritten,  Shakspere  had  been  for  some  few  months 
^  ^  acquainted  with  Ben  Jonson,  then  newly  entered  into  the  dramatic  world, 
having  given  rare  promise  of  his  coming  greatness  in  the  admirable  comedy 
of  "Every  Man  in  his  Humour.'*  We  can  imagine  nothing  more 
likely  than  that  Shakspere,  who  had  bought  from  AUeyn,  of  the  "  Fortune" 
playhouse,  the  right  of  performing  that  comedy,  was  greatly  struck  with  the 
ingenious  scholar  who,  at  so  early  an  age,  had  constructed  a  play  with  such 
masterly  skill.  It  is  as  probable  that  our  great  poet,  sensible  of  his 
deficiency  in  scholastic  learning,  was  solicitous  to  hear  from  his  friend  the 
principles  of  art  on  which  tlie  ancient  dramatists  proceeded ;  and  that  Jonson 
(almost  an  idolater  of  those  great  men),  while  he  explained  to  him  the  severe 
rules  of  the  classical  stage,  as  laid  down  by  Aristotle,  found  frequent  occa- 
sions of  exhorting  Shakspere  to  write  afler  such  glorious  models. 

Impressed,  but  not  convinced,  by  the  reasonings  of  the  sturdy  scholar — 
aware  that  no  historical  play,  comprehending  a  series  of  events  frequently 
occupying  a  space  of  years,  and  sometimes  transacted  in  different  countries,  could  possibly  approximate 
to  the  rigid  exactions  of  the  ancient  drama — yet,  at  the  same  time,  persuaded  that,  in  his  former 
historical  plays  he  bad  been  rather  too  latitudinarian  in  his  dramatic  principles,  he  sat  down  aud  com- 
posed the  following  play  by  way  of  compromise.  Hence  the  Chorus  we  find  pervading  "Henry  V.," 
which  is  nominally,  and  only  so,  an  imitation  of  the  Greek  drama. 

Everybody  knows  that  a  drama  is  a  representation  of  circumstances  t}\at  have  really  happened,  or  of 
events  that  might  by  possibility  occur.  We  are  invited  to  it  on  the  tacit  understanding  that  what  we  are 
about  to  see  and  hear  shall,  for  the  time  being,  be  supposed  to  be  real.  It  is  the  object  of  the  dramatist 
to  make  it  appear  so.  But  the  frequent  appeal  on  the  part  of  the  Chorus  to  the  imagination,  in  aid  of 
the  senses,  positively  defeats  its  own  end.  The  importunate  request  that  we  should  believe  things  to  have 
happened  which  we  do  not  see,  joined  with  the  intimation  that  what  we  do  see  is  merely  a  mockery,  con- 
founds our  apprehension  of  both. 

The  objection  thus  taken  to  a  portion  of  the  framework  of  this  admirable  play  by  no  means  attaches  to 
its  general  effect  The  language  of  the  Chorus  is  in  the  highest  degree  noble  and  elevated ;  nor  is  that 
of  the  two  Bishops,  of  the  King  in  his  heroic  character,  and  of  Exeter,  less  grandly  sustained.  The 
reader  will  not  fail  to  admire  the  exquisite  speech  of  Burgundy,  towards  the  close  of  the  play ;  and  he 
who  has  yet  to  make  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  our  divine  poet,  will,  in  the  perusal  of  this  drama, 
come  upon  many  lines  and  passages  which,  doubtless,  are  already  familiar  to  him  as  extracted  beauties. 
That  kings,  nobles,  prelates,  never  did  speak  such  language  as  is  here  set  down  for  them,  who  is  there  but 
will  readily  believe  ?  but  that  they  would  so  have  spoken  is  certain,  had  they  transcended  ordinary  men 
as  greatly  in  the  dignity  of  their  faculties  as  of  their  station. 

This  greatness  of  language  and  magnificence  of  sentiment  it  was  that  (without  other  attributes,  of 
which  he  had  more  than  any  other  poet)  so  admirably  qualified  Shakspere  for  the  composition  of  heroic 
plays.  Henry  V.,  whose  chivalrous  bearing  is  confirmed  and  strengthened  by  his  reliance  upon  Heaven,  is, 
perhaps,  as  striking  a  personage  as  history  could  furnish  as  to  the  qualities  of  a  hero,  or  as  genius  could 
adopt  for  the  poetical  exhibition  of  them. 

There  are  few  dramatic  characters  in  "  Henry  V."  The  heroic  portion  admits  not  of  them  ;  and  for 
the  remainder,  we  believe  the  reader  will  agree  with  us  that  Fluellen,  Gower,  Macmorris,  and  Jamy,  are 
poor  substitutes  for  FalstafE  Nym,  Bardolph,  the  Hostess,  and  Pistol,  however,  appear  upon  the  scene ; 
but  they  lose  their  colour,  now  that  they  have  lost  their  sun.  The  character  of  Pistol  has  been  some- 
what mistaken.  He  is  not  a  common  boaster  like  the  Bessus  of  Beaumont  aud  Fletcher,  or  the  Bobadil 
of  Jonson.  He  does  not  brag  of  what  he  has  done: — he  would  terrify  by  portentous  implication  of  his 
valour,  conveyed  in  tearing  and  termagant  words.  After  the  memorable  siege  of  Cadiz,  London  was  full 
of  these  furious  wights,  who  swore  Spanish  oaths,  and  were  paramount  over  "  ale- washed  wits." 

This  play  was  several  times  published  separately,  previous  to  its  appearance  in  the  first  folio  collection. 
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CKoT.  O  fur  a  muse  uf  fire,  tlist  would  atcend 
The  brightest  heaven  of  invention  : 
A  kingdom  for  a  stage,  princes  to  act, 
And  moDarchi  to  behold  the  swelling  scene! 
Then  should  the  warlike  Harry,  like  liimielf, 
Assume  the  port  of  Mars ;  and  at  his  heels, 
Leashed  in  like  hounds,  should  famine,  sword, 

and  fire. 
Crouch  fur  employment.    But  pardon,  gentlesall. 
The  flat  unruis£d  spirit  that  hath  dared. 
On  this  unworthy  MafTold,  to  bring  forth 
So  great  an  object.     Can  this  cockpit  hold 
Tlie  vasty  fields  of  France ;  or  may  we  cram 
Within  this  wooden  O  the  very  casques 
That  did  afiright  the  air  at  Agincourtt 
O  pardon  I  since  a  crooked  figure  may 
Attest,  in  little  place,  a  million : 
And  let  u«,  ciphers  to  thia  great  accompt, 


On  your  imaginary  forces  work. 

Suppose  within  the  girdle  of  theie  walls 

Are  now  confined  two  mighty  monarchies. 

Whose  high  uprear^d  and  abutting  fronts 

The  perilous  narrow  ocean  parts  asunder. 

Piece  out  our  imperfectioDs  with  your  thoughts : 

Into  a  thousand  parts  divide  one  man. 

And  make  imaginary  puissance. 

Think,  when  ve  talk  of  bones,  that  you  see  them 

Printing  their  proud  hoofs  i'  the  receiving  earth : 

Fur  'tis  your  thoughts  that  now  must  deck  our 

kings; 
Carry  them  here  and  there :  jumping  o'er  times ; 
Turning  the  accomplitbment  of  many  yean 
Into  an  hour-glass.     For  the  which  supply, 
Admit  me  Chorus  lo  this  history  : 
Who,  prologue-like,  your  humble  patience  pray, 
Gently  to  hear,  kindly  to  judge,  our  play.  \ExU, 
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E  1. — London,     jtn  Aultchamber  m  iRe 
Kinq'»  Palace. 


Cant.  My  lord,  I'll  tell  you:— tliat  lelf  lill 
it  urged 


Which,  in  the  eleventh  ypnr  o"  the  last  King's 

Was  like,  and  bad  indeed  againal  us  paued, 
But  that  the  scambtin^  and  unquiet  time 
Did  push  it  out  of  further  question. 

Ell/.  But   bow,   my  lotd,   iliall  we  resiit  il 
nowt 
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KING    HENRY  THE   FIFTH. 


SCENE   II. 


Caul.  It  must  be  thought  on.     If  it  pass 
against  us 
We  lose  the  better  half  of  our  possession  : 
Far  all  the  temporal  lands  which  men  devout 
Hy  testament  have  given  to  tlie  church 
Would  they  strip  from  us :  being  valued  thu'*, — 
As  much  as  would  maintain,  to  the  King's  honour, 
Full  fifteen  earls  and  fifteen  hundred  knights, 
Six  thousand  and  two  hundred  good  esquires ; 
And,  to  relief  of  lazars  and  weak  age, 
Of  indigent  faint  souls  past  corporal  toil, 
A  hundred  almshoiises  right  well  supplied : 
And  to  the  coffers  of  the  King  beside 
A  thousand  pounds  by  the  year.    Thus  nins  the 
bill. 

Eltf.  This  would  drink  deep. 

C*tai,  T  would  drink  the  cup  and  all. 

Eltf.  But  what  prevention  ? 

Cani.  The  King  is  full  of  grace  and  fair  regard. 

£iy.  And  a  true  lover  of  the  holy  church. 

Cani.  The  courses  of  his  youth  promised  it  not. 
Tiie  breath  no  sooner  left  his  father's  body 
But  that  his  wildness,  mortified  in  him. 
Seemed  to  die  too :  yea,  at  that  very  moment 
Consideration  like  an  angel  came, 
And  whipped  the  offending  Adam  out  of  him ; 
Leaving  his  body  as  a  paradise, 
To  envelop  and  contain  celestial  spirits. 
Never  was  such  a  sudden  scholar  made  : 
Never  came  reformation  in  a  flood. 
With  such  a  heady  current,  scouring  faults : 
Nor  never  hydra-headed  wilfulness 
So  soon  did  lose  his  seat,  and  all  at  once, 
As  in  this  King. 

Ely,  We  are  blessed  in  the  change. 

CanL  Hear  him  but  reason  in  divinity, 
And,  all  admiring,  with  an  inward  wish 
You  would  desire  the  King  were  made  a  prelate : 
Hear  him  debate  of  commonwealth  affairs, 
You  would  say  it  hath  been  all-in-all  his  study  : 
List  his  discourse  of  war,  and  yon  shall  hear 
A  fearful  battle  rendered  you  in  music : 
Tarn  him  to  any  cause  of  policy. 
The  Gordian  knot  of  it  he  will  unloose 
Familiar  as  his  garter :  that,  when  he  speaks. 
The  air,  a  chartered  libertine,  is  still, 
And  the  mute  wonder  lurketh  in  men's  ears, 
To  steal  his  sweet  and  honeyed  sentences. 
So  that  the  art  and  practic  part  of  life 
Must  be  the  mistress  to  this  theoric : 
Which  is  a  wonder  how  his  grace  should  glean  it, 
Since  his  addiction  was  to  courses  vain ; 
His  companies  unlettered,  rude,  and  shallow ; 
His  hoitfs  filled  up  with  riots,  banquets,  sports : 
And  never  noted  in  him  any  study, 
Any  retirement,  any  sequestration 
From  open  liaunts  and  popularity. 


£/i/.Tlie  strawberry  grows  imdernenth  the  nettle, 
And  wholesome  berries  thrive  and  ripen  best 
Neighboured  by  fruit  of  baser  quality  : 
And  so  the  prince  obscured  his  contemplation 
Under  the  veil  of  wildness;  which,  no  doubt. 
Grew  like  the  summer-grass,  fastest  by  night; 
Unseen,  yet  crescive  in  his  faculty. 

Cant,  It  must  be  so  :  fur  miracles  are  ceased ; 
And  therefore  we  must  needs  admit  the  means 
How  things  are  perfected. 

Ely,  But,  my  good  lord. 

How  now  for  mitigation  of  this  bill 
Urged  by  the  commons  ?     Doth  his  majesty 
Incline  to  it,  or  no? 

CatU,  He  seems  indifferent : 

Or  rather  swaying  more  upon  our  part 
Than  cherishing  the  exhibiters  against  us : 
For  I  have  made  an  offer  to  his  majesty, — 
Upon  our  spiritual  convocation, 
And  in  regard  of  causes  now  in  hand. 
Which  I  have  opened  to  his  grace  at  large, 
As  touching  France, — to  give  a  greater  sum 
Than  ever  at  one  time  the  clergy  yet 
Did  to  his  predecessors  part  withal. 

Ely,  How  did  this  offer  seem  received,  my  lord? 

CatU,  With  good  acceptance  of  his  majesty : 
Save  that  there  was  not  time  enough  to  hear 
(As  I  perceived  his  grace  would  fain  have  done) 
The  severals  and  unhidden  passages 
Of  his  true  titles  to  some  certain  dukedoms ; 
And  generally,  to  the  crown  and  seat  of  France, 
Derived  from  Edward,  his  great-grandfather. 

Ely,   What  was  the  impediment  that  broke 
this  off*? 

Cant,    The   French  ambassador,   upon   that 
instant. 
Craved  audience :  and  the  hour,  I  think,  is  come 
To  give  him  hearing.     Is  it  four  o' clock? 

Ely,  It  is. 

CanL  Tlien  go  we  in  to  know  his  embassy : 
Which  I  could,  with  a  ready  guess,  declare 
Before  the  Frenchman  speak  a  word  of  it. 

Ely,  I  '11  wait  upon  you ;  and  I  long  to  hear  it. 

{^Exeunt. 

Scene  II. — The  same,     /I  Room  of  stale  in  the 

same. 

Enter  Kino  Henry,  Glostf.r,  Bedford,  Exeter, 
Warwick,  Westmorland,  and  Attendants. 
K,  Hen,  Where  is  my  gracious  lord  of  Can* 

terbury  ? 
Exe,  Not  here  in  presence. 
K,  Hen.  Send  for  him,  good  uncle. 
West,  Shall  we  call  in  the  ambassador,  my  liege  ? 
K.  Hen,  Not  yet,  my  cousin :  we  would  be 

resolved, 
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Before  we  hear  bim,  of  some  things  of  weight 
Tliat  task  our  thoughts,  concerning  us  and  France. 

Enter  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and 
Bishop  of  Ely. 

Cant,  God  and  his  angels  guard  your  sacred 
throne, 
And  make  you  long  become  it  1 

K.  Hen,  Sure  we  thank  you. 

My  learned  lord,  we  pray  you  to  proceed : 
And  justly  and  religiously  unfold 
Why  the  law  Salique,  tbat  they  have  in  France, 
Or  should  or  should  not  bar  us  in  our  claim. 
And  God  forbid,  my  dear  and  faithful  lord. 
That  you  should  fashion,  wrest,  or  bow  your 

reading. 
Or  nicely  charge  your  understanding  soul 
With  opening  titles  miscreate,  whose  right 
Suits  not  in  native  colours  with  the  truth  : 
For  God  doth  know  how  many,  now  in  health. 
Shall  drop  their  blood  in  approbation 
Of  what  your  reverence  shall  incite  us  to. 
Therefore  take  heed  how  you  impawn  our  person, 
How  you  awake  the  sleeping  sword  of  war : 
We  charge  you  in  the  name  of  God,  take  heed  : 
For  never  two  such  kingdoms  did  contend 
Without  much  fall  of  blood ;  whose  guiltless  drops 
Are  every  one  a  woe,  a  sore  complaint, 
'Gainst  him  whose  wrongs  give  edge  unto  the 

swords 
That  make  such  waste  in  brief  mortality. 
Under  this  conjuration  speak,  my  lord : 
And  we  will  hear,  note,  and  believe  in  heart, 
That  what  you  speak  is  in  your  conscience  washed 
As  pure  as  sin  with  baptism. 

Cant.  Tlien  hear  me,  gracious  sovereign ;  and 
you,  peers, 
Tbat  owe  your  lives,  your  faith,  and  services, 
To  this  imperial  throne : — There  is  no  bar 
To  make  against  your  highness'  claim  to  France, 
But  this,  which  they  produce  from  Pharamond : 

**In  terram  Saticam  muUeres  ne  tucetdants" 
"  No  woman  shall  succeed  in  Salique  land :" 

Which  Salique  land  the  French  unjustly  gloze 
To  be  the  realm  of  France ;  and  Pharamond 
The  founder  of  this  law  and  female  bar. 
Yet  their  own  authors  faithfully  affirm 
That  the  land  Salique  lies  in  Germany, 
Between  the  floods  of  Sala  and  of  Elbe : 
Where  Charles  the  Great,  having  subdued  the 

Saxons, 
There  left  behind  and  settled  certain  French ; 
Who,  holding  in  disdain  the  German  women, 
For  some  dishonest  manners  of  their  life, 
Established  there  this  law, — to  wit,  no  female 
Should  be  inheritrix  in  Salique  land : 


Which  Salique,  as  I  said,  'twixt  Elbe  and  Sala, 
Is  at  this  day  in  Germany  called  Meisen. 
Thus  doth  it  well  appear  the  Salique  law 
Was  not  devised  for  the  realm  of  France : 
Nor  did  the  French  possess  the  Salique  land 
Until  four  hundred  one-and-twenty  years 
After  defunction  of  King  Pharamond, 
Idly  supposed  the  founder  of  this  law ; 
Who  died  within  the  year  of  our  redemption 
Four  hundred  twenty-six ;  and  Charles  the  Great 
Subdued  the  Saxons,  and  did  seat  the  French 
Beyond  the  river  Sala,  in  the  year 
Eight  hundred  five.     Besides,  their  writers  say, 
King  Pepin,  which  deposed  Childerick, 
Did,  as  heir-general,  being  descended 
Of  Blithild,  which  was  daughter  to  King  Clothair, 
Make  claim  and  title  to  tlie  crown  of  France. 
Hugh  Capet  also  (that  usurped  the  crown 
Of  Charles  the  Duke  of  Lorraine,  sole  heir  male 
Of  the  true  line  and  stock  of  Charles  the  Great), 
To  fine  his  title  with  some  show  of  truth 
(Though  in  pure  truth  it  was  corrupt  and  naught), 
Conveyed  himself  as  heir  to  the  Lady  Lingare, 
Daughter  to  Charlemagne,  who  was  the  son 
To  Lewis  the  Emperor ;  and  Lewis  tbe  son 
Of  Charles  the  Great     Also  King  Lewis  the 

tenth, 
Who  was  sole  heir  to  the  usurper  Capet, 
Could  not  keep  quiet  in  his  conscience, 
Wearing  the  crown  of  France,  till  satisfied 
That  fair  Queen  Isabel,  his  grandmotlier, 
Was  lineal  of  the  Lady  Ermengare, 
Daughter  to  Charles  the  foresaid  Duke  of  Lorraine : 
By  the  which  marriage,  the  line  of  Charles  the 

Great 
Was  re-united  to  the  crown  of  France. 
So  that,  as  clear  as  is  the  summer's  sun, 
King  Pepin's  title,  and  Hugh  Capet's  claim. 
King  Lewis  his  satisfaction,  all  appear 
To  hold  in  right  and  title  of  the  female : 
So  do  the  Kings  of  France  unto  this  day ; 
Howbeit  they  would  hold  up  this  Salique  law 
To  bar  your  highness  claiming  from  the  female; 
And  rather  choose  to  hide  them  in  a  net, 
Than  amply  to  imbare  their  crooked  titles 
Usurped  from  you  and  your  progenitors. 
K,  Hen.  May  I  with  right  and  conscience  make 

this  claim  ? 
Cant,  The  sin  upon  my  head,  dread  sovereign! 
For  in  the  book  of  Numbers  is  it  writ, 
When  the  son  dies,  let  the  inheritance 
Descend  unto  the  daughter.     Gracious  lord, 
Stand  for  your  own ;  unwind  your  bloody  flag : 
Look  back  upon  your  mighty  ancestors. 
Go,  my  dread  lord,  to  your  great  grandsire's  tomb, 
From  whom  you  claim :  invoke  bis  warlike  spirit, 
And  your  great  uncle's,  Edward  the  Black  Prince; 
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Who  on  the  French  ground  played  a  tragedy, 
Making  defeat  on  the  full  power  of  France; 
Whiles  his  most  mighty  father  on  a  hill 
Stood  smiling  to  behold  his  lion's  whelp 
Forage  in  blood  of  French  nobility. 
0  noble  English,  that  could  entertain 
With  half  their  forces  the  full  pride  of  France, 
And  let  another  half  stand  laughing  by, 
All  out  of  work  and  cold  for  action ! 

Ellf.  Awake  remembrance  of  these  valiant  dead. 
And  with  your  puissant  arm  renew  their  feats. 
You  are  their  heir,  you  sit  upon  their  throne ; 
The  blood  and  courage  that  renowned  them 
Runs  in  your  veins :  and  my  thrice-puissant  liege 
Is  in  the  very  May-morn  of  his  youth, 
Ripe  for  exploits  and  mighty  enterprises. 

Exe.  Your  brother  kings  and  monarchs  of  the 
earth 
Do  all  expect  that  you  should  rouse  yourself, 
As  did  the  former  lions  of  your  blood. 

Weti,  They  know  your  grace  hath  cause,  and 
means,  and  might. 
So  hath  your  highness :  never  King  of  England 
Had  nobles  richer  and  more  loyal  subjects ; 
Whose  hearts  have  left  their  bodies   here  in 

England, 
And  lie  pavilioned  in  the  fields  of  France. 

Cant.  O  let  their  bodies  follow,  my  dear  liege, 
With  blood  and  sword  and  fire,  to  win  your  right. 
In  aid  whereof,  we  of  the  spiritualty 
Will  raise  your  highness  such  a  mighty  sum 
As  never  did  the  clergy  at  one  time 
Bring  in  to  any  of  your  ancestors. 

K.  Hen,  We  must  not  only  arm  to  invade  the 
French, 
But  lay  down  our  proportions  to  defend 
Against  the  Scot,  who  will  make  road  upon  us 
With  all  advantages. 

Con/.They  of  those  marches,  gracious  sovereign, 
Shall  be  a  wall  sufficient  to  defend 
Our  inland  from  the  pilfering  borderers. 

K.  Hen,  We  do  not  mean  the  coursing  snatchers 
only, 
Bat  fear  the  main  intendment  of  the  Scot, 
Who  hath  been  still  a  giddy  neighbour  to  us : 
For  you  shall  read  that  my  great-grandfather 
Never  went  with  his  forces  into  France, 
But  that  the  Scot  on  his  unfurnished  kingdom 
Came  pouring  like  the  tide  into  a  breach, 
With  ample  and  brim-fulness  of  his  force : 
Galling  the  gleaned  land  with  hot  essays ; 
Girding  with  grievous  siege  castles  and  towns : 
That  England,  being  empty  of  defence. 
Hath  shook  and  trembled  at  the  ill  neighbourhood. 

Cant.  She  hath  been,  then,  more  feared  tlian 
harmed,  my  liege : 
For  hear  her  but  exampled  by  herself: — 


When  all  her  chivalry  hath  been  in  France, 
And  she  a  mourning  widow  of  her  nobles, 
She  hath  herself  not  only  well  defended. 
But  taken,  and  impounded  as  a  stray. 
The  King  of  Scots ;  whom  she  did  send  to  France, 
To  fill  King  Edward's  fame  with  prisoner  kings, 
And  make  your  chronicle  as  rich  with  praise 
As  is  the  ooze  and  bottom  of  the  sea 
With  sunken  wreck  and  sumless  treasuries. 
WeiL  But  there 's  a  saying  very  old  and  true, 

If  that  you  will  France  win, 
Then  with  Scotland  first  begin. 

For  once  the  eagle  England  being  in  prey, 
To  her  unguarded  nest  the  weasel  Scot 
Comes  sneaking,  and  so  sucks  her  princely  eggs : 
Playing  the  mouse  in  absence  of  the  cat. 
To  spoil  and  havock  more  than  she  can  eat. 

Exe.  It  follows,  then,  the  cat  must  stay  at  home : 
Yet  that  is  but  a  cursed  necessity ; 
Since  we  have  locks  to  safeguard  necessaries. 
And  pretty  traps  to  catch  the  petty  thieves. 
While  that  the  arm^d  hand  doth  fight  abroad, 
The  advised  head  defends  itself  at  home : 
For  government,  though  high  and  low  and  lower, 
Put  into  parts,  doth  keep  in  one  concent ; 
Congruing  in  a  full  and  natural  close, 
Like  music. 

Cant,  True :  therefore  doth  heaven  divide 

The  state  of  man  in  divers  functions. 
Setting  endeavour  in  continual  motion. 
To  which  is  fixld,  as  an  aim  or  butt, 
Obedience.    For  so  work  the  honey  bees : 
Creatures  that,  by  a  rule  in  nature,  teach 
The  act  of  order  to  a  peopled  kingdom. 
They  have  a  king  and  officers  of  sorts : 
Where  some,  like  magistrates,  correct  at  home ; 
Others,  like  merchants,  venture  trade  abroad ; 
Others,  like  soldiers,  arm6d  in  their  stings, 
Make  boot  upon  the  summer's  velvet  buds ; 
Which  pillage  they  with  merry  march  bring  home 
To  the  tent-royal  of  their  emperor : 
Who,  busied  in  his  majesty,  surveys 
The  singing  masons  building  roofs  of  gold ; 
Tlie  civil  citizens  kneading  up  the  honey ; 
The  poor  mechanic  porters  crowding  in 
Their  heavy  burdens  at  his  narrow  gate ; 
The  sad-eyed  justice,  with  his  surly  hum, 
Delivering  o'er  to  executors  pale 
The  lazy  yawning  drone.     I  this  infer : 
Tliat  many  things,  having  full  reference 
To  one  concent,  may  work  contrariously. 
As  many  arrows,  loosed  several  ways, 
Fly  to  one  mark ; 

As  many  several  ways  meet  in  one  town ; 
As  many  fresh  streams  run  in  one  self  sea ; 
As  many  lines  close  in  the  dial's  centre ; 
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So  may  a  thousand  aclions,  once  afoot, 
End  in  one  purpose,  and  be  all  well  borne 
Without  defeat.     Therefore  to  France,  my  liege. 
Divide  your  happy  England  into  four  : 
Whereof  take  you  one  quarter  into  France, 
And  you  withal  shall  make  all  Gallia  shake. 
If  we,  with  thrice  that  power  left  at  home. 
Cannot  defend  our  own  door  from  the  dog, 
Let  us  be  won-ied,  and  our  nation  lose 
The  name  of  hardiness  and  policy. 

K.  Hen.  Call  in  the  messengers  sent  from  the 
Dauphin. 
[  Exit  an  A ttendan  t.   The  King  ascends  his  throne. 
Now  are  we  well  resolved :  and  (by  God's  help. 
And  yours,  the  noble  sinews  of  our  power), 
France  being  ours,  we  '11  bend  it  to  our  awe. 
Or  break  it  all  to  pieces.     Or  there  we  '11  sit. 
Ruling,  in  large  and  ample  empery. 
O'er  France  and  all  her  almost-kingly  dukedoms, 
Or  lay  these  bones  in  an  unworthy  urn, 
Tombless,  with  no  remembrance  over  them% 
Either  our  history  shall,  with  full  mouth, 
Speak  freely  of  our  acts,  or  else  our  grave, 
Like  Turkish  mute,  shall  haveatongueless  mouth, 
Not  worshipped  with  a  waxen  epitaph. — 

Enter  Ambassadors  of  France. 

Now  are  we  well  prepared  to  know  the  pleasure 
Of  our  fair  cousin  Dauphin  :  for  we  hear 
Your  greeting  is  from  him,  not  from  the  King. 

Amb.  May  it  please  your  majesty  to  give  us 
leave 
Freely  to  render  what  we  have  in  charge  ; 
Or  shall  we  sparingly  shew  you  far  off 
The  Dauphin's  meaning  and  our  embassy? 

K.  Hen,  We  are  no  tyrant,  but  a  christian  king  ; 
Unto  whose  grace  our  passion  is  as  subject 
As  are  our  wretches  fettered  in  our  prisons : 
Therefore,  with  frank  and  with  uncurbdd  plainness, 
Tell  us  the  Dauphin's  mind. 

Amh.  Thus,  then,  in  few : 

Your  highness,  lately  sending  into  France, 
Did  claim  some  certain  dukedoms,  in  the  right 
Of  your  great  predecessor.  King  Edward  the  third. 
In  answer  of  which  claim,  the  prince  our  master 
Says  that  you  savour  too  much  of  your  youth, 
And  bids  you  be  advised  there 's  nought  in  France 
That  can  be  with  a  nimble  galliard  won  ; 
You  cannot  revel  into  dukedoms  there : 
He  therefore  sends  you,  meeter  for  your  spirit, 
This  tun  of  treasure  :  and  in  lieu  of  this, 
Desires  you  let  the  dukedoms  that  you  claim 
Hear  no  more  of  you.     This  the  Dauphin  speaks. 

K.  Hen,  What  treasure,  uncle? 

Exe.  Tennis-balls,  my  liege. 

K,  Hen.  We  are  glad  the  Dauphin  is  so  plea- 
sant with  us : 


His  present  and  your  pains  we  thank  }'ou  for. 
When  we  have  matched  our  rackets  to  these  balls, 
We  will  in  France,  by  God's  grace,  play  a  set 
Shall  strike  his  father's  crown  into  the  hazard: 
Tell  him  he  hath  made  a  match  with  such  a 

wrangler. 
That  all  the  courts  of  France  will  be  disturbed 
With  chaces.     And  we  understand  him  welt 
How  he  comes  o'er  us  with  our  wilder  days ; 
Not  measuring  what  use  we  made  of  them. 
We  never  valued  this  poor  seat  of  England ; 
And  therefore,  living  hence,  did  give  ourself 
To  barbarous  licence  :  as  't  is  ever  common 
That  men  are  merriest  when  they  are  from  home. 
But  tell  the  Dauphin,  1  will  keep  my  state, 
Be  like  a  king,  and  shew  my  sail  of  greatness, 
When  I  do  rouse  me  in  mv  throne  of  France, 
For  that  I  have  laid  by  my  majesty. 
And  plodded  like  a  man  for  working  days: 
But  I  will  rise  there  with  so  full  a  glory 
That  1  will  dazzle  all  the  eyes  of  France ; 
Yea,  strike  the  Dauphm  blind  to  look  on  us. 
.\nd  tell  the  pleasant  prince,  this  mock  of  his 
Hath  turned  his  balls  to  gun-stones,  and  his  soul 
Shall  stand  sore  charged  for  the  wasteful  vengeance 
That  shall  fly  with  them :  for  many  a  thousand 

widows 
Shall  this  his  mock  mock  out  of  their  dear  hus- 
bands ; 
Mock  mothers  from  their  sons ;  mock  castles  down; 
And  some  are  yet  ungotten  and  unborn 
That  shall  have  cause  to  curse  the  Dauphin's 

scorn. 
But  this  lies  all  within  the  will  of  God, 
To  whom  I  do  appeal :  and  in  whose  name 
Tell  you  the  Dauphin,  I  am  coming  on 
To  venge  me  as  I  may,  and  to  put  forth 
My  rightful  hand  in  a  well-hallowed  cause. 
So,  get  you  hence  in  peace ;  and  tell  the  Dauphin 
His  jest  will  savour  but  of  shallow  wit, 
When  thousands  weep  more  than  did  laugh  atit — 
Convey  them  with  safe  conduct. — Fare  you  well. 

\^Exeunt  Ambassadors. 
Exe.  This  was  a  merry  message. 
K.  Hen,  We  hope  to  make  the  sender  blush  at  it. 

\_De8cends  from  his  throne. 
Tlierefore,  my  lords,  omit  no  happy  hour 
That  may  give  furtherance  to  our  expedition : 
For  we  have  now  no  thought  in  us  but  France, 
Save  those  to  God,  that  run  before  our  buaineM. 
Therefore  let  our  proportions  for  these  wars 
Be  soon  collected ;  and  all  things  thought  upon 
That  may,  with  reasonable  swiftness,  add 
More  feathers  to  our  wings :  for,  God  before, 
We  '11  chide  this  Dauphin  at  his  father's  door. 
Therefore  let  every  man  now  task  his  thought, 
That  this  fair  action  may  on  foot  be  brought. 

[Exeunt. 
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Cluir.  Nov  nil  the  youth  of  England  are  on  fire, 
And  silken  d&lliance  in  the  wardrobe  Hei: 
Now  tlirire  the  armourera,  and  hanour'i  thought 
Rei^Di  lolely  in  the  breast  of  every  man. 
They  cell  the  patture  now  to  buy  the  hone ; 
Following  the  mirror  of  all  chriitian  kings : 
With  winged  heels,  as  English  Mercuries. 
-  For  now  liti  Expectation  in  the  air, 
And  hidet  a  sword  from  hilts  unto  the  point, 
With  crowna  imperinl,  crowns,  and  coronet*. 
Promised  to  Hairy  and  his  followere. 
The  French,  advised  by  good  intelligence 
Of  this  moat  dreadful  preparation. 
Shake  in  their  fear,  and  with  pale  policy 
Seek  to  divert  the  English  purposes. 
O  England !  model  to  thy  inward  greatness. 
Like  Uttle  body  with  a  mighty  heart, 
What  mightit  thou  do,  that  honour  would  thee  do. 
Were  all  thy  children  kind  and  natural  I 
But  see  thy  fault :  France  hath  in  thee  found  out 
A  neat  of  hollow  boiomt,  which  he  fills 


Wit^f^acherouB  crowns;andthreec  omipted  men 
(One,  Richard,  Earl  of  Cambridgeiandthesecond, 
Henry,  Lord  Scroop  of  Masham  ;  and  the  third, 
Sir  Thomas  Grey,  knight,  of  Northumberland) 
Have  for  the  gilt  of  France  (O  guilt  indeed '.) 
Confirmed  conspiracy  with  fearful  France; 
And  by  their  hands  tliia  grace  of  kings  must  die 
(If  hell  and  treason  hold  their  promises} 
Ere  he  take  ship  far  France ;  and  in  Southampton. 
Linger  your  patience  on  ;  and  well  digest 
Tlie  abuse  of  distance,  while  ne  force  a  play. 
The  sum  is  paid ;  the  traitors  are  agreed  ; 
The  King  is  set  from  London;  and  the  scene 
Is  now  transported,  gentles,  to  Southampton. 
There  is  the  playhouse  now,  there  must  you  sit . 
And  thence  to  France  shall  we  convey  you  safe. 
And  bring  you  back,  charming  the  narrow  seas 
To  give  you  gentle  pass :  for,  if  we  may. 
We  'II  not  offend  one  stomach  nith  our  play. 
But  till  the  King  come  forth,  and  not  till  llien. 
Unto  Soikthampton  do  we  shift  our  scene.  [Exif. 
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Enler  Nvi 
Bard.  Well  met,  ' 
Nym,  Good  mom 
BariL  Wlmt,  are  A 

yet? 

JVjm.  For  my  pari 
nlien  time  slinll  aerv 
that  sliall  be  as  it  m 
will  wink  and  hold  oi 
one ;  but  what  thou( 
It  nill  endure  cold  at 
and  there 's  the  humour  oi  u. 

Bard.  I  will  bcslow  a  breakfast  to  make  you 
friends,  and  we  '11  be  all  three  sworn  brothers  to 
France :  let  it  be  so,  good  Corporal  Nym, 

Ni/m,  'Faith,  I  will  live  so  long  as  I  may,  that's 
the  certain  of  it;  and  when  I  cannot  live  any 
longer,  I  will  do  as  I  may ;  that  is  my  rest,  that 
is  the  rendezTons  of  it. 

Bard.  It  is  certain,  corporal,  that  he  is  married 
to  Nell  Quickly :  and  certainly  ahe  did  you  wrong, 
for  you  were  troth-plight  to  her. 

Nym.  I  cannot  tell :  things  must  be  as  they  may. 
Men  may  sleep,  and  they  may  have  their  throats 
about  them  at  that  time :  and  some  say  knives 
haveedges.  It  must  be  as  it  may:  though  pa^ence 
be  a  lired  mare,  yet  she  will  plod.  There  must 
be  conclusions.     Well,  I  cannot  tell. 

Enter  Pistol  and  Mas.  Quickly. 

Bard,  Here  comes  Ancient  Pistoland  his  wife: 

— good  corporal,  be  patient  here.  —  How  now, 

mine  host  Pistol  7 

Pi4f.  Base  tike,  caU'st  thou  me  host? 
Now.  by  this  hand  I  swear,  I  scorn  the  term ; 
Nor  shull  my  Nell  keep  lodgers. 

Quid.  No,  by  my  troth,  not  long :  for  we 
caiinoE  lodge  and  board  a  dozen  or  fourteen 
gentlewomen,  that  live  honestly  by  the  prick  of 
their  needles,  but  it  will  be  thought  we  keep  a 
bawdy-house  straight.  [Nru  drawi  hit  aumrd.] 
— O  well-a-day,  lady,  if  he  be  not  drawn  now ! 


0  lord,  here '»  Corporal  Nym's — now  shall  we 
have  wilful  adultery  and  murder  committed. 
Good  Lieutenant  Bardolph, — good  corporal, — 
offer  nothing  here. 

Nym.  Pish! 

Pitt.  I^sh  for  thee,  Iceland  dog  I  thou  prick- 
eared  cur  of  Iceland. 

Quid.  Good  Corporal  Nym,  shew  tlie  valour 
of  B  man,  and  put  up  thy  sword. 

Nym.  Will  you  shog  off?  I  would  have  you 
lolat.  [Shealhing  hit  tieord. 

Pill.  Solm,  egregious  dog  ?     0  viper  vile ! 
The  lohu  in  thy  most  marvellous  face  ; 
The  tolut  in  thy  teeth,  and  in  thy  throat. 
And  in  thy  liateful  lungs;    yea,  in  thy  maw. 

And,  nhicb  is  worse,  within  thy  nasty  mouth! 

1  do  retort  the  loiut  in  thy  bowels: 
For  I  can  take,  and  Pistol's  cock  is  up. 
And  Bashing  fire  will  follow. 

Nym.  1  am  not  Barbason  :  you  cannot  conjure 
tne.  1  have  a  humour  to  knock  you  indifferently 
well :  if  you  grow  foul  with  me.  Pistol,  I  will 
scour  you  with  my  rapier,  as  I  may,  in  fair  lenni. 
If  you  would  walk  off,  I  mould  prick  your  guls 
a  little,  in  good  terms,  as  I  may;  and  that's  the 
humour  of  it. 

Pisl.    O  braggart  vile,  and  damn£d  fiiriwu 

The  grave  dolh  gape,  and  doting  death  is  nesr: 
Therefore  exhale.  [Pistol  and  Ntm  dra^. 
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Bard,  Hear  me,  hear  me  what  I  say : — he  that 
strikes  the  first  stroke,  1 11  run  him  up  to  the 
hilts,  as  I  am  a  soldier.  [^Draws. 

Put,  An  oath  of  mickle  might,  and  fury  shall 
ahate. 
Give  me  thy  fist,  thy  fore-foot  to  me  give : 
Thy  spirits  are  most  tall. 

Nym.  I  will  cut  thy  throat  one  time  or  other, 
in  fiiir  terms :  that  is  the  humour  of  it. 

Pitt,  Coupe  U  gorge  ;  that 's  the  word  ? —  I 
thee  defy  again. 

0  hound  of  Crete,  think'st  thou  my  spouse  to  get? 
No ;  to  the  spital  go. 

And  from  the  powdering  tub  of  infamy 
Fetch  forth  the  lazar  kite  of  Cressid's  kind, 
DoU  Tearsheet  she  by  name,  and  her  espouse : 

1  have  and  I  will  hold  the  quondam  Quickly 
For  the  only  she :  and—jMKca,  there 's  enough. 

EtUer  the  Boy. 

Bog.  Mine  host  Pistol,  you  must  come  to  my 
master ; — and  you,  hostess: — he  is  very  sick,  and 
would  to  bed. — Good  Bardolph,  put  thy  nose  be- 
tween his  sheets,  and  do  the  ofiice  of  a  warming- 
pan  :  'faith,  he 's  very  ill. 

Bard,  Avray,  you  rogue. 

Quick,  By  my  troth,  he'll  yield  the  crow  a 

pudding  one  of  these  days :  the  King  has  killed 

hii  heart. — Good  husband,  come  home  presently. 

[^Exeunt  Mrs.  Quickly  and  Boy. 

Bard,  Come,  shall  I  make  you  two  friends  ? 
We  must  to  France  together.  Why  the  devil 
should  we  keep  knives  to  cut  one  another's  throats? 

Pitt,  Let  floods  o'erswell,  and  fiends  for  food 
howl  on  I 

Ngm.  You  '11  pay  me  the  eight  shillings  I  won 
of  you  at  betting? 

Pitt.  Base  is  the  slave  that  pays. 

Nym,  That  now  I  will  have :  that's  the  humour 
of  it. 

Pitt.  As  manhood  shall  compound :  push  home. 

Bard.  By  this  sword,  he  that  makes  the  first 
thrust,  I  '11  kill  him :  by  this  sword,  I  will. 

Pitt.  Sword  is  an  oath,  and  oaths  must  have 
their  course. 

Bard.  Corporal  Nym,  an  thou  wilt  be  friends, 
be  friends :  an  thou  wilt  not,  why  then  be  ene- 
mies with  me  too.     Pr'y  thee  put  up. 

Nym.  I  shall  have  my  eight  shillings  I  won  of 
you  at  betting  ? 

Pitt.  A  noble  shalt  thou  have  and  present  pay. 
And  liquor  likewise  will  I  give  to  thee ; 
And  friendship  shall  combine,  and  brotherhood  : 
I  '11  live  by  Nym,  and  Nym  shall  live  by  me : 
Is  not  this  just? — for  I  shall  sutler  be 
Unto  the  camp,  and  profits  will  accrue. 
Give  me  thy  hand. 


Nym.  I  shall  have  my  noble  ? 

Pitt.  In  cash  most  justly  paid. 

Nym.  ,Well,  then,  that 's  the  humour  of  it. 

Re-enter  Mrs.  Quickly. 

Quick.  As  ever  you  came  of  women,  come  in 
quickly  to  Sir  John.  Ah,  poor  heart !  he  is  so 
shaked  of  a  burning  quotidian  tertian,  that  it  is 
most  lamentable  to  behold.  Sweet  men,  come 
to  him. 

Nym.  The  King  hath  run  bad  humours  on  the 
knight ;  that 's  the  even  of  it. 

Pitt,  Nym,  thou  hast  spoke  the  right : 
His  heart  is  fracted  and  corroborate. 

Nym.  The  King  is  a  good  king :  but  it  must 
be  as  it  may :  he  passes  some  humours  and  careers. 

Pitt.  Let  us  condole  the  knight:  for,  lambkins, 
we  will  live.  [Exeunt. 


Scene  II. — Southampton.     A  Council-chamber. 

Enter  Exeter,  Bedford,  and  Westmorland. 

Bed,  'Fore  God,  his  grace  is  bold  to  trust  these 

traitors. 
Exe.  They  shall  be  apprehended  by  and  by. 
fVett,   How  smooth  and  even  they  do  bear 
themselves ! 
As  if  allegiance  in  their  bosoms  sat, 
Crown6d  with  faith  and  constant  loyalty. 

Bed.  The  King  hath  note  of  all  that  they  intend. 
By  interception  which  they  dream  not  of. 

Exe.  Nay,  but  the  man  that  was  his  bedfellow, 
Whom  he  hath  cloyed  and  graced  with  princely 

favours. 
That  he  should,  for  a  foreign  purse,  so  sell 
His  sovereign's  life  to  death  and  treachery ! 

Trumpet  toundt.     Enter  Kino  Henry,  Scroop, 
Cambridge,  Grey,  Lords,  and  Attendants. 

K.  Hen.  Now  sits  the  wind  fair,  and  we  will 
aboard. 
My  lord  of  Cambridge,  and  my  kind  lord  of 

Masham, 
And  you,  my  gentle  knight,  give  meyour  thoughts : 
Til  ink  you  not  that  the  powers  we  bear  with  us 
Will  cut  their  passage  through  the  force  of  France ; 
Doing  the  execution  and  the  act 
For  which  we  have  in  head  assembled  them  ? 

Scroop.  No  doubt,  my  liege,  if  each  man  do  his  best. 

K.  Hen.  I  doubt  not  that :  since  we  are  well 
persuaded 
We  carry  not  a  heart  with  us  from  hence 
That  grows  not  in  a  fair  concent  with  ours ; 
Nor  leave  not  one  behind  that  doth  not  wish 
Success  and  conquest  to  attend  on  us. 
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Cam.  Never  was  monarch  better  feared  and 
loved 
Than  is  your  majesty:  there 's  not,  I  think,  asubject 
That  sits  in  heart-grief  and  uneasiness 
Under  the  sweet  shade  of  your  government 
Grey,  Even  those  that  were  your  father's  ene- 
mies 
Have  steeped  their  galls  in  honey,  and  do  serve  you 
With  hearts  create  of  duty  and  of  zeal. 
K.  Hen.  We  therefore  have  great  cause  of  thank- 
fulness : 
And  shall  forget  the  office  of  our  hand 
Sooner  than  quittance  of  desert  and  merit, 
According  to  the  weight  and  worthiness. 

Scroop,  So  service  shall  with  steeled  sinews  toil. 
And  labour  shall  refresh  itself  with  hope, 
To  do  your  grace  incessant  services. 

K.  Hen,  We  judge  no  less. — Uncle  of  Exeter, 
Enlarge  the  man  committed  yesterday. 
That  railed  against  our  person.     We  consider 
It  was  excess  of  wine  that  set  him  on : 
And,  on  his  more  advice,  we  pardon  him. 

Scroop,  That 's  mercy,  but  too  much  security. 
Let  him  be  punished,  sovereign ;  lest  example 
Breed,  by  his  sufferance,  more  of  such  a  kind. 
K,  Hen,  O  let  us  yet  be  merciful. 
Cam,  So  may  your  highness,  and  yet  punish  too. 
Grey.  Sir,  you  shew  great  mercy  if  you  give 
hiin  life, 
Afler  the  taste  of  much  correction. 

K,  Hen,  Alas,  your  too  much  love  and  care  of  me 
Are  heavy  orisons  'gainst  this  poor  wretch. 
If  little  faults,  proceeding  on  distemper. 
Shall  not  be  winked  at,  how  shall  we  stretch  our  eye 
When  capital  crimes,  chewed,  swallowed,  and 

digested. 
Appear  before  us  ? — We  '11  yet  enlarge  that  man. 
Though  Cambridge,  Scroop,  and  Grey  (in  their 

dear  care 
And  tender  preservation  of  our  person). 
Would  have  him  punished. — And  now  to  our 

French  causes : 
Who  are  the  late  commissioners  ? 

Cam,  I  one,  my  lord : 
Your  highness  bade  me  ask  for  it  to-day. 
Scroop,  So  did  you  me,  my  liege. 
Grey.  And  me,  my  royal  sovereign. 
K,  Hen,  Then,  Richard,  Earl  of  Cambridge, 
there  is  yours : 
There  yours.  Lord  Scroop  of  Masham :  and,  sir 

knight, 
Grey  of  Northumberland,  thb  same  is  yours. 
Read  them ;  and  know  I  know  your  worthiness. — 
My  lord  of  Westmorland,  and  uncle  Exeter, 
We  will  aboard  to-night. — Why,  how  now,  gentle- 
men? 
What  see  you  in  those  papers,  that  you  lose 


So  much  complexion  ? — Look  ye  how  they  change ! 
Their  cheeks  are  paper. — Why,  what  read  you 

there, 
That  hath  so  cowarded  and  chased  your  blood 
Out  of  appearance  ? 

Cam.  I  do  confess  my  fault, 

And  do  submit  me  to  your  highness'  mercy. 

«    ^'     >  To  which  we  all  appeal. 
Scroop.  )  ** 

K.  Hen,  The  mercy  that  was  quick  in  us  but  late, 

By  your  own  counsel  is  suppressed  and  killed. 

You  must  not  dare,  for  shame,  to  talk  of  mercy: 

For  your  own  reasons  turn  into  your  bosoms, 

As  dogs  upon  their  masters,  worrying  them. — 

See  you,  my  princes  and  my  noble  peers, 

These  English  monsters !   My  lord  of  Cambridge 

here, 
You  know  how  apt  our  love  was  to  accord 
To  furnish  him  with  all  appertinents 
Belonging  to  his  honour :  and  this  man 
Hath,  for  a  few  light  crowns,  lightly  con^ired. 
And  sworn  imto  the  practices  of  France, 
To  kill  us  here  in  Hampton.     To  the  which 
This  knight,  no  less  for  bounty  bound  to  us 
Than  Cambridge  is,  hath  likewise  sworn. — But  O! 
What  shall  I  say  to  thee.  Lord  Scroop?  thou  cruel, 
Ingrateful,  savage,  and  inhuman  creature ! 
Thou  that  didst  bear  the  key  of  all  my  counsels, 
That  knew'st  the  very  bottom  of  my  soul, 
Tliat  almost  mightst  have  coined  me  into  gold, 
Wouldst  thou  have  practised  on  me  for  thy  use! 
May  it  be  possible  that  foreign  hire 
Could  out  of  thee  extract  one  spark  of  evil 
That  might  annoy  my  finger  ?    'T  is  so  strange 
That,  though  the  truth  of  it  stands  off  as  gross 
As  black  from  white,  my  eye  will  scarcely  see  it. 
Treason  and  murder,  ever  kept  together, 
As  two  yoke-devils  sworn  to  either'a  purpose, 
Working  so  grossly  in  a  natural  cause 
That  admiration  did  not  whoop  at  them : 
But  thou,  'gainst  all  proportion,  didst  bring  in 
Wonder,  to  wait  on  treason  and  on  murder. 
And  whatsoever  cunning  fiend  it  was 
That  wrought  upon  thee  so  preposterously. 
Hath  got  the  voice  in  hell  for  excellence : 
And  other  devils  that  suggest  by  treasons, 
Do  botch  and  bungle  up  damnation 
With  patches,  colours,  and  with  forms  being 

fetched 
From  glistering  semblances  of  piety ; 
But  he  that  tempered  thee  bade  thee  stand  up, 
Gave  thee  no  instance  why  thou  shouldst  do 

treason. 
Unless  to  dub  thee  with  the  name  of  traitor. 
If  that  same  demon  that  hath  gulled  thee  thus, 
Should  with  his  lion  gait  walk  the  whole  world. 
He  might  return  to  vasty  Tartar  back, 
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And  tell  the  legions,  **  I  can  never  vrin 
A  soul  so  easy  as  that  Englishman's." 
O  how  hast  thou  with  jealousy  infected 
The  sweetness  of  affiance  I     Shew  men  dutiful  ? 
Why,  so  didst  thou.  Seem  they  grave  and  learned  ? 
Why,  so  didst  tliou.    Come  they  of  noble  family? 
Why,  so  didst  thou.     Seem  they  religious? 
Why,  so  didst  thou.     Or  are  they  spare  in  diet; 
Free  from  gross  passion,  or  of  mirth  or  anger ; 
Constant  in  spirit,  not  swerving  with  the  blood ; 
Garnished  and  decked  in  modest  complement; 
Not  working  with  the  eye  without  the  ear, 
And,  but  in  purged  judgment,  trusting  neither? 
Such  and  so  finely  bolted  didst  thou  seem : 
And  thus  thy  fall  hath  left  a  kind  of  blot 
To  mark  the  full-fraught  man,  and  best  endued. 
With  some  suspicion.     I  will  weep  for  thee ; 
For  this  revolt  of  thine,  methinks,  is  like 
Another  fall  of  man. — ^Their  faults  are  open ; 
Arrest  them  to  the  answer  of  the  law : 
And  God  acquit  them  of  their  practices  I 

Exe.  I  arrest  thee  of  high  treason,  by  the  name 
of  Richard,  Earl  of  Cambridge : — I  arrest  thee  of 
high  treason,  by  the  name  of  Henry,  Lord  Scroop 
of  Masham : — I  arrest  thee  of  high  treason,  by 
the  name  of  Thomas  Grey,  knight,  of  Northum- 
berland. 

Scroop.    Our  purposes  God  justly  hath  dis- 
covered. 
And  I  repent  my  fault  more  than  my  death : 
Which  I  beseech  your  highness  to  forgive, 
Although  my  body  pay  the  price  of  it 

Cam.  For  me,  the  gold  of  France  did  not  se- 
duce; 
Although  I  did  admit  it  as  a  motive, 
The  sooner  to  affect  what  I  intended. 
But  God  be  thanked  for  prevention : 
Which  I  in  sufferance  heartily  will  rejoice. 
Beseeching  God  and  you  to  pardon  me. 

Crrey.  Never  did  faithful  subject  more  rejoice 
At  the  discovery  of  most  dangerous  treason, 
Than  I  do  at  this  hour  joy  o'er  myself, 
Prevented  from  a  damned  enterprise. 
My  fault,  but  not  my  body,  pardon,  sovereign. 

K,  Hen.  God  quit  you  in  his  mercy !  Hear  your 
sentence. 
You  have  conspired  against  our  royal  person, 
Joined  with  an  enemy  proclaimed,  and  from  his 

coffers 
Received  the  golden  earnest  of  our  death : 
Wherein  you  would  have  sold  your  King  to 

slaughter, 
Hin  princes  and  his  peers  to  servitude. 
His  subjects  to  oppression  and  contempt, 
And  hu  whole  kingdom  unto  desolation. 
Touching  our  person,  seek  we  no  revenge : 
But  we  our  kingdom's  safety  must  so  tender, 


Whose  ruin  you  three  sought,  that  to  her  laws 
We  do  deliver  you.     Get  you  therefore  hence. 
Poor  miserable  wretches,  to  your  death : 
The  taste  whereof  God  of  his  mercy  give  you 
Patience  to  endure,  and  true  repentance 
Of  all  your  dear  offences ! — Bear  them  hence. 

{^Exeunt  Conspirators,  guarded. 
Now,  lords,  for  France :  the  enterprise  whereof 
Shall  be  to  you  as  us  like  glorious. 
We  doubt  not  of  a  fair  and  lucky  war : 
Since  God  so  graciously  hath  brought  to  light 
This  dangerous  treason,  lurking  in  our  way 
To  hinder  our  beginnings,  we  doubt  not  now 
But  every  rub  is  smoothed  on  our  way. 
Then  forth,  dear  countrymen :  let  us  deliver 
Our  puissance  into  the  hand  of  God, 
Putting  it  straight  in  expedition. 
Cheerly  to  sea ;  the  signs  of  war  advance : 
No  King  of  England,  if  not  King  of  France  I 

{^Exeunt, 


Scene  III. — London.     Mas.  Quickly 's  House 

in  Eastcheap. 

Enter  Pistol,  Mrs.  Quickly,  Nym,  Bardolph, 

and  Boy. 

Quick.  Pr'y  thee,  honey-sweet  husband,  let  me 
bring  thee  to  Staines. 

Fist.  No ;  for  my  manly  heart  doth  yearn. — 
Bardolph,  be  blithe;  Nym,  rouse  thy  vaunting 

veins ; 
Boy,  bristle  thy  courage  up :  for  Falstaff  he  is  dead, 
And  we  must  yearn  therefore. 

Bard.  'Would  I  were  with  him  wheresome'er 
he  is,  either  in  heaven  or  in  hell ! 

Quick.  Nay,  sure  he's  not  in  hell:  he's  in 
Arthur's  bosom,  if  ever  man  went  to  Arthur's 
bosom.  'A  made  a  finer  end  and  went  away  an 
it  had  been  any  christom  child :  'a  parted  even 
just  between  twelve  and  one,  e'en  at  turning 
o'  the  tide :  for  after  I  saw  him  fumble  with  the 
sheets,  and  play  with  flowers,  and  smile  upon 
his  fingers'-ends,  I  knew  there  was  but  one 
way ;  for  his  nose  was  as  sharp  as  a  pen,  and  'a 
babbled  of  green  fields.  **  How  now,  Sir  John  ?" 
quoth  I :  '*  what,  man !  be  of  good  cheer."  So 
'a  cried  out,  "  God,  God,  God!"  three  or  four 
times.  Now  I,  to  comfort  him,  bid  him  'a 
should  not  think  of  God :  I  hoped  there  was  no 
need  to  trouble  himself  with  any  such  thoughts 
yet.  So  'a  bade  me  lay  more  clothes  on  his 
feet :  I  put  my  hand  into  the  bed,  and  felt  them, 
and  they  were  as  cold  as  any  stone :  then  I  felt 
to  his  knees,  and  so  upward  and  upward;  and 
all  was  as  cold  as  any  stone. 
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A^fNi.  They  asy  he  cried  out  of  sack. 

Quick.  Ay,  that  'a  did. 

Bard.  And  of  women. 

Quick.  Ntiy,  that  'a  did  not. 

Bai/.  Yc9,  that  'a  did;  and  said  they  were 
deviU  incarnate. 

Quick.  'A  could  never  abide  c. 
a  colour  he  never  liked. 

Boy.  'A  said  once  the  devil  would  have  him 

Quiclr.  'A  did  in  some  tort,  indeed,  handle 
women  :  hut  then  he  was  rheumatic,  and  talked 
of  the  whore  cf  Babylon. 

Boy,    Do  you  not  remember  'a  saw  a  flea 
stick  upon  Bardolph's  nose ;  and  'a  said  it  v 
black  soul  burning  in  hell-fire? 

Bard.  Well,  the  fuel  is  gone  that  mainlitined 
that  fire :  that 's  all  the  riches  I  got  iu  his  si 


Nym.  Shall  we  sliog  oiTt    The  King  will  be 
gone  from  Southampton. 

Piit.   Come,  let's  Dwuy. — My  love,  give  me 
thy  lips. 
Look  to  my  chattels  and  my  moveables- 
Let  senses  rule :  the  word  is,  "  Pitch  and  pay." 
Trust  none : 
For  oaths  are  straws,   men's  faiths  are  wafer- 

And  Holdfast  is  the  only  dog,  my  duck : 
Therefore,  cavtlo  be  thy  counsellor. 
Go,  clear  thy  crystals. — Yokefellows  in  arms. 
Let    ns    to    France :     hke    horse-leeches,    my 

To  suck,  to  suck,  the  very  blood  to  suck ! 

Boy.  And  that  is  but  tinwliolesome  food,  they 

say. 
Pitt.  Touch  her  soft  month,  and  march. 
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Bard.  Farewell,  hostess.  ^Kissing  her. 

Nym.  I  cannot  kiss,  that  is  the  humour  of  it : 
but  adieu. 
PitL  Let  housewifery  appear:  keep  close,  I 

thee  command. 
QuieJt,  Farewell;  adieu.  {^Exeunt. 


Scene  IV. — France,    ji  Room  in  the  French 

Kino's  PdUuie, 

Enter  the  French  King  attended;  the  Dauphin, 
the  Duke  OP  Burgundy,  ^/i«  Constable,  and  others. 

Fr.  King.   Thus  come  the  English  with  full 

power  upon  us ; 
And  more  than  carefully  it  us  concerns 
To  answer  royally  in  our  defences. 
Tberefore  the  Dukes  of  Berry  and  of  Bretagne, 
Of  Brabant  and  of  Orleans,  shall  make  forth. 
And   you     Prince     Dauphin,    with    all   swift 

despatah, 
To  line  and  new  repair  our  towns  of  war 
With  men  of  courage  and  with  means  defendant : 
For  England  his  approaches  makes  as  fierce 
As  waters  to  the  sucking  of  a  gulf. 
It  fits  us,  then,  to  be  as  provident 
As  fear  may  teach  us,  out  of  late  examples 
Left  by  the  fatal  and  neglected  English 
Upon  our  fields. 

Dau.  My  most  redoubted  father. 

It  is  most  meet  we  arm  us  'gainst  the  foe : 
For  peace  itself  should  not  so  dull  a  kingdom 
(Though  war  nor  no  known  quarrel  were  in 

question) 
Bat  that  defences,  musters,  preparations. 
Should  be  maintained,  assembled,  and  collected. 
As  were  a  war  in  expectation. 
Therefore  I  say,  'tis  meet  we  all  go  forth 
To  view  the  sick  and  feeble  parts  of  France : 
And  let  us  do  it  with  no  show  of  fear ; 
No,  with  no  more  than  if  we  heard  that  England 
Were  busied  with  a  Whitsun  morris-dance : 
For,  my  good  liege,  she  is  so  idly  kinged. 
Her  sceptre  so  fantastically  borne 
By  a  vain,  giddy,  shallow,  humorous  youth. 
That  fear  attends  her  not. 

Cm.  O  peace.  Prince  Dauphin  : 

YoQ  are  too  much  mistaken  in  this  King. 
Question  your  grace  the  late  ambassadors 
With  what  great  state  he  heard  their  embassy. 
How  well  supplied  with  noble  counsellors. 
How  modest  in  exception,  and  withal 
How  terrible  in  constant  resolution, 
And  you  shall  find  his  vanities  forespent 
Were  but  the  outside  of  the  Roman  Brutus, 
Covering  discretion  with  a  coat  of  folly : 


As  gardeners  do  with  ordure  hide  those  roots 
That  shall  first  spring  and  be  most  delicate. 

Dau.  Well,  't  is  not  so,  my  Lord  High  Constable : 
But  though  we  think  it  so,  it  is  no  matter : 
In  cases  of  defence  't  is  best  to  weigh 
The  enemy  more  mighty  than  he  seems ; 
So  the  proportions  of  defence  are  filled : 
Which  of  a  weak  and  niggardly  projection. 
Doth  like  a  miser  spoil  his  coat  with  scanting 
A  little  cloth. 

Fr.  King.  Think  we  King  Harry  strong : 
And,  princes,  look  you  strongly  arm  to  meet  him. 
The  kindred  of  him  hath  been  fleshed  upon  us, 
And  he  is  bred  out  of  that  bloody  strain 
That  haunted  us  in  our  familiar  paths. 
Witness  our  too  much  memorable  shame 
When  Cressy  battle  fatally  was  struck. 
And  all  our  princes  captived,  by  the  hand 
Of  that  black  name,  Edward,  Black  Prince  of 

Wales; 
Whiles  that  his  mountain  sire,   on  mountain 

standing. 
Up  in  the  air,  crowned  with  the  golden  sun. 
Saw  his  heroical  seed,  and  smiled  to  see  him 
Mangle  the  work  of  nature,  and  deface 
The  patterns  that  by  God  and  by  French  fathers 
Had  twenty  years  been  made.     This  is  a  stem 
Of  that  victorious  stock,  and  let  us  fear 
The  native  mightiness  and  fate  of  him. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mei8.    Ambassadors  from  Henry,   King    of 
England, 
Do  crave  admittance  to  your  majesty. 
Fr.  King.  We  '11  give  them  present  audience : 
Go  and  hring  them. 
[^Exeunt  Messenger  and  eertam  Lords. 
You  see  this  chase  is  hotly  followed,  friends. 
Dau.  Turn  head  and  stop  pursuit :  for  coward 
dogs 
Most  spend  their  mouths  when  what  they  seem 

to  threaten 
Runs  far  before  them.     Good  my  sovereign, 
Take  up  the  English  short,  and  let  them  know 
Of  what  a  monarchy  you  are  the  head. 
Self-love,  my  liege,  is  not  so  vile  a  sin 
As  self-neglecting. 

Re-enter  Lords,  with  Exeter  and  Train. 

Fr.  King.  From  our  brother  England  ? 

Exe.    From  him:   and  thus  he  greets  your 
majesty. 
He  wiUs  you,  in  the  name  of  God  Almighty, 
That  you  divest  yourself  and  lay  apart 
The  borrowed  glories  that,  by  gift  of  heaven. 
By  law  of  nature  and  of  nations,  'long 
To  him  and  to  his  heirs :  namely,  the  crown. 
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And  all  wide-strelchid  honoura  that  pertain 

By  cutlom  tuid  the  ordinance  of  times 

Unto  tlie  crown  of  France.     That  you  may  knon 

'Til  no  linister  nor  no  awkward  claim. 

Picked  from  the  wormholei  of  long-vanished  days. 

Nor  from  the  dust  of  old  oblivion  raked, 

He  sends  you  thia  most  memorable  line, 


[Gta 


In  every  branch  truly  demonatralive : 
Willing  you  overlook  this  pedigree. 
And   when  you  find  him  evenly  derived 
From  hi*  most  famed  of  famous  ancestors, 
Edward  the  third,  he  bids  you  then  resifpi 
Your  crown  and  kingdom,  indirectly  held 
From  him  the  native  and  true  challenger. 

Fr.  King.  Or  else  what  followa? 

Exe.   Bloody  constraint :   for  if  you  hide  the 

Even  in  your  hearts,  there  will  he  rake  for  it. 
And  therefore  in  fierce  tempests  is  he  coming, 
In  thunder  and  in  earthquake,  like  a  Jove, 
That,  if  requiring  fail,  he  will  compel: 
And  bids  you,  in  the  bowels  of  the  Lord, 
Deliver  up  the  crown,  and  to  take  mercy 
On  the  poor  souls  for  whom  this  hungry  war 
Opens  his  vasty  jaws  :  and  on  your  head 
Turns  he  the  widows'  tears,  the  orphans'  cries. 
The  deadmen's  blood,  thepining maidens' groans. 
For  husbands,  tathen,  and  betrothed  lover«, 
That  shall  be  swallowed  in  this  controversy. 
This  is  his  claim,  his  threatening,  and  my  message : 
Unlet*  the  Dauphin  be  iu  presence  here. 
To  whom  expressly  I  bring  greetiog  too. 

Fr.Ktag.  Forui.wewillconsiderofthisfurther. 
To-morrow  iball  you  bear  our  full  intent 
Back  to  our  brother  England. 


Dau.  For  the  Dauphin, 

I  stand  here  for  him  ;  wliatto  him  from  England! 
Eze.  Scorn  and  defiance :  slight  regard,  cun- 

And  anything  that  may  not  misbecome 
The  mighty  sender,  dotli  he  prize  you  at. 
Thus  says  my  King  :  and  if  your  father's  highness 
Do  not,  in  grant  of  all  demand*  at  large. 
Sweeten  the  bitter  mock  you  sent  his  majesty. 
He  'II  call  you  to  so  hot  an  answer  for  it 
That  caves  and  womby  vaultages  of  France 
Shall  chide  your  trespass,  and  return  your  mock, 
In  second  accent  of  his  ordnance. 

Dau.  Say,  if  my  father  render  fair  reply, 
It  is  against  my  will ;  for  I  desire 
Nothing  but  adds  with  England :  to  that  end. 
As  matching  to  his  youth  and  vanity, 
I  did  present  him  with  thoM  Pari*  balls. 

Exe.  He '11  niakeyour  Paris  Louvre  Hhakeforit, 
Were  it  the  mistress  court  of  mighty  Europe. 
And  he  assured  you'll  find  a  difference 
(As  we  his  subjects  have  in  wonder  found) 
Between  the  promise  of  his  greener  days 
And  these  he  masters  now.     Now  he  weighs  tinM 
Even  to  tlie  utmost  grain :   which  you  shall  read 
In  your  own  losses,  if  he  stay  in  France. 

Fr.  King.  To-morrow  shall  you  know  our  mind 
at  full. 

Ext.  Despatch  u*  with  all  speed,  lest  that  our 
King 
Come  here  himself  to  question  our  delay : 
For  he  is  footed  in  this  land  already. 

Fr.  King.  You  shall  be  soon  despatched,  with 
fair  condition*. 
A  night  it  but  small  breath  and  little  pause 
To  answer  matters  of  this  consequence.  \_E*aut. 


Cko.  lliUB  witli  imagined  vring  our  swift  scene 
flies, 
In  motion  of  no  lesa  celerity 
Than  thttt  of  thought.    Suppotelhstyouhaveieen 
The  welt-appointed  King  at  Hampton  pier 
Embark  hie  rayaity :  and  his  brave  fleet 
Witbeillien  ilreamen the  young  Plioebtu  fanning. 
Play  with  your  fancies ;  and  in  them  behold, 
Upon  the  hempen  tackle,  ship-boys  climbing: 
Hear  the  shrill  whistle  which  doth  order  give 
To  M>und«  confused:  behold  the  threaden  sailg. 
Borne  with  the  invisible  and  creeping  wind. 
Draw  the  huge  bottoms  through  tlie  furrowed  sea, 
Breaating  the  lofly  surge.    O,  do  but  tiiiiilt 
You  stand  upon  the  rirage,  and  behold 
A  city  on  the  inconstant  billows  dancing ; 
For  BO  appears  this  fleet  majestical, 
Holding  due  course  to  Harfleur.    Fallow,  fulion  I 
Grapple  your  minds  to  stemage  of  tliis  navy  ; 
And  leave  your  England,  as  dead  midnight  still. 


Guarded  with  grandsires,  babies,  and  old  women, 
Eitlier  past  or  not  arrived  to  pitli  and  puissance : 
Fur  who  is  he,  whose  chin  is  but  enriched 
Willi  one  appearing  hair,  that  will  not  follow 
These    culled    and   choice-drawn    csvsUen    to 

France  ? 
Work,  work,  your  thoughts,  and  tlierein  see  a 

siege: 
Behold  the  ordnance  on  their  carriages. 
With  fatal  mouths  gaping  on  girded  Hsrfleur. 
Suppose  the  ambassador  from  tlie  French  come* 

Tells  Harry  that  the  King  doth  offer  him 

Katharine  his  daughter,  and  with  her  to  dowry 
Some  petty  snd  unprofitable  dukedoms. 
The  offer  hkes  not:  and  the  nimble  gunner 
With  linstock  now  [he  devilish  cannon  touches, 
[Alarum;  and  ehambert  go  off. 
And  down  goes  all  before  them.     Still  be  kind, 
And  eke  out  our  performance  with  your  mind. 
IE,U. 
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Scene  I. — France.     Before  Harfleur. 

AlarufM,  Enter  Kino  Henry,  Exeter,  Bed- 
ford, GlosteRi  and  Soldiers,  with  scaling 
ladders. 

K,  Hen,   Once  more  unto  the  breach,  dear 
friends,  once  more ; 
Or  close  the  wall  up  with  our  English  dead ! 
In  peace  there 's  nothing  so  becomes  a  man 
As  modest  stillness  and  humility : 
But  when  the  blast  of  war  blows  in  our  ears. 
Then  imitate  the  action  of  the  tiger ; 
Stiffen  the  sinews,  summon  up  the  blood, 
Disguise  fair  nature  with  hard-favoured  rage : 
Then  lend  the  eye  a  terrible  aspect ; 
Let  it  pry  through  the  portage  of  the  head 
Like   the   brass  cannon:    let   the   brow    over- 
whelm it, 
As  fearfully  as  doth  a  galled  rock 
O'erhang  and  jutty  his  confounded  base, 
Swilled  with  the  wild  and  wasteful  ocean. 
Now  set  the  teeth  and  stretch  the  nostril  wide ; 
Hold   hard   the   breath,    and   bend   up    every 

spirit 
To  his  full  lieight ! — On,  on,  you  noblest  English, 
Whose  blood  is  fet  from  fathers  of  war-proof! 
Fathers  that,  like  so  many  Alexanders, 
Have  in  these  parts  from  morn  till  even  fought, 
And  sheathed  their  swords  for  lack  of  argu- 
ment. 
Dishonour  not  your  mothers :  now  attest 


That  those  whom  you  called  fathers  did  beget 

you  I 
Be  copy  now  to  men  of  grosser  blood. 
And  teach  them  how  to  war ! — And  you,  good 

yeomen, 
Whose  limbs  were  made  in  England,  shew  us 

here 
The  mettle  of  your  pasture ;  let  us  swear 
That  you  are  worth  your  breeding :  which  I  doubt 

not, 
For  there  is  none  of  you  so  mean  and  base 
That  hath  not  noble  lustre  in  your  eyes. 
I  see  you  stand  like  greyhounds  in  the  slips, 
Straining  upon  the  start.    The  game's  afoot ; 
Follow  your  spirit :  and  upon  this  charge 
Cry,  "God  for  Harry!     England!    and  Saint 

George!" 
^Exeunt.    Alarum,  and  chambers  go  of- 


Scene  II. — The  same. 

Forces  pass  over  ;  then  enter  Nym,  Bardolpb, 

Pistol,  and  Boy. 

Bard,  On,  on,  on,  on,  on !  to  the  breach,  to 
the  breach ! 

Nym.  'Pray thee,  corporal,  stay:  the  knock* 
are  too  hot ;  and,  for  mine  own  part,  I  have  not 
a  case  of  lives.  The  humour  of  it  is  too  hot, 
that  is  the  very  plaiu-song  of  it 
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Pitt.  The  plain-Bong  is  most  just :  for  humours 

do  abound ; 

Knocks  go  and  come ;  Qod*s  yassals  drop  and  die ; 

And  sword  and  shield, 

In  bloody  field, 

Doth  win  immortal  fame. 

Bay.  'Would  I  were  in  an  alehouse  in  London ! 

I  would  give  all  my  fame  for  a  pot  of  ale  and  safety. 

Put.  And  I : 

If  wishes  would  prevail  with  me, 

My  purpose  should  not  fail  with  me. 

But  thither  would  I  hie. 

Boy.  As  duly,  but  not  as  truly,  as  bird  doth  sing 

on  bough. 

Enter  Fluellen. 

Flu.   Got's  plood ! — Up  to  the  preaches,  you 
rascals !  will  you  not  up  to  the  preaches  ? 

^Driving  them  forward. 

Pitt.  Be  merciful,  great  duke,  to  men  of  mould! 
Abate  thy  rage,  abate  thy  manly  rage : 
Abate  thy  rage,  great  duke ! 
Good  bawcock,  bate  thy  rage :  use  lenity,  sweet 
chuck ! 

Nym.  These  be  good  humours ! — your  honour 
wins  bad  humours. 

[Exeimt  Nym,  Pistol,  and  Bakj>olth,  followed 
by  Fluellen. 

Boy.  As  young  as  I  am,  I  have  observed  these 
three  swashers.     I  am  boy  to  them  all  three: 
but  all  they  three,  though  they  would  serve  me, 
could  not  be  man  to  me ;  for  indeed  three  such 
sntics  do  not  amount  to  a  man.     For  Bardolph, 
he  is  white-Hvered  and  red-faced ;  by  the  means 
whereof  'a  faces  it  out,  but  fights  not.    For  Pistol, 
he  hath  a  killing  tongue  and  a  quiet  sword;  by  the 
means  whereof  'a  breaks  words  and  keeps  whole 
weapons.     For  Nym,  he  hath  heard  that  men  of 
few  words  are  the  best  men;  and  therefore  he 
scorns  to  say  his  prayers,  lest  'a  should  be 
thought  a  coward:  but  his  few  bad  words  are 
matched  with  as  few  good  deeds;  for  'a  never 
broke  any  man's  head  but  his  own;  and  that 
was  against  a  post,  when  he  was  drunk.     They 
will  steal  anything,   and  call  it  ^'purchase." 
Bardolph  stole  a  lutecase ;  bore  it  twelve  leagues, 
and  sold  it  for  three  halfpence.     Nym  and  Bar- 
dolph are  sworn  brothers  in  filching,  and  in 
Calais  they  stole  a  fire-shovel :  I  knew  by  tliat 
piece  of  service  the  men  would  carry  coals. 
They  would  have  me  as  familiar  with  men's 
pockets  as  their  gloves  or  their  handkerchiefs : 
which  makes  much  against  my  manhood,  if  I 
should  take  from  another's  pocket  to  put  into 
mine;    for  it  is  plain  pocketing  up  of  wrongs. 
I  must  leave  them,  and  seek  some  better  service : 
their  villany  goes  against  my  weak  stomach,  and 
therefore  I  must  cast  it  up.  lExit  Boy. 


Re-enter  Fluellen,  Gowzr  foUowiny. 

Gow.  Captain  Fluellen,  you  must  come  pre* 
sently  to  the  mines :  the  Duke  of  Gloster  would 
speak  with  you. 

Flu.  To  the  mines!  tell  you  the  duke  it  is 
not  so  goot  to  come  to  the  mines :  for,  look  you, 
the  mines  is  not  according  to  the  disciplines  of 
the  war ;  the  concavities  of  it  is  not  sufficient ; 
for,  look  you,  th'  athversary  (you  may  discuss 
unto  the  duke,  look  you)  is  digt  himself  four 
yards  under  the  countermines.  By  Cheshu,  I 
think  'a  will  plow  up  all,  if  there  is  not  better 
directions. 

Gow.  The  Duke  of  Gloster,  to  whom  the 
order  of  the  siege  is  given,  is  altogether  directed 
by  an  Irishman:  a  very  valiant  gentleman, 
i'  faith. 

Flu.  It  is  Captain  Macmorris,  is  it  not? 

Gow.  I  think  it  be. 

Flu.  By  Cheshu,  he  is  an  ass  as  in  the  'orld : 
I  will  verify  as  much  in  his  peard.  He  has  no 
more  directions  in  the  true  disciplines  of  the 
wars,  look  you,  of  the  Roman  disciplines,  than 
is  a  puppy-dog. 

Enter  Macmorris  and  Jamy,  at  a  distance. 

Gow.  Here  'a  comes ;  and  the  Scots  captain. 
Captain  Jamy,  with  him. 

Flu.  Captain  Jamy  is  a  marvellous  falorous 
gentleman,  that  is  certain ;  and  of  great  expedi- 
tion, and  knowledge  in  the  ancient  wars,  upon 
my  particular  knowledge  of  his  directions.  By 
Cheshu,  he  will  maintain  his  argument  as  well 
as  any  military  man  in  the  'orld,  in  the  disci- 
plines of  the  pristine  wars  of  the  Romans. 

Jamy.  I  say,  gud-day,  Captain  Fluellen. 

Flu.  God-den  to  your  worship,  goot  Captain 
Jamy. 

Gow.  How  now,  Captain  Macmorris ;  have 
you  quit  the  mines?  have  the  pioneers  given  o'er? 

Mac.  By  Chrish  la,  tish  ill  done:  the  work 
ish  give  over,  the  trumpet  sound  the  retreat. 
By  my  hand  I  swear,  and  by  my  father's  soul, 
the  work  ish  ill  done ;  it  ish  give  over :  I  would 
have  blowed  up  the  town,  so  Chrish  save  me, 
la,  in  an  hour.  O  tish  ill  done,  tish  ill  done: 
by  my  hand,  tish  ill  done ! 

Flu,  Captain  Macmorris,  I  beseech  you  now 
will  you  voutsafe  me,  look  you,  a  few  disputa- 
tions with  you,  as  partly  touching  or  concerning 
the  disciplines  of  the  war,  the  Roman  wars  f  in 
the  way  of  argument,  look  you,  and  friendly 
communication:  partly  to  satisfy  my  opinion, 
and  partly  for  the  satisfaction,  look  you,  of  my 
mind,  as  touching  the  direction  of  the  military 
discipline :  that  is  the  point. 

Jamy.    It  sail  be  very  gud,  gud  feith,  gud 
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captains  bath :    and  I  sail  quit  you  with  gud 
leve,  as  I  may  pick  occasion  ;  that  sail  I,  marry. 

Mac,  It  is  no  time  to  discourse,  so  Chrish 
save  me :  the  day  is  hot,  and  the  weatlier,  and 
the  wars,  and  the  King,  and  the  dukes :  it  is  no 
time  to  discourse.  The  town  is  beseeched,  and 
the  trumpet  calls  us  to  the  breach ;  and  we  talk, 
and,  by  Chrish,  do  nothing :  't  is  shame  for  us 
all :  so  God  sa'  me,  't  is  shame  to  stand  still ;  it 
is  shame,  by  my  hand :  and  there  is  throats  to 
be  cut,  and  works  to  be  done;  and  there  ish 
nothing  done,  so  Chrish  sa'  me,  la. 

J  amy.  By  the  mess,  ere  these  eyes  of  mine 
take  themselves  to  slumber,  aile  do  gude  service, 
or  aile  ligge  i'  the  grund  for  it ;  ay,  or  go  to 
death :  and  aile  pay  it  as  valorously  as  I  may, 
that  sail  I  surely  do ;  that  is  the  breff  and  the 
long.  Marry,  I  wad  full  fain  heard  some  ques- 
tion 'tween  you  tway. 

Flu,  Captain  Macmonis,  I  think,  look  you, 
under  your  correction,  there  is  not  many  of  your 
nation — 

Mac,  Of  my  nation !  What  ish  my  nation  ? 
ish  a  villain,  and  a  bastard,  and  a  knave,  and  a 
rascal?  What  ish  my  nation?  who  talks  of  my 
nation  ? 

Flu,  Look  you,  if  you  take  the  matter  other- 
wise than  is  meant,  Captain  Macmorris,  perad- 
venture  I  shall  think  you  do  not  use  me  with 
that  aflfability  as  in  discretion  you  ought  to  use 
me,  look  you ;  being  as  goot  a  man  as  yourself, 
both  in  the  disciplines  of  wars  and  in  the  deriva- 
tion of  my  birth,  and  in  other  particularities. 

Mac.  I  do  not  know  you  so  gond  a  man  as 
myself:  so  Chrish  save  me,  I  will  cut  off  your 
head. 

Gow,  Gentlemen  both,  you  will  mistake  each 
other. 

Jamy,  Au !  that's  a  foul  fault. 

\^A  parley  sounded. 

Gow.  The  town  sounds  a  parley. 

Flu.  Captain  Macmorris,  when  there  is  more 
better  opportunity  to  be  required,  look  you,  I 
will  be  so  bold  as  to  tell  you  I  know  the  disci- 
plines of  war;  and  there  is  an  end.       lExeunt. 


Scene  III. — TTie  tame.    Before  the  Gatet  of 

Harfleur. 

7^he  Governor  and  iome  Citizens  on  (he  walls ; 
fhe  English  Forces  below.  Enter  KingHeney 
and  his  Train. 

K,  Hen,  How  yet  resolves  the  governor  of  the 
town? 
Tills  is  the  latest  parle  we  will  admit : 


Therefore  to  our  best  mercy  give  yourselves, 

Or,  like  to  men  proud  of  destruction, 

Defy  us  to  our  worst :  for,  as  1  am  a  soldier 

(A  name  that  in  my  thoughts  becomes  me  best), 

If  I  begin  the  battery  once  again, 

I  will  not  leave  the  half-achieved  Harfleur 

Till  in  her  ashes  she  lie  buried. 

The  gates  of  mercy  shall  be  all  shut  up. 

And  the  fleshed  soldier,  rough  and  hard  of  heart, 

In  liberty  of  bloody  hand  shall  range 

With  conscience  wide  as  hell ;  mowing  like  grass 

Your  fresh-fair  virgins  and  your  flowering  infants. 

What  is  it  then  to  me,  if  impious  war, 

Arrayed  in  flames,  like  to  the  prince  of  fiends, 

Do,  with  his  smirched  complexion,  all  fell  feats 

Enlinked  to  waste  and  desolation  ? 

What  is  *t  to  me,  when  you  yourselves  are  cause. 

If  your  pure  maidens  fall  into  the  hand 

Of  hot  and  forcing  violation? 

What  rein  can  hold  licentious  wickedness, 

When  down  the  hill  he  holds  his  fierce  career? 

We  may  as  bootless  spend  our  vain  command 

Upon  the  enraged  soldiers  in  their  spoil, 

As  send  precepts  to  the  Leviatlian 

To  come  ashore.    Therefore  you  men  of  Harflenr, 

Take  pity  of  your  town  and  of  your  people, 

Whiles  yet  my  soldiers  are  in  my  command ; 

Whiles  yet  the  cool  and  temperate  wind  of  grace 

O'erblows  the  filthy  and  contagious  clouds 

Of  deadly  murder,  spoil,  and  villany. 

If  not,  why,  in  a  moment,  look  to  see 

The  blind  and  bloody  soldier  with  foul  hand 

Defile  the  locks  of  your  shrill-shrieking  daughters ; 

Your  fathers  taken  by  the  silver  beards, 

And  their  most  reverend  heads  dashed  to  the  walls; 

Your  naked  infants  spitted  upon  pikes ; 

Whiles  the  mad  mothers  with  their  howls  confused 

Do  break  the  clouds,  as  did  the  wives  of  Jewry 

At  Herod's  bloody-hunting  slaughtermen. 

What  say  you?  will  you  yield,  and  this  avoid: 

Or,  guilty  in  defence,  be  thus  destroyed? 

Gov,  Our  expectation  hath  this  day  an  end : 
The  Dauphin,  whom  of  succour  we  entreated, 
Returns  us  that  his  powers  are  not  yet  ready 
To  raise  so  great  a  siege.     Therefore,  dread  King, 
We  yield  our  town  and  lives  to  thy  soft  mercy : 
Enter  our  gates ;  dispose  of  us  and  ours ; 
For  we  no  longer  are  defensible. 

K,  Hen.  Open  your  gates.— Come,  uncle  Exeter, 

Go  you  and  enter  Harfleur ;  there  remain, 
And  fortify  it  strongly  'gainst  the  French : 
Use  mercy  to  them  all.     For  us,  dear  uncle. 
The  winter  coming  on,  and  sickness  growing 
Upon  our  soldiers,  we  'II  retire  to  Calais. 
To-night  in  Harfleur  will  we  be  your  guest : 
To-morrow  for  the  march  are  we  addrest. 

IFhurish,     The  King,  ^.  enter  the  torn. 
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ScEHB  IV. — Rouen.  A  Boom  in  the  Palace. 
Enlrr  Katharine  and  Alice. 

Kath.  Alice,  tu  at  etli  tn  AvgUterre,  et  lu 
parlti  bitn  U  language. 

Alice.   Ua  pea,  madame. 

Kalh.  JeUprie,m'en»eignt»;  ilfautqucj'ap- 
preime  a  parler. — Comment  appeliex  vout  la  main, 
n  Angloi*  I 

Alice.  La  main  t  elie  ell  appellie,  de  hand. 

Kalh.  De  hand.     El  It  doigttt 

Alice.  LeidoigU!  ma foy, je oublie Ut doigle ; 
mui  je  me  uumendrag.  Let  doiglt  ?  je  penie 
ju'  ill  lont  appellf  de  lingrM ;  oag,  de  fingTei. 

Katk.  La  main,  de  hand ;  let  doigti,  de  lingrea. 
Jepenie  queje  tuit  le  btm  eicolier.  Tag  gagni 
deux  moll  d  'Angloit  viitement.    Comment  appeliez 

Alice.  Lei  onglct  T  lei  appellont,  de  nails. 
Kath.   De  nails.     EicoHlez ;   dilei  mog  li  je 
parte  bien :  de  hand,  de  fingres,  de  naiU. 

Alice.   Ceil  bien  dH,  madame  ;  il  tit  fort  ban 

Katk.  Dilti  mog  en  Aagloii,  le  brat. 


jiUee.  De  erm,  madame. 

Katk.  Et  le  coude. 

Alice.  De  elbow. 

Kath.  Ds  elbow. — Je  m'  en  failx  la  rtpititton 
de  tout  lei  moll  que  votii  m' avtx  apprit  dii  d 
prtienl. 

Aliee.Tleit  Irop  di^cile,madame,  com  mejepeme. 

Kalh.  Excuiexmoy,  Alice;  eieoutez:  Dehand, 
de  lingre,  de  nails,  de  arm,  de  bQbow. 

AUce.  De  elbow,  madame. 

Kalh.  0  Seigneur  DIeu !  je  m'  en  ouUie :  De 
elbow.     Comment  appeUea.  vota  le  col? 

Alice,  De  neck,  madame. 

Katk.  De  neck.     Et  le  rnenton  ! 

Alice.  De  chin. 

Kath.  De  sin.  Le  col,  de  neck:  le  menlon, 
de  sin. 

Alice.  Oug.  Saufvotlre  hormear :  eit  veritt, 
voui  prononcet  let  molt  auiii  droiet  que  lei  nat^t 
(f  Angleterre. 

Kath.  Je  ne  doutt  point  d'  apprendre  par  ta 
grace  de  Dieu ;  tt  tn  ptu  de  tempi. 

Alice.  N '  avex  voui  pai  deja  oublii  ee  que  je 
eoiu  ag  enieignie  ? 
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Kath,  Non,  je  reciteray  h  voum  promptement, 
De  hand,  de  fingre,  de  mails, — 

Alice.  De  nails,  madame. 

Kath.  De  nails,  de  arme,  de  ilbow. 

Alice.  Sauf  vostre  honneur^  de  elbow. 

Kath.  Ainti  dis  je :  de  elbow,  de  neck,  et  de 
sin.     Comment  appellex  voum  le  pieda  et  la  robe  t 

Alice.  De  foot,  madame ^  et  de  coun. 

Kath.  De  foot  et  de  coun  f  O  Seigneur  Dieu  ! 
ces  sont  mots  de  son  mauvaisj  corruptible,  grosse 
et  impudique,  et  non  pour  les  dames  d '  hottneur 
d '  user.  Je  ne  voudrois  prononcer  ces  mots  devant 
les  seigneurs  de  France  pour  tout  le  monde.  II 
faut  de  foot  et  de  coun,  neant-moins. —  Je  reciteray 
une  autre  fois  ma  le^on  ensemble :  De  hand,  de 
fingre,  de  nails,  de  arm,  de  elbow,  de  neck,  de 
sin,  de  foot,  de  coun. 

Alice.  Excellent f  madame! 

Kath.  C  est  assez  pour  une  fois :  allons  nous 
d  disner.  {_Exeunt. 


Scene  V. — The  same.     Another  Room  in  the 

Palace. 

Enter  the  French  Kino,  the  Dauphin,  Duke  of 
Bourbon,  the  Constable  of  France,  and  others. 

Fr.  King.  T  is  certain  he  hath  passed  the  river 
Somme. 

Con.  And  if  he  be  not  fought  withal,  my  lord, 
Let  us  not  live  in  France :  let  us  quit  all, 
And  give  our  vineyards  to  a  barbarous  people. 

Dau.  0  Dieu  vivant !  shall  a  few  sprays  of  us, 
The  emptying  of  our  fathers'  luxury, 
Our  scions,  put  in  wild  and  savage  stock, 
Spurt  up  so  suddenly  into  the  clouds, 
And  overlook  their  grafters  ? 

Bour.  Normans,  but  bastard  Normans,  Nor- 
man bastards ! 
Mort  demavief  if  they  march  along 
Unfought  withal,  but  I  will  sell  my  dukedom 
To  buy  a  slobbery  and  a  dirty  farm 
In  that  nook-shotten  isle  of  Albion. 

Con.  Dieu  de  battailes  !  where  have  they  this 
mettle? 
Is  not  their  climate  foggy,  raw,  and  dull? 
On  whom,  as  in  despite,  the  sun  looks  pale, 
Killing  their  fruit  with  frowns?  Can  sodden  water, 
A  drench  for  sur-reined  jades,  their  barley  broth, 
Decoct  their  cold  blood  to  such  a  valiant  heat ; 
And  shall  our  quick  blood,  spirited  with  wine. 
Seem  frosty  ?    O,  for  honour  of  our  land. 
Let  us  not  hang  like  roping  icicles 
Upon  our  houses'  thatch,  whiles  a  more  frosty 

people 
Sweat  drops  of  gallant  youth  in  our  rich  fields : 
Poor  we  may  call  them,  in  their  native  lords. 


Dau.  By  faith  and  honour. 
Our  madams  mock  at  us ;  and  plainly  say 
Our  mettle  is  bred  out,  and  they  will  give 
Their  bodies  to  the  lust  of  English  youth. 
To  new-store  France  with  bastard  warriors. 

Bour.  They  bid  us  to  the  English  dancing- 
schools. 
And  teach  lavoltas  high  and  swift  corantos : 
Saying  our  g^ace  is  only  in  our  heels, 
And  that  we  are  most  lofty  runaways. 

Fr.  King.  Where  is  Montjoy  the  herald?  speed 
him  hence : 
Let  him  greet  England  with  our  sharp  defiance. — 
Up,  princes ;  and,  with  spirit  of  honour  edged, 
More  sharper  than  your  swords,  hie  to  the  field. 
Charles  Delabret,  High  Constable  of  France ; 
You,  Dukes  of  Orleans,  Bourbon,  and  of  Berry, 
Alen^on,  Brabant,  Bar,  and  Burgundy ; 
Jaques  Chatillion,  Rambures,  Vaudemont, 
Beaumont,  Grandpr6,  Roussi,  and  Fauconbeig, 
Foix,  Lestrale,  Bouciqualt,  and  Charolois ; 
High  dukes,  great  princes,  barons,  lords,  and 

knights, 
For  your  great  seats  now  quit  you  of  great  shames. 
Bar  Harry  England,  that  sweeps  through  our  land 
With  pennons  painted  in  the  blood  of  Harfleur : 
Rush  on  his  host  as  doth  the  melted  snow 
Upon  the  vallies,  whose  low  vassal  seat 
The  Alps  doth  spit  and  void  his  rheum  upon. 
Go  down  upon  him  (you  have  power  enough), 
And  m  a  captive  chariot  into  Rouen 
Bring  him  our  prisoner. 

Con.  This  becomes  the  great. 

Sorry  am  I  his  numbers  are  so  few. 
His  soldiers  sick,  and  famished  in  their  march : 
For  I  am  sure,  when  he  shall  see  our  army, 
He'  11  drop  his  heart  into  the  sink  of  fear, 
And,  for  achievement,  offer  us  his  ransom. 

Fr.  King.  Therefore,  lord  constable,  haste  on 
Montjoy, 
And  let  him  say  to  England  that  we  send 
To  know  what  willing  ransom  he  will  give. — 
Prince  Dauphin,  you  shall  stay  with  us  in  Rouen. 
Dau.  Not  so,  I  do  beseech  your  majesty. 
Fr.  King.  Be  patient,  for  you  shall  remain  with 
us. — 
Now  forth,  lord  constable,  and  princes  all ; 
And  quickly  bring  us  word  of  England's  fall. 

[Exewat. 


Scene  VI. — The  English  Camp  in  Picardy. 

Enter  Gower  and  Fluellen. 

Gow.  How  now.  Captain  Fluellen :  come  yon 
from  the  bridge  ? 
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Flu.  I  assure  you  there  U  very  excellent  service 
committed  at  the  pridge. 

Gow.  Is  the  Duke  of  Exeter  safe? 

/Ttf.  The  Duke  of  Exeter  is  as  magnanimous 
as  Agamemnon ;  and  a  man  that  I  love  and  ho- 
nour with  my  soul,  and  my  heart,  and  my  duty, 
and  my  life,  and  my  livings,  and  my  uttermost 
powers :  he  is  not  (God  he  praised  and  pleased !) 
any  hurt  in  the  'orld,  hut  keeps  the  pridge  most 
valiantly,  with  excellent  discipline.  There  is  an 
ensign  there  at  the  pridge,  I  think  in  my  very 
conscience  he  is  as  valiant  as  Marc  Antony ;  and 
he  is  a  man  of  no  estimation  in  the  'orld :  hut  I 
did  see  him  do  gallant  service. 

Gow,  What  do  you  call  him  ? 

Hu,  He  is  called  Ancient  Pistol. 

Gow.  I  know  him  not. 

Enter  Pistol. 

Flu.  Do  you  not  know  him  ?    Here  comes  the 
man. 

Pitt.  Captain,  I  thee  heseech  to  do  me  favours : 
The  Duke  of  Exeter  doth  love  thee  well. 

Flu,  Ay,  I  praise  Got;  and  I  have  merited 
some  love  at  his  hands. 

Pitt.  Bardolph,  a  soldier  firm  and  sound  of 
heart. 
Of  huxom  valour,  hath,  hy  cruel  fate. 
And  giddy  Fortune's  furious  fickle  wheel, 
That  goddess  blind, 
That  stands  upon  the  roUing  restless  stone, — 

f7ii.  By  your  patience.  Ancient  Pistol.  Fortune 
is  painted  plind,  with  a  muffler  before  her  eyes, 
to  signify  to  you  that  Fortune  is  plind.  And  she 
is  painted  also  with  a  wheel ;  to  signify  to  you, 
(which  is  the  moral  of  it)  that  she  is  turning,  and 
inconstant,  and  variations,  and  mutahilities :  and 
her  foot,  look  you,  is  fixed  upon  a  spherical  stone, 
which  rolls,  and  rolls,  and  rolls : — in  good  truth 
the  poet  is  make  a  most  excellent  description  of 
Fortune.  Fortune  look  you,  is  an  excellent 
moral. 

Pitt,  Fortune  is  Bardolph's  foe  and  frowns  on 
him; 
For  he  hath  stolen  a  pix,  and  hanged  must 'a  be : 
A  damned  death ! 

Let  gallows  gape  for  dog,  let  man  go  free. 
And  let  not  hemp  his  windpipe  suffocate : 
Bat  Exeter  hath  given  the  doom  of  death. 
For  pix  of  little  price. 

Therefore,  go  speak ;  the  duke  will  hear  thy  voice; 
And  let  not  Bardolph's  vital  thread  be  cut 
With  edge  of  penny-cord,  and  vile  reproach. 
Speak,  captain,  for  his  life,  and  I  will  thee  requite. 

Flu.  Ancient  Pistol,  I  do  partly  understand 
yom'  meaning. 

Pitt.  Why  then,  rejoice  therefore. 


Flu.  Certainly,  ancient,  it  is  not  a  thing  to  re- 
joice at :  for  if,  look  you,  he  were  my  brother,  I 
would  desire  the  duke  to  use  his  goot  pleasure, 
and  put  him  to  executions :  for  disciplines  ought 
to  be  used. 

Pitt.  Die  and  be  damned ;  and  fyo  for  thy 
friendship ! 

Flu.  It  is  well. 

Pitt.  The  fig  of  Spain  I  lExit  Pistol. 

Flu.  Very  goot. 

Gow.  Why  this  is  an  arrant  counterfeit  rascal; 
I  remember  him  now :  a  bawd,  a  cutpurse. 

Flu.  I  '11  assure  you  'a  uttered  as  prave  'ords 
at  the  pridge  as  you  shall  see  in  a  summer's  day. 
But  it  is  very  well :  what  he  has  spoke  to  me,  that 
is  well,  I  warrant  you,  when  time  is  serve. 

Gow.  Why,  'tis  a  gull,  a  fool,  a  rogue;  that 
now  and  then  goes  to  the  wars,  to  grace  himself, 
at  his  return  into  London,  under  the  form  of  a 
soldier.  And  such  fellows  are  perfect  in  great 
commanders'  names :  and  they  wiU  learn  you  by 
rote  where  services  were  done ; — at  such  and  such 
a  sconce,  at  such  a  breach,  at  such  a  convoy : 
who  came  off  bravely,  who  was  shot,  who  dis- 
graced, what  terms  the  enemy  stood  on :  and 
this  they  con  perfectly  in  the  phrase  of  war,  which 
they  trick  up  with  new-tuned  oaths.  And  what 
a  beard  of  the  general's  cut,  and  a  horrid  suit  of 
the  camp,  will  do  among  foaming  bottles  and  ale- 
washed  wits,  is  wonderful  to  be  thought  on.  But 
you  must  learn  to  know  such  slanders  of  the  age, 
or  else  you  may  be  marvellously  mistook. 

Flu.  I  tell  you  what,  Captain  Gower;  I  do 
perceive  he  is  not  the  man  that  he  would  gladly 
make  show  to  the  'orld  he  is :  if  I  find  a  hole  in 
his  coat,  I  will  tell  him  my  mind.  ^Drutn  heard.^ 
Hark  you,  the  King  is  coming ;  and  I  must  speak 
with  him  from  the  pridge. 

Enter  King  Henry,  Gloster,  and  Soldiers. 

Flu.  Got  pless  your  majesty ! 

K.  Hen.  How  now,  Fluellen :  camest  thou 
from  the  bridge? 

Flu,  Ay,  so  please  your  majesty.  The  Duke 
of  Exeter  has  very  gallantly  maintained  the 
pridge:  the  French  is  gone  off,  look  you,  and 
there  is  gallant  and  most  prave  passages.  Marry, 
th'  athversary  was  have  possession  of  the  pridge ; 
but  he  is  enforced  to  retire,  and  the  Duke  of 
Exeter  is  master  of  the  pridge.  I  can  tell  your 
majesty  the  duke  is  a  prave  man. 

K.  Hen.  What  men  have  you  lost,  Fluellen? 

Flu.  The  perdition  of  th'  athversary  hath  been 
very  great,  very  reasonable  great :  marry,  for  my 
part,  I  think  the  duke  hath  lost  never  a  man  but 
one  that  is  like  to  be  executed  for  robbing  a 
church ;  one  Bardolph,  if  your  majesty  know  the 
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man.  His  face  is  all  bubuckles,  and  whelks, 
and  knobs,  and  flames  of  fire ;  and  his  lips  plows 
at  his  nose,  and  it  is  like  a  coal  of  fire,  sometimes 
plue  and  sometimes  red :  but  his  nose  is  executed 
and  his  fire  's  out. 

K.  Hen,  We  would  have  all  such  offenders  so 
cut  off:  and  we  give  express  charge  that,  in  our 
marches  through  the  country,  there  be  nothing 
compelled  from  the  villages,  nothing  taken  but 
paid  for ;  none  of  the  French  upbraided  or  abused 
in  disdainful  language.  For  when  lenity  and 
cruelty  play  for  a  kingdom,  the  gentler  gamester 
is  the  soonest  winner. 

Tucket  sounds.    Enter  Montjoy. 


Mont,  You  know  me  by  my  habit.  , 

K,  Hen,  Well  then,  I  know  thee :  what  shall 
I  know  of  thee  ? 

Mont,  My  master's  mind. 

K,  Hen,  Unfold  it 

Mont,  Thus  says  my  King: — Say  thou  to 
Harry  of  England, — ^Though  we  seemed  dead, 
we  did  but  sleep :  advantage  is  a  better  soldier 
than  rashness.  Tell  him  we  could  have  rebuked 
him  at  Harfleur,  but  that  we  thought  not  good 
to  bruise  an  injury  till  it  were  full  ripe :  now  we 
speak  upon  our  cue,  and  our  voice  is  imperial : 
England  shall  repent  his  folly,  see  his  weakness, 
and  admire  our  sufferance.  Bid  him,  therefore, 
consider  of  his  ransom ;  which  must  proportion 
the  losses  we  have  borne,  the  subjects  we  have  lost, 
the  disgrace  we  have  digested :  which  in  weight 
to  re-answer  his  pettiness  would  bow  under. 
For  our  losses,  his  exchequer  is  too  poor;  for 
the  efiusion  of  our  blood,  the  muster  of  his  king- 
dom too  faint  a  number ;  and  for  our  disgrace, 
his  own  person,  kneeling  at  our  feet,  but  a  weak 
and  worthless  satisfaction.  To  this  add  defiance: 
and  tell  him,  for  conclusion,  he  hath  betrayed  his 
followers,  whose  condemnation  is  pronounced. — 
So  far  my  Kmg  and  master ;  so  much  my  office. 

K,  Hen,  What  is  thy  name  ?  I  know  thy  quality. 

Mont,  Montjoy. 

K,  Hen,  Thou  dost  thy  office  fairly.  Turn  thee 
back. 
And  tell  thy  King,  I  do  not  seek  him  now, 
But  could  be  willing  to  march  on  to  Calais 
Without  impeachment :  for,  to  say  the  sooth 
(Though  'tis  no  wisdom  to  confess  so  much 
Unto  an  enemy  of  craft  and  vantage), 
My  people  are  with  sickness  much  enfeebled ; 
My  numbers  lessened ;  and  those  few  I  have 
Almost  no  better  than  so  many  French : 
Who  when  they  were  in  health,  I  tell  thee,  herald, 
I  thought  upon  one  pair  of  English  legs 
Did  march  three  Frenchmen. — Yet  forgive  me, 
God, 


That  I  do  brag  thus ! — this  your  air  of  France 
Hath  blown  that  vice  in  me :  I  must  repent. 
Go,  therefore,  tell  thy  master  here  I  am : 
My  ransom  is  this  firail  and  worthless  trunk ; 
My  army  but  a  weak  and  sickly  guard : 
Yet,  God  before,  tell  him  we  will  come  on, 
Though  France  himself  and  such  another  neigh- 
bour 
Stand  in  our  way.     There 's  for  thy   labour, 

Montjoy. 
Go  bid  thy  master  well  advise  himself: 
If  we  may  pass,  we  will ;  if  we  be  hindered, 
We  shall  your  tawny  ground  with  your  red  blood 
Discolour :  and  so,  Mon^oy,  fare  you  well 
The  sum  of  all  our  answer  is  but  this : 
We  would  not  seek  a  battle  as  we  are ; 
Nor,  as  we  are,  we  say  we  will  not  shun  it : 
So  tell  your  master. 

Mont,  I  shall  deliver  so.     Thanks  to  your 
highness.  .  \^ExU  Mont  jot. 

Gloe,  I  hope  they  will  not  come  upon  us  now. 
K,  Hen,  We  are  in  God's  hand,  brother,  not 
in  theirs. 
March  to  the  bridge ;  it  now  draws  toward  night. 
Beyond  the  river  we  '11  encamp  ourselves ; 
And  on  to-morrow  bid  tliem  march  away. 

[^Exeunt, 


Scene  VII. — The  French  Camp  near  Agincourt 

Enter  the  Constable  of  France,  the  Lord 
Rambures,  the  Duke  op  Orleans,  the  Daufuin, 

and  others. 

Con,  Tut  1 1  have  the  best  armour  of  the  world. 
— 'Would  it  were  day  I 

OrL  You  have  an  excellent  armour :  but  let 
my  horse  have  his  due. 

Con,  It  is  the  best  horse  of  Europe. 

Orl,  Will  it  never  be  morning  ? 

Dau,  My  lord  of  Orleans  and  my  Lord  High 
Constable,  you  talk  of  horse  and  armour, — 

Orl,  You  are  as  well  provided  of  both  as  any 
prince  in  the  world. 

Dau,  What  a  long  night  is  this ! — I  will  not 
change  my  horse  with  any  that  treads  but  on 
four  pasterns.  Cs,  ha  !  He  bounds  from  the 
earth  as  if  his  entrails  were  hairs :  le  cheval  volwtj 
the  Pegasus,  qui  a  les  narines  defeu  !  When  I 
bestride  him  I  soar,  I  am  a  hawk.  He  trots  the 
air:  the  earth  sings  when  he  touches  it;  tlie 
basest  horn  of  his  hoof  is  more  musical  than  the 
pipe  of  Hermes. 

Orl,  He 's  the  colour  of  the  nutmeg. 

Dau,  And  of  the  heat  of  the  ginger.  It  is  i 
beast  for  Perseus :  he  is  pure  air  and  fire,  and  the 
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dull  elements  of  earth  ami  irater  never  appear  in 
him,  but  only  in  patient  stillness  while  his  rider 
mounts  him.  He  is  indeed  a  horse ;  and  all  other 
jades  you  may  call  beasts. 

Con,  Indeed,  my  lord,  it  is  a  most  absolute 
snd  excellent  horse. 

Datu  It  is  a  prince  of  palfreys :  his  neigh  is 
like  the  bidding  of  a  monarch,  and  his  countenance 
enforces  homage. 

OrL  No  more,  cousin. 

Dau.  Nay,  the  man  hath  no  wit  that  cannot, 
from  the  rising  of  the  lark  to  the  lodging  of  the 
Iamb,  vary  deserved  praise  on  my  palfrey.  It  is 
a  theme  as  fluent  as  the  sea :  turn  the  sands  into 
eloquent  tongues,  and  my  horse  is  argument  for 
them  all :  'tis  a  subject  for  a  sovereign  to  reason 
00,  and  for  a  sovereign's  sovereign  to  ride  on ; 
and  for  the  world  (familiar  to  us,  and  imknown) 
to  lay  apart  their  particular  functions,  and  wonder 
at  him.  I  once  writ  a  sonnet  in  his  praise,  and 
began  thus :  **  Wonder  of  nature," — 

OrL  1  have  heard  a  sonnet  begin  so  to  one's 
mistress. 

Dau,  Then  did  they  imitate  that  which  I  com- 
posed to  my  courser :  for  my  horse  is  my  mistress. 

Orl,  Your  mistress  bears  well. 

Dau.  Me  well :  which  is  the  prescript  praise 
and  perfection  of  a  good  and  particular  mistress. 

Con,  Mafoy  !  the  other  day,  methought,  your 
mistress  shrewdly  shook  your  back. 

Dau.  So  perhaps  did  yours. 

Con.  Mine  was  not  bridled. 

Dau.  O !  then  belike  she  was  old  and  gentle, 
and  you  rode  like  a  kerne  of  Ireland,  your  French 
hose  off  and  in  your  strait  trossers. 

Con.  You  have  good  judgment  in  horseman- 
ship. 

Dau.  Be  warned  by  me,  then :  they  that  ride 
so,  and  ride  not  warily,  fall  into  foul  bogs.  I 
had  rather  have  my  horse  to  my  mistress. 

Con.  I  had  as  lief  have  my  mistress  a  jade. 

Dau.  I  tell  thee,  constable,  my  mistress  wears 
her  own  hair. 

Con.  I  could  make  as  true  a  boast  as  that  if  I 
had  a  sow  to  my  mistress. 

Dau.  "  Le  chien  ett  retoumi  &  son  propre  vo- 
miuement,  ei  la  iruie  lavie  au  hourhier :"  thou 
makest  use  of  anything. 

Con.  Yet  do  I  not  use  my  horse  for  my  mis- 
tress ;  or  any  such  proverb,  so  little  kin  to  the 
purpose. 

Aisi.  My  lord  constable,  the  armour  that  I 
•aw  in  your  tent  to-night,  are  those  stars  or  suns 
upon  it? 

Con.  Stars,  my  lord. 

Dau.  Some  of  them  will  fall  to-morrow,  I  hope. 

Con,  And  yet  my  sky  shall  not  want. 


Dau.  Tliat  may  be,  for  you  bear  a  many  supei^ 
fluousty;  and  'twere  more  honour  some  were 
away. 

Con.  Even  as  your  horse  bears  your  praises ; 
who  would  trot  as  well  were  some  of  your  brags 
dismounted. 

Dau.  'Would  I  were  able  to  load  him  with  his 
desert! — Will  it  never  be  day? — I  will  trot  to- 
morrow a  mile,  and  my  way  shall  be  paved  with 
English  faces. 

Con.  I  will  not  say  so,  for  fear  I  should  be 
faced  out  of  my  way  :  but  I  would  it  were  morn- 
ing, for  I  would  fain  be  about  the  ears  of  the 
English. 

Ram.  Who  will  go  to  hazard  with  me  for 
twenty  English  prisoners  ? 

Con.  You  must  first  go  yourself  to  hazard  ere 
you  have  them. 

Dau.  'Tis  midnight;  I  '11  go  arm  myself. 

lExit. 

Orl.  The  Dauphin  longs  for  morning. 

Bam.  He  longs  to  eat  the  English. 

Con.  I  think  he  will  eat  all  he  kills. 

Orl.  By  the  white  hand  of  my  lady,  he's  a 
gallant  prince. 

Con.  Swear  by  her  foot,  that  she  may  tread 
out  the  oath. 

Orl.  He  is  simply  the  most  active  gentleman 
of  France. 

Con.  Doing  is  activity;  and  he  will  still  be 
doing. 

OrL  He  never  did  harm  that  I  heard  of. 

Con.  Nor  will  do  none  to-morrow:  he  will 
keep  that  good  name  still. 

Orl.  I  know  him  to  be  valiant. 

Con.  I  was  told  that  by  one  that  knows  him 
better  than  you. 

OrL  What's  he? 

Con.  Marry,  he  told  me  so  himself:  and  he 
said  he  cared  not  who  knew  it. 

OrL  He  needs  not ;  it  is  no  hidden  virtue  in  him. 
^  Con.  By  my  faith,  sir,  but  it  is ;  never  any- 
body saw  it  but  his  lackey :  't  is  a  hooded  valour, 
and  when  it  appears  it  will  bate. 

OrL  "  111  will  never  said  well." 

Con.  I  will  cap  that  proverb  with  **  There  is 
flattery  in  friendship." 

OrL  And  I  will  take  up  that  with  "  Give  the 
devil  his  due." 

Con.  Well  placed:  there  stands  your  friend 
for  the  devil.  Have  at  the  very  eye  of  that 
proverb  with  "  A  pox  of  the  devil." 

Orl.  You  are  the  better  at  proverbs  by  how 
much  "  A  fool's  bolt  is  soon  shot." 

Con.  You  have  shot  over. 

OrL  'Tis  not  the  first  time  you  were  over- 
shot 
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EtUtr  a  Meisenger. 

Met*.  My  Lard  High  Comtable,  the  English 
lie  within  fifteen  hundred  paces  of  your  tent. 

Con.  Who  hath  meouired  the  ground? 

Mtu.  The  Lord  Grandpri. 

Con.  A  valiant  and  most  expert  gentleman. — 
'Would  it  were  day  I — Ala«,  pctor  Hairy  of  Eng- 
land !  he  longs  not  for  the  dawning  as  we  do. 

OtL  What  a  wretched  and  peevish  fellow  it 
thia  King  of  England,  to  mope  with  his  fat- 
brained  follower*  so  for  out  of  his  knowledge  I 

Con,  If  the  English  bad  any  apprehension 
they  would  run  avray. 

Ori.  That  they  lack ;  for  if  their  heads  had 
any  intellectual  armour  they  could  never  wear 
auch  heavy  headpieces. 

Ham,  That  island  of  England  breeds  very 
valiant  creatures :  their  mastiffs  are  of  unmatch- 
able  courage. 


Orl.  Foolish  CUTS  1  that  run  winking  into  the 
mouth  of  a  Russian  bear,  and  have  their  heads 
crushed  like  rotten  apples.  You  may  as  well 
say,  that's  avaliant  flea  that  dare  eat  his  break- 
fast on  the  lip  of  a  lion. 

Cim.  Just,  just.  And  Um  men  do  sympa- 
thice  with  the  mastiffs  in  rohustious  and  rough 
coining  on,  leaving  their  wits  with  their  wives: 
and  then  give  them  great  meals  of  beef^  and  bon 
and  steel,  thej  will  eat  like  wolves  and  fight  like 

Orl.  Ay,  hut  these  English  are  shrewdly  out 
of  beef. 

Con.  Then  we  shall  find  to-morrow  they  have 
only  stomachs  to  eat,  and  none  to  SghL — Now 
is  it  time  to  arm :  come,  shall  we  about  itt 

OrL  It  is  now  two  o'clock ;  but  let  me  see,— 

We  shall  hare  each  a  hundred  Englishmen. 

[Estmt. 


KMTEE   CMOBUJE. 


CW.  Now  entertain  ciMijecture  of  a  time 
When  cieeping  nnnnUT  and  the  poring  dark 
nUi  tbe  wide  venel  of  the  uniTerw. 
From  cMop  to  camp,  through  the  foul  womb  of 

night, 
Tbe  ham  of  either  army  itiUjr  loundi, 
That  the  fixed  sentinel*  almoit  receive 
The  lecret  whispen  of  each  other'i  watch ; 
Fire  antwera  fire,  and  through  their  paty  flamei 
Each  battle  seee  the  other'a  umbered  face : 
Steed  threaten*  (teed,  in  high  and  hoaitful  neighi 
Piercing  the  night's  doll  ear ;  and  from  the  tente. 
The  armouren,  accomplishing  the  knights, 
With  busy  hammers  closing  rivets  up. 
Give  dreadfii]  note  of  preparation. 
The  coonby  cock*  do  crow,  the  eloclcs  do  toll. 
And  the  third  hour  of  drowsy  morning  name. 
Prond  of  their  numbers  and  tecnre  in  soul. 
The  confident  and  ovei^lusty  French 
Do  tbe  low-rated  English  play  at  dice. 
And  chide  the  cripple  tardy-gaited  night. 
Who,  like  a  foul  and  ugly  witch,  doth  limp 
Sotedimslyaway.   The  poor  cmidemnM  English, 
Like  sacrifices,  by  tbeir  watchfiil  fire* 
Sit  patiently,  and  inly  ruminate 
The  morning's  danger ;  and  tbeir  gesture  sad. 
Investing  lank-lean  cheeks  and  war-woro  coats, 


Presentelb  tbem  unto  tbe  gazing  moon 
So  many  horrid  gboats.    O  now,  who  will  behold 
The  royal  captain  of  this  rained  band, 
Walking  Ihtm  watch  to  watch,  from  tent  to  tent. 
Let  bim  cry,  "  Praise  and  glory  on  bis  head  1" 
For  forth  he  goes,  and  Tiiita  all  his  host ; 
Bid*  them  good-morrow,  with  a  modest  smile ; 
And  calls  them brotheis,  friends,  and  countTjmien. 
Upon  bis  royal  face  there  i*  no  note 
How  dread  an  army  hath  enrounded  him ; 
Nor  dotb  be  dedicate  one  jot  of  colour 
Unto  the  weaiy  and  all-watchfd  night; 
But  freshly  looks,  and  overbears  attaint 
With  cheerful  semblance  and  sweet  majesty ; 
That  every  wretch,  pining  and  pale  before. 
Beholding  bim,  plucks  comfort  fh>m  his  look* ; 
A  largess  univerwl,  like  tbe  *un, 
His  liberal  eye  doth  give  to  every  one, 
Thawing  cold  fear.    Then,  mean  and  gentle  all 
Behold,  as  may  imworthineM  define, 
A  little  touch  of  Harry  in  tbe  nigbt: 
And  so  our  scene  must  to  the  battle  fly  ; 
Where  (O  for  pity  1}  we  ihall  much  disgrace. 
With  four  or  five  most  vile  and  ragged  Ibib, 
Right  ill  diiposed,  in  brawl  ridiculous, 
The  name  of  Agineourt    Yet  ut  and  see ; 
Minding  true  things  by  what  their  mockeiies  be. 
{Exil. 
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Scene  I. — The  Eni/lish  Camp  al  Agincoiirt. 
Enter  KiNd  Henry,  Bkdfobd,  and  Glosteh. 
A'.  Hen.  Gloaier,  'tig  true  tbot  we  are  in  greni 
danger : 
Tlie  greater  llierefore  »liould  our  coitrage  be. — 
Good-morruw,  brother  Bedford. —  GodAimighly ! 
Tliere  is  Bome  soul  of  goodness  in  ihingi  evil, 
Would  men  obiervingly  distil  it  out : 
For  OUT  bad  neighbour  makes  us  early  stirrers, 
Which  is  both  healthful  and  good  hiubatidry. 
Besides,  they  are  our  outward  consciences, 
And  preachers  to  us  all ;  admonisliing 
Tliat  we  should  dress  us  fairly  for  our  end. 
Thus  may  we  gather  honey  from  llie  weed. 
And  meVe  a  moral  of  the  devil  himself. 

Enter  Erfihoham. 
Good-morrow,  old  Sir  Thomas  Brpingham : 
A  good  soft  pillow  for  that  good  white  head 
Were  better  lUau  a  churlish  turf  of  France. 
Erp.  Not  BO,  my  liege:  tliii  lodging  likes  me 
better. 
Since  I  may  say,  Now  lie  I  like  a  king. 

K.  Hen.  Tis  good  for  men  to  love  their  pre- 
sent pains. 
Upon  example :  so  Che  spirit  ii  eased : 
And  when  the  mind  is  quickened,  out  of  doubt 
The  organs,  though  defunct  and  dead  before. 
Break  up  their  drowsy  grave,  and  newly  move 
With  cBsted  slough  and  fresh  legenty. 
Lend  me  thy  cloak.  Sir  Thomas. — Brothers 

both, 
Commend  me  to  the  princes  in  our  campj 
Do  my  good'morrow  to  them,  and  anon 
Desire  them  all  to  my  pavilion. 
Qlo.  We  shall,  my  liege. 

\_ExeHnt  Glosteb  and  Bbpfokd. 


K.  Hen.  No,  my  good  knight: 

Go  with  my  brothers  to  my  lords  of  England. 
I  and  my  bosom  must  debate  a-while. 
And  then  I  would  no  other  company. 

Erp.  The   Lord  in  heaven  bless  thee,  noble 
Harry !  [fiiil. 

K.  Hen.  God-«-mercy,  old  heart,  tUouqMskest 
cheerfully. 

Elder  Pistol. 

Pill.  Qaivali? 

K.  Hen.  A  friend. 

Pitt.  Discuss  unto  me:  Art  thon  officer; 
Or  art  thou  base,  common,  and  pi^ularl 

K.  Hen.  I  am  a  gentleman  of  a  company. 

Pitt.  Trailest  thou  the  puissant  pikef 

K.  Hen.  Even  so.     What  are  you  I 

Pitt.  As  good  a  gentleman  a*  the  emperor. 

K.  Hen.  Then  you  are  better  than  the  Kinf. 

Put.  The  King 's  a  bawcock  and  a  heart  of 
gold, 
A  lad  of  life,  an  imp  of  fame ; 
Of  parents  good,  of  fist  most  valiant : 
I  kiss  his  dirty  stioe,  and  from  my  heartetringi 
I  love  the  lovely  bully.     What's  thy  nemel 

K.Hrn.  Harry  Le  Boy. 

Pitt.  Le  Roy !  a  Cornish  name :  art  tbou  of 
Cornish  crew? 

K.  Hen.  No,  I  am  a  Welshman. 

Pitt.  KnowestthouFluellent 

K.  Hen.  Yes. 

Put.  Tellhim  111  knock  his  leek  aboutbispole, 
Upon  Saint  Davy's  day. 

K.  Hen,  Donot  you  wear  your  dagger  in  ycnr 
cnp  that  day,  lest  he  knock  that  about  youis.  | 

Pitt,  Art  thou  his  friendf 

K.  Hen.  And  his  kinsman  too.  [ 
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PUi.  Thefyo  for  thee,  then  I 
K.  Hen.  I  thank  you :  God  be  with  you ! 
Put,  My  name  is  Pistol  called.  [Exit. 

K.  Hen.  It  sorts  well  with  your  fiercenesss. 

Enter  Fluellem  and  Gower,  severally. 

Gow.  Captain  Fluellen ! 

Fiu.  So !  in  the  name  of  Cheshu  Christ,  speak 
lower.  It  is  the  greatest  admiration  in  the  uni- 
Tersal  *orld  when  the  true  and  auncient  preroga- 
dfes  and  laws  of  the  wars  is  not  kept  If  you 
would  take  the  pains  but  to  examine  the  wars  of 
Pompey  the  Great,  you  shall  find,  I  warrant 
yon,  that  there  is  no  tiddle  taddle  nor  pibble 
pabble  in  Pompey's  camp.  I  warrant  you,  you 
shall  find  the  ceremonies  of  the  wars,  and  the 
cares  of  it,  and  the  forms  of  it,  and  the  sobriety 
of  it,  and  the  modesty  of  it,  to  be  otherwise. 

Gow.  Why,  the  enemy  is  loud:  you  heard 
him  all  night, 

Fiu.  If  the  enemy  is  an  ass  and  a  fool  and  a 
prating  coxcomb,  is  it  meet,  think  you,  that  we 
should  also,  look  you,  be  an  ass  and  a  fool  and 
a  prating  coxcomb:  in  your  own  conscience, 
now? 

Gow.  I  will  speak  lower. 

Flu.  I  pray  you  and  beseech  you  that  you  will. 
[Exeunt  Gower  and  Fluellen. 

K.  Hen.  Though  it  appear  a  little  out  of  fashion. 
There  is  much  care  and  valour  in  this  Welshman. 

Emter  Bates,  Court,  and  Williams. 

Couri.  Brother  John  Bates,  is  not  that  the 
morning  which  breaks  yonder  ? 

Bales.  I  think  it  be:  but  we  have  no  great 
cause  to  desire  the  approach  of  day. 

WiUn    We  see  yonder  the  beginning  of  the 
day,  but  I  think  we  shall  never  see  the  end  of  it. — 
Who  goes  there  ? 
K.  Hen.  A  friend. 
Wm.  Under  what  captain  serve  you  ? 
K.  Hen.  Under  Sir  Thomas  Erpingham. 
Wm.    A  good  old  commander,  and  a  most 
kind  gentleman.     I  pray  you  what  thinks  he  of 
our  estate? 

K.  Hen.  Even  as  men  wrecked  upon  a  sand, 

that  look  to  be  washed  off  the  next  tide. 

Bates.  He  hath  not  told  his  thought  to  the  King  ? 

K.  Hen.  No;   nor  it  is  not  meet  he  should. 

For,  though  I  speak  it  to  you,  I  think  the  King 

is  but  a  man,  as  I  am.    The  violet  smells  to 

him  as  it  doth  to  me ;  the  element  shews  to  him 

as  it  doth  to  me :  all  his  senses  have  but  human 

conditions.      His  ceremonies  laid  by,   in    his 

nakedness  he  appears  but  a  man :   and  though 

his  affections  are  higher  mounted  than  ours,  yet, 

when  they  stoop,  they  stoop  with  the  like  wing : 


therefore  when  he  sees  reason  of  fears,  as  we  do, 
his  fears,  out  of  doubt,  be  of  the  same  relish  as 
ours  are.  Yet  in  reason  no  man  should  possess 
him  with  any  appearance  of  fear;  lest  he,  by 
shewing  it,  should  dishearten  his  army. 

Bates.  He  may  shew  what  outward  courage 
he  will :  but  I  believe,  as  cold  a  night  as  't  is,  he 
could  wish  himself  in  the  Thames  up  to  the 
neck :  and  so  I  would  he  were,  and  I  by  him,  at 
all  adventures,  so  we  were  quit  here. 

K.  Hen.  By  my  troth  I  will  speak  my  con- 
science of  the  King :  I  think  he  would  not  wish 
himself  anywhere  but  where  he  is. 

Bates.  Then  'would  he  were  here  alone :  so 
should  he  be  sure  to  be  ransomed,  and  a  many 
poor  men's  lives  saved. 

K.  Hen.  I  dare  say  you  love  him  not  so  ill  to 
wish  him  here  alone,  howsoever  you  speak  this 
to  feel  other  men's  minds.  Methinks  I  could 
not  die  anywhere  so  contented  as  in  the  King's 
company,  his  cause  being  just  and  his  quarrel 
honourable. 

WilL  That 's  more  than  we  know. 

Bates.  Ay,  or  more  than  we  should  seek  after, 
for  we  know  enough,  if  we  know  we  are  the 
King's  subjects.  If  his  cause  be  wrong,  our 
obedience  to  the  King  wipes  the  crime  of  it  out 
of  us. 

Will.  But  if  the  cause  be  not  good,  the  King 
himself  hath  a  heavy  reckoning  to  make  :  when 
all  those  legs  and  arms  and  heads,  chopped  off 
in  a  battle,  shall  join  together  at  the  latter  day 
and  cry  all,  "  We  died  at  such  place."  Some 
swearing;  some  crying  for  a  surgeon;  some 
upon  their  wives  left  poor  behind  them ;  some 
upon  the  debts  they  owe;  some  upon  their 
children  rawly  left.  I  am  afeard  there  are  few 
die  well  that  die  in  a  battle :  for  how  can  they 
charitably  dispose  of  anything  when  blood  is 
their  argument  ?  Now,  if  these  men  do  not  die 
well,  it  will  be  a  black  matter  for  the  King  that 
led  them  to  it:  whom  to  disobey  were  against 
all  proportion  of  subjection. 

K.  Hen.  So  if  a  son,  that  is  by  his  father  sent 
about  merchandise,  do  sinfully  miscarry  upon 
the  sea,  the  imputation  of  his  wickedness,  by 
your  rule,  should  be  imposed  upon  his  father 
that  sent  him :  or  if  a  servant,  under  his  mas- 
ter's command  transporting  a  sum  of  money,  be 
assailed  by  robbers,  and  die  in  many  irreconciled 
iniquities,  you  may  call  the  business  of  the  mas- 
ter the  author  of  the  servant's  damnation.  But 
this  is  not  so :  the  King  is  not  bound  to  answer 
the  particular  endings  of  his  soldiers,  the  father 
of  his  son,  nor  the  master  of  his  servant;  for 
they  purpose  not  their  death  when  they  purpose 
their  services. — Besides,  there  is  no  king,  be  his 
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CBiue  never  bo  spolleu,  if  it  come  to  the  arbilre- 
ment  of  iwords,  can  try  il  out  with  all  imipatted 
■oldiera.  Some,  pereidventure,  have  on  tliem 
the  guilt  of  premeilitiit«d  and  contrived  murder; 
Bome  of  beguiling  virgin!  vith  the  bToken  lesl* 
of  perjury ;  some  making  the  wan  their  bul- 
wark, that  have  before  gored  the  gentle  boaom 
of  peace  with  pillage  and  robbery.  Now  if  theie 
men  have  defeated  the  law  and  outrun  native 
punishment,  though  they  can  ontatrip  men,  they 
have  no  winga  to  fly  from  God.  War  ii  his 
beadle,  war  ia  his  vengeance :  to  that  here  men 
are  punished  for  beforc-breach  of  the  King's 
laws,  in  now  the  King's  quarrel.  Where  they 
feared  the  death,  they  have  bome  life  away; 
and  wliere  they  would  be  safe,  they  perish. 
Tlien  if  they  die  unprovided,'  no  more  i*  the 
King  guilty  of  their  damnation  than  he  was  be- 
fore guilty  of  thote  impieties  for  tlie  which  they 
are  now  visited.  Ever;  subject's  duty  is  the 
King's,  but  every  subject's  soul  is  his  own. 
Therefore  ihould  every  soldier  in  the  wars  do 
as  every  sick  man  in  his  bed,  wash  every  mote 


out  of  his  conscience ;  and  dying  to,  death  it  to 
liini  advantage;  or  not  dying,  the  time  was 
blessedly  lost  wherein  luch  preparation  wai 
gained.  And  in  him  that  escapes,  it  were  not 
sin  lo  think  that,  making  God  so  frev  an  offer. 
Ha  let  him  outlive  that  day  to  see  Hia  greatness, 
and  to  teach  otlien  how  they  should  prepare. 

mil.  T  is  certain,  every  man  that  diet  ill,  the 
ill  la  upon  hia  own  head ;  the  King  is  not  lo  anawer 
for  it. 

Bate*.  I  do  not  desire  be  should  answer  fbr 
ms ;  and  yet  I  determine  to  fight  lustily  ftir  him, 

K.  ffeit.  I  myself  heard  the  King  aay  he  would 
not  be  ransomed. 

ff  lU^  Ay,  he  said  so  to  make  us  fight  cheerftdly ; 
hut  when  our  throat*  are  cut,  be  may  l>e  ransomed 
and  we  ne'er  the  wiser. 

Jtr.  Hen.  If  1  live  to  see  it,  I  will  never  bust 
hit  word  after. 

Will.  'Mass,  you  11  pay  him  then !  That  'i  a 
periloiu  shot  out  of  an  elder  gun  that  a  poor  and 
private  displeasure  can  do  against  a  monarch) 
You  may  as  welt  go  about  to  turn  the  aim  to  ice. 
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with  fumixi^  in  his  face  witli  a  peacock's  feather. 
You  *11  never  trust  his  word  after !  Come,  *!  is  a 
foolish  saying. 

K,  Hen,  Your  reproof  is  something  too  round : 
I  should  be  angry  with  you  if  the  time  were  con- 
Tenient 

Wm,  Let  it  be  a  quarrel  between  us,  if  you 
live. 

K,  Hen.  I  embrace  it. 

WilL  How  shall  I  know  thee  again  ? 

K,  Hen.  Give  me  any  gage  of  thine,  and  I  will 
wear  it  in  my  bonnet :  then,  if  ever  thou  darest 
acknowledge  it,  I  will  make  it  my  quarrel. 

wm.  Here  *8  my  glove :  give  me  another  of 
thine. 

K,  Hen.  There. 

WiU.  This  will  I  also  wear  in  my  cap.  If  ever 
thou  come  to  me  and  say,  after  to-morrow, "  This 
is  my  glove,"  by  this  hand,  I  will  take  thee  a  box 
on  the  ear. 

K,  Hen,  If  ever  I  live  to  see  it,  I  will  challenge  it. 

WiU.  Thou  darest  as  well  be  hanged. 

K.  Hen.  Well,  I  will  do  it,  though  I  take  thee 
in  die  King's  company. 

WdU  Keep  thy  word ;  fiure  thee  welL 

BaU$.  Be  friends,  you  English  fools,  be  friends : 
we  have  French  quarrels  enough,  if  you  could  tell 
how  to  reckon. 

K.  Hen.  Indeed  the  French  may  lay  twenty 
French  crowns  to  one  they  will  beat  us ;  for  they 
bear  them  on  their  shoulders.   But  it  is  no  English 
treason  to  cut  French  crowns ;  and  to-morrow  the 
King  himself  will  be  a  clipper. — \^Exeuni  Soldiers. 
"  Upon  the  King  I    Let  us  our  lives,  our  souls. 
Our  debts,  our  careful  wives. 
Our  children,  and  our  sias^  lay  on  the  King :" 
We  must  bear  all. 

0  hard  condition !  twinbom  with  greatness. 
Subject  to  the  breath  of  every  ibol,  whose  sense 
No  more  can  feel  but  his  own  wringing  I 
What  infinite  heart's-ease  must  kuifs  neglect 
That  private  men  enjoy ! 
And  what  have  kings  that  privates  have  not  too. 
Save  ceremony,  save  general  ceremony  ? 
And  what  art  thou,  diou  idol  ceremony ; 
What  kind  of  God  art  thou,  that  suffer 'st  more 
Of  mortal  griefs  than  do  thy  worshippers! 
What  are  thy  rents ;  what  are  thy  comings-in  ? 
0  ceremony,  shew  me  but  thy  worth : 
What  is  the  soul  of  adoration  ? 
Art  thou  aught  else  but  place,  degree,  and  form. 
Creating  awe  and  fear  in  other  men  ? 
Wherein  thou  art  less  happy  being  feared 
Than  they  in  fearing. 

What  drink'st  thou  oft,  instead  of  homage  sweet, 
Butpoisoned  flattery  ?— O  be  sick,  greatgreatness, 
And  bid  thy  ceremony  give  thee  pure ! 


Think'st  thou  the  fiery  fever  will  go  out 
With  titles  blown  from  adulation  f 
Will  it  give  place  to  flexure  and  low  bending? 
Canst  thou,  when  thou  command'st  the  beggar's 

knee. 
Command  the  health  of  it?  No,  thou  proud  dream 
That  play*st  so  subtly  with  a  king's  repose : 
I  am  a  king  that  find  thee :  and  I  know 
'Tis  not  the  balm,  the  sceptre,  and  the  ball, 
The  sword,  the  mace,  the  crown  imperial. 
The  interUssued  robe  of  gold  and  pearl, 
The  farc6d  title  running  'fore  the  king. 
The  throne  he  sits  on,  nor  the  tide  of  pomp 
That  beats  upon  the  high  shore  of  this  world, — 
No,  not  all  these,  thrice-gorgeous  ceremony, 
Not  all  these,  laid  in  bed  majesdcal. 
Can  sleep  so  soundly  as  Um  wretched  slave, 
Who,  with  a  body  filled  and  wacant  mind, 
Gets  him  to  rest,  crammed  with  Stressful  bread : 
Never  sees  horrid  night,  the  child  «f  hell ; 
But  like  a  lackey,  from  the  riie  to  set, 
Sweats  in  the  eye  of  Phoebus,  and  all  nigfht 
Sleeps  in  Elysium :  next  day,  afte  dawn, 
Doth  rise  and  help  Hyperion  to  hit  horse ; 
And  follows  so  the  ever-running  yeat^ 
With  profitable  labour,  to  his  grave  i-^ 
And,  but  for  ceremony,  such  a  wretch, 
Winding  up  his  days  with  toil,  and  niglitfe  with 

sleep. 
Had  the  forehand  and  vantage  of  a  king. 
The  slave,  a  member  of  the  country's  peace, 
Enjoys  it :  but,  in  gross  brain,  little  wots 
What  watch  the  king  keeps  to  maintain  the  peace. 
Whose  hours  the  peasant  best  advantages. 

Enter  Erpinoham. 

Erp.  My  lord,  your  nobles,  jealous  of  your  ab- 
sence,' 
Seek  through  your  camp  to  find  you. 

K.  Hen.  Good  old  knight, 

Collect  them  all  together  at  my  tent : 
I  '11  be  before  thee. 
Erp.  I  shall  do 't,  my  lord  [£«V. 

K.  Hen.  O  God  of  battles  I  steel  my  soldiers' 
hearts: 
Possess  them  not  with  fear :  take  from  them  now 
The  sense  of  reckoning,  if  the  opposed  numbers 
Pluck  their  hearts  from  them! — Not  to  day,  O 
Lord, 

0  not  to-day,  think  not  upon  the  fault 
My  father  made  in  compassing  the  crown ! 

1  Richard's  body  have  interred  new. 

And  on  it  have  bestowed  more  contrite  tears 
Than  from  it  issued  forced  drops  of  blood. 
Five  hundred  poor  I  have  in  yearly  pay, 
Who  twice  a  day  then:  withered  hands  hold  up 
Toward  heaven,  to  pardon  blood :  and  I  have  built 
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Two  chantries,  where  the  sad  and  solemn  priests 
Sing  still  for  Richard's  soul.     More  will  I  do : 
Though  all  that  I  can  do  is  nothing  worth ; 
Since  that  my  penitence  comes  after  all, 
Imploring  pardon. 

Enter  Gloster. 

Glo,  My  liege ! 

K,  Hen,  My  brother  Gloster's  voice  ? — 

Ay : 
I  know  thy  errand ;  I  will  go  with  thee. — 
The  day,  my  friends,  and  all  things,  stay  fur  me. 

{^Exeunt. 


Scene  II. — The  French  Camp. 

£fi/er  Dauphin,  Orleans,  Rambures,  arif^o^Airrf. 

Orl.  The  sun  doth  gild  our  armour :  up,  my 

lords. 
Dau.   Montez  d  chevaL — My  horse!    valet; 

lacquay;  ha! 
Orl,  O  brave  spirit! 
Dau.   Via  ! — let  eaux  et  la  terre — 
Orl.  Rien  puis  ?  V  air  et  lefeu — 
Dau.  Ciel!  cousin  Orleans. — 

Enter  Constable. 

Now,  my  lord  Constable  I 

Con.  Hark  how  our  steeds  for  present  service 

neigh  I 
Dau.  Mount  them,  and  make  incision  in  their 
hides ; 
Tliat  their  hot  blood  may  spin  Sn  English  eyes, 
And  dout  them  with  superfluous  courage. — Ha  1 
Ram.  What,  will  you  have  them  weep  our 
horses'  blood : 
How  shall  we  then  behold  their  natural  tears? 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Me$9.  The  English  are  embattled,  you  French 

peers. 
Con.  To  horse,  you  gallant  princes ;  straight 

to  horse ! 
Do  but  behold  yon  poor  and  starved  band, 
And  your  fair  show  shall  suck  away  their  souls, 
Leaving  them  but  the  shales  and  husks  of  men. 
There  is  not  work  enough  for  all  our  hands; 
Scarce  blood  enough  in  all  their  sickly  veins 
To  give  each  naked  curtle-ax  a  stain. 
That  our  French  gallants  shall  to  day  draw  out, 
And  sheath  for  lack  of  sport    Let  us  but  blow 

on  them, 
The  vapour  of  our  valour  will  o'er  turn  them. 
T  is  positive  'gainst  all  exceptions,  lords. 
That  our  superfluous  lackeys  and  our  peasants, 


Who  in  unnecessary  action  swarm 

About  our  squares  of  battle,  were  enough 

To  purge  this  field  of  such  a  hilding  foe, 

Though  we  upon  this  mountain's  basis  by 

Took  stand  for  idle  speculation : 

But  that  our  honours  must  not.     What' s  to  say  ? 

A  very  little  little  let  us  do. 

And  all  is  done.     Then  let  the  trumpet  sound 

The  tucket-sonuance  and  the  note  to  mount : 

For  our  approach  shall  so  much  dare  the  field. 

That  England  shall  couch  down  in  fear,  and  yield. 

Enter  Grandfre. 

Grand.  Why  do  you  stay  so  long,  my  lords  of 
France  ? 
Yon  island  carrions,  desperate  of  their  bones, 
Ill-favouredly  become  the  morning  field : 
Their  ragged  curtains  poorly  are  let  loose, 
And  our  air  shakes  them  passing  scornfully. 
Big  Mars  seems  bankrupt  in  their  beggared  host, 
And  faintly  through  a  rusty  beaver  peeps. 
Their  horsemen  sit  like  fix^d  candlesticks, 
With  torchstaves  in  their  hand :  and  their  poor 

jades 
Lob  down  their  heads,  dropping  the  hides  and  hips ; 
The  gum  down-roping  from  tlieir  pale-dead  eyes ; 
And  in  their  pale  dull  mouths  the  gimmal  bit 
Lies  foul  with  chewed  grass,  still  and  motionless : 
And  their  executors,  the  knavish  crows, 
Fly  o'er  them  all,  impatient  for  their  hour. 
Description  cannot  suit  itself  in  words 
To  demonstrate  the  life  of  such  a  battle. 
In  life  so  lifeless  as  it  shews  itself. 

Con,  They  have  said  their  prayers,  and  tliey 
stay  for  death. 

Dau,  Shall  we  go  send  them  dinners  and  fresh 
suits. 
And  give  their  fasting  horses' provender, 
And  after  fight  with  them  ? 

Con.  I  stay  but  for  my  guard.    On  to  the  field: 
I  will  the  banner  from  a  trumpet  take, 
And  use  it  for  my  haste.     Come,  come  away : 
The  sun  is  high,  and  we  outwear  the  day. 

[ExewU. 


Scene  III.— 7^  Engluh  Camp. 

Enter  the  English  host;    Gloster,  Bedford, 
Exeter,  Salisbury,  and  Westmorland. 

Glo.  Where  is  the  Ring  ? 

Bed.  The  King  himself  is  rode  to  view  tlieir 
battle. 

West.  Of  fighting  men  they  have  full  three- 
score thousand. 

Exe,  There' s  five  to  one :  bendes,  they  afl  are 
fresh. 
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Sai.  6o3*8  ann  strike  with  ua!  'tis  a  fearful 
odds. 
God  be  wi'  you,  princes  all ;  1 11  to  my  charge. 
If  we  no  more  meet  till  we  meet  in  heaven, 
Then,  joyfuDy, — my  noble  lord  of  Bedford, 
My  dear  lord  Gloster,  and  my  good  lord  Exeter, 
And  my  kind  kinsman, — ^warriors  all,  adieu ! 
Bed.  Farewell,  good  Salisbury ;  and  good  luck 

go  with  thee. 
Exe.  Farewell,  kind  lord ;  fight  valiantly  to- 
day: 
And  yet  I  do  thee  wrong  to  mind  thee  of  it, 
For  thou  art  framed  of  the  firm  truth  of  valour. 

[£xti  Salisbury. 
Bed.  He  is  as  full  of  valour  as  of  kindness : 
Princely  in  both. 

Weit.  O  that  we  now  had  here 

But  one  ten  thousand  of  those  men  in  England 
That  do  no  work  to-day ! 

Enter  Kino  Hemrt. 

K.  Hen,  What 's  he  that  wishes  so? 

My  cousin  Westmorland  I — No,  my  fair  cousin  : 
If  we  are  marked  to  die,  we  are  enough 
To  do  our  country  loss :  and  if  to  live, 
The  fewer  men  the  greater  share  of  honour. 
God's  will  I  I  pray  Ibee  wish  not  one  man  more. 
By  Jove  I  am  not  covetous  for  gold ; 
Nor  care  I  who  doth  feed  upon  my  cost ; 
It  yearns  me  not  if  men  my  garments  wear : 
Such  outward  things  dwell  not  in  my  desires : 
But  if  it  be  a  sin  to  covet  bonour, 
I  am  the  most  offending  soul  alive. 
No,  'faith,  my  cox,  wish  not  a  man  from  England. 
God's  peace!    I  would  not   lose  so  great   a 

honour 
As  one  man  more  methinks  would  share  from 

me. 
For  the  best  hope  I  have.     O  do  not  wish  one 

more: 
Radier  proclaim  it,  Westmorland,  through  my 

host, 
That  he  who  hath  no  stomach  to  this  fight 
Let  him  depart :  his  passport  shall  be  made. 
And  crowns  for  convoy  put  into  his  purse : 
We  would  not  die  in  that  man's  company, 
That  fears  his  fellowship  to  die  with  us. — 
This  day  is  called  the  feast  of  Crispian : 
He  that  outlives  this  day,  and  comes  safe  home. 
Will  stand  a  tiptoe  when  this  day  is  named, 
And  rouse  him  at  the  name  of  Giispian. 
He  that  shall  live  this  day,  and  see  old  age, 
Will  yearly  on  the  vigil  feast  his  friends, 
And  say,  '*  To-morrow  is  Saint  Crispian :" 
Then  will  be  strip  bis  sleeve  and  shew  his  scars , 
And  say,  "  These  wounds  I  had  on  Crispian's  day. " 
Old  men  forget :  yet  all  shall  be  forgot 


But  he  'U  remember,  with  advantages, 

What  feats  he  did  that  day.    Then  shall  our 

names, 
Familiar  in  their  mouths  as  household  words, — 
Harry  the  King,  Bedford  and  Exeter, 
Warwick  and  Talbot,  Salisbury  and  Gloster, — 
Be  in  their  flowing  cups  freshly  remembered. 
This  story  shall  the  good  man  teach  his  son ; 
And  Crispin  Crispian  shall  ne'er  go  by. 
From  this  day  to  the  ending  of  the  world, 
But  we  in  it  shall  be  remembered : 
We  few,  we  happy  few,  we  band  of  brothers : 
For  he  to-day  that  sheds  his  blood  with  me. 
Shall  be  my  brother :  be  he  ne'er  so  vile. 
This  day  shall  gentle  his  condition : 
And  gentlemen  in  England,  now  abed, 
Shall  think  themselves  accursed  they  were  not 

here. 
And   hold   their   manhoods  cheap  while   any 

speaks 
That  fought  with  us  upon  Saint  Crispian's  day. 

Enter  Salisbury. 

Sal,  My  sovereign  lord,  bestow  yourself  with 
speed: 
The  French  are  bravely  in  their  battles  set. 
And  will  with  all  expedience  charge  on  us. 
K.  Hen,  All  things  are  ready,  if  our  minds  be 

so. 
West,  Perish  the  man  whose  mind  is  backward 

now! 
K,  Hen,  Thou  dost  not  wish  more  help  from 

England,  cousin? 
West,  God's  will,  my  liege,  'would  you  and  I 
alone. 
Without  more  help,  might  fight  this  battle  out! 
K,  Hen.   Why  now  thou  hast  unwished  five 
thousand  men ; 
Which  likes  me  better  than  to  wish  us  one. — 
You  know  your  places :  God  be  with  you  all ! 

Tucket,     Enter  Mont  joy. 

Mont,  Once  more  I  come  to  know  of  thee. 
King  Harry, 
If  for  thy  ransom  thou  wilt  now  compound. 
Before  thy  most  assured  overthrow ; 
For  certainly  thou  art  so  near  the  gulf. 
Thou  needs  must  be  englutted^     Besides,   in 

mercy, 
The  Constable  desires  thee  thou  wilt  mind 
Thy  followers  of  repentance ;  that  their  souls 
May  make  a  peaceful  and  a  sweet  retire 
From  ofi*  these  fields  where  (wretches)  their  poor 

bodies 
Must  lie  and  fester. 

K,  Hen.  Who  hath  sent  thee  now  ? 

Mont,  The  Constable  of  France. 
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K.  Hen,  I  pray  thee  bear  my  former  answer 

back : 
Bid  them  achieve  me,  and  then  sell  my  bones. 
Good  God !  why  should  they  mock  poor  fellows 

thus? 
The  man  that  once  did  sell  the  lion's  skin 
While  the  beast  lived,  was  killed  with  hunting 

him. 
A  many  of  our  bodies  shall,  no  doubt, 
Find  native  graves  :  upon  the  wliich,  I  trust. 
Shall  witness  live  in  brass  of  this  day's  work : 
And  those   that   leave   their  valiant  bones   in 

France, 
Dying  like  men,  though  buried  in  your  dunghills. 
They  shall  be  famed  :  for  there  the  sun  shall  greet 

them, 
And  draw  their  honours  reeking  up  to  heaven ; 
Leaving  their  earthly  parts  to  choke  your  clime, 
The   smell   whereof  shall   breed   a  plague   in 

France. 
Mark  then  a  bounding  valour  in  our  English ; 
That,  being  dead,  like  to  the  bullet's  grazing, 
Break  out  into  a  second  course  of  mischief, 
Killing  in  relapse  of  mortality. 
Let  me  speak  proudly  :  Tell  the  Constable, 
We  are  but  warriors  for  the  working-day : 
Our  gayness  and  our  gilt  are  all  besmirched 
With  rainy  marching  in  the  painful  field ; 
There  's  not  a  piece  of  feather  in  our  host 
(Good  argument,  I  hope,  we  shall  not  fly), 
And  time  hath  worn  us  into  slovenry : 
But,  by  the  mass,  our  hearts  are  in  the  trim : 
And  my  poor  soldiers  tell  me,  yet  ere  night 
They  *11  be  in  fresher  robes,  or  they  will  pluck 
The  gay  new  coats  o'er  the  French  soldiers'  heads, 
And  turn  them  out  of  service.     If  they  do  this 
(As  if  God  please  they  shall),  my  ransom  then 
Will   soon   be  levied. — Herald,  save  thou  thy 

labour ; 
Come  thou  no  more  for  ransom,  gentle  herald : 
They  shall  have  none,  I  swear,  but  these  my 

joints : 
Which  if  they  have  as  I  will  leave  'em  to  them, 
Shall  yield  them  little,  tell  the  Constable. 

Mont,  I  shall.  King  Harry.    And  so  fare  thee 

well: 
Thou  never  shalt  hear  herald  any  more.     [Exit, 
K,  Hen,  I  fear  thou  'It  once  more  come  again 

for  ransom. 

Enter  the  Duke  of  York. 

York,  My  lord,  most  humbly  on  my  knee  I  beg 
The  leading  of  the  vaward. 

K,  Hen,  Take  it,  brave  York. — Now,  soldiers, 
march  away : — 
And  how  thou  pleasest,  God,  dispose  the  day ! 

[Exeunt, 


Scene  IV.— ZAe  Field  of  Battle. 

Alarums,     Excursions,     Enter  French  Soldier, 

Pistol,  and  Boy. 

Pist,  Yield,  cur. 

Fr,  Sol,  Jepetise  que  voua  estes  U  gentUhomme 
de  bonne  qualitL 

Fist,  Quality ! — *'  Callino,  castore  me." — Art 
thou  a  gentleman  ?     What  is  thy  name  ?  discus?. 

Fr,  Sol,  O  Seigneur  Dieu  I 

Pist,  O  Signior  Dew  should  be  a  gentleman. — 
Perpend  my  words,  O  Signior  Dew,  and  mark : 
O  Signior  Dew,  thou  diest  on  point  of  fon, 
Except,  O  signior,  thou  do  give  to  me 
Egregious  ransom. 

Fr,  Sol,  0  prennez  misericorde  !  ayez  pitie  de 
moy  ! 

Pist,  Moy  shall  not  serve ;  I  will  have  forty 
moys : 
For  I  will  fetch  thy  rim  out  at  thy  throat. 
In  drops  of  crimson  blood. 

Fr,  Sol.  Est  il  impossible  d'eschapper  la  force 
de  ton  bras  ? 

Pist,  Brass,  cur! 
Thou  damned  and  luxurious  mountain  goat, 
Offer 'st  me  brass  ? 

Fr.  Sol,  O  pardonnez  moy  ! 

Pist.  Sayst  thou  me  so  ?  is  that  a  ton  of  mojs? 
Come  hither,  boy  :  ask  me  tliis  slave,  in  French, 
What  is  his  name. 

Boy,  Escoutez :  comment  estes  vous  appeUe  ? 

Fr,  Sol,  Monsieur  le  Fer, 

Boy,  He  says,  his  name  is  Master  Fer. 

Pist,  Master  Fer !  I  '11  fer  him,  and  firk  him, 
and  ferret  him: — discuss  the  same  in  Frendi 
unto  him. 

Boy,  I  do  not  know  the  French  for  fer,  and 
ferret,  and  firk. 

Pist,  Bid  him  prepare,  for  I  will  cut  his  tliroat 

Fr,  Sol,  Que  dit-ilf  monsieur  T 

Boy.  II  me  commande  de  vous  dire  que  tons 
faites  vous  prest :  car  ce  soldat  icy  est  dispose 
tout  h  cette  heure  de  couper  vostre  gorge, 

Pist.  Ouy,  couper  gorge,  par  ma  foy,  pesant. 
Unless  thou  give  me  crowns,  brave  crowns; 
Or  mangled  shalt  thou  be  by  this  my  sword. 

Fr.  Sol.  0,  je  vous  suppUe  pour  I'  amour  de 
Dieu,  me  pardonner !  Je  suis  gentiUtomme  de 
bonne  maison :  gardez  ma  vie,  et  je  vous  donneray 
deux  cents  escus, 

Pist.  What  are  his  words  ? 

Boy,  He  prays  you  to  save  his  life :  he  is  a 
gentleman  of  a  good  house,  and  for  his  ransom 
he  will  give  you  two  hundred  crowns. 

Pist^  Tell  him  my  fury  shall  abate,  and  I 
The  crowns  will  take. 

Fr,  Sol,  Petit  monsieuff  que  dit-il? 
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Boff.  Encore  qu'il  est  contre  ton  jurement  de 
pardonner  aucun  pritormier :  neantmoinSf  pour 
let  eaetts  que  vous  Vavez  promts,  il  est  content  de 
vous  donner  la  UbertS,  U  franckisement, 

Fr,  Sol.  Sur  mes  genottx  je  vous  donne  mUle 
remereiemens :  etje  nCestime  heureux  queje  suis 
tombs  entre  Us  mains  d*un  chevalier,  je  pense, 
U  plus  brave,  valiant,  et  ires  distingu^  seigneur 
^  Angleterre. 

Pist,  Expound  unto  me,  boy. 

Bog,  He  gives  you,  upon  his  knees,  a  thou- 
sand thanks :  and  he  esteems  himself  happy  that 
he  hath  fallen  into  the  hands  of  (as  he  thinks) 
the  most  brave,  valorous,  and  thrice-wortliy 
sig^ior  of  England. 

Pist,    As  I  suck  blood,  I  will  some  mercy 
shew. — 
Follow  me,  cur.  \Exit  Pistol. 

Bog.  Suivez  vous  le  grand  capitaine. — 

[Exit  French  Soldier. 
I  did  never  know  so  full  a  voice  issue  from  so 
empty  a  heart :  but  the  saying  is  true,  the  empty 
vessel  makes  the  greatest  sound.  Bardolph  and 
Nym  had  ten  times  more  valour  than  this  roar- 
ing devil  i'  the  old  play,  that  every  one  may  pare 
his  nails  with  a  wooden  dagger:  and  they  are 
both  hanged ;  and  so  would  this  be,  if  he  durst 
steal  anything  adventurously.  I  must  stay  with 
the  lackeys,  with  the  luggage  of  our  camp.  The 
French  might  have  a  good  prey  of  us,  if  he 
knew  of  it;  for  there  is  none  to  guard  it  but 
boys.  [Exit. 


ScEKE  V. — Another  part  of  the  Field  of  Battle. 

Alarums.    Enter  Dauphin,  Orleans,  Bourbon, 
Constable,  Rambures,  and  others. 

Con.  Odiable! 

Orl.  O  Seigneur! — le  jour  est  perdu,  tout  est 
perdu! 

Dau.  Mort  dema  vie!  all  is  confounded,  all ! 
Reproach  and  everlasting  shame 
Sits  mocking  in  our  plumes. — 0  meschante  for- 
tune !^ 
Do  not  run  away.  [A  short  alarum. 

Con.  Why,  all  our  ranks  are  broke. 

Dau.  O  perdurable  shame !— let's  stab  ourselves. 
Be  these  the  wretches  that  we  played  at  dice  for? 

Orl.  Is  this  the  King  we  sent  to  for  his  ransom? 

Bour.  Shame,  and  eternal  shame,  nothing  but 
shame ! 
Let  us  die  instant.     Once  more  back  again : 
And  he  that  will  not  follow  Bourbon  now. 
Let  him  go  hence,  and  with  his  cap  in  hand. 
Like  a  base  pander,  hold  the  chamber-door 


Whilst  by  a  slave  no  gentler  than  my  dog 
His  fairest  daughter  is  contaminate. 

Con.  Disorder,  that  hath  spoiled  us,  friend  us 
now! 
Let  us  in  heaps  go  offer  up  our  lives 
Unto  these  English,  or  else  die  with  fame. 

Orl.  We  are  enough  yet  living  in  the  field 
To  smother  up  the  English  in  our  throngs, 
If  any  order  might  be  thought  upon. 

Bour.  The  devil  take  order  now !  I  '11  to  the 
throng : 
Let  life  be  short,  else  shame  will  be  too  long. 

[Exeunt. 


Scene  VI. — Another  part  of  the  Field. 

Alarums.      Enter  King   Henrt   and  Forces; 
Exeter,  and  others. 

K.  Hen.  Well  have  we  done,  thrice-valiant 

countrymen : 
But  all 's  not  done ;  yet  keep  the  French  the  field. 
Exe.  The  Duke  of  York  commends  him  to 

your  majesty. 
K.  Hen.  Lives  he,  good  uncle  ?    Thrice  within 

this  hour 
I  saw  him  down :  thrice  up  again,  and  fighting. 
From  helmet  to  the  spur,  all  blood  he  was. 
Exe.  In  which  array  (brave  soldier!)   doth 

he  lie, 
Larding  the  plain :  and  by  his  bloody  side 
(Yokefellow  to  his  honour-owing  wounds) 
The  noble  Earl  of  Suffolk  also  lies. 
Suffolk  first  died :  and  York,  all  haggled  over, 
Comes  to  him  where  in  gore  he  lay  insteeped. 
And  takes  him  by  the  beard ;  kisses  the  gashes 
That  bloodily  did  yawn  upon  his  face. 
And  cries  aloud,  "  Tarry,  dear  coiuin  Suffolk ! 
My  soul  shall  thine  keep  company  to  heaven. 
Tarry,  sweet  soul,  for  mine ;  then  fly  abreast : 
As,  in  this  glorious  and  well-foughten  field, 
We  kept  together  in  our  chivalry  !" 
Upon  these  words  I  came,  and  cheered  him  up : 
He  smiled  me  in  the  face,  raught  me  his  hand. 
And,  with  a  feeble  gripe,  says,  <'  Dear  my  lord. 
Commend  my  service  to  my  sovereign." 
So  did  he  turn,  and  over  Suffolk's  neck 
He  threw  his  wounded  arm  and  kissed  his  lips : 
And  so,  espoused  to  death,  with  blood  he  sealed 
A  testament  of  noble-ending  love. 
The  pretty  and  sweet  manner  of  it  forced 
Those  waters  from  me;   which  I  would  have 

stopped. 
But  I  had  not  so  much  of  man  in  me 
But  all  my  mother  came  into  my  eyes, 
And  gave  me  up  to  tears. 
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K.  Hen,  I  blame  you  not  : 

For,  hearing  this,  I  most  perforce  compound 
With  mistful  eyes,  or  they  will  issue  too. — 

[Alarum, 
But  hark !  what  new  alarum  is  this  same  ? — 
The  French  have  reinforced  their  scattered  men — 
Then  every  soldier  kill  his  prisoners : 
Give  the  word  through.  [Exeunt, 


Scene  VII. — Another  part  of  the  Field, 

Alarums,     Enter  Fluellen  and  Gower. 

Flu.  Kill  the  poys  and  the  luggage !  't  is  ex- 
pressly against  the  law  of  arms :  't  is  as  arrant  a 
piece  of  knavery,  mark  you  now,  as  can  be 
offered  in  the  'orld.  In  your  conscience  now,  is 
it  not? 

Gow,  'T  is  certain  there  *8  not  a  boy  left  alive ; 
and  the  cowardly  rascals  that  ran  from  the  battle 
have  done  this  slaughter:  besides,  they  have 
burned  and  carried  away  all  that  was  in  the  King's 
tent:  wherefore  the  King,  most  worthily,  hath 
caused  every  soldier  to  cut  his  prisoner's  throat. 
O  't  is  a  gallant  King  I 

Flu.  Ay,  he  was  pom  at  Monmouth,  Captain 
Gower.  What  call  you  the  town's  name  where 
Alexander  the  pig  was  pom  ? 

Gow.  Alexander  the  Great. 

Flu.  Why,  I  pray  you,  is  not  pig,  great  ?  The 
pig,  or  the  great,  or  the  mighty,  or  the  huge,  or 
the  magnanimous,  are  all  one  reckonings,  save 
the  phrase  is  a  little  variations. 

Gow,  I  think  Alexander  the  Great  was  bora 
in  Macedon:  his  father  was  called  Philip  of 
Macedon,  as  I  take  it. 

Flu,  I  think  it  is  in  Macedon  where  Alex- 
ander is  pom.  I  tell  you,  captain,  if  you  look 
in  the  maps  of  the  *orld,  I  warrant  you  shall  find, 
in  the  comparisons  between  Macedon  and  Mon- 
mouth, that  the  situations,  look  you,  is  both 
alike.  There  is  a  river  in  Macedon,  and  there 
is  also  moreover  a  river  at  Monmouth:  it  is 
called  Wye  at  Monmouth,  but  it  is  out  of  my 
prains  what  is  the  name  of  the  other  river :  but 
*t  is  all  one,  't  is  so  like  as  my  fingers  is  to  my 
fingers ;  and  there  is  salmons  in  both.  If  you 
mark  Alexander's  life  well,  Harry  of  Monmouth's 
life  is  come  after  it  indifferent  well :  for  there  is 
figures  in  all  things.  Alexander  (God  knows 
and  you  know),  in  his  rages,  and  his  furies,  and 
his  wraths,  and  his  cholers,  and  his  moods,  and 
his  displeasures,  and  his  indignations,  and  also 
being  a  little  intoxicates  in  his  prains,  did  in  his 
ales  and  his  angers,  look  you,  kiU  his  pest  friend, 
Clytus. 


Gow,  Our  King  is  not  like  him  in  that:  he 
never  killed  any  of  his  friends. 

Flu,  It  is  not  well  done,  mark  you  now,  to 
take  the  tales  out  of  my  mouth,  ere  it  is  made 
an  end  and  finished.  I  speak  but  in  the  figures 
and  comparisons  of  it: — As  Alexander  is  kill 
his  friend  Clytus,  being  in  his  ales  and  his  cups; 
so  also  Harry  Monmouth,  being  in  hia  right  wits 
and  his  goot  judgments,  is  turn  away  the  fat 
knight  with  the  great  pelly-doublet.  He  was 
full  of  jests,  and  gipes,  and  knaveries,  and 
mocks :  I  am  forget  his  name. 

Gow.  Sir  John  Falstaff. 

Flu,  That  is  he.  I  can  tell  you  there  is  goot 
men  pom  at  Monmouth. 

Gow,  Here  comes  his  majesty. 

Alarum,  Enter  Kino  Hen rt  with  a  part  of  the 
English  Forces ;  Warwick,  Gloster,  Exeter, 
and  othera. 

K,  Hen,  I  was  not  angry  since  I  came  to  France, 
Until  this  instant. — ^Take  a  trumpet,  herald ; 
Ride  thou  unto  the  horsemen  on  yon  hill : 
If  they  will  fight  with  us,  bid  them  come  down; 
Or  void  the  field :  they  do  offend  our  sight 
If  they  'II  do  neither,  we  will  come  to  them, 
And  make  them  skirr  away  as  swift  as  stones 
Enforced  from  the  old  Assyrian  slings : 
Besides,  we  '11  cut  the  throats  of  those  we  have, 
And  not  a  man  of  them  that  we  shall  take 
Shall  taste  our  mercy. — Go,  and  tell  them  so. 

Enter  Montjot. 

Exe.  Here  comes  the  herald  of  the  French,  my  liege. 

Glo,  His  eyes  are  humbler  than  they  used  to  be. 

K.  Hen,  How  now  1  what  means  this,  herald  ? 
Know'st  thou  not 
That  I  have  fined  these  bones  of  mine  for  ransom? 
Com'st  thou  again  for  ransom? 

Mont,  No,  great  King : 

I  come  to  thee  for  charitable  licence 
That  we  may  wander  o'er  this  bloody  field, 
To  book  our  dead,  and  then  to  bury  them : 
To  sort  our  nobles  from  our  common  men ; 
For  many  of  our  princes  (woe  the  while !) 
Lie  drowned  and  soaked  in  mercenary  blood 
(So  do  our  vulgar  drench  their  peasant  limbs 
In  blood  of  princes) ;  and  their  wounded  steeds 
Fret  fetlock  deep  in  gore,  and  with  wild  rage 
Yerk  out  their  arm^d  heels  at  their  dead  masters. 
Killing  them  twice.   O  give  us  leave,  great  King, 
To  view  the  field  in  safety,  and  dispose 
Of  their  dead  bodies. 

K.  Hen,  I  tell  thee  truly,  herald, 

I  know  not  if  the  day  be  ours  or  no : 
For  yet  a  many  of  your  horsemen  peer 
And  gallop  o*er  the  field. 
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Mont.  The  day  is  yours. 

K,  Hen.  Praised  be  God,  and  not  our  strength, 
for  it  !— 

What  is    this  castle    called   that   stands   hard 
by? 
Moni.  They  call  it  Agincourt. 
K,  Hen.  Then  call  we  this  tiie  field  of  Agin- 
court, 
Fought  on  the  day  of  Crispin  Crispianus. 

Fkt.  Your  grandfather  of  famous  memory,  an't 
please  your  majesty,  and  your  great-uncle  Edward 
the  Black  Prince  of  Wales,  as  I  have  read  in  the 
chronicles,  fought  a  most  prave  pattle  here  in 
France. 
K.  Hen.  They  did,  Fluellen. 
FUt.  Your  majesty  says  very  true.  If  your 
majesties  is  remembered  of  it,  the  Welshmen  did 
goot  service  in  a  garden  where  leeks  did  grow, 
wearing  leeks  in  their  Monmouth  caps:  which, 
your  majesty  knows,  to  this  hour  is  an  honourable 
padge  of  the  service ;  and  I  do  believe  your  ma- 
jesty takes  no  scorn  to  wear  the  leek  upon  Saint 
Tavy's  day. 

K,  Hen.  I  wear  it  for  a  memorable  honour : 
For  I  am  Welsh  you  know,  good  countryman. 

Fiu.  All  the  water  in  Wye  cannot  wash  your 
inajesty*8  Welsh  plood  out  of  your  pody,  I  can 
tell  you  that.    Got  pless  it  and  preserve  it,  as  long 
as  it  pleases  his  grace,  and  his  majesty  too ! 
K.  Hen,  Thanks,  good  my  countryman. 
Flu.  By  Cheshu,  I  am  your  majesty's  country- 
man, I  care  not  who  know  it :  I  will  confess  it  to 
all  the  'orld.     I  need  not  be  ashamed  of  your 
majesty,  praised  be  God,  so  long  as  your  majesty 
is  an  honest  man. 
K.  Hen,  God  keep  me  so ! — Our  heralds  go 
with  him : 
Bring  me  just  notice  of  the  numbers  dead 
On  both  our  parts. — Call  yonder  fellow  hither. 
IPomis  to  Williams. — Exeunt  Montjoy 
and  others. 
Exe.  Soldier,  you  must  come  to  the  King. 
K.  Hen.  Soldier,  why  wear'st  thou  that  glove 
in  thy  cap  f 

WiU.  An 't  please  your  majesty,  'tis  the  gage 
of  one  that   I   should  fight  withal,  if  he  be 
alive. 
K.  Hen.  An  Englishman  ? 
WiU.  An  't  please  your  majesty,  a  rascal  that 
'^^ggcrcd  with  me  last  night :  who,  if  'a  live  and 
ever  dare  to  challenge  this  glove,  I  have  sworn 
to  take  htm  a  box  o'  the  ear :  or  if  I  can  see  my 
glove  in  his  cap  (which  he  swore,  as  he  was  a 
Boldier,  he  would  wear  if  alive),  I  will  strike  it 
out  soundly. 

K.  Hen.  What  think  you.  Captain  Fluellen ; 
U  it  fit  this  soldier  keep  his  oath  ? 


Flu.  He  is  a  craven  and  a  villain  else,  an  't 
please  your  majesty,  in  my  conscience. 

K.  Hen.  It  may  be  his  enemy  is  a  gentleman 
of  great  sort,  quite  from  the  answer  of  his  de- 
gree. 

Flu.  Though  he  be  as  goot  a  gentleman  as  the 
tevil  is,  as  Lucifer  and  Belzebub  himself,  it  is 
necessary,  look  your  grace,  that  he  keeps  his  vow 
and  his  oath.  If  he  be  perjured,  see  you  now, 
his  reputation  is  as  arrant  a  villain  and  a  Jack- 
sauce  as  ever  his  plack  shoe  trod  upon  Got's 
ground  and  his  earth,  in  my  conscience,  la. 

K.  Hen,  Then  keep  thy  vow,  sirrah,  when 
thou  meet'st  the  fellow. 

WiU.  So  I  will,  my  liege,  as  I  live. 

K.  Hen.  Who  servest  thou  under? 

WUl,  Under  Captain  Gower,  my  liege. 

Flu,  Gower  is  a  goot  captain,  and  is  goot 
knowledge  and  literature  of  the  wars. 

K,  Hen.  Call  him  hither  to  me,  soldier. 

Wai,  I  will,  my  liege.  lExit, 

K.  Hen.  Here,  Fluellen ;  wear  thou  this  favour 
for  me,  and  stick  it  in  thy  cap.  Wlien  Alen9on 
and  myself  were  down  together,  I  plucked  this 
glove  from  his  helm :  if  any  man  challenge  this, 
he  is  a  friend  to  Alen9on  and  an  enemy  to  our 
person.  If  thou  encounter  any  such,  apprehend 
him,  an  thou  dost  love  me. 

Flu.  Your  grace  does  me  as  great  honours  as 
can  be  desired  in  the  hearts  of  his  subjects.  I 
would  fain  see  the  man,  that  has  but  two  legs, 
that  shall  find  himself  aggriefed  at  this  glove ; 
that  is  all.  But  I  would  fain  see  it  once,  an  please 
Got  of  his  grace  that  I  might  see  it. 

K,  Hen,  Knowest  thou  Gower  ? 

Flu,  He  is  my  dear  friend,  an  please  you. 

K,  Hen.  Pray  thee  go  seek  him,  and  bring  him 
to  my  tent. 

Flu.  I  will  fetch  him.  [ExU. 

K.  Hen.  My  lord  of  Warwick  and  my  brother 
Gloster, 
Follow  Fluellen  closely  at  the  heels : 
The   glove   which   I    have   given   him   for   a 

favour 
May  haply  purchase  him  a  box  o*  the  ear. 
It  is  the  soldier's:  I,  by  bargain,  should 
Wear  it  myself.      Follow,   good  cousin   War- 
wick: 
If  that  soldier  strike  him  (as  I  judge 
By  his  blwit  bearing  he  will  keep  his  word), 
Some  sudden  mischief  may  arise  of  it: 
For  I  do  know  Fluellen  valiant. 
And,  touched  with  choler,  hot  as  gunpowder, 
And  quickly  will  return  an  injury. 
Follow,   and  see   there  be  no  harm  between 
them. — 
I   Go  you  with  me,  uncle  of  Exeter.  \Exeunt, 
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EttUr  GowEFt  and  Williams. 

IVill.  I  warrant  it  is  to  knigbt  you,  captain. 

Enter  Fluellen. 

Fla.  Got'a  nill  and  his  pleasure,  captain,  I  pe- 

seech  you  now  come  apace  to  tlie  King.     There 

i]  more  goot  toward  you,  peradveiilure,  than  h  in 

your  knowledge  to  dream  of, 

lyia.  Sir,  k[iow  you  tliis  glove? 

Flu.  Know  the  glove?  1  know  the  glove  ii 
a  glove, 

tVill.  I  know  this;  and  thus  I  challenge  it. 

[flrifte.  him. 

Flu.  'S  blood,  an  arrant  trutor  as  any'i  in  the 
universal  'orld,  or  in  France,  or  in  England. 

Gow.  How  now,  sir;  you  villain  I 

WiU.  Do  you  think  I  '11  be  forawom? 

Flu.  Stand  away.  Captain  Gower :  I  will  give 
treason  bis  payment  into  plows,  I  warrant  you. 

Will.  I  am  no  Irailor. 

Flu.  That  'a  a  lie  in  tliy  throat. — I  charge  you 
in  his  majesty's  name,  apprehend  bim  :  he  ia  a 
friend  of  Duke  Alenfon's. 


Enter  Warwici  and  Gloster. 

IVar.  How  now,  how  now  !  what's  the  millet! 

Fla.  My  lord  of  Waraick,  here  ia  (praised  be 
Got  for  it!)  a  moat  contagious  treason  come  W 
light,  look  you,  aa  you  shall  desire  in  a  summer's 
day. — Here  is  bis  majesty. 

Enter  Kino  Hehrt  and  Exeteh. 

K.Jim.  How  now!  what 'a  tbe  matter? 

Flu.  My  liege,  here  is  a  villain  and  a  traitor 
that,  look  your  grace,  bas  struck  llie  glove  which 
your  majesty  is  take  out  of  tbe  helmet  of -Menfon. 
Wia.  My  liege,  this  was  my  glove;  here  is 
tbe  fellow  of  it:  and  he  that  I  gave  it  to  in  change, 
promised  to  wear  it  in  his  cap :  I  promised  if 
strike  bim  if  he  did.  I  met  this  man  wiih  my 
glove  in  his  cap,  and  I  have  been  as  good  as  my 

Flu.  Your  majesty  bear  now  (saving  your  ma- 
jesty'a  manhood)  wliat  an  arrant,  raacally,  beg- 
garly, louay  knave  it  ia.  1  hope  your  majeslyii 
pear  me  teatimony,  and  wilnesB,andaTouclimenls, 
that  this  is  tbe  glove  of  Alenpon,  thatyoui  m*- 
jesty  is  give  me ;  in  your  conacience,  now. 

K.  Hen.  Give  me  thy  glove,  soldier :  look,  here 
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is  the  fellow  of  it  'Twas  I,  indeed,  thou  pro- 
mised'st  to  strike ;  and  thou  hast  given  me  most 
bitter  terms. 

Flu,  An  please  your  majesty,  let  his  neck  an- 
swer for  it,  if  there  is  any  martial  law  in  the  'orld. 

K,  Hen.  How  canst  thou  make  me  satisfaction? 

WiU.  All  offences,  my  liege,  come  from  the 
heart:  never  came  any  from  mine  that  might 
offend  your  majesty. 

K,  Hen,  It  was  ourself  thou  didst  abuse. 

/n//.  Your  majesty  came  not  like  yourself: 
you  appeared  to  me  but  as  a  common  man : 
witness  tlie  night,  your  garments,  your  lowliness. 
And  what  your  highness  suffered  under  that  shape, 
I  beseech  you  take  it  for  your  own  fault,  and  not 
mine :  for  had  you  been  as  I  took  you  for,  I  made 
no  offence :  therefore  I  beseech  your  highness 
pardon  me. 

K,  Hen,  Here,  uncle  of  Exeter,  fill  this  glove 
with  crowns. 
And  give  it  to  this  fellow. — Keep  it,  fellow ; 
And  wear  it  for  an  honour  in  thy  cap. 
Till  I  do  challenge  it. — Give  him  the  crowns : — 
And,  captain,  you  must  needs  be  friends  with  him. 

Flu,  By  this  day  and  this  light,  the  fellow  has 
mettle  enough  in  his  pelly. — Hold,  there  is  twelve 
pence  for  you ;  and  I  pray  you  to  serve  Got,  and 
keep  you  out  of  prawls,  and  prabbles,  and  quar- 
rels, and  dissensions ;  and  I  warrant  you  it  is  the 
pelter  for  you. 

WUl,  I  will  none  of  your  money. 

Flu.  It  is  with  a  goot  will :  I  can  tell  you,  it 
will  serve  you  to  mend  your  shoes.  Come, 
wherefore  should  you  be  so  pashful  ?  your  shoes 
is  not  so  goot :  't  is  a  goot  silling  I  warrant  you, 
or  I  will  change  it 

Enter  an  English  Herald. 

K.  Hen,  Now,  herald ;  are  the  dead  numbered  ? 

Her.  Here  is  the  number  of  the  slaughtered 

French.  [DeUvera  a  paper, 

K,  Hen,  What  prisoners  of  good  sort  are  taken, 

uncle  ? 
Eie,  Charles,  Duke  of  Orleans,  nephew  to  the 
King; 
John,  Duke  of  Bourbon,  and  Lord  Bouciqualt : 
Of  other  lords  and  barons,  knights  and  'squires, 
Full  fifteen  hundred,  besides  common  men. 
K.  Hen.  This  note  doth  tell  me  of  ten  thousand 
French 
That  in  the  field  lie  slain :  of  princes,  in  this 

number, 
And  nobles  bearing  banners,  there  lie  dead 


One  hundred  twenty-six :  added  to  these, 
Of  knights,  esquires,  and  gallant  gentlemen. 
Eight  thousand  and  four  hundred :  of  the  which 
Five  hundred  were  but  yesterday  dubbed  knights : 
So  that,  in  these  ten  thousand  they  have  lost. 
There  are  but  sixteen  hundred  mercenaries : 
The   rest   are   princes,  barons,  lords,   knights, 

'squires. 
And  gentlemen  of  blood  and  quality. 
The  names  of  those  their  nobles  that  lie  dead, — 
Charles  Delabret,  High  Constable  of  France ; 
Jaques  of  Chatillon,  admiral  of  France  ; 
The  master  of  the  cross-bows.  Lord  Rambures  ; 
Great  Master  of  France,  the  brave  Sir  Guischard 

Dauphin ; 
John,   Duke   of  Alenfon ;    Antony,    Duke    of 

Brabant, 

The  brother  to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy ; 

And  Edward,  Duke  of  Bar  :  of  lusty  earls, 

Grandpr6  and  Roussi,  Fauconberg  and  Foix, 

Beaumont  and  Marie,  Vaudemont  and  Lestrale. 

Here  was  a  royal  fellowship  of  death  I — 

Where  is  the  number  of  our  English  dead  ? 

[Herald  presents  another  paper, 

Edward  the  Duke  of  York,  the  Eari  of  Suffolk, 

Sir  Richard  Ketly,  Davy  Gam,  esquire : 

None  else  of  name  :  and  of  all  other  men 

But    five-and-twenty. — O  God,   thy   arm    was 
here ; 

And  not  to  us,  but  to  thy  arm  alone. 

Ascribe  we  all ! — When,  without  stratagem. 

But  in  plain  shock  and  even  play  of  battle. 

Was  ever  known  so  great  and  little  loss. 

On  one  part  and  on  th'  other? — Take  it,  God, 

For  it  is  only  thine ! 

Exe,  *T  is  wonderful ! 

K,  Hen,  Come  go  we  in  procession  to  the 
village : 
And  be  it  death  proclaimed  through  our  host. 
To  boast  of  this,  or  take  that  praise  from  God 
Which  is  his  only. 

Flu,  Is  it  not  lawful,  an  please  your  majesty, 
to  tell  how  many  is  killed  ? 

K,  Hen,  Yes,  captain :  but  with  this  acknow- 
ledgment. 
That  God  fought  for  us. 

Flu.  Yes,  my  conscience,  he  did  us  great  goot. 

K.  Hen,  Do  we  all  holy  rites : 
Let  there  be  sung  Non  nobis  and  Te  Deum. 
The  dead  with  charity  enclosed  in  clay, 
We  '11  then  to  Calais :  and  to  England  then ; 
Where  ne'er  from  France  arrived  more  happy  men. 

[Exeunt. 
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Cho.   Vouchsafe  to  tliose  that  have  not  read 
the  atory 
That  1  may  prompt  them  :  and  ufsuch  u  have, 
I  humbly  pray  them  Co  admit  the  excuse 
Of  lime,  of  numbers,  and  due  coune  of  things, 
Wliich  cannot  in  their  huge  and  proper  life 
Be  here  presented.     Now  we  bear  the  King 
Toward  Calais :  grant  him  there ;  there  seen, 
Heave  him  away  upon  your  winged  thoughts 
Athwart  the  sea.    Behold,  Uie  English  beach 
Pales  in  the  flood  with  men,  witli  wives,  end  boys, 
Whose  shouts  and  claps  outvoice  the  deep-mouthed 

Which,  like  a  mighty  whiffler  'fore  the  King, 
Seems  to  prepare  his  way :  So  let  him  land. 
And  solemnly  see  him  set  on  to  LondoTi. 
So  swift  a  pace  hath  thought,  Chat  even  now 
You  may  imagine  him  upon  Blackheatb: 
Where  that  his  lords  desire  him  to  have  home 
His  bruised  helmet  and  his  bendfd  sword, 
Before  him,  through  the  city ;  he  forbids  it, 
Being  free  from  vainness  and  self-glurious  pride ; 
Giving  fiill  trophy,  signal,  and  osCent, 
Quite  from  himself,  to  God.     But  now  behold. 
In  the  quick  forge  and  working-house  of  thought, 


How  London  doth  pour  out  her  citizens  I 
The  mayor  and  all  his  brethren,  iu  best  sort 
(Like  to  the  senators  of  the  antique  Rome, 
With  the  plebeians  swarming  at  their  heels). 
Go  forth,  and  fetch  their  conquering  Casar  in. 
As,  by  a  lower  but  by  loving  likeliliood. 
Were  now  the  general  of  our  gracious  emprm 
(As  in  good  time  he  may)  from  Ireland  coming, 
Bringing  rebellion  broached  on  his  sword. 
How  many  would  the  peaceful  city  quit 
To  welcome  him  T  much  more,  and  much  more 

Did  tbey  this  Harry.     Now  in  London  place  hipi 
(As  yet  the  lamentation  of  the  French 
Invites  the  King  of  England's  stay  at  bone : 
The  Emperor  's  coming  in  behalf  of  France, 
To  order  peace  between  them) ;  and  omit 
All  the  occurrences,  whatever  chanced. 
Till  Harry's  back-return  again  to  France: 
There  must  we  bring  him  :    and  mysdf  have 

played 
The  interim,  by  remembering  you  'tis  past 
Then  brook  abridgment ;  end  your  eyes  advance, 
Afleryour  thoughts,  straight  hack  again  to  Fraoce, 
[£n(. 
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Scene  I. — France,    //ft  English  Court  of  Guard, 

Enter  Fluellen  and  Gower. 

Gow.  Nay,  that's  right:  but  why  wear  you 
your  leek  to-day?  Saint  Davy's  day  is  past. 

Flu.  There  is  occasions  and  causes  why  and 
wherefore,  in  all  things.  I  will  tell  you  as  my 
friend,  Captain  Gower :  the  rascally,  scald,  beg- 
garly, lousy y  pragging  knave.  Pistol  (which  you 
and  yourself  and  all  the  'orld  know  to  be  no  pat- 
ter than  a  fellow,  look  you  now,  of  no  merits), 
he  is  come  to  me,  and  prings  me  pread  and  salt 
yesterday,  look  you,  and  bid  me  eat  my  leek. 
It  was  in  a  place  where  I  could  not  breed  no 
contentions  with  him  :  but  I  will  be  so  pold  as  to 
wear  it  in  my  cap  till  I  see  him  once  again,  and 
then  I  will  tell  him  a  little  piece  of  my  desires. 

Enter  Pistol. 

Gow,  Why,  here  he  comes,  swelling  like  a 
turkey-cock. 

Flu.  Tis  no  matter  for  his  swellings  nor  his 
turkey-cocks. — Got  pless  you.  Ancient  Pistol: 
you  scurvy,  lousy  knave.  Got  pless  you ! 
PUl,  Ha!  art  thou  Bedlam?  Dost  thou  thirst, 
base  Trojan, 
To  have  me  fold  up  Parca's  fatal  web  ? 
Hence !  I  am  qualmish  at  the  smell  of  leek. 

Flu.    1  peseech  you  heartily,   scurvy,  lousy 
kna?e,  at  my  desires,  and  my  requests,  and  my 
petitions,  to  eat,  look  you,  this  leek.     Because, 
look  you,  you  do  not  love  it,  nor  your  affections, 
and  your  appetites,  and  your  digestions,  does  not 
agree  with  it,  I  would  desire  you  to  eat  it. 
Pitt  Not  for  Cadwallader  and  all  his  goats. 
Plu.  There  is  one  goat  for  you.  [Strikes  himJ] 
Will  you  be  so  goot,  scald  knave,  as  eat  it  ? 
Pist,  Base  Trojan,  thou  shalt  die. 
Flu,  You  say  very  true,  scald  knave,  when 
Got't  will  is.     I  will  desire  you  to  live  in  the 
meantime,  and  eat  your  victuals :  come,  there  is 
wuce  for  it.     [Striking  him  again.']     You  called 
^c  yesterday,  mountain-squire ;  but  I  will  make 
you  to-day  a  squire  of  low  degree.    I  pray  you  fall 
to :  if  you  can  mock  a  leek,  you  can  eat  a  leek. 


Gow,  Enough,  captain :  you  have  astonished 
him. 

/'?«.  I  say  I  will  make  him  eat  some  part  of 
my  leek,  or  I  will  peat  his  pate  four  days.  Pite, 
I  pray  you :  it  is  goot  for  your  green  wound  and 
your  ploody  coxcomb. 

Pist.  Must  I  bite  ? 

Flu.  Yes,  certainly ;  and  out  of  doubt,  and  out 
of  questions  too,  and  ambiguities. 

Pist,  By  this  leek,  I  will  most  horribly  revenge ! 
I  eat,  and  eke  I  swear — 

Flu.  Eat,  I  pray  you.  Will  you  have  some 
more  sauce  to  your  leek  ?  there  is  not  enough 
leek  to  swear  by. 

Pist,  Quiet  thy  cudgel :  thou  dost  see  I  eat. 

Flu,  Much  goot  do  you,  scald  knave,  heartily. 
Nay,  'pray  you,  throw  none  away :  the  skin  is 
goot  for  your  proken  coxcomb.  Wlien  you  take 
occasions  to  see  leeks  hereafter,  I  pray  you  mock 
at  them :  that  is  all. 

Pist.  Good. 

Flu,  Ay,  leeks  is  goot.  Hold  you,  there  is  a 
groat  to  heal  your  pate. 

Pist,  Me  a  groat ! 

Flu.  Yes,  verily  and  in  truth  you  shall  take  it; 
or  I  have  another  leek  in  my  pocket,  which  you 
shall  eat. 

Pist.  I  take  thy  groat  in  earnest  of  revenge. 

Flu.  If  I  owe  you  anything,  I  will  pay  you  in 
cudgels :  you  shall  be  a  woodmonger,  and  buy 
nothing  of  me  but  cudgels.  God  be  wi'  you  and 
keep  you,  and  heal  your  pate.  [Exit. 

put.  All  hell  shall  stir  for  this ! 

Gow,  Go,  go ;  you  are  a  counterfeit  cowardly 
knave.     Will  you  mock  at  an  ancient  tradition 
(begun  upon  an  honourable  respect,  and  worn  as 
a  memorable  trophy  of  predeceased  valour),  and 
dare  not  avouch  in  your  deeds  any  of  your  words  ? 
I  have  seen  you  gleeking  and  galling  at  this  gen- 
tleman twice  or  thrice.     You  thought,  because 
he  could  not  speak  English  in  the  native  garb, 
he  could  not  therefore  handle  an  English  cudgel : 
you  find  it  otherwise ;  and  henceforth  let  a  Welch 
correction  teach  you  a  good  English  condition. 
Fare  ye  well.  [ExU. 
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Pill.  Doth  Fortune  play  tlie  huswife  vith  me 
now! 
News  have  I  that  my  Nell  ia  dea^  i'  the  ipital, 
or  malady  of  France ; 
And  there  my  tendezvous  U  quite  cut  off. 
Old  I  do  wax,  and  from  my  weary  limbs 
Honour  is  cudgelled.     Well,  bawd  will  I  turn, 
And  something  lean  to  cutpiirse  of  quick  liand. 
To  England  will  i  steal,  and  there  1  'II  steal : 
And  patches  will  I  get  unto  these  scars. 
And  swear  I  Kot  them  in  the  Gallia  nan.  [Eiil. 


aor,  Kino  Henrt,  Bedford,  Glos- 
a,  Wahwcck,  WBsrwoBLAND,  and 
I :  at  another,  the  Frcncb  Kino, 

BEL,      tht     FhiNCESS      KATHAaiNE, 

ie»,  $c.;  llie  Dure  of  BuHouHor. 

and  Am  Train. 
!ace  to  this  meeting ;  xherefure  we 


Unto  our  brother  France,  and  to  our  sister, 
Health   and  fair  time  of  day.     Joy  and  good 

To  our  most  fair  and  princely  cousin  Katbirine: 
And  (as  a  branch  and  member  of  tbii  royalty. 
By  whom  this  great  assembly  ia  contrived), 
We  do  salute  you,  Duke  of  Burgundy: 
And,  princes  French,  and  peers,  health  lo  you  all! 

fr,  JTiny.  Rightjoyous  are  we  to  behold  your  &«, 
Most  worthy  brother  England;  fairly  met: 
So  are  you,  princes  English,  every  one. 

Q.  Iia.  So  happy  be  the  issue,  brother  England, 
or  this  good  day,  and  of  thia  gracious  meeting. 
As  we  are  now  glad  to  behold  your  eyes: 
Your  eyes,  which  hitherto  have  borne  in  tbem. 
Against  the  French  that  met  them  in  their  bfW, 
The  fatal  balli  of  murdering  bsiilislis. 
The  venom  of  such  looks,  we  fairly  hope, 
Have  lost  their  quality;  and  that  this  day 
Shall  change  all  griefs  and  quarrels  into  love. 

K.  Hen.  To  cry  amen  to  that,  Ihua  we  appear. 

Q.  ha.  You  English  princesall,Ido»aluleyou. 

Bar.  My  duty  to  you  botli,  on  equal  lore. 
Great  Kings  of  France  and  England.    Tliat  I 
have  laboured 
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With  all  my  wits,  my  pains,  and  strong  endea- 
vours, 
To  bring  your  most  imperial  majesties 
Unto  this  bar  and  royal  interview, 
Your  mightiness  on  both  parts  best  can  witness. 
Since,  then,  my  office  hath  so  far  prevailed 
That,  face  to  face,  and  royal  eye  to  eye, 
Vou  have  congreeted ;  let  it  not  disgrace  me 
If  I  demand,  before  this  royal  view. 
What  rub  or  what  impediment  there  is 
Why  that  the  naked,  poor,  and  mangled  peace. 
Dear  nurse  of  arts,  plenties,  and  joyful  births. 
Should  not,  in  this  best  garden  of  the  world, 
Our  fertile  France,  put  up  her  lovely  visage  ? 
Alas !  she  hath  from  France  too  long  been  chased ; 
And  all  her  husbandry  doth  lie  on  heaps. 
Corrupting  in  its  own  fertility. 
Her  vine,  the  merry  cheerer  of  the  heart, 
Unprun6d  dies :  her  hedges  even-pleached, 
Like  prisoners  wildly  overgrown  with  hair, 
Put  forth  disordered  twigs :  her  fallow  leas 
The  darnel,  hemlock,  and  rank  fumitory, 
Doth  root  upon ;  while  that  the  coulter  rusts, 
That  should  deracinate  such  savagery  : 
The  even  mead,  that  erst  brought  sweetly  forth 
The  freckled  cowslip,  bumet,  and  green  clover, 
Wanting  the  scythe,  all  uncorrected,  rank, 
Conceives  by  idleness ;  and  nothing  teems 
But  hateful  docks,  rough  thistles,  kecksies,  burs, 
Losing  both  beauty  and  utility. 
And  as  our  vineyards,  fallows,  meads,  and  hedges. 
Defective  in  their  natures,  grow  to  wildness ; 
Even  so  our  houses,  and  ourselves  and  children, 
Have  lost,  or  do  not  learn  for  want  of  time. 
The  sciences  that  should  become  our  country ; 
Bat  grow  like  savages  (as  soldiers  will, 
Tliat  nothing  do  but  meditate  on  blood). 
To  swearing  and  stem  looks,  diffused  attire, 
And  everything  that  seems  unnatural. 
Which  to  reduce  into  our  former  favour 
You  are  assembled :  and  my  speech  entreats 
That  I  may  know  the  let  why  gentle  peace 
Should  not  expel  these  inconveniences. 
And  bless  us  with  her  former  qualities. 
K,  Hen.  If,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  you  would 
the  peace 
Whose  want  gives  growth  to  the  imperfections 
Which  you  have  cited,  you  must  buy  that  peace 
With  full  accord  to  all  our  just  demands ; 
Whose  tenours  and  particular  effects 
You  have,  enscheduled  briefly,  in  your  hands. 
Bur,  The  King  hath  heard  them :  to  the  which, 
as  yet, 
There  is  no  answer  made. 

K,  Hen,  Well,  then,  the  peace 

Which  you  before  so  urged  lies  in  his  answer. 
Fr,  King,  I  have  but  with  a  cursorary  eye 


O'erglanced  the  articles :  pleaseth  your  grace 
To  appoint  some  of  your  council  presently 
To  sit  with  us  once  more,  with  better  heed 
To  resurvey  them,  we  will  suddenly 
Pass  our  accept  and  peremptory  answer. 

K.  Hen,  Brother,  we  shall. — Go,  uncle  Exeter, 
And  brother  Clarence,  and  you,  brother  Gloster, 
Warwick  and  Huntington, — ^go  with  the  King : 
And  take  with  you  free  power  to  ratify. 
Augment,  or  alter,  as  your  wisdoms  best 
Shall  see  advantageable  for  our  dignity, 
Anything  in  or  out  of  our  demands ; 
And  we  '11  consign  thereto. — Will  you,  fair  sister, 
Go  with  the  princes,  or  stay  here  with  us  ? 

Q.  Isa,  Our  gracious  brother,  I  will  go  with 
them: 
Haply  a  woman's  voice  may  do  some  good, 
When  articles  too  nicely  urged  be  stood  on. 

K,  Hen.  Yet  leave  our  cousin  Katharine  here 
with  us : 
She  is  our  capital  demand,  comprised 
Within  the  forerank  of  our  articles. 

Q.  ha.  She  hath  good  leave. 

{^Exeunt  all  but  Henry,  Katharine, 
and  her  Gentlewoman. 

K.  Hen,  Fair  Katharine,  and  most  fair. 

Will  you  vouchsafe  to  teach  a  soldier  terms 
Such  as  will  enter  at  a  lady's  ear, 
And  plead  his  love-suit  to  her  gentle  heart? 

Kath,  Your  majesty  shall  mock  at  me :  I  can- 
not speak  your  England. 

K.  Hen,  O  fair  Katharine,  if  you  will  love  me 
soundly  with  your  French  heart,  I  will  be  glad 
to  hear  you  confess  it  brokenly  with  your  English 
tongue.     Do  you  like  me,  Kate  ? 

Kath,  Pardonnez  moy ;  I  cannot  tell  vat  is 
"like  me." 

K.  Hen.  An  angel  is  like  you,  Kate ;  and  you 
are  like  an  angel. 

Kath.  Que  dit-il?  queje  suU  eemblable  d  lee 
angee  ? 

Alice.  Ouyj  ffrayment  (sairfvottre  grace),  ainsi 
dit-il. 

K.  Hen.  I  said  so,  dear  Katharine ;  and  I 
must  not  blush  to  affirm  it. 

Kath.  0  ban  Dieu  !  lee  languee  dee  hommes  iont 
pleinet  dee  tromperies. 

K.  Hen,  What  says  she,  fair  one?  that  the 
tongues  of  men  are  full  of  deceits  ? 

Alice,  Ouy  ;  dat  de  tongues  of  de  mans  is  be 
full  of  deceits :  dat  is  de  princess. 

K.  Hen.  The  princess  is  the  better  English- 
woman, r  faith,  Kate,  my  wooing  is  fit  for  thy 
understanding.  I  am  glad  thou  canst  speak  no 
better  English :  for  if  thou  couldst,  thou  wouldst 
find  me  such  a  plain  king  that  thou  wouldst  think 
I  had  sold  my  farm  to  buy  my  crown.     I  know 
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no  ways  to  mince  it  in  love,  but  directly  to  say 
"  I  love  you :"  then,  if  you  urge  me  further  than 
to  say  "  do  you  in  faith?"  I  wear  out  my  suit. 
Give  me  your  answer :  i'  faith,  do ;  and  so  clap 
hands  and  a  bargain.     How  say  you,  lady? 

Kath.    Sauf  vostre  honneur ;  me  understand 
well. 

K.  Hen,  Marry,  if  you  would  put  me  to  verses 
or  to  dance  for  your  sake,  Kate,  why  you  undid 
me  :  for  the  one  I  have  neither  words  nor  mea- 
sure; and  for  the  other  I  have  no  strength  in 
measure,  yet  a  reasonable  measure  in  strength. 
If  I  could  win  a  lady  at  leapfrog,  or  by  vaulting 
into  my  saddle  with  my  armour  on  my  back, 
under  the  correction  of  bragging  be  it  spoken,  I 
should  quickly  leap  into  a  wife.  Or  if  I  might 
buffet  for  my  love,  or  bound  my  horse  for  her 
favours,  I  could  lay  on  like  a  butcher,  and  sit  like 
a  jackanapes,  never  off:  but,  before  God,  I  can- 
not look  greenly,  nor  gasp  out  my  eloquence ; 
nor  I  have  no  cunning  in  protestation ;  only 
downright  oaths,  which  I  never  use  till  urged, 
nor  never  break  for  urging.  If  thou  canst  love 
a  fellow  of  this  temper,  Kate,  whose  face  is  not 
worth  sun-burning,  that  never  looks  in  his  glass 
for  love  of  anything  he  sees  there,  let  thine  eye 
be  thy  cook.  I  speak  to  thee  plain  soldier.  If 
thou  canst  love  me  for  this,  take  me :  if  not,  to  say 
to  thee  that  I  shall  die,  is  true ;  but,  for  thy  love, 
by  the  lord,  no :  yet  I  love  thee  too.  And  while 
thou  livest,  dear  Kate,  take  a  fellow  of  plain  and 
uncoined  constancy ;  for  he  perforce  must  do  thee 
right,  because  he  hath  not  the  gift  to  woo  in  other 
places :  for  these  fellows  of  infinite  tongue,  that 
can  rhyme  themselves  into  ladies'  favours,  they 
do  always  reason  themselves  out  again.  What ! 
a  speaker  is  but  a  prater ;  a  rhyme  is  but  a  bal- 
lad. A  good  leg  will  fall ;  a  straight  back  will 
stoop;  a  black  beard  will  turn  white;  a  curled 
pate  will  grow  bald  ;  a  fair  face  will  wither ;  a 
full  eye  will  wax  hollow :  but  a  good  heart,  Kate, 
is  the  sun  and  moon ;  or  rather  the  sun,  and  not 
the  moon ;  for  it  shines  bright,  and  never  changes, 
but  keeps  bis  course  truly.  If  thou  would  have 
such  a  one,  take  me :  and  take  me,  take  a  soldier; 
take  a  soldier,  take  a  king.  And  what  say  est 
thou,  then,  to  my  love?  speak,  my  fair,  and 
fairly,  I  pray  thee. 

Kath,  Is  it  possible  dat  I  should  love  de  enemy 
of  France? 

K,  Hen,  No ;  it  is  not  possible  you  should  love 
the  enemy  of  France,  Kate :  but  in  loving  me 
you  should  love  the  friend  of  France ;  for  I  love 
France  so  well  that  I  will  not  part  with  a  village 
of  it ;  I  will  have  it  all  mine :  and,  Kate,  when 
France  is  mine,  and  I  am  yours,  then  yours  is 
France,  and  vou  are  mine. 


Kath,  I  cannot  tell  vat  is  dat. 

K,  Hen,  No,  Kate  ?  I  will  tell  thee  in  French ; 
which  I  am  sure  will  hang  upon  my  tongue  like 
a  new -married  wife  about  her  husband's  neck, 
hardly  to  be  shook  off.  Quandj  ay  lapotsettion 
de  France,  tt  quand  vous  avez  la  possession  de 
mot  (let  me  see,  what  then  ?  Saint  Dennis  be  my 
speed!) — done  vostre  est  France,  et  vous  estet 
mienne.  It  is  as  easy  for  me,  Kate,  to  conquer 
the  kingdom  as  to  speak  so  much  more  French : 
I  shall  never  move  thee  in  French,  unless  it  be 
to  laugh  at  me. 

Kath,  Sauf  vostre  honneur;  le  Francois  que  vous 
parlez  est  meilleur  que  V  Anglois  lequelje  parte. 

K,  Hen.  No,  'faith,  is't  not,  Kate:  but  thy 
speaking  of  my  tongue,  and  I  thine,  most  truly 
falsely,  must  needs  be  granted  to  be  much  at 
one.  But,  Kate,  dost  thou  understand  thus  much 
English  ?  Canst  thou  love  me  ? 

Kath,  I  cannot  tell. 

K.  Hen,  Can  any  of  your  neighbours  tell, 
Kate?  I  '11  ask  them.  Come,  I  know  thou  lovest 
me :  and  at  night  when  you  come  into  your  clo- 
set, you  '11  question  this  gentlewoman  about  me; 
and  I  know,  Kate,  you  will  to  her  dispraise  tliose 
parts  in  me  that  you  love  with  your  heart :  but, 
good  Kate,  mock  me  mercifully ;  the  rather, 
gentle  princess,  because  I  love  thee  cruelly.  If 
ever  thou  be'st  mine,  Kate  (as  I  have  a  saving 
faith  within  me  tells  me  thou  shalt),  I  get  thee 
with  scambling,  and  thou  must  therefore  needs 
prove  a  good  soldier-breeder.  Shall  not  thou  and 
I,  between  Saint  Dennis  and  Saint  George,  com- 
pound a  boy,  half  French,  half  English,  that  shall 
go  to  Constantinople  and  take  the  Turk  by  tlie 
beard  ?  Shall  we  not  ?  what  sayest  thou,  my  fair 
flower-de-luce? 

Kath,  I  do  not  know  dat. 

K,  Hen,  No ;  't  is  hereafter  to  know,  but  now 
to  promise.  Do  but  now  promise,  Kate,  you  will 
endeavour  for  your  French  part  of  such  a  boy; 
and  for  my  English  moiety,  take  the  word  of  a 
king  and  a  bachelor.  How  answer  you,  la  plfts 
belle  Katharine  du  monde ;  mon  tres  chert  et 
divine  dSesse  ? 

Kate,  Your  majesti  ^Avefansse  French  enough 
to  deceive  de  most  sa^e  damoiselle  dat  is  en 
France, 

K,  Hen,  Now,  fie  upon  my  false  French !  By 
mine  honour,  in  true  English,  I  love  thee,  Kate. 
By  which  honour  I  dare  not  swear  thou  lovest 
me :  yet  my  blood  begins  to  flatter  mc  that  thou 
dost,  notwithstanding  the  poor  and  tmtempering 
effect  of  my  visage.  Now  beshrew  my  father » 
ambition !  he  was  thinking  of  civil  wars  when  he 
got  me ;  therefore  was  I  created  with  a  stubborn 
outside,  with  an  aspect  of  iron,  that,  when  I 
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come  to  woo  ladies,  I  fright  them.  But,  in  faith, 
Kate,  the  elder  I  wax  the  better  I  shall  appear. 
My  comfort  is  that  old  age,  that  ill  layer-up  of 
beauty,  can  do  no  more  spoil  upon  my  face :  thou 
hast  me,  if  thou  hast  me,  at  the  worst ;  and  thou 
shalt  wear  me,  if  thou  wear  me,  better  and  bet- 
ter. And  therefore  tell  me,  most  fair  Katharine, 
will  you  have  me  ?  Put  off  your  maiden  blushes ; 
avouch  the  thoughts  of  your  heart  with  the  looks 
of  an  empress :  take  me  by  the  hand,  and  say, — 
"  Harry  of  England,  I  am  thine."  Which  word 
thou  shalt  no  sooner  bless  mine  ear  withal,  but  I 
will  tell  thee  aloud,  "  England  is  thine,  Ireland 
is  tliine,  France  is  thine,  and  Henry  Plantagenet 
is  thine :"  who,  though  I  speak  it  before  his  face, 
if  he  be  not  fellow  with  the  best  king,  thou  shalt 
find  the  best  king  of  good  fellows.  Come,  your 
answer  in  broken  music ;  for  thy  voice  is  music, 
and  thy  English  broken  :  therefore,  queen  of  all, 
Katharine,  break  thy  mind  to  me  in  broken  Eng- 
lish :  wilt  thou  have  me  ? 

KtUh,  Dat  is  as  it  shall  please  de  roy  mom  pire. 

K,  Hen.  Nay,  it  will  please  him  well,  Kate : 
it  shall  please  him,  Kate. 

KaXh,  Den  it  shall  also  content  me. 

K,  Hen,  Upon  that  I  will  kiss  your  hand,  and 
I  call  you  my  queen. 

Katk,  LaisseZf  mon  seigneur^  laUtez,  laissez  : 
mafoy,je  ne  veux  point  que  vous  abbaiuez  votlre 
grandeur  en  biusant  la  main  d'une  vostre  indigne 
iervileure.  Exeusez  moy^  je  vou$  suppUe,  mon 
tres  puissant  seigneur. 

K.  Hen.  Then  I  will  kiss  your  lips,  Kate. 

Kath,  Les  dames  et  damoiselies  pour  estre 
baisies  devant  leur  nopces,  il  nest  pas  le  coHtume 
de  France. 

K,  Hen.  Madam  my  interpreter,  what  says  she  ? 

jllice.  Dat  it  is  not  be  de  fashion  pour  les 
ladies  of  France, — I  cannot  tell  what  is  **  baiser" 
en  English. 

K.  Hen.  To  kiss. 

Alice.  Your  majesty  entendre  bettre  que  moy. 

K.  Hen,  It  is  not  the  fashion  for  the  maids 
in  France  to  kiss  before  they  are  married,  would 
she  say  7 

AUce,  Ouy,  vrayment. 

K.  Hen.  O  Kate,  nice  customs  curtesy  to 
great  Kings.  Dear  Kate,  you  and  I  cannot  be 
confined  within  the  weak  list  of  a  country's 
fashion :  we  are  the  makers  of  manners,  Kate ; 
and  the  liberty  that  follows  our  places  stops  the 
mouths  of  all  find-faults :  as  I  will  do  yours,  for 
upholding  the  nice  fashion  of  your  country,  in 
denying  me  a  kiss:  therefore,  patiently  and 
yielding.  [Kissing  her.l — You  have  witchcraft  in 
your  lips,  Kate :  there  is  more  eloquence  in  a 
sugar  touch  of  them,  than  in  the  tongues  of  the 


French  council;  and  they  should  sooner  per- 
suade Harry  of  England  than  a  general  petition 
of  monarchs. — Here  comes  your  father. 

Enter  the  French  King  and  Queen,  Burgundy, 
Bedford,  Gloster,  Exeter,  Westmorland, 
and  other  French  and  English  Lords. 

Bur.  God  save  your  majesty!  My  royal 
cousin,  teach  you  our  princess  English  ? 

K.  Hen.  I  would  have  her  learn,  my  fair  cousin, 
how  perfectly  I  love  her :  and  that  is  good  English. 

Bur.  Is  she  not  apt? 

K.  Hen.  Our  tongue  is  rough,  coz ;  and  my 
condition  is  not  smooth  :  so  that,  having  neither 
the  voice  nor  the  heart  of  flattery  about  me,  I 
cannot  so  conjure  up  the  spirit  of  love  in  her 
that  he  will  appear  in  his  true  likeness. 

Bur,  Pardon  the  frankness  of  my  mirth,  if  I 
answer  you  for  that.  If  you  would  conjure  in 
her,  you  must  make  a  circle  :  if  conjure  up  love 
in  her  in  his  true  likeness,  he  must  appear  naked 
and  blind:  can  you  blame  her,  then,  being  a 
maid  yet  rosed  over  with  the  virgin  crimson  of 
modesty,  if  she  deny  the  appearance  of  a  naked 
blind  boy  in  her  naked  seeing  self?  It  were,  my 
lord,  a  hard  condition  for  a  maid  to  consign  to. 

K.  Hen.  Yet  they  do  wink  and  yield ;  as  love 
is  blind  and  enforces. 

Bur.  They  are  then  excused,  my  lord,  when 
they  see  not  what  they  do. 

K.  Hen.  Then,  good  my  lord,  teach  your 
cousin  to  consent  to  winking. 

Bur.  I  will  wink  on  her  to  consent,  my  lord, 
if  you  will  teach  her  to  know  my  meaning :  for 
maids,  well  summered  and  warm  kept,  are  like 
flies  at  Bartholomew-tide,  blind,  though  they 
have  their  eyes;  and  then  they  will  endure 
handling,  which  before  would  not  abide  looking 
on. 

K.  Hen.  This  moral  ties  me  over  to  time  and 
a  hot  summer ;  and  so  I  will  catch  the  fly  your 
coiisin  in  the  latter  end,  and  she  must  be  blind  too. 

Bur.  As  love  is,  my  lord,  before  it  loves. 

K.  Hen.  It  is  so :  and  you  may,  some  of  you, 
thank  love  for  my  blindness;  who  cannot  see 
many  a  fair  French  city,  for  one  fair  French 
maid  that  stands  in  my  way. 

Fr.  King.  Yes,  my  lord,  you  see  them  per- 
spectively,  the  cities  turned  into  a  maid:  for 
they  are  all  girdled  with  maiden  walls,  that  war 
hath  never  entered. 

K.  Hen.  Shall  Kate  be  my  wife  ? 

Fr.  King.  So  please  you. 

K.  Hen.  I  am  content,  so  the  maiden  cities 
you  talk  of  may  wait  on  her :  so  the  maid  that 
stood  in  the  way  of  my  wish  shall  shew  me  the 
way  to  my  will. 
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Fr.  King.  We  have  consented  to  all  terms  of 
reason. 

K.  lien.  Is  *t  so,  my  lords  of  England  ? 
West,  The  King  liatli  granted  every  article : 
His  daughter  first;  and  then,  in  sequel,  all, 
According  to  their  firm  proposed  natures. 

Exe,  Only  he  hath  not  yet  suhscribed  this : 
where  your  majesty  demands  that  the  King  of 
France,  having  any  occasion  to  write  for  matter 
of  grant,  shall  name  your  highness  in  this  form 
and  with  this  addition,  in  French  :  "  Notre  ires 
cher  filz  Henry^  Roy  (T  Angleterre^  keretier  de 
France :"  and  thus  in  Latin :  "  Prteciarissimus 
filius  noster  Henricus,  Rex  Anglia  et  hteres 
Franciee." 

Fr.  King.  Nor  this  I  have  not,  brother,  so  denied 
But  your  request  shall  make  me  let  it  pass. 

K.  Hen.   I  pray  you  then,  in  love  and  dear 
alliance, 
Let  that  one  article  rank  with  the  rest : 
And  thereupon  give  me  your  daughter. 

Fr.  King.  Take  her,  fair  son ;  and  from  her 
blood  raise  up 
Issue  to  me :  that  the  contending  kingdoms 
Of  France  and  England,  whose  very  shores  look 

pale 
With  envy  of  each  other's  happiness, 


May  cease  their  hatred ;  and  this  dear  conjunction 
Plant  neighbourhood  and  christian-like  accord 
III  their  sweet  bosoms,  that  never  war  advance 
Hisbleedingsword'twixt  England  and  fair  France. 
All.  Amen! 

K.  Hen,  Now  welcome,  Kate : — and  bear  me 
witness  all, 
That  here  I  kiss  her  aa  my  sovereign  queen. 

{^Flourish. 
Q.  ha.  God,  the  best  maker  of  all  marriages, 
Combine  your  hearts  in  one,  your  realms  in  one ! 
As  man  and  wife,  being  two,  are  one  in  love, 
So  be  there  't  wixt  your  kingdoms  such  a  spousal 
That  never  may  ill  office,  or  fell  jealousy. 
Which  troubles  oft  the  bed  of  blessed  marriage, 
Thrust  in  between  the  paction  of  these  kingdoms, 
To  make  divorce  of  their  incorporate  league : 
That  English  may  as  French,  French  English- 
men, 
Receive  each  other! — God  speak  this  Amen! 
All.  Amen! 

K.  Hen.   Prepare  we  for  our  marriage: — on 
which  day, 
My  lord  of  Burgundy,  we'll  take  your  oath, 
And  all  the  peers,  for  surety  of  our  leagues. 
Then  shall  I  swear  to  Kate,  and  you  to  me : 
And  may  our  oaths  well  kept  and  prosperous  be! 

\^Exeunt 
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Thus  far,  with  rough  and  all  unable  pen. 

Our  bending  author  hath  pursued  the  story  : 
In  little  room  confining  mighty  men. 

Mangling  by  starts  the  full  course  of  their  glory. 
Small  time ;  but  in  that  small  most  greatly  lived 

This  star  of  England.  Fortune  made  his  sword ; 
By  which  the  world's  best  garden  he  achieved. 

And  of  it  left  his  son  imperial  lord. 


Henry  the  Sixth,  in  infant  bands  crowned  King 

Of  France  and  England,  did  this  king  succeed; 

Whose  state  so  many  had  the  managing. 

That  they  lost  France,  and  made  his  England 

bleed : 

Which  oft  our  stage  has  shewn:   and  for  their 

sake, 
In  yoiur  fair  minds  let  this  acceptance  take. 
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**Oftir  m  must  ofjtre,  that  would  atetnd 
Tkt  brightest  ksavM  o/<iiveiitfo»."~Chonu,  Act  I. 

This  goes  upon  the  notion  of  the  peripatetic  system,  which 
imagines  seye^  heavens  one  above  another ;  the  last  and 
highest  of  which  was  one  of  fire. — Wabbvbton. 

It  allttdes  likewise  to  the  aspiring  nature  of  fire  which 
bjr  its  levity,  at  the  separation  of  the  chaos,  took  Che  highest 
seat  of  all  the  elesients.— Johwbok. 

"  When  kt  speaks, 

The  mir,  m  ekariered  libertine,  is  stilt,**— Act  I.,  Scene  1. 

This  line  is  exquisitely  beautiful. — Jobwson. 

The  same  thongbt  occurs  in  "  As  You  Lxkx  It  :** — 

"  I  must  have  liberty 
Withal ;  as  large  a  charter  as  the  wind. 
To  blow  on  whom  I  please." 

"  Send  for  kirn,  good  uncle."— Ad  I.,  Scene  2. 

The  person  here  addressed  was  Thomas  Beaufort,  half- 
brother  to  King  Henry  IV. ;  being  one  of  the  sons  of  John 
of  Gaunt,  by  Catharine  Swynford.  At  this  time  he  was 
properly  Earl  of  Dorset,  not  having  been  created  Duke  of 
Exeter  till  after  the  battle  of  Agincourt 


-"  Also  King  Lewis  the  Unth, 


Who  wms  sols  keir  to  Ike  usurper  Capei."— Act  I.,  Scene  2. 

The  monarch  here  alluded  to  was  properly  Lewis  the 
Ninth,  commonly  called  St  Lewis.  The  poet  was  led  into 
the  inaccuracy  by  Holinshed. 


"  For  now  sits  Bxpeetation  in  tks  air, 
And  hides  a  sword,  from  hilts  unto  Ike  point, 
With  crowns  imperial,  crowns,  and  coronets, 
Promised  to  Harry  and  his  followers."— Chomt,  Act  II. 

This  idea  is  derived  from  the  ancient  representations  of 
trophies  in  tapestry  or  painting.  Among  these  it  is  very 
common  to  tee  swords  encircled  with  naval  or  mural  crowns. 

Expectation  is  also  personified  by  Milton : — 

"  While  Expectation  stood 
In  horror." 

"One,  Riekmrd,  JSarl  of  Cawtkridgs:  and  the  second, 
Henrff,  Lord  Scraop  of  Maskam;  and  tks  third. 
Sir  Tkomsu  Grey,  knight,  of  Northumberland." 

Chorus,  Act  II. 

Richard,  Earl  of  Cambridge,  was  Richard  de  Conisbury, 

Tonnger  sen  of  Edmund  Langley.  Duke  of  York.    He  was  fa> 

ther  of  Richard,  Duke  of  York,  and  grandfather  of  Edward  IV. 

Henry,  Lord  Scroop,  was  third  husband  of  Joan,  Duchess 

of  York,  mother-in-law  of  Richard,  Earl  of  Cambridge. 

**Ohow  kast  tkou  with  jealousy  infected 
Tke  sweetness  of  ajlance  I"— Act  II.,  Scene  2. 

Shakspere  urges  this  aggravation  of  the  guilt  of  treachery 
^&  great  Judgment.  One  of  the  worst  consequences  of 
bicseh  of  trust  is  the  diminution  of  that  confidence  which 
iBskcs  the  happiness  of  life ;  and  the  dissemination  of  sus- 
picion, which  is  the  poison  of  society. — Johnsoh. 


"  For  me,  tke  gold  of  France  did  not  seduce; 
Allkougk  1  did  admit  it  as  a  motive, 
Tks  sooner  to  cgeet  wkat  1  intended."— Act  II.,  Scene  2. 

A  passage  firom  Holinshed  will  throw  light  on  this  con- 
fession of  the  Earl  of  Cambridge : — 

<*  Divers  write  that  Richard,  Earl  of  Cambridge,  did  not 
conspire  with  the  Lord  Scroop  and  Thomas  Gray,  for  the 
murdering  of  King  Henry,  to  please  the  French  King  withal, 
but  only  to  the  intent  to  exalt  to  the  crown  his  brother-in-law, 
Edmund,  Earl  of  March,  as  heir  to  Lionel,  Duke  of  Clarence : 
after  the  death  of  which  Earl  of  March  (for  divers  secret 
impediments  not  able  to  have  issue),  the  Earl  of  Cambridge 
was  sure  that  the  crown  should  come  to  him  by  liis  wife,  and 
to  his  children  of  her  begotten.  And  therefore  (as  was 
thought)  he  rather  confessed  himself,  for  need  of  money,  to 
be  corrupted  of  the  French  King,  than  he  would  declare  his 
inward  mind,  &c. ;  which  if  it  were  espied,  he  saw  plainly 
that  the  Earl  of  March  should  have  tasted  of  the  same  cup 
that  he  had  drunken;  and  what  should  come  to  his  own 
children  he  much  doubted." 

"  His  nose  was  as  tkarp  as  a  pen,  and  'a  babbled  of  green 
fields."— Ad  II.,  Scene  i. 

This  passage  furnishes  one  of  the  many  happy  conjectural 
emendations  of  Theobald.  It  is  universally  received  as  the 
genuine  text,  and  ftequently  quoted  as  an  instance  of  Shak- 
spere's  close  observation  of  nature.  Yet  the  question  is  not 
without  difllculty:  Malone  says  on  the  subject:—"  The  folio 
of  1623  (for  these  words  are  not  in  the  quarto),  reads, 
'  and  a  iabfe  of  green  fields.'  Mr.  Theobald  made  the  cor- 
rection. I>r.^Warburton  objects  to  the  emendation,  on  the 
ground  of  the  nature  of  Falstaff's  illness,  '  who  was  so  far 
from  babbling,  or  wanting  cooling  in  green  fields,  that  his 
feet  were  cold,  and  he  was  Just  expiring.'  But  his  disorder 
had  been  'a  burning  quotidian  tertian.'  It  is,  I  think,  a 
much  stronger  objection  that  tlie  word  table,  with  a  capital 
letter  (for  so  it  appears  in  the  old  copy),  is  very  unlikely  to 
have  been  printed  instead  of  babbled." 


"  But  keeps  tke  pridge  most  valiantty,  witk  escellent  die- 
cipline."— Act  III.,  Scene  6. 

This  mention  of  the  bridge  is  founded  on  historical  fact. 
After  Henry  had  passed  the  Somme,  the  French  endeavoured 
to  intercept  him  in  his  passage  to  Calais ;  and  for  that  pur- 
pose attempted  to  break  down  the  only  bridge  that  there  was 
over  the  small  river  of  Ternois,  at  Blangi,  over  which  it  was 
necessary  for  him  to  pass.  But  the  King  having  notice  of 
the  design,  sent  a  part  of  his  troops  before  him,  who,  attack- 
ing and  putting  the  French  to  flight,  preserved  the  bridge 
till  the  whole  English  army  arrived  and  passed  over  it. 

"  J  beard  of  ike  generaCs  cut."— Act  III.,  Scene  6. 

It  appears  from  an  old  ballad,  inserted  in  a  miscellany, 
entitled  "Lb  PniKcs  d' Amouk"  (1660),  that  our  ancestors 
were  very  curious  in  the  fashion  of  their  beards,  and  that 
a  certain  cut  or  form  was  appropriated  to  the  soldier,  the 
bishop,  the  Judge,  the  clown,  &c. 

The  spade-beard,  and  perhaps  the  stiletto-beard  also,  was 
appropriated  to  the  soldier.  It  is  observable  that  Shakspere's 
patron,  Henry,  Earl  of  Southampton,  who  spent  much  of 
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hia  time  in  camps,  is  drawn  with  his  beard  In  the  stiletto 
fashion;  while  his  unfortunate  friend,  the  E^rl  of  E^sex,  is 
represented  with  this  cherished  ornament  in  the  spade  form. 


** Every  tuftjecl's  duly  is  the  King's,  but  every  suhjecl's  soul 
is  his  own." — Act  IV.,  Scene  1. 

This  is  a  very  Just  distinction,  and  the  whole  argument  is 
well  followed  and  properly  concluded.— Johkson. 

"  Upon  the  King!"— Act  IV.,  Scene  1. 

There  is  something  very  striking  and  solemn  in  this  soli- 
loquy, into  which  the  King  breaks  as  soon  as  he  is  left  alone. 
Something  like  this,  on  less  occasions,  every  breast  has  felt. 
Reflection  and  seriousness  rush  upon  the  mind  upon  the 
separation  of  a  gay  company;  and  especially  after  forced  and 
unwilling  merriment. — Jounsok. 

"And  I  hare  built 

Tito  chantrifs,  wherr.  the  sad  and  solemn  priests 
Sing  still  for  Richards  soul."—Aci  IV.,  Scene  1. 

One  of  these  chantries  was  for  Carthusian  monks,  und 
was  called  Bethlehem :  the  other  was  for  men  and  women 
of  the  order  of  St.  Bridget,  and  was  named  Sion.  They  were 
on  opposite  sides  of  tlie  Thames.  Sion  House,  the  seat  of 
the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  now  occupies  the  site  of  the 
last  of  these  institutions. 

•*  Their  hnrsemm  sit  like  fixed  candlestifks. 
With  torchstaves  in  their  hands." — Act  IV.,  Scene  2. 

Ancient  candlesticks  were  often  in  the  form  of  human 
figures,  holding  the  sockets  for  the  lights,  in  their  extended 
hands.  Mr.  Douce  had  one  of  these  interesting  relics  in  his 
possession.  They  are  mentioned  in  "Vittoria  Corom- 
bana"  (1612): — "He  sliewed  like  a  pewter  candlestick, 
fashioned  like  a  man  in  armour,  holding  a  tilting-stafi*  in  his 
hand,  little  bigger  than  a  candle." 

"  Be  he  ne'er  so  vile, 

This  day  shall  gentle  his  condiliun." — Act  IV.,  Scene  3. 

^  — 

Henry  V.  prohibited  all  persons,  except  such  as  had  a 
right  by  grant  or  inheritance,  from  bearing  coats  of  arms, 
except  those  who  fought  with  him  at  the  battle  of  Agincourt; 
and  these  were  allowed  the  chief  scats  at  all  feasts  and 
public  meetings. 

"  York.  My  lord,  most  humbly  on  my  knee  I  b^g 
The  leading  of  the  vaward. 

K.  Hen.  Take  it,  brave  York."— Act  IV.,  Scene  3. 

This  Duke  of  York  is  the  same  person  who  appears  (not 
very  creditably)  in  "Kino  Richard  II.,"  as  Duke  of  Au- 
merle.  He  was  the  second  son  of  Edmund  Langley,  the 
Duke  of  York  of  that  play.  Richard,  Earl  of  Cambridge, 
who  appears  in  the  second  act  of  this  drama,  was  the  younger 
brother  of  the  Edward,  Duke  of  York,  mentioned  in  the 
quoted  passage. 

**  Quality  I   '  Callino,  easlore  mcT  Art  thou  a  gentleman  f" 

Act  IV.,  Scene  4. 

The  original  copy  here  reads,  "  Qualitie,  calmie  eusture 
me."  This  Ja^on  was  changed  by  the  editors  to  "Quality, 
call  you  me?  Construe  me/' &c.  But  Malone  subsequently 
found  "  Calen  o  eusture  me,"  mentioned  as  the  burthen  of 
a  "Sonnet  of  a  Lover,"  in  a  work  called  "A  Hakd^ul  of 
Pleasant  Delights,  &c."  (1564).  And  Mr.  Boswell  has 
still  later  discovered  that  it  was  an  old  Irish  song,  which  is 
printed  in  Playford's  "Musical  CoMrAXioN,"  (1667  or 
1673):— 

"  Callino,  Callino,  Callino,  castore  me ; 
Eva  ee,  eva  ee,  loo,  loo,  loo  lee." 

The  words  are  said  to  mean,  "  Little  girl  of  my  heart  for  ever 


and  ever."  Mr.  Bo.<iwell  reftiarks,  "  they  have,  it  is  true,  no 
great  connexion  with  the  poor  Frenchman's  supplications. 
nor  were  they  meant  to  have  any:  Pistol,  instead  of  attend- 
ing to  him,  contemptuously  hums  a  tune." 

Pistol  probably  means  to  express  contempt  for  the  French- 
man's flattery  in  speaking  of  his  "quality."  He  wants 
something  more  substantial.  —  "Art  thou  a  gentleman  f" 
His  mind  is  set  on  the  "  egregious  ransom." — O.    . 


'*  As,  by  a  tower  but  by  loving  likelihood. 
Were  now  Ike  general  of  our  gracious  empress 
(As  in  good  time  he  may)  from  Ireland  coming. 
Bringing  rebellion  broachid  on  his  sword, 
How  many  would  the  peaceful  city  quit 
To  welcome  him  f — Chorus,  Act  V. 

The  poet  had  good  ground  for  supposing  that  the  retnrn 
of  the  unfortunate  Essex  from  Ireland  would  be  attended 
with  a  numerous  concourse  of  well-wishers:  for  on  hit  setting 
out  for  that  country  (as  we  are  told  by  the  Continuer  of 
Stowe's  Chronicle),  "He  took  horse  in  Seeding-lane,  and 
from  thence,  being  accompanied  with  divers  noblemen  and 
many  others,  himself  very  plainly  attired,  rode  through  Grace- 
church-street,  Cornhill,  Cheapside,  and  other  high  streets :  in 
all  which  places,  and  in  the  fields,  tlie  people  pressed  ex- 
ceedingly to  behold  him,  especially  in  the  highway,  for  more 
than  four  miles'  space,  crying,  and  saying,  *  God  bless  your 
lordship,'  '  God  preserve  your  honour,'  &c. ;  and  some  fol- 
lowed him  till  the  evening,  only  to  behold  hira." 

The  disastrous  circumstances  attending  and  consequent 
on  this  great  favourite's  return  are  too  well  known  to  need 
recapitulation. 


KiKO  Henry  V.  is  visibly  the  favourite  heroof  Sbakspere, 
in  English  history.  He  pourtrays  him  endowed  with  every 
chivalrous  and  kingly  virtue :  open,  sincere,  affable,  yet  still 
disposed  to  innocent  raillery  (as  a  sort  of  reminiscence  of  his 
youtli)  in  the  intervals  between  hia  dangerous  and  renowned 
achievements.  To  bring  his  life,  alter  his  ascent  to  the 
crown,  on  the  stage,  was,  however,  attended  with  great  diffi- 
culty. The  conquests  in  France  were  the  only  distinguished 
events  of  his  reign;  and  war  is  much  more  an  epic  than  a 
dramatic  subject.  If  we  would  have  dramatic  interest,  war 
must  only  be  the  means  by  which  something  else  is  accom- 
plished, and  not  the  last  aim  and  substance  of  the  whole. 
•o  In  "Kino  HenrtV."  no  opportunity  was  afforded 
Shakspere  of  rendering  the  issue  of  the  war  dramatic ;  bat 
he  has  availed  himself  of  other  circumstances  attending  it 
with  peculiar  care.  Before  the  battle  of  Agincourt,  he  paints 
in  the  most  lively  colours  the  light-minded  impatience  of  the 
French  leaders  for  the  moment  of  battle,  which  to  them 
seemed  infallibly  the  moment  of  victory :  on  the  other  hand, 
he  paints  the  uneasiness  of  the  English  King  and  his  army, 
from  their  desperate  situation,  coupled  with  the  firm  deter^ 
mination,  if  they  are  to  fall,  at  least  to  fall  with  honour.  He 
applies  this  as  a  general  contrast  between  the  French  and 
English  national  character:  a  contrast  which  betrays  a 
partiality  for  his  own  nation,  certainly  excusable  in  a  poet, 
especially  when  he  is  backed  with  such  a  glorious  document 
as  tliat  of  the  memorable  battle  in  question. > 

However  much  Shakspere  celebrates  the  French  conquest 
of  King  Henry,  still  he  has  not  omitted  to  hint  to  us,  after 
his  way,  the  secret  springs  of  tliis  undertaking.    Henry  was 
in  want  of  foreign  wars  to  secure  himself  on  the  throne :  the 
clergy  also  wished  to  keep  him  employed  abroad,  and  made 
an  offer  of  rich  contributions,  to  prevent  the  passing  of  a  lav 
which  would  have  deprived  them  of  the  half  of  their  reve- 
nues.    His  learned  bishops  are  consequently  as  ready  to 
prove  to  him  his  undisputed  right  to  the  crown  of  France,  as 
he  is  to  allow  his  conscience  to  be  tranquilised   by  them. 
They  prove  that  the  Salic  is  not,  and  never  was,  applicable  to 
France :  and  the  matter  is  treated  in  a  more  succinct  and 
convincing  manner  than  such  subijects  usnally  axe  in  mani- 
festoes. 
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SciNK  I. — Weshniniter  Abbey. 

Dtadmareh.  Corpie  of  Kino  Henbt  (A«  Fifth 
dUcoverid,  lying  in  ttaie  ;  attended  <tn  by  the 
Duces  or  Bedford,  GLaaTER,  and  Exeter; 
the  E«RL  OP  Warwice,  the  Bishop  of  Wik- 
CHE>TKR,  Heralds,  tfc. 

Bed.   Hung  be  the  heavens  with  hluck,  }  ield 
day  lo  nighl ! 

Comets,  importing  change  of  time*  end  states. 


Brandiah  your  crystal  tresses  in  the  sky, 
And  witii  them  scourge  the  bad  revolting  stars 
Tlial  have  consented  unto  Henry's  death  ; 
Henry  the  Fifth,  too  faniouB  to  live  long! 
England  ne'er  lost  a  king  of  so  miicli  worth, 

Gh.   England  ne'er  liad  a  king  until  liis  time- 
Virtue  he  had  deserving  to  command : 
His  brandished  sword  did  blind  men  niih  his 

beams ; 
His  arms  spread  wider  than  a  dragon's  wings; 


ACT    I. 


KING  HENRY  THE  SIXTH.     (PART  I.) 


SCENE  1. 


Hia  sparkling  eyes,  replete  with  wrathful  fire, 
More  dazzled  and  drove  hack  his  enemies 
Than  mid-day  sun  fierce  hent  against  their  faces. 
What  should  I  say  ?  his  deeds  exceed  all  speech : 
He  ne'er  lift  up  his  hand  hut  conquered. 

Exe.  We  mourn  in  hlack  :  why  mourn  we  not 
in  hlood? 
Henry  is  dead,  and  never  shall  revive  : 
Upon  a  wooden  cofiin  we  attend ; 
And  death's  dishonourable  victory 
We  with  our  stately  presence  glorify, 
Like  captives  bound  to  a  triumphant  car. 
What,  shall  we  curse  the  planets  of  misliap 
That  plotted  thus  our  glory's  overthrow? 
Or  shall  we  think  the  suhtle-witted  French 
Conjiwors  and  sorcerers,  that,  afraid  of  him. 
By  magic  verses  have  contrived  his  end  ? 

}Vln,  He  was  a  king  blessed  of  the  King  of 
kings. 
Unto  the  French  the  dreadful  judgment  day 
So  dreadful  will  not  be,  as  was  his  sight. 
The  battles  of  the  Lord  of  hosts  he  fought : 
The  church's  prayers  made  him  so  prosperous. 

Glo,  The  church !  where  is  it?  Had  not  church- 
men prayed. 
His  thread  of  life  had  not  so  soon  decayed. 
None  do  you  like  but  an  effeminate  prince. 
Whom,  like  a  schoolboy,  you  may  overawe. 

Win.  Gloster,  whate'er  we  like,  thou  art  pro- 
tector, 
And  lookest  to  command  the  prince  and  realm. 
Thy  wife  is  proud:  she  holdeth  thee  in  awe 
More  than  God  or  religious  churchmen  may. 

Glo.  Name  not  religion,  for  thou  lov'st  the 
flesh ; 
And  ne'er  throughout  the  year  to  church  thou 

go'st. 
Except  it  be  to  pray  against  thy  foes. 

Bed.  Cease,  cease  these  jars,  and  rest  your 
minds  in  peace ! 
Let 's  to  the  altar  : — Heralds,  wait  on  us  : — 
Instead  of  gold,  we  '11  oflTer  up  our  arms  ; 
Since  arms  avail  not,  now  that  Henry 's  dead. — 
Posterity,  await  for  wretched  years, 
Wheu  at  their  mothers'  moist  eyes  babes  shall 

suck; 
Our  isle  be  made  a  nourish  of  salt  tears. 
And  none  but  women  left  to  wall  the  dead. — 
Henry  the  Fifth,  thy  ghost  I  invocate ! 
Prosper  this  realm,  keep  it  from  civil  broils  ! 
Combat  with  adverse  planets  in  the  heavens ! 
A  far  more  glorious  star  thy  soul  will  make 
Tlian  Julius  Caesar  or  bright — 

EnUr  a  Messenger. 

Mess.  My  honourable  lords,  health  to  you  all ! 
Sad  tidings  bring  I  to  you  out  of  France, 


Of  loss,  of  slaugliter,  and  discomfiture: 
Guienne,  Champaigne,  Rheims,  Orleans, 
Paris,  Guysors,  Poictiers,  are  all  quite  lost. 
Bed.  What  say'st  thou,    man,    before  dead 

Henry's  corse? 
Speak  softl}',  or  the  loss  of  those  great  towns 
Will  make  him  burst  his  lead  and  rise  from 

death. 
Glo.  Is  Paris  lost?  is  Rouen  yielded  up? 
If  Henry  were  recalled  to  life  again. 
These  news  would  cause  him  once  more  yield 

the  ghost. 
Exe.  How  were  they  lost ;    what  treachery 

was  used  ? 
Mess.  No  treachery ;   but  want  of  men  and 

money. 
Among  the  soldiers  this  is  muttered  : — 
That  here  you  maintain  several  factions, 
And,  whilst  a  field  should  be  despatched  and 

fought, 
You  are  disputing  of  your  generals. 
One  would  have  lingering  wars,  with  little  cost; 
Another  would  fly  swift,  but  wanteth  wings ; 
A  third  man  thinks,  without  expense  at  all, 
By  guileful  fair  words  peace  may  be  obtained. 
Awake,  awake,  English  nobility ! 
Let  not  sloth  dim  your  honours  new  begot. 
Cropped  are  the  flower-de-luces  in  your  arms : 
Of  England's  coat  one  half  is  cut  away. 

Exe.  Were  our  tears  wanting  to  this  funeral, 
These  tidings  would  call  forth  her  flowing  tides. 
Bed.  Me  they  concern :  regent  I  am  of  France: 
Give  me  my  steeled  coat,  I  '11  fight  for  France. 
Away  with  these  disgraceful  wailing  robes! 
Wounds  I  will  lend  the  French,  instead  of  eyes, 
To  weep  their  intermissive  miseries. 

Enter  another  Messenger. 

2nd  Mess.  Lords,  view  these  letters,  full  of  bad 
mischance : 
France  is  revolted  from  the  English  quite, 
Except  some  petty  towns  of  no  import 
The   Dauphin    Charles    is    crowned    King   in 

Rheims; 
The  Bastard  of  Orleans  with  him  is  joined ; 
Reignier,  Duke  of  Anjou,  doth  take  his  part ; 
The  Duke  of  Alenfon  flieth  to  his  side. 

Exe.  The  Dauphin  crowned  king !  all  fly  io 
him ! 
O  whither  shall  we  fly  from  this  reproach  ? 
Glo.   We  will   not  fly  but  to  our  enemies* 
throats. — 
Bedford,  if  thou  be  slack,  I'll  fight  it  but 
Bed.    Gloster,  why  doubt'st  thou  of  my  for- 
wardness ? 
An  army  have  I  mustered  in  my  thoughts, 
Wherewith  already  France  is  ovemni. 
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Enter  a  third  Messenger. 

Zrd  MeMS,  My  gracious  lords  (to  add  to  your 
laments 
Wherewith  you  now  bedew  King  Henry's  hearse), 
I  must  inform  you  of  a  dismal  fight 
Betwixt  tlie  stout  Lord  Talbot  and  the  French. 

Win,  What !  wherein  Talbot  overcame :  is 't  so  ? 

Zrd  Mes9.  O  no:  wherein  Lord  Talbot  was  o'er- 
thrown. 
The  circumstance  1  *11  tell  you  more  at  large  : — 
The  tenth  of  August  last,  this  dreadful  lord, 
Retiring  from  the  siege  of  Orleans, 
Having  full  scarce  six  thousand  in  his  troop, 
By  three-and-twenty  thousand  of  the  French 
Was  round  encompassed  and  set  upon. 
No  leisure  had  he  to  enrank  his  men  : 
He  wanted  pikes  to  set  before  his  archers  ; 
Instead  whereof,  sharp  stakes,  plucked  out  of 

hedges, 
They  pitched  in  the  ground  confusedly, 
To  keep  the  horsemen  off  from  breaking  in. 
More  than  three  hours  the  fight  continued  ; 
Where  valiant  Talbot,  above  human  thought, 
Enacted  wonders  with  his  sword  and  lance. 
Hundreds  he  sent  to  hell,  and  none  durst  stand 

him  : 
Here,  there,  and  everywhere,  enraged  be  slew. 
The  French  exclaimed,  the  devil  was  in  arms  : 
All  the  whole  army  stood  agazed  on  him  : 
His  soldiers,  spying  his  undaunted  spirit, 
"  A  Talbot !  a  Talbot ! "  cried  out  amain, 
And  rushed  into  the  bowels  of  the  battle. 
Here  had  the  conquest  fully  been  sealed  up, 
If  Sir  John  Fastolfe  had  not  played  the  coward : 
He,  being  in  the  vaward  (placed  behind. 
With  purpose  to  relieve  and  follow  them). 
Cowardly  fled,  not  having  struck  one  stroke. 
Hence  grew  the  general  wreck  and  massacre  : 
Enclose  were  they  with  their  enemies. 
A  base  Walloon,  to  wui  tlie  Dauphin's  grace. 
Thrust  Talbot  with  a  spear  into  the  back ; 
Whom  all  France,  with  their  chief  assembled 

strength, 
Durst  not  presume  to  look  once  in  the  face. 

Bed,  Is  Talbot  slain  ?  then  I  will  slay  myself, 
For  living  idly  here,  in  pomp  and  ease, 
Whilst  such  a  worthy  leader,  wanting  aid, 
t'nto  his  dastard  foemen  is  betrayed. 

Zrd  Men.  O  no,  he  lives,  but  is  look  prisoner  : 
And  Lord  Scales  with  him,  and  Lord  Hungerford  : 
Most  of  the  rest  slaughtered  or  took  likewise. 

Rtd.  His  ransom  there  is  none  but  I  shall  pay  : 
I  '11  hale  the  Dauphin  headlong  from  his  throne ; 
His  crown  shall  be  the  ransom  of  my  friend  : 
Four  of  their  Lords  I  '11  change  for  one  of  ours. — 
Farewell,  my  masters ;  to  my  task  will  I : 
Bonfires  in  France  forthwith  I  am  to  make, 


To  keep  our  great  St.  George's  feast  withal. 
Ten  thousand  soldiers  with  me  I  will  take, 
Whose  bloody  deeds  shall  make  all  Europe  quake. 

Zrd  Afess.  So  you  had  need :  for  Orleans  is  be- 
sieged ; 
The  English  army  is  grown  weak  and  faint. 
The  Earl  of  Salisbury  craveth  supply, 
And  hardly  keeps  his  men  from  mutiny, 
Since  they,  so  few,  watch  such  a  multitude. 

Exe.  Remember,  lords,  your  oaths  to  Henry 
sworn, 
Either  to  quell  the  Dauphin  utterly. 
Or  bring  him  in  obedience  to  your  yoke. 

Bed.  I  do  remember  it ;    and  here  take  my 
leave. 
To  go  about  my  preparation.  [Exit. 

Glo,  I  '11  to  the  Tower,  with  all  the  haste  I  can, 
To  view  the  artillery  and  munition : 
And  then  I  will  proclaim  young  Henry  king. 

[Exit, 

Exe.  To  Eltham   will   I,   where   the  young 

King  is, 
Being  ordained  his  special  governor : 
And  for  his  safety  there  I  *11  best  devise.    [£xi/. 
Win,  Each  hath  his  place  and  function  to 
attend : 
I  am  left  out ;  for  me  nothing  remains. 
But  long  I  win  not  be  Jack-out-of-ofiice : 
The  King  from  Eltham  I  intend  to  send. 
And  sit  at  chiefest  stem  of  public  weal. 

[Exit,     Scene  closet. 


ScENB  II. — France.     Before  Orleans. 

Enter  Charles,  with  hit  Forces;  Alencon, 
Reionier,  and  othert. 

Char,  Mars  his  true  moving  (even  as  in  the 
heavens 
So  in  the  earth)  to  this  day  is  not  known. 
Late  did  he  shine  upon  the  English  side  : 
Now  we  are  victors;  upon  us  he  smiles. 
What  towns  of  any  moment  but  we  have  ? 
At  pleasure  here  we  lie  near  Orleans ; 
Otherwhiles   the   famished   English,   like    pale 

ghosts. 
Faintly  besiege  us  one  hour  in  a  month. 

Alen.  They  want  their  porridge  and  their  fat 
bull-beeves : 
Either  they  must  be  dieted  like  mules, 
And  have  their  provender  tied  to  their  mouths. 
Or  piteous  they  will  look,  like  drowned  mice. 
lieig.  Let 's  raise  the  siege :  why  live  we  idly 
here? 
Talbot  is  taken,  whom  we  wont  to  fear : 
Remaineth  none  but  mad-brained  Salisbury, 
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And  he  may  well  in  fretting  spend  his  gall ; 
Nor  men  nor  money  hath  he  to  make  war. 
Char.  Sound,  sound  alarum :  we  will  rush  on 
them. 
Now  for  the  honour  of  the  forlorn  French ! 
Him  I  forgive  my  death,  that  killeth  me 
When  he  sees  me  go  hack  one  foot,  or  fly. 

\_Exeunt. 

Alarums;  Excursions;  afterwards  a  Retreat, 
Re-enter  Charles,  Alencon,  Reignier,  and 
others. 

Char,  Who   ever  saw  the  like  ?    what  men 
have  I  ! — 
Dogs,  cowards,  dastards  ! — I  would  ne'er  have 

fled, 
But  that  they  left  me  'midst  my  enemies. 

Reig,  Salisbury  is  a  desperate  homicide ; 
He  Rghteth  as  one  weary  of  his  life. 
The  other  lords,  like  lions  wanting  food, 
Do  rush  upon  us  as  their  hungry  prey.    . 

Alen,  Froissart,  a  countryman  of  ours,  records, 
England  all  Olivers  and  Rowlands  bred 
During  the  time  Edward  the  Third  did  reign. 
More  truly  now  may  this  be  verified ; 
For  none  but  Samsons  and  Goliasses 
It  sendeth  forth  to  skirmish.     One  to  ten  ; 
Lean  rawboned  rascals !  who  would  e'er  suppose 
They  had  such  courage  and  audacity  ? 

Char,   Let 's  leave  this  town ;    for  they  are 
hair-brained  slaves. 
And  hunger  will  enforce  them  to  be  more  eager. 
Of  old  I  know  them :  rather  with  their  teeth 
The  walls  they  '11  tear  down,  than  forsake  the  siege. 

Reig,  I  think,  by  some  odd  gimmals  or  device. 
Their  arms  are  set  like  clocks,  still  to  strike  on  ; 
Else  ne'er  could  they  hold  out  so  as  they  do. 
By  my  consent  we  '11  e'en  let  them  alone. 

Alen,  Be  it  so. 

Enter  the  Bastard  of  Orleans. 

Bast.  Where's  the  Prince  Dauphin?  I  have 
news  for  him. 

Char,  Bastard  of  Orleans,  thrice  welcome  to  us. 

Bast,  Methinks  your  looks  are  sad,  your  cheer 
appalled : 
Hath  the  late  overthrow  wrought  this  ofl'ence  ? 
Be  not  dismayed,  for  succour  is  at  hand  : 
A  holy  maid  hither  with  me  I  bring, 
Which,  by  a  vision  sent  to  her  from  heaven. 
Ordained  is  to  raise  this  tedious  siege, 
And  drive  the  English  forth  the  bounds  of  France. 
The  spirit  of  deep  prophecy  she  hath, 
Exceeding  the  nine  sibyls  of  old  Rome  : 
What's  past  and  what's  to  come  she  can  descry. 
Speak,  shall  I  call  her  in  ?     Believe  my  words. 
For  they  are  certain  and  unfallible. 


Char.  Go,  call  her  in.    [^Exit  Bastard.]   But 
first,  to  try  her  skill, 
Reignier,  stand  thou  as  Dauphin  in  my  place : 
Question  her  proudly,  let  thy  looks  be  stem. 
By  this  means  shall  we  sound  what  skill  she  hath. 

[^Retires, 

Enter  La  Pucelle,  Bastard  of  Orleans,  and 

others. 

Reig,  Fair  maid,  is 't  thou  wilt  do  those  won- 
drous feats  ? 

Puc.  Reignier,  is 't  thou  that  tliinkest  to  be- 
guile me  ?— 
Where  is  the  Dauphin? — come,  come  from  behind: 
I  know  thee  well,  though  never  seen  before. 
Be  not  amazed;  there's  nothing  hid  from  me. 
In  private  will  I  talk  to  thee  apart: — 
Stand  back,  you  lords,  and  give  us  leave  awhile. 

Reig,  She  takes  upon  her  bravely  at  first  dash. 

Puc,  Dauphin,   I  am  by  birth  a  shepherd's 
daughter ; 
My  wit  untrained  in  any  kind  of  art. 
Heaven  and  our  Lady  gracious  hath  it  pleased 
To  shine  on  my  contemptible  estate. 
Lo,  whilst  I  waited  on  my  tender  lambs, 
And  to  sun's  parching  heat  displayed  my  cheeks, 
God's  mother  deign6d  to  appear  to  roe, 
And,  in  a  vision  full  of  majesty, 
Willed  me  to  leave  my  base  vocation. 
And  free  my  country  from  calamity  : 
Her  aid  she  promised,  and  assured  success. 
In  c6mplete  glory  she  revealed  herself : 
And,  whereas  I  was  black  and  swart  before, 
With  those  clear  rays  which  she  infused  on  me 
That  beauty  am  I  blessed  with  which  you  see. 
Ask  me  what  question  thou  canst  possible, 
And  I  will  answer  unpremeditated  : 
My  courage  try  by  combat,  if  thou  dar'st, 
And  thou  shalt  find  that  I  exceed  my  sex. 
Resolve  on  this  : — thou  shalt  be  fortunate. 
If  thou  receive  me  for  thy  warlike  mate. 

Char.  Thou  hast  astonished  me  with  thy  high 
terms : 
Only  this  proof  I  *11  of  thy  valour  make, — 
In  single  combat  thou  shalt  buckle  with  me ; 
And  if  thou  vanquishest,  thy  words  are  true : 
Otherwise,  I  renounce  all  confidence. 

Puc.  I  am  prepared :  here  is  my  keen-edged 
sword, 
Decked  with  five  flower-de-luces  on  each  side : 
The  which  at  Touraine,  in  St  Katharine's  church- 
yard, 
Out  of  a  great  deal  of  old  iron,  I  chose  forth. 

Char.  Then  come  o'  God's  name ;   I  fear  no 
woman. 

Puc.  And  while  I  live,  I  '11  ne'er  fly  from  t 
man.  [Thegjight. 
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Clur,   Stay,   stay  thy  band  !     T1)ou   art   an 
Amazon, 
And  fightest  with  (he  iword  of  Deborah. 
Pmc  Cbhit's  mother  helps  me,  eUe  I  were  loo 

Ckar.  Whoe'er  helpathee,'tu  thou  that  muBt 
help  me. 
InpatieDtly  I  bum  with  thy  derire  : 
Uj  heart  and  handi  thou  hatt  at  once  subdued. 
GieelleDt  Pueelle,  if  thy  name  be  ■□, 
Ut  me  thy  lerTant,  and  not  lovereign,  be  ; 
Til  the  French  Dauphin  luelh  U>  thee  thui. 
PiK.  I  moat  not  yield  to  any  rit«t  of  lo?e, 
For  toy  profeauon '»  lacred  from  above. 
When  I  have  chas£d  all  thy  foei  from  hence. 
Then  vQl  [  think  upon  a  recompense. 


Char.  Meantime  look  gracioui  on  thy  pros- 
trate thrall. 

Jteig,  My  lord,  methinks,  is  very  long  id 
talk. 

jilen.  Doubtless  he  ihrivea  this  woman  to  her 

Else  ne'er  could  he  so  long  protract  his  speech. 
Stig.  Shall  we  disturb  him,  since  he  keeps  no 


'e  than  we  poor  men 


>a? 

jflen.  He  may  mean  n 

do  know  : 

These  women  are  shrewd  tempters  with  their 
tongues. 
Btig.  My  lord,  where  are  you  I    What  devise 
yon  on  J 
Shall  we  give  over  Orleans,  or  not 
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Puc,  Why,  no,  I  say,  distrustful  recreants ! 
Fight  till  the  last  gasp  :  I  will  be  your  guard. 

Char,  What  she  says  1 11  confirm :  we  *11  fight 
it  out. 

Puc,  Assigned  am  I  to  be  the  English  scourge. 
Tills  night  the  siege  assuredly  I  '11  raise  : 
Expect  Saint  Martin's  summer,  halcyon  days, 
Since  I  have  entered  into  these  wars. 
Glory  is  like  a  circle  in  the  water. 
Which  never  ceaseth  to  enlarge  itself. 
Till,  by  broad  spreading,  it  disperse  to  nought. 
With  Henry's  death  the  English  circle  ends ; 
Dispersed  are  the  glories  it  included. 
Now  am  I  like  that  proud  insulting  ship 
Which  Csesar  and  his  fortune  bare  at  once. 

Char.  Was  Mahomet  inspired  with  a  dove  ? 
Thou  with  an  eagle  art  inspired,  then. 
Helen,  the  mother  of  great  Constantine, 
Nor  yet  Saint  Philip's  daughters,  were  like  thee ! 
Bright  star  of  Venus,  fall'n  down  on  the  earth, 
How  may  I  reverently  worship  thee  enough  ? 

Alen,  Leave  off  delays,  and  let  us  raise  the 


siege. 


Relg.  Woman,  do  what  thou  canst  to  save  our 
honours : 
Drive  them  from  Orleans,  and  be  immortalized. 
Char.  Presently  we  '11  try. — Come,  let  *8  away 
about  it : 
No  prophet  will  I  trust,  if  she  prove  false. 

\_Exeunt, 


Scene  III. — London.     HiU  before  the  Tower. 

Enter,  at  the  gates,  the  Duke  of  Gloster,  with 
his  Serving-men,  in  blue  coats, 

Gh,  I  am  come  to  survey  the  Tower  this  day : 
Since  Henry's  death  I  fear  there  is  conveyance. — 
Where  be  these  warders,  that  they  wait  not  here  ? 
Open  the  gates :  it  is  Gloster  that  calls. 

[^Servants  Tcnock, 
\st  Ward,  [within.']  Who 's  there  that  knocks 

so  imperiously  7 
Ist  Serv,  It  is  the  noble  Duke  of  Gloster. 
2nd  Ward,  [within,']  Whoe'er  he  be,  we  may 

not  let  him  in. 
Ist  Serv.    Villains,  answer  you  so  the  Lord 

Protector  ? 
\st  Ward,  [within.]  The  Lord  protect  him!  So 
we  answer  him. 
We  do  no  otherwise  than  we  are  willed. 

GU).  Who  willed  you;   or  whose  will  stands 
but  mine  ? 
There 's  none  protector  of  the  realm  but  I. — 
Break  up  the  gates ;  I  *11  be  your  warrantize : 
Shall  I  be  flouted  thus  by  dunghill  grooms  ? 


Servants  rush  at  the  Tower  gates.     Enter  to  the 
gates  Woodvillb,  the  Lieutenant. 

Wood,  [within.]    What  noise  is  this?   what 

traitors  have  we  here  ? 
Glo.  Lieutenant,  is  it  you  whose  voice  I  hear? 
Open  the  gates :  here 's  Gloster  that  would  enter. 
Wood,  [within.]  Have  patience,  noble  duke ; 
I  may  not  open  : 
The  Cardinal  of  Winchester  forbids. 
From  him  I  have  express  commandment 
That  thou,  nor  none  of  thine,  shall  be  let  in. 
Glo,    Faint  hearted  Woodville,  prizest  him 
*fore  me  ? 
Arrogant  Winchester,  that  haughty  prelate, 
Whom  Henry,  our  late  sovereign,  ne'er  could 

brook  ? 
Thou  art  no  friend  to  God  or  to  the  King : 
Open  the  gates,  or  I  *11  shut  thee  out  shortly. 
\st  Serv,   Open  the  gates  unto  the  Lord  Pro- 
tector, 
Or  we'll  burst  them  open  if  that  you  come  not 
quickly. 

Enter  Winchester,  attended  by  a  Train  ofSer- 
vants  in  tawny  coats. 

Win.  How  now,  ambitious  Humphrey  :  what 

means  this  ? 
Glo.  Peeled  priest,  dost  thou  command  me  to 

be  shut  out  ? 
Win.  1  do,  thou  most  usurping  proditor. 
And  not  protector  of  the  King  or  realm. 

Glo.  Stand  back,  thou  manifest  conspirator: 
Thou  that  contriv'dst  to  murder  our  dead  lord ; 
Thou  that  giv'st  whores  indulgences  to  sin  : 
I  '11  canvas  thee  in  thy  broad  cardinal's  bat. 
If  thou  proceed  in  this  thy  insolence. 

Win,  Nay,  stand  thou  back ;  I  will  not  budge 
a  foot. 
This  be  Damascus :  be  thou  ciurs^d  Cain, 
To  slay  thy  brother  Abel,  if  thou  wilt. 

Glo,  I  will  not  slay  thee,  but  1 11  drive  thee 
back. 
Thy  scarlet  robes,  as  a  child's  bearing>eloth, 
I  'U  use  to  carry  thee  out  of  this  place. 

Win.  Do  what  thou  dar'st :    I  beard  thee  to 

thy  face. 
Glo,  What !  am  I  dared  and  bearded  to  my 
face?— 
Draw,  men,  for  all  this  privileged  place : 
Blue-coats  to  tawny-coats.     Priest,  beware  your 
beard : 
[Gloster  and  his  men  attack  the  Bishop. 
I  mean  to  tug  it,  and  to  cuff  you  soundly. 
Under  my  feet  I  stamp  thy  cardinal's  hat : 
In  spite  of  pope  or  dignities  of  church, 
Here  by  the  cheeks  I  '11  drag  ihee  up  and  down. 
Win.  Gloster,  thou  'It  answer  this  before  the  pope. 
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Glo,   Winchester  goose,   I  cry:    a  ropel    a 

rope! — 
Now  beat  them  hence :   why  do  you  let  them 

stay? — 
Thee   I'll  chase  hence,  thou  wolf  in   sheep's 

array. — 
Out,  tawny  coats !  out,  scarlet  hypocrite ! 

Here  a  great  tumult.     In  the  mttht  of  it,  enter 
the  Mayor  of  London,  and  Officers. 

May,  Fie,  lords,  that  you,  being  supreme  ma- 
gistrates, 
Thus  contumeliously  should  break  the  peace ! 
Glo.   Peace,  mayor;   thou  know'st  little   of 
my  wrongs : 
Here 's  Beaufort,  that  regards  nor  God  nor  king, 
Hath  here  distrained  the  Tower  to  his  use. 

Win.  Here  *s  Gloster  too,  a  foe  to  citizens : 
One  that  still  motions  war,  and  never  peace, 
O'ercharging  your  free  purses  with  large  fines : 
That  seeks  to  overthrow  religion. 
Because  he  is  protector  of  the  realm  ; 
And  would  have  armour  here  out  of  the  Tower, 
To  crown  himself  king,  and  suppress  the  prince. 
Glo,  I  will  not  answer  thee  with  words,  but 
blows. 

IHere  they  ikirmish  again. 
May,  Nought  rests  for  me,  in  this  tumultuous 
strife, 
But  to  make  open  proclamation  :— 
Come,  officer  ;  as  loud  as  e'er  thou  canst. 

Officer  reads. 

"  All  manner  of  men,  assembled  here  in  arms  this 
day,  against  Ood's  peace  and  the  King's,  we  charge 
and  command  you,  in  his  highness'  name,  to  repair 
to  your  several  dwelling-places ;  and  not  to  wear, 
handle,  or  use,  any  sword,  weapon,  or  dagger,  hence- 
forward, upon  pain  of  death." 

Glo,  Cardinal,  I  'II  be  no  breaker  of  the  law : 

But  we   shall  meet,  and  break  our  minds  at 

large. 
Win.  Gloster,  we  'II  meet,  to  thy  dear  cost,  be 

sure : 
Thy  heart-blood  I  will  have  for  this  day's  work. 

May,   I'll   call  for  clubs,   if  you   will  not 
away. — 
This  cardinal  is  more  haughty  than  the  devil. 
Glo.  Mayor,  farewell :  thou  dost  but  what 

thou  mayst. 
Win.  Abominable  Gloster !  guard  thy  head ; 
For  I  intend  to  have  it  ere  long.  lExeunt, 

May.  See  the  coast  cleared,  and  then  we  will 
deparL — 
Good  God,  that  nobles  should  such  stomachs 

bearl 
I  myself  fight  not  once  in  forty  year.     [Exeunt. 


Scene  IV. — France.     Before  Orleans. 

Enter,  on  the  wails,  the  Master-Gunner  and 

his  Son. 

M.  Gun,  Sirrah,  thou  know'st  how  Orleans  is 
besieged. 
And  how  the  English  have  the  suburbs  won. 

Son.  Father,  I  know ;  and  oft  have  shot  at  ihem, 
Howe'er  unfortunate,  I  missed  my  aim. 

M.  Gun.  But  now  tliou  shalt  not.     Be  thou 
ruled  by  me : 
Chief  master-gunner  am  I  of  this  town  ; 
Something  I  must  do  to  procure  me  grace. 
The  prince's  espials  have  informed  me 
How  the  English,  in  the  suburbs  close  intrenched, 
Wont,  through  a  secret  grate  of  iron  bars 
In  yonder  tower,  to  overpeer  the  city. 
And  thence  discover  how,  with  most  advantage. 
They  may  vex  us  with  shot  or  with  assault 
To  intercept  this  inconvenience, 
A  piece  of  ordnance  'gainst  it  I  have  placed  ; 
And  fully  even  these  three  days  have  I  watched 
If  I  could  see  them. 

Now,  do  thou  watch,  for  I  can  stay  no  longer. 
If  thou  spy'st  any,  run  and  bring  me  word. 
And  thou  shalt  find  me  at  the  governor's.  [Exit. 

Son.  Father,  I  warrant  you ;  take  you  no  care  : 
I  'U  never  trouble  you  if  I  may  spy  them. 

Enter,  in  an  upper  Chamber  of  a  Tower,  the 
Lords  Salisbury  and  Talbot,  Sir  William 
Glansdale,  Sir  Thomas  Garorave,  and 
others. 

Sal.  Talbot,  my  life,  my  joy,  again  returned  I 
How  wert  thou  handled,  being  prisoner ; 
Or  by  what  means  gott'st  thou  to  be  released  t 
Discourse,  I  pr'y  thee,  on  this  turret's  top. 

Tal.  The  Duke  of  Bedford  had  a  prisoner 
Called  the  brave  Lord  Ponton  de  Santrailles  : 
For  him  I  was  exchanged  and  ransomed. 
But  with  a  baser  man  of  arms  by  far. 
Once,  in  contempt,  they  would  have  bartered  me : 
Which  I  disdaining  scorned,  and  craved  death 
Rather  than  I  would  be  so  piled  esteemed. 
In  fine,  redeemed  I  was  as  I  desired. 
But  O,  the  treacherous  Fastolfe  wounds  my  heart! 
Whom  with  my  bare  fists  I  would  execute. 
If  now  I  had  him  brought  into  my  power. 

Sal.  Yet  tell'st  thou  not  how  thou  wert  enter- 
tained. 

Tal.  With  scoffs,  and  scorns,  and  contume- 
lious taunts. 
In  open  market-place  produced  they  me. 
To  be  a  public  spectacle  to  all : 
"  Here,"  said  they,  "  is  the  terror  of  the  French ; 
The  scarecrow  that  afirights  our  children  so ! " 
Then  broke  I  from  the  officers  that  led  me, 
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9  out  of  the 


And  with   my  nails  digged 

ground 

To  hurl  at  the  beholden  of  my  ahame. 
My  grisly  countenance  made  others  fly ; 
None  durst  come  near  for  fear  of  sudden  death. 
In  iron  walU  they  deemed  me  not  secure  : 
So  great  fear  of  my  name  'mongst  them   was 

That  they  supposed  I  could  rend  bars  of  steel, 
And  spurn  in  pieces  posts  of  adamant : 
Wherefore  a  guard  of  chosen  shot  [  hnd, 
That  walked  about  me  every  minute-while ; 
And  if  [  did  but  stir  out  of  my  bed, 
Ready  they  wereWshoot  me  to  the  heart. 
Sal.  1  grieve  to  hear  what  torments  you  en- 

But  we  will  be  revenged  sufficiently. 

Nov  it  is  supper-time  in  Orleans  : 

Here,  through  this  grate,  I  count  each  one. 

And  view  the  Frenchmen  how  they  fortify  j 

Sir  Thomas  Oargrave,  and  Sir  William  Olans- 

Let   us  look  in,    Ibe  «ght   will   much  delight 

Let  me  have  your  express  opinions 
Where  is  best  place  to  make  our  battery  next. 
Oar.  I  think  at  the  north  gate;  for  there  stand 

aian.   And  I  here,   at   the  bulwark  of   the 

7W.  For  aught  I  see  tliU  city  must  be  fambbed. 
Or  with  light  skirmishes  enfeebled. 

ISholfnm  the  Town,  Salisbury  and 
Sir  TaoH«s  Uaror4vb/<iU. 
Sal.  O  Lord  have  mercy  on  us,  wretched 

Gar.   O  Lord  have  mercy  on  me,  woeful 

ToL  What  chance  is  this  that  suddenly  hath 
crossed  ua  I — 
Speak,  Salisbury ;   at  leut,  if  thou  canst  speak : 
How  far'st  thou,  mirror  of  all  martial  men  I 
""      '  "         ea,  and  thy  cheek's  side  struck 

I  accursed  fatal  hand, 
rived  this  woeful  tragedy  I 
:les  Salisbury  o'ercame : 

he  first  trained  to  the  wars : 
np  did  sotmd,  or  drum  struck  up, 
d    ne'er  leave   striking  in  the 

,  Salisbury  T    though  thy  speech 

Tail, 

sat  to  look  to  heaven  for  grace : 

no  eye  vieweth  all  the  world. — 

u  gracious  to  none  alive, 

>nts  mercy  at  thy  hands ! — 


Bear  hence  bis  body,  I  will  help  to  bury  it — 
Sir  Thomas  Gargrave,  heut  thou  any  life  t 
Speak  unto  Talbot ;  nay,  look  np  to  bim. — 
Salisbury,  cheer  thy  spirit  with  tlui  comfort : 
Thou  shalt  not  die  whiles — 
He  beckons  with  his  hand,  and  smilet  on  me : 
A*  who  who  should  say,  "  When  I  am  dead  and 

gone, 
Remember  to  avenge  me  on  the  Frencb." — 
Plaiitagenet,  I  will ;  and  Nero-like, 
Play  on  the  lute  beholding  the  towns  bum  : 
Wretched  shall  France  be  only  in  my  name. 

IThuader  heard ;  aflenmrdi  am  alarum. 
What  sliris  this!  what  tumult 'sin  the  heavens! 
Whence  cometb  this  alarum  and  the  nmsef 

Enlir  a  Messenger. 
Men.  My  lord,  my  lord,  the  French  have  ga- 
thered bead ; 
The  Dauphin,  with  one  Joan  la  Pucelle  joined 
(A  holy  prophetess  new  risen  up). 
Is  come  with  a  great  power  to  raise  the  siege. 
[SALiBBVmv  groom. 
Tal.  Hear,  hear,  bow  dying  Salisbury  dolli 

It  irks  bis  heart  he  cannot  be  revenged. — 
Frenchmen,  I  'II  be  a  Salisbury  to  you  : 
Pucelle  or  puzzle,  dolphin  or  doglisb. 
Your  hearts  1  '11  stamp  out  with  my  horse's  heels, 
And  make  a  quagmire  of  your  mingled  braini. — 
Convey  me  Salisbury  into  liia  tent, 
And  then  we  '11  try  what  these  dastard  Frenchmen 
dare.    [_Exeiml,  bearmg  oni  tA«  bodki. 


ScEHB  V.~The  SI 


Be/ore  one  oftkt  Gain. 


Alarum.  Siirmithing*.  Tai»ot  purtutth  lit 
Daufhin,  and  drieelh  Aim  u> ;  tktH  enter  Jo^n 
LA  Pucelle,  driving  Englishmen  be/on  her. 
Then  enter  Talbot. 

Tal.  Where  is  ray  strength,  my  ralotn',  and 
my  force! 

Out    English    troops    retire ;    1    cannot   stay 

A  woman,  clad  in  armour,  ebueth  them. 

Enter  La  Pucillb. 
Here,  here  she  comes; — I'll  have  a  bout  with 

thee; 
Devil  or  devil's  dam,  1  '11  conjure  thee : 
Blood  will  1  draw  on  thee,  thou  art  a  wilch, 
And   straighway   give  thy  soul   to   him  tboa 

Pue.  Come,  come,  'tis  only  I  that  mnrt  dir- 
grace  thee.  l^^A^ 
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TViA  Heavens,  can  you  suffer  hell  so  to  prevail  ? 
My  breast  I  'U  burst  with  straining  of  my  courage, 
And  from  my  shoulders  crack  my  arms  asunder. 
But  I  will  ch&stise  this  high-minded  strumpet 
Pue,  Talbot,  farewell;   thy  hour  is  not  yet 
come: 
I  must  go  victual  Orleans  forthwith. 
O'ertake  me  if  thou  canst ;  I  scorn  thy  strength. 
Go,  go,  cheer  up  thy  hunger-starved  men  : 
Help  Salisbury  to  make  his  testament 
This  day  is  ours,  as  many  mot'e  shall  be. 

[PucELLE  eniers  the  Toumy  with  Soldiers. 
TaL  My  thoughts  are  whirled  like  a  potter's 
wheel : 
I  know  not  where  I  am,  nor  what  I  do. 
A  witch,  by  fear,  not  force  (like  Hannibal), 
Drives  back  our  troops,  and  conquers  as  she 

Lsts: 
So  bees  ivith  smoke,  and  doves  with  noisome 

■tench, 
Are  from  their  hives  and  houses  driven  away. 
They   called   us,   for  our   fierceness,    English 

dogs; 
Now,  like  to  whelps,  we  crying  run  away. 

\^A  thori  Alarttm, 
Hark,  countiymen :  either  renew  the  fight, 
Or  tear  the  lions  out  of  England's  coat ; 
Renounce  your  soil,  give  sheep  in  lions'  stead : 
Sheep  run  not  hidf  so  timorous  from  the  wolf, 
Or  horse  or  oxen  from  the  leopard. 
As  you  fly  from  your  oft-subdu6d  slaves. 

[Alarum.    Another  skirmish. 
It  will  not  be : — Retire  into  your  trenches : 
You  all  consented  unto  Salisbury's  death. 
For  none   would   strike  a   stroke   in   his  re- 
venge.— 
Pacelle  ia  entered  into  Orleans, 
In  spite  of  us  or  aught  that  we  could  do. 
O  would  I  were  to  die  with  Salisbury  I 
The  shame  hereof  will  make  me  hide  my  head. 
{^Aiarum.  Jletreat.    Exeunt  Talbot  and  his 
Forces,  ^e. 


Scene  VI. —  The  same. 

Enter,  on  the  waUs,  Pucelle,  Charles,  Reionier, 
Alencon,  and  Soldiers. 

Ptfc.  Advance  our  waving  colours  on  the  walls ; 
Rescued  is  Orleans  from  the  English  wolves : — 
Thus  Joan  la  Pucelle  hath  performed  her  word. 
Char,     Divinest    creature,    bright    Astrea's 
daughter. 
How  shall  I  honour  thee  for  this  success  ? 
Thy  promises  are  like  Adonis'  gardens, 
That  one  day  bloomed,  and  fruitful  were  the 

next — 
France,  triumph  in  thy  glorious  prophetess  !— 
Recovered  is  the  town  of  Orleans : 
More  blessed  hap  did  ne'er  befall  our  state. 
Eeiff,  Why  ring  not  out  the  bells  aloud  through- 
out the  town  ? 
Dauphin,  command  the  citizens  make  bonfires, 
And  feast  and  banquet  in  the  open  streets, 
To  celebrate  the  joy  that  God  hath  given  us. 
Alen.  All  France  will  be  replete  with  mirth 
and  joy. 
When  they  "shall  hear  how  we  have  played  the 
men. 
Char.  T  is  Joan,  not  we,  by  whom  the  day  is 
won: 
For  which  I  will  divide  my  crown  with  her ; 
And  all  the  priests  and  friars  in  my  realm 
Shall,  in  procession,  sing  her  endless  praise. 
A  statelier  pyramis  to  her  I  'II  rear 
Than  Rhodope's  of  Memphis  ever  was : 
In  memory  of  her,  when  she  is  dead. 
Her  ashes,  in  her  urn  more  precious 
Than  the  rich-jewelled  coffer  of  Darius, 
Transported  shall  be,  at  high  festivals. 
Before  the  kings  and  queens  of  France. 
No  longer  on  Saint  Dennis  will  we  cry. 
But  Joan  la  Pucelle  shall  be  France's  saint 
Come  in ;  and  let  us  banquet  royally, 
After  this  golden  day  of  victory. 

{^Flourish,    Exeunt. 
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Scene  I. — France.     Before  Orleans. 

Enter  to  the  Gates,  a  French  Sergeant  and  two 

Sentinels. 

Serff.  Sirs,  take  your  places  and  be  vigilant : 
If  any  noise  or  soldier  you  perceive 
Near  to  the  walls,  by  some  apparent  sign 
Let  us  have  knowledge  at  the  court  of  guard. 

1st  Sent.  Sergeant,  you  shall.  [^Exit  Sergeant. 
— Tlius  are  poor  servitors 
(When  others  sleep  upon  their  quiet  beds) 
Constrained  to  watch  in  darkness,  rain,  and  cold. 

Enter  Talbot,  Bedford,  Burgundy,  anif  Forces, 
tcith  scaling  ladders;  their  drums  beating  a 
dead  march, 

Tal.  Lord  Regent,  and  redoubted  Burgundy 
(By  whose  approach  the  regions  of  Artois, 
Walloon,  and  Picardy,  are  friends  to  us), 
This  happy  night  the  Frenchmen  are  secure, 
Having  all  day  caroused  and  banqueted : 
Embrace  we  then  this  opportunity, 
As  fitting  best  to  quittance  their  deceit, 
Contrived  by  art  and  baleful  sorcery. 

Bed,  Coward  of  France  I  how  much  he  wrongs 
his  fame, 
Despairing  of  his  own  arm's  fortitude, 
To  join  with  witches  and  the  help  of  hell. 

Bur»  Traitors  have  never  other  company. 
But  what 's  that  Pucelle,  whom  they  term  so  pure? 

Tal,  A  maid,  they  say. 

Bed,  A  maid,  and  be  so  martial ! 

Bur.  Pray  God  she  prove  not  m  asculine  ere  long; 
If,  underneath  the  standard  of  the  French, 
She  carry  armour  as  she  hath  begun. 

Tal,  Well,  let  them  practise  and  converse  with 
spirits : 
God  is  our  fortress ;  in  whose  conquering  name 
Let  us  resolve  to  scale  their  flinty  bulwarks. 

Bed.  Ascend,  brave  Talbot:  we  will  follow  thee. 

Tal  Not  altogether :  better  far,  I  guess, 


That  we  do  make  our  entrance  several  ways ; 
That,  if  it  chance  the  one  of  us  do  fail, 
The  other  yet  may  rise  against  their  force* 
Bed.  Agreed :  1  '11  to  yon  comer. 
Bur,  And  I  to  this, 

Tal,  And  here  will  Talbot  mounts  or  make  his 
grave. — 
Now,  Salisbury !  for  thee,  and  for  the  right 
Of  English  Henry,  shall  this  night  appear 
How  much  in  duty  I  am  bound  to  both. 
[TAe  English  scale  the  walls,  crying  "  St  George! 
a  Talbot!"  and  all  enter  by  the  Town. 
Sent,  \within,']   Arm,  arm !   the  enemy  doth 
make  assault  1 

The  French  leap  over  the  walls  in  their  shirts. 
Enter,  several  ways,  Bastard,  Alencon,  Reig- 
NiER,  half  ready  and  half  unready. 

Alen,  How  now,  my  lords?  what,  all  unready  so? 

Bast,  Unready  ?  ay,  and  glad  we  'scaped  so  well. 

Reig,  T  was  time,  I  trow,  to  wake  and  leave 
our  beds. 
Hearing  alarums  at  our  chamber  doors. 

Alen.  Of  all  exploits,  since  first  I  followed  arms, 
Ne'er  heard  I  of  a  warlike  enterprise 
More  venturous  or  more  desperate  than  this. 

Bast.  I  think  this  Talbot  be  a  fiend  of  hell 

Bsig.  If  not  of  hell,  the  heavens  sure  favour  him. 

Alen.  Here  cometh  Charles :  I  marvel  how  he 
sped. 

Bast.  Tut!  holy  Joan  was  his  defensive  guard. 

Enter  Charles  and  La  Pucelle. 

Char,  Is  this  thy  cunning,  thou  deceitful  damef 
Didst  thou  at  first,  to  flatter  us  withal. 
Make  us  partakers  of  a  little  gain, 
That  now  our  loss  might  be  ten  times  so  much? 

Puc,  Wherefore  is  Charles  impatient  with  his 
friend? 
At  all  times  will  you  have  my  power  alike? 
Sleeping  or  waking  must  I  still  prevail, 
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Or  will  you  blame  and  lay  the  fault  on  me  ? — 
Improvident  soldiers !  had  your  watch  been  good, 
This  sudden  mischief  never  could  have  fallen. 

Char.  Duke  of  Alen9on,  this  was  your  default ; 
That,  being  captain  of  the  watch  to-night, 
Did  look  no  better  to  that  weighty  charge. 

jilen.  Had  all  your  quarters  been  as  safely  kept 
As  that  whereof  I  had  the  government. 
We  had  not  been  thus  shamefully  surprised. 

Bast.  Mine  was  secure. 

Bei^.  And  so  was  mine,  my  lord. 

Char.  And  for  myself,  most  part  of  all  this  night, 
Within  her  quarter  and  mine  own  precinct, 
I  was  employed  in  passing  to  and  fro 
About  relieving  of  the  sentinels : 
Then  how  or  which  way  should  they  first  break  in  ? 

Pue,  Question,  my  lords,  no  further  of  the  case, 
How  or  which  way !  *t  is  sure  they  found  some  place 
But  weakly  guarded,  where  the  breach  was  made. 
And  now  their  rests  no  other  shift  but  this,— 
To  gather  our  soldiers,  scattered  and  dispersed, 
And  lay  new  platforms  to  endamage  them. 

Jlarum,  Enter  an  English  Soldier,  crying^  **  A 
Talbot!  a  Talbot!"  2 key  fig,  Uavmg  their 
clothet  behind. 

Sold.  I  *ll  be  80  bold  to  take  what  they  have  left. 
The  cry  of  Talbot  serves  me  for  a  sword : 
For  I  have  loaden  me  with  many  spoils. 
Using  no  other  weapon  but  his  name.        {^ExU, 


Scene  II. — The  eame.     Within  the  Toum. 

Enter  Talbot,  Bedford,  Burgundy,  a  Cap- 
tain, and  others. 

Bed.  Tlie  day  begins  to  break,  and  night  is  fled. 
Whose  pitchy  mantle  over-veiled  the  earth. 
Here  sound  retreat,  and  cease  our  hot  pursuit. 

[Retreat  Bounded. 

Tal.  Bring  forth  the  body  of  old  Salisbury, 
And  here  advance  it  in  the  market-place. 
The  middle  centre  of  this  curs6d  town. 
Now  have  I  paid  my  vow  unto  his  soul : 
For  every  drop  of  blood  was  drawn  from  him, 
Tliere  hath  at  least  five  Frenchmen  died  to-night. 
And,  that  hereafter  ages  may  behold 
What  ruin  happened  in  revenge  of  him, 
Within  their  chiefest  temple  I  *11  erect 
A  tomb,  wherein  his  corpse  shall  be  interred : 
Upon  the  which,  that  every  one  may  read, 
Sliall  be  engraved  the  sack  of  Orleans, 
The  treacherous  manner  of  his  mournful  death. 
And  what  a  terror  he  had  been  to  France. 
But,  lords,  in  all  our  bloody  massacre, 

I  muse  we  met  not  with  the  Dauphin's  grace. 


His  new-come  champion,  virtuous  Joan  of  Arc, 
Nor  any  of  his  false  confederates. 

Bed.  Tis  thought,  Lord  Talbot,  when  the 
fight  began. 
Roused  on  the  sudden  from  their  drowsy  beds, 
They  did,  amongst  the  troops  of  arm^d  men, 
Leap  o'er  the  walls  for  refuge  in  the  field. 

Bur.  Myself  (as  far  as  I  could  well  discern 
For  smoke  and  dusky  vapours  of  the  night) 
Am  sure  I  scared  the  Dauphin  and  his  trull, 
AVhen  arm  in  arm  they  both  came  swiftly  running. 
Like  to  a  pair  of  loving  turtle-doves. 
That  could  not  live  asunder  day  or  night 
After  that  things  are  set  in  order  here, 
We  'U  follow  them  with  all  the  power  we  have. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.    All  hail,   my  lords!     which  of  this 
princely  train 
Call  ye  the  warlike  Talbot,  for  his  acts 
So  much  applauded  through  the  realm  of  France? 

Tal.  Here  is  theTalbot :  who  would  speak  with  him  ? 

Mess.  The  virtuous  lady,  Countess  of  Auvergne, 
With  modesty  admiring  thy  renown. 
By  me  entreats,  great  lord,  thou  wouldst  vouchsafe 
To  visit  her  poor  castle  where  she  lies ; 
That  she  may  boast  she  hath  beheld  the  man 
Whose  glory  fills  the  world  with  loud  report. 

Bur.  Is  it  even  so?  Nay,  then,  I  see  our  wars 
Will  turn  unto  a  peaceful  comic  sport, 
When  ladies  crave  to  be  encountered  with. 
You  may  not,  my  lord,  despise  her  gentle  suit. 

Tal.  Ne'er  trust  me,  then :  for  when  a  world 
of  men 
Could  not  prevail  with  all  their  oratory, 
Yet  hath  a  woman's  kindness  overruled : — 
And  therefore  tell  her,  I  return  great  thanks. 
And  in  submission  will  attend  on  her. — 
Will  not  your  honours  bear  me  company  ? 

Bed.  No,  truly ;  it  is  more  than  manners  will: 
And  I  have  heard  it  said,  unbidden  guests 
Are  often  welcomest  when  they  are  gone. 

7a/.  Well  then,  alone,  since  there 's  no  remedy, 
I  mean  to  prove  this  lady's  courtesy. 
Come  hither,  captain.  ( Whispers.) — You  perceive 
my  mind. 

Capt.  I  do,  my  lord ;  and  mean  accordingly. 

[Exeunt. 


Scene  III. — Auvergne.     Court  of  the  Castle. 

Enter  the  Countess  and  her  Porter. 

Count.  Porter,  remember  what  I  gave  in  charge ; 

And  when  you  have  done  so,  bring  the  keys  to  me. 

Port.  Madam,  I  wiU.  [Exit. 

Count.  The  plot  is  laid :  i  f  all  things  fall  out  righ  t. 
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I  ihall  M  funoua  be  by  this  exploit 
At  Scythiun  Thamyris  by  Cyrus'  death. 
Great  ii  the  rumour  of  this  dreadful  knight, 
And  hii  BchievementB  of  no  lesi  account : 
Fain  would  mine  eyes  be  witnesa  with  mine  ears, 
I'o  give  their  censure  of  these  rare  reports. 

Enter  Messenger  and  Tilbot. 

Mtu.  Madam, 
According  as  your  ladyship  desired. 
By  meuage  craved,  so  is  Lord  Talbot  come. 

Count.  And  he  is  welcome,     Whall  is  this 


them 
Mett.  Madai 


rif 


Count.  la  this  the  mout^  of  FranceT 

Is  this  the  Talbot,  *o  much  feared  abroad 
That  with  his  name  the  mother*  still  their  babes? 
I  see  report  is  fabulous  and  false : 
I  thought  I  should  have  seen  aome  Hercules, 
A  second  Hector,  for  his  grim  aspect 
And  large  proportion  of  his  slrong-kait  limbs. 
Alas !  this  is  a  child,  a  silly  dwarf: 
It  cannot  be  this  weak  and  writhled  shrimp 
Should  strike  such  terror  to  his  eDemie*. 

Tai.   Madam,   I  have  been  bold  to  tnnible 

But  since  your  ladyship  ii  not  at  Insure, 
t  'U  sort  tome  other  time  to  viut  you. 


ACT  11. 
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SCENE    IV. 


Count.  What  means  he  now? — Go  ask  him 

whither  he  goes. 
Mest.   Stay,  my  Lord  Talbot;   for  my  lady 
craves 
To  know  the  cause  of  your  abrupt  departure. 

Tal.  Marry,  for  that  she 's  in  a  wrong  belief, 
I  go  to  certify  her  Talbot 's  here. 

Re-enter  Porter,  with  keys. 

Count.  If  thou  be  he,  then  art  thou  prisoner. 

Tal,  Prisoner !  to  whom  ? 

Count,  To  me,  blood-thirsty  lord : 

And  for  that  cause  I  trained  thee  to  my  house. 
Long  time  thy  shadow  hath  been  thrall  to  me. 
For  in  my  gallery  thy  picture  hangs : 
But  now  the  substance  shall  endure  the  like ; 
And  I  will  chain  these  legs  and  arms  of  thine, 
That  hast  by  tyranny,  these  many  years, 
Wasted  our  country,  slain  our  citizens. 
And  sent  our  sons  and  husbands  captivate. 

Tal,  Ha,  ba,  ha  I 

Count,    Laughest  thou,  wretch?    thy  mirth 
shall  turn  to  moan. 

Tal,  1  laugh  to  see  your  ladyship  so  fond 
To  think  that  you  have  aught  but  Tidbot's  shadow 
Whereon  to  practise  your  severity. 

Count,  Why,  art  thou  not  the  man  ? 

TaL  I  am,  indeed. 

Count.  Then  have  I  substance  too. 

Tal,  No,  no,  I  am  but  shadow  of  myself: 
Vou  are  deceived,  my  substance  is  not  here ; 
For  what  you  see  is  but  the  smallest  part 
And  least  proportion  of  humanity. 
I  tell  you,  madam,  were  the  whole  frame  here. 
It  is  of  such  a  spacious  lofty  pitch 
Your  roof  were  not  sufficient  to  contain  it. 

Count,   This  is  a  riddling  merchant  for  the 
nonce : 
He  will  be  here,  and  yet  he  is  not  here. 
How  can  these  contrarieties  agree  ? 

TaL  That  will  I  shew  you  presently. 

He  winds  a  horn.    Drums  heard;  then  a  peal  0/ 
ordnance.   The  gates  being  forced,  enter  Soldiers. 

How  say  you,  madam :  are  you  now  persuaded 

That  Talbot  is  but  shadow  of  himself  7 

These   are    his  substance,   sinews,   arms,   and 

strength, 
With  which  he  yoketh  your  rebellious  necks, 
Razeth  your  cities  and  subverts  your  towns. 
And  in  a  moment  makes  them  desolate. 

Count.  Victorious  Talbot !  pardon  my  abuse : 
I  find  thou  art  no  less  than  fame  hath  bruited, 
And  more  than  may  be  gathered  by  thy  shape. 
Let  my  presumption  not  provoke  thy  wrath ; 
For  I  am  sorry  that  with  reverence 
I  did  not  entertain  thee  as  thou  art. 


Tal.  Be  not  dismayed,  fair  lady,  nor  misconstrue 
The  mind  of  Talbot,  as  you  did  mistake 
The  outward  composition  of  his  body. 
What  you  have  done  hath  not  offended  me : 
No  other  satisfaction  do  I  crave 
But  only  (with  your  patience)  that  we  may 
Taste  of  your  wine,  and  see  what  cates  you  have : 
For  soldiers'  stomachs  always  serve  them  well. 

Count,    With  all  my  heart;    and  think  me 
honoured 
To  feast  so  great  a  warrior  in  my  house.  [Exeunt. 


Scene  IV. — London.     The  Temple  Garden. 

Enter  the  Earls  of  Somerset,  Suffolk,  and 
Warwick;  Richard  Plantagenet,  Vernon 
and  another  Lawyer. 

Plan,  Great  lords  and  gentlemen,  what  means 
this  silence? 
Dare  no  man  answer  in  a  case  of  truth  7 

Suf.  Within  the  Temple-hall  we  were  too  loud  : 
The  garden  here  is  more  convenient. 

Plan,  Then  say  at  once,  if  I  maintained  the 
truth; 
Or  else  was  wrangling  Somerset  in  the  error? 

Suf,  'Faith,  I  have  been  a  truant  in  the  law. 
And  never  yet  could  frame  my  will  to  it : 
And  therefore  frame  the  law  unto  my  will. 
Som,  Judge  you,  my  lord  of  Warwick,  then, 

between  us. 
War.    Between  two  hawks,  which  flies  the 
higher  pitch ; 
Between  two  dogs,  which  hath  the  deeper  mouth ; 
Between  two  blades,   which  bears   the  better 

temper ; 
Between  two  horses,  which  doth  bear  him  best ; 
Between  two  girls,  which  hath  the  merriest  eye ; 
I  have,  perhaps,  some  shallow  spirit  of  judgment  : 
But  in  these  nice  sharp  quillets  of  the  law. 
Good  faith  I  am  no  wiser  than  a  daw. 

Plan.  Tut,  tut,  here  is  a  mannerly  forbearance ! 
The  truth  appears  so  naked  on  my  side 
That  any  purblind  eye  may  find  it  out. 

Som,  And  on  my  side  it  is  so  well-apparelled. 
So  clear,  so  shining,  and  so  evident. 
That  it  will  glimmer  through  a  blind  man's  eye. 
Plan,  Since  you  are  tongue-tied  and  so  loath 
to  speak. 
In  dumb  significants  proclaim  your  thoughts : 
Let  him  that  is  a  true-bom  gentleman. 
And  stands  upon  the  honour  of  his  birth, 
If  he  suppose  that  I  have  pleaded  truth, 
From  off  this  brier  pluck  a  white  rose  with  me. 

Som.  Let  him  that  is  no  coward  nor  no  flatterer, 
But  dare  maintain  the  party  of  the  truth. 
Pluck  a  red  rose  from  off  this  thorn  with  me. 
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War.  tlovenocoloure;  Bnd,nitliDut all  colour 
or  baie  insinuating  flattery, 
I  pluck  thii  white  roae  witli  Plantagenet. 

Suf.  I  pluck  tbi*  red  roM  Willi  }'oimgSDmer»et; 
Au<l  uiy  withal,  I  Ihink  he  held  the  riglit. 

Ver.  Stay,  lorda  and  gentlemen,  and  pluck  no 

Till  you  conclude  that  he  upon  whose  side 
Tlie  feweit  rosea  are  cropped  from  the  tree. 
Shall  yield  tlie  other  in  the  right  opinion. 

Som.  Good  Master  Vernon,  it  is  well  objected: 
If  1  have  fewest,  I  subscribe  in  silence. 

FloTi.  And  I. 

Vtr.  Then,  for  the  truth  and  plainness  of  the  cage, 
I  pluck  this  pale  and  maiden  bloMcim  here, 
Giving  my  verdict  on  the  white  rose  side. 

Som.  I'rick  not  your  finger  as  you  pluck  it  off; 
Lest,  bleeding,  you  do  paint  the  white  rose  red, 
And  fell  on  my  side  m>  against  your  will. 


Vtr.  If  I,  my  lord,  for  my  opinion  bleed, 
Opinion  shall  be  surgeon  to  my  hurt, 
And  keep  me  oti  the  side  where  still  I  am. 
Som.  Well,  well,  come  on  :  who  elaet 
LatB.  Unless  my  study  and  my  books  be  false, 
Tlie  argument  you  held  was  wrong  in  yon: 

[To  SOHESIET. 

In  sign  whereof  I  pluck  a  white  rose  too. 

/"^R.  Now,  Somerset,  where isyourargumentf 
Som.  Here  in  my  scabbard,  meditating  thai 

Shall  die  your  white  rose  in  a  bloody  red. 
Plan.  Mean  timeyouT  cheeks  do  counterfeit  our 

For  pale  they  look  with  fear,  as  witnesnog 
The  truth  on  our  side. 

5'Dni.  No,  Plantngenet, 

'T  is  not  for  fear,  but  anger  that  thy  cheeks 
Blush  for  pure  shame,  to  counterfeit  our  roMi : 
And  yet  tliy  tongue  will  not  confeu  thy  error. 
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Plsn.  Hath  not  thy  rose  a  canker,  Somerset  ? 

Som,  Hath  not  thy  rose  a  thorn,  Plantagenet? 

Plan.  Ay,  sharp  and  piercing,  to  maintain  his 
truth; 
Whiles  thy  consuming  canker  eats  his  falsehood. 

Sem  Well,  I  *11  find  friends  to  wear  my  hleeding- 
roses, 
That  ihall  maintain  what  I  have  said  is  true, 
Where  false  Plantagenet  dare  not  he  seen. 

Plan,  Now  by  this  maiden  blossom  in  my  hand, 
I  scorn  thee  and  thy  fashion,  peevish  boy. 

Suf,  Turn  not  thy  scorns  this  way,  Plantagenet. 

Plan,  Proud  Poole,  I  will ;  and  scorn  both  him 
and  thee. 

Suf,  1 11  turn  my  part  thereof  into  thy  throat. 

Som,  Away,  away,  good  William  De-la-Poole : 
We  grace  the  yeoman  by  conversing  with  him. 

War.  Now,  by  God's  will,  thou  wrongest  him, 
Somerset. 
His  grandfather  was  Lionel,  Duke  of  Clarence, 
Third  son  to  the  third  Edward,  King  of  England : 
Spring  erestless  yeomen  from  so  deep  a  root? 

Plan,  He  bears  him  on  the  place's  privilege. 
Or  durst  not,  for  his  craven  heart,  say  thus. 

5*081.  By  Him  that  made  me,  I  'U  maintain  my 
words 
On  any  plot  of  ground  in  Christendom. 
Was  not  thy  father,  Richard,  Earl  of  Cambridge, 
For  treason  executed  in  our  late  king's  days  ? 
And  by  his  treason  stand'st  not  thou  attainted, 
Corrupted,  and  exempt  from  ancient  gentry  ? 
His  trespass  yet  lives  guilty  in  thy  blood ; 
And  till  thou  be  restored  thou  art  a  yeoman. 

Plan,  My  father  was  attached,  not  attainted ; 
Condemned  to  die  for  treason,  but  no  traitor : 
And  that  I  '11  prove  on  better  men  than  Somerset, 
Were  growing  time  once  ripened  to  my  will. 
For  your  partaker  Poole,  and  you  yourself, 
I  '11  note  you  in  my  book  of  memory, 
To  scourge  you  for  this  apprehension. 
Look  to  it  well,  and  say  you  are  well  warned. 

Som.  Ay,  thou  shalt  find  us  ready  for  thee 
stUl: 
And  know  us  by  these  colours  for  thy  foes : 
For  these  my  friends,  in  spite  of  thee,  shall 
wear. 

Plan,  And,  by  my  soul,  this  pale  and  angry 
rose, 
As  cognizance  of  my  blood-drinking  hate. 
Will  I  for  ever,  and  my  faction,  wear. 
Until  it  wither  with  me  to  my  grave. 
Or  flourish  to  the  height  of  my  degree. 

Suf.  Go  forward,  and  be  choked  with  thy  am- 
bitiou  I 
And  so  farewell  until  I  meet  thee  next.     [^Exit, 

Som,  Have  with  thee,  Poole. — Farewell,  am- 
bitious Richard.  lExU, 


Plan,   How  I  am  braved,  and  must  perforce 
endure  it ! 

War.  This  blot  that  tliey  object  against  your 
house 
Shall  be  wiped  out  in  the  next  parliament, 
Called  for  the  truce  of  Winchester  and  Gloster : 
And  if  thou  be  not  then  created  York, 
I  will  not  live  to  be  accounted  Warwick. 
Mean  time,  in  signal  of  my  love  to  thee. 
Against  proud  Somerset  and  William  Poole, 
Will  I  upon  thy  party  wear  this  rose : 
And  here  I  prophesy,  this  brawl  to-day. 
Grown  to  this  faction,  in  the  Temple  garden. 
Shall  send,  between  the  red  rose  and  the  white, 
A  thousand  souls  to  death  and  deadly  night. 

Plan.  Good  Master  Vernon,  I  am  bound  to  you 
That  you  on  my  behalf  would  pluck  a  flower. 

Fer,  In  your  behalf  still  will  I  wear  the  same. 

Law,  And  so  will  L 

Plan,  Thanks,  gentle  sir. 
Come,  let  us  four  to  dinner. — I  dare  say. 
This  quarrel  will  drink  blood  another  day. 

{^Exeunt, 


Scene  V. — The  same,     A  Room  in  the  Tower. 

Enter  Mortimer,  brought  in  a  chair  by  two 

Keepers. 

Mor.  Kind  keepers  of  my  weak  decaying  age, 
Let  dying  Mortimer  here  rest  himself. — 
Even  like  a  man  new  haled  from  the  rack, 
So  fare  my  limbs  with  long  imprisonment : 
And  these  grey  locks,  the  pursuivants  of  death, 
Nestor-like  ag^d,  in  an  age  of  care. 
Argue  the  end  of  Edmund  Mortimer. 
These  eyes,  like  lamps  whose  wasting  oil  is  spent. 
Wax  dim,  as  drawing  to  their  exigent : 
Weak  shoulders,  overborne  with  burdening  grief ; 
And  pithless  arms,  like  to  a  withered  vine 
That  droops  his  sapless  branches  to  the  ground : 
Yet  are  these  feet,  whose  strengthless  stay  is  numb. 
Unable  to  support  this  lump  of  clay, 
Swifl-wing6d  with  desire  to  get  a  grave, 
As  witting  I  no  other  comfort  have. — 
But  tell  me,  keeper,  will  my  nephew  come  ? 

1st  Keep,  Richard  Plantagenet,  my  lord,  will 
come: 
We  sent  unto  the  Temple,  to  his  chamber ; 
And  answer  was  returned  that  he  will  come. 

Mor.  Enough:  my  soul  shall  then  be  satisfied. — 
Poor  gentleman !  his  wrong  doth  equal  mine. 
Since  Henry  Monmouth  first  began  to  reign 
(Before  whose  glory  I  was  great  in  arms) 
This  loathsome  sequestration  have  I  had : 
And  even  since  then  hath  Richard  been  obscured. 
Deprived  of  honour  and  inheritance. 
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But  now  the  arbitrator  of  despain, 
Just  destli,  kind  umpire  of  men'i  miseries, 
With  iireet  enlargement  doth  dismiss  me  hence : 
1  would  his  troubles  likewise  were  cupired, 
That  BO  he  might  recover  what  mas  lost. 

Entir  Richard  Plantaoenet. 
1i(  Keep.   My  lord,  your  loving  nephew  now 

Mar.   Richard  Planlagenet,  my  friend ;  is  he 

Plan.  Ay,  noble  uncle,  thus  ignobly  used, 
Your  nephew,  late-despisfd  Richard,  comes. 

Mor.  Direct  mine  arms  Imay  embrace  his  neck, 
And  in  his  bosom  spend  my  latter  gasp  : 
O  tell  me  when  in;  lips  do  touch  his  cheeks, 
That  I  may  kindly  give  one  fainting  kiss. — 
And  now  declare,  sweet  stem  from  York's  great 

Why  didst  thou  say,  of  late  thou  wert  despised? 
Plan.  First,  lean  thine  agtd  back  against  mine 

And  in  that  ease  I  '11  tell  thee  my  disease. 
This  day,  in  argument  upon  a  case. 
Some  words  there  grew  'twixt  Somerset  and  me  : 
Among  which  terms  he  used  hia  lavish  tongue, 
And  did  upbraid  me  with  my  father's  death : 
Which  obloquy  set  bars  before  my  tongue. 
Else  with  the  like  I  had  requited  him. 
Therefore,  good  uncle, — for  my  father's  sake. 
In  honour  of  a  true  Plantagenet, 
And  for  alliance'  sake, — declare  (he  cause 
My  father.  Earl  of  Cambridge,  lost  his  head. 
Mor,  That  cause,  fair  nephew,  that  imprisoned 

And  hath  detained  me  all  my  flowering  youth 
Within  a  loathsome  dungeon,  there  to  pine, 
Wo.  M,r.iA  l'n.^nullent  of  his  decease. 

more  at  large  what  cause  that 

t,  and  cannot  guess. 

that  my  fading  breath  permit, 
ich  not  ere  my  tale  be  done. 

grandfather  to  this  king, 
ew  Richard  (Edward's  son, 
I  and  the  lawful  heir 

the  third  of  that  descent) : — 
pi,  the  Percies  of  the  north, 

advancement  to  the  throne. 
i  these  warlike  lords  to  this 
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legotten  of  his  body) 
r  birtli  and  parentage: 
:r  I  derived  am 
ke  of  Clarence,  the  third  son 
the  third ;  whereas  he 


From  John  of  Gaunt  doth  bring  his  pedigree. 
Being  but  fourth  of  that  heroic  line. 
But  mark  :  as,  in  this  haughty  great  attempt. 
They  laboured  to  plant  the  rightful  heir, 
I  tost  my  liberty,  and  tliey  their  lives. 
Long  after  this,  when  Henry  the  fifth 
(Succeeding  his  father  Bolingbcoke)  did  reign, 
Thy  father.  Earl  of  Cambridge,  then  derived 
From  famous  Edmund  Langley,  Duke  of  York, 
Marrying  my  sister,  that  thy  mother  was. 
Again,  in  pity  of  my  bard  distress, 
Levied  an  army  ;  weening  to  redeem. 
And  have  installed  me  in  the  diadem : 
But,  as  the  rest,  so  fell  that  noble  earl. 
And  was  beheaded.     Thus  the  Mortimers, 
In  whom  the  title  rested,  were  suppressed. 
Pian.  Ofwhich,  my  lord,  your  honour  is  the  last, 
Mor.  True :  and  thou  seest  that  I  no  issue  hive, 
And  that  my  fainting  words  do  warrant  deaih. 
Thou  art  my  heir:  the  rest  I  wish  thee  gather: 
But  yet  be  wary  in  thy  studious  care. 

Plan.  Thy  grave  admonishments  prevail  with 


But  yel,  metliinks,  my  father's 

Was  nothing  less  than  bloody  tyraony. 

Mor.  With  silence,  nephew,  be  tbou  politic: 
Strong-fixf  d  is  the  house  of  Lancaster, 
And,  like  a  mountain,  not  lo  be  removed- 
But  now  thy  uncle  is  removing  hence; 
As  princes  do  their  courts,  when  they  are  dayed 
With  long  continuance  in  a  settled  place. 

Plan.  O  uncle,  'would  some  part  of  my  young 

Might  but  redeem  the  passage  of  your  age  I 
Mor.  Thou  dost  then  wrong  me ;  as  the  slsugh- 
terer  doth 
Which  giveth  many  wounds  when  one  will  kill. 
Mourn  not,  except  thou  sorrow  for  my  good: 
Only  give  order  for  my  funeral. 
And  so  farewell ;  and  fair  be  all  thy  hopes, 
And  prosperous  be  thy  life  in  peace  and  war !  [Dici. 
P(an.  Andpeace,  no  war,  befal  thy  parting  Boul^ 
In  prison  hast  thou  spent  a  pilgrimage. 
And  like  a  hermit  overpassed  thy  days. — 
Well,  I  will  lock  his  counsel  in  my  breast 
And  what  J  do  imagine  let  that  rest — 
Keepers,  convey  him  hence ;  and  I  myself 
Will  see  his  burial  better  than  his  life.— 

lExewit  Keepers,  hearing  oat  MoaiiuES. 
Here  dies  the  dusky  torch  of  Mortimer, 
Choked  with  ambition  of  the  meaner  sort! 
And,  for  those  wrongs,  those  bitter  injuries. 
Which  Somerset  hath  offered  to  my  house, 
I  doubt  not  but  with  honour  to  redress : 
And  therefore  haste  1  to  the  parliament; 
Either  to  he  restored  to  my  blood. 
Or  make  my  ill  the  advantage  of  my  good.  [ErU- 
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ScEHB  I. — London.     Tht  Parliamtnt  ffouie. 

fJanritk.     Enter  Kina  Hbhkt,  Exeteb,  Glo«- 
tEK,  Warwick,  Sohbikt,  and  Suftole  ;  Ihi 

BllBOr    OP    WlNCHElTEB,     RiCHABD     P1.AHTA- 

OCKCT,  and  otktT*.    GuotTEt.  offeri  lo  put  up  a 
bUi;  WiNCHBsTEB  iHoUhtt  U  and  tear*  it. 
Win.   Com'at  thou  with  deep  premeditated 

WEib  written  pamphleta  ibidiouily  deviied, 
Hauphrey  of  Gloeler  1 — if  thou  canit  ftccuie, 
Or  Might  intend'tt  to  laj  unto  my  cba^e, 
Do  it  without  invention  luddenly : 
Aa  I  with  sadden  and  eitemporal  ipeech 
Purpoae  to  answer  what  thou  canst  object. 
Gh.  Pretumptuousprieitl  this  place  commands 
my  patience, 
Or  diou  ibouldat  find  thou  hast  dishonoured  me. 
Think  not,  although  in  writing  I  preferred 
The  manner  of  thy  vile  outrageous  crimes. 
That  therefore  I  have  forged,  or  am  not  ehle 
Verbatim  to  rehearse  the  method  of  my  pen : 
No,  prelate :  such  is  thy  audaciou*  wickedness, 
Thy  lewd,  pestiferous,  and  dissentious  pranks, 
hi  very  iufanta  prattle  of  thy  pride. 
Thou  art  a  molt  pernicious  usurer ; 
Frowsid  by  nature,  enemy  to  peace ; 
Laicivious,  wanton,  more  than  well  beieemi 
A  msa  of  thy  profession  and  degree  : 
And  for  thy  treachery,  what's  more  manifest : 
In  that  thou  laid'tt  a  trap  to  take  my  life, 
Ai  well  at  London  bridge  as  at  the  Tower  ? 
Beiide,  1  fear  me,  if  thy  thoughts  were  sifted. 
The  king  iliy  sovereign  is  not  quite  exempt 
From  envious  malice  of  thy  swelling  heart. 
[         Win,  Gloster,  I  do  defy  thee. — Lords,  vouchsafe 
'      To  give  me  hearing  what  I  shall  reply. 
ir  1  were  covetous,  ambitious,  or  perverse, 
Ai  he  will  have  me,  how  am  I  to  poor  t 
Or  bow  haps  it  I  seek  not  to  advance 
Or  raise  myaelf,  hut  keep  my  wonted  calling  ? 


And  for  dissention,  who  preferreth  peace 
More  than  I  do,  except  I  be  provokedf 
No,  my  good  lordl,  it  is  not  that  ofibnds  ; 
It  is  not  that  that  hath  incensed  the  duke : 
It  is,  because  no  one  should  away  but  be ; 
No  one  but  he  sliould  be  about  the  king : 
And  that  engenders  thunder  in  his  breast. 
And  makes  him  roar  these  accusations  fortli. 
But  he  sliall  know  I  am  a«  good — 

Glo.  As  good  I 

Thou  bastard  of  my  grandfather  I 

Win.   Ay,  lordly  sir :  for  whet  are  you,  I 
pray. 
But  one  imperious  In  anolher'i  throne  t 

Glo.  Am  I  not  protector,  saucy  priest? 

Jfin,  And  em  1  not  aprelaCe  of  the  churchT 

Glo.  Yes,  at  an  outlaw  in  a  castle  keeps. 
And  useth  it  to  patronage  his  theft. 

Win.  Uureverent  Gloster  I 

Gto.  Thou  art  reverent 

Touching  thy  spiritual  function,  not  thy  life. 

Ffm.  Rome  shell  remedy  this. 

War.  Roam  thither,  tlien. 

Som.  My  lord,  it  were  your  duty  to  forbear. 

War.  Ay,  see  the  bishop  be  not  overborne. 

Som.  Methinka  my  lord  ahould  be  religion*, 
And  know  the  office  that  belongs  to  such. 

War.  Methinkshis  lordship  should  be  humbler: 
It  fitteth  not  a  prelate  to  to  plead. 

Som.  Yet,  when  his  holy  state  is  touched  to 

IFar.  State  holy  or  unhallowed,  what  of  that? 
It  not  his  grace  protector  to  the  king  7 

Plan.  Plantagenet,  I  tee,  mutt  hold  his  tongue ; 
Lett  it  be  said,  "  Speak,  airrah,  when  you  should ; 
Must  your  bold  verdict  enter  talk  with  lordat" 
Else  would  I  have  a  fling  at  Wincheater.    [jftiA. 

K.  Htn.  Unclea  of  Gloster  and  of  Wincheater, 
The  special  watchmen  of  our  English  weal, 
I  would  prevail,  if  prayers  might  prevail. 
To  join  your  hearts  in  love  and  amity. 
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O  what  ft  scandal  is  it  to  our  crown 
That  two  luch  noble  peers  as  ye  should  jar  1 
Believe  me,  lordi,  my  tender  years  can  lell 
Civil  diasention  is  a  viperous  worm, 
Tliat  gnaws  the  bowels  of  the  commonwealth. — 
[Anoite  teithiii:  "Down with  the tawn j-coats  1 " 
What  tumult's  this? 

War.  An  uproar,  I  dare  warrant, 

Begun  through  malice  of  the  bishop's  men. 

\_A  noite  again :  "Stones!   Stones!" 

Enler  the  Mayor  u/ London,  attended. 
May.  O  my  good  lords,  and  virtuous  Henry, 
Pity  the  city  of  London  ;  pily  us! 
The  bishop's  and  tlic  Duke  of  Gloster'*  men. 
Forbidden  late  to  carry  any  weapon. 
Have  filled  their  pockets  full  of  pebble-stones ; 
And,  banding  themselves  in  contr&ry  parts, 
Do  pelt  so  fast  at  one  another's  pate 
That   many   have  their  giddy  brains   knocked 

Our  windows  are  broke  down  in  every  street. 
And  we  for  fear  compelled  to  shut  our  shops. 

Enter,  ticirmuhing,  Me  Retainers  o/'GlosterhiuI 
WiNcUEaTEH,  with  hhody  patet. 


To  hold  your  slaughtering  hands  and  keep  tlie 

Pray,  uncle  Gloster,  mitigate  this  strife. 

\tt  Serv.  Nay,  if  we  be  forbidden  stones,  we'll 
fall  to  it  with  our  teeth. 

2ad  Serv.  Do  what  yedare:  we  are  as  resolute. 
{^Skirmish  again. 

Glo.  You  of  my  household,  leave  this  peevish 

And  set  Uiis  unaccustomed  fight  aside. 
Srd  Serv.  My  lord,  we  know  your  grace  to  be 

Just  and  upright ;  and  for  your  royal  birth 

Inferior  to  none  but  to  fail  majesty  : 

And  ere  that  we  will  suffer  auch  a  prince. 

So  kind  ■  father  of  the  commonweal, 

To  be  disgraced  by  an  inkhom  male. 

We,  and  our  wivee  and  children,  all  will  fight, 

And  have  our  bodies  slaughtered  by  thy  foes. 

Iff  Serv.  Ay,  and  the  very  parings  of  our 
nails  shall  pitch  a  field  when  we  are  dead. 

ISkirmith  again. 

Gh.  Stay,  stay,  I  say  I 
And  if  you  love  me,  as  you  say  you  do. 
Let  me  persuade  you  to  forbear  a  while. 

iscord  doth  afflict  my 


Who  should  be  pitiful,  if  you  be  not  f 
Or  who  should  study  to  prefer  a  peace. 
If  holy  churchmen  take  delight  in  broils  t 
War.  Yield,  my  lord  protector  j — yield.  Win- 

Except  you  meao,  with  obstinate  repulse. 
To  slay  your  sovereign  and  destroy  the  realm. 
You  see  wliat  mischief,  and  what  murder  too, 
Hath  been  enacted  through  your  enmity : 
Then  beat  peace,  except  ye  thirst  for  blood. 

Win.  He  shall  submit,  or  I  will  never  yield. 

Glo,  Compassion  on  the  king  commsuds  me 

Or  I  would  see  his  heart  out  ere  the  priest 
Should  ever  get  that  privilege  of  me. 

War.  Behold,  my  lord  of  Winchester,  Dm 
duke 
Hath  banished  moody  discontented  fury. 
As  by  his  smoothed  brows  it  doth  appear : 
Why  look  you  still  so  stem  and  tragical  T 

GU).  Here,  Winchester,  1  offer  thee  my  htnd. 

K.  lien.   Fie,  uncle  Beaufort  I  I  have  heard 
you  preach 
That  malice  was  a  great  and  grievous  sin : 
And  will  not  you  maintain  the  thing  you  teacb, 
But  prove  a  chief  offender  in  the  same  t 

War.  Sweet  king! — the  bishop  hath  a  kindly 
gird.— 
For  shame,  my  lord  of  Winchester !  relent : 
What,  shall  a  child  instruct  you  what  to  do  t 

Wm.  Well,  Duke  of  Gloster,  I  will  yield  to 
thee: 
Love  for  thy  love,  and  hand  for  hand  I  gire. 

Glo.    Ay;    but,   I   fear   me,    nitb   a  boUov 

See  bere,  my  friends  and  loving  countrymen : 
This  token  serveth  for  a  flag  of  truce 
Betwixt  ourselves  and  all  our  followers. 
So  help  me  God  as  I  dissemble  not! 
Win.  So  help  me  God  as  I  intend  it  not ! 

[Atyt. 

K.Hen.  O  loving  lucle,  kind  DukeofGloeler, 
How  joyful  am  I  mode  by  this  contract ! — 
Away,  my  masters  :  trouble  us  no  more ; 
But  join  in  Iriendship,  as  your  lords  have  done. 

\tt  Sere.  Content ;  111  to  the  surgeon's. 

2nd  Serv.  And  so  will  I. 

3rd  Serv.    And   I   will  see  what  physic  llie 
tavern  affords.       \^Exemit  Servants,  Mayor,  ^. 

War.  Accept  this  scroll,  most  gracious  sate- 
reign; 
Which,  in  the  tight  of  Richard  Plaiitsgenel, 
We  do  exhibit  to  your  majesty. 

Glo.  Well  urged,  my  lord  of  Warwick ;— for, 
sweet  prince, 
An'  if  your  grace  mark  every  circunistance. 
You  have  great  reason  to  do  Richard  right : 
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Especially  for  those  occasions 
At  Eltham-place  I  told  your  majesty. 
K.  Hen,  And  those  occasions,  uncle,  were  of 
force : 
Therefore,  ray  loving  lords,  our  pleasure  is 
That  Richard  he  restored  to  his  hlood. 

War.  Let  Richard  be  restored  to  his  blood  : 
So  shall  his  father's  wrongs  be  recompensed. 
Win.  As  will  the  rest,  so  willeth  Winchester. 
K,  Hen.  If  Richard  will  be  true,  not  that 
alone. 
But  all  the  whole  inheritance  I  give 
That  doth  belong  unto  the  house  of  York, 
From  whence  you  spring  by  lineal  descent 

Plan.  Thy  humble  servant  vows  obedience 
And  humble  service  till  the  point  of  death. 
K.  Hen.    Stoop,  then,   and   set  your  knee 
against  my  foot : 
And,  in  reguerdon  of  that  duty  done, 
I  girt  thee  with  the  valiant  sword  of  York  : 
Riie,  Richard,  like  a  true  Plantagenet ; 
And  rise  created  princely  Duke  of  York. 
Plan.  And  so  thrive  Richard  as  thy  foes  may 
fall! 
And  as  my  duty  springs,  so  perish  they 
That  grudge  one  thought  against  your  majesty  ! 
AU.  Welcome,  high  prince,  the  mighty  Duke 

of  York! 
Scm.  Perish,  base  prince,  ignoble  Duke  of  York ! 

[Aeide, 
Glo.  Now  will  it  best  avail  your  majesty 
To  cross  the  seas,  and  to  be  crowned  in  France. 
The  presence  of  a  king  engenders  love 
Amongst  his  subjects  and  his  loyal  friends ; 
As  it  disanimates  his  enemies. 
K,  Hen.  When  Gloster  says  the  word,  King 
Henry  goes : 
For  friendly  counsel  cuts  off  many  foes. 
Gk.  Your  ships  already  are  in  readiness. 

[^Exeunt  aU  hut  Exeter. 
Exe.  Ayf  we  may  march  in  England  or  in 
France, 
Not  teeing  what  is  likely  to  ensue  : 
This  late  dissention,  grown  betwixt  the  peers, 
Buras  under  feigned  ashes  of  forged  love, 
And  will  at  last  break  out  into  a  flame : 
As  festered  members  rot  but  by  degrees, 
TiU  bones,  and  flesh,  and  sinews,  fall  away. 
So  will  this  base  and  envious  discord  breed. 
And  now  I  fear  that  fatal  prophecy 
Which,  in  the  time  of  Henry  named  the  fifth, 
Was  in  the  mouth  of  every  sucking  babe, — 
That  Henry  bom  at  Monmouth  should  win 

all. 
And  Henry  born  at  Windsor  should  lose  all : 
Which  is  so  plain  that  Exeter  doth  wish 
His  days  may  finish  ere  that  hapless  time.  [JExU. 


Scene  1 1. — France.    Before  Rouen. 

Enter  La  Pucelle  duffuUed,  ami  Soldiers  drested 
Uke  countrymen,  with  sacks  upon  their  backs. 

Pue.  These  are  the  city  gates,  the  gates  of 
Rouen, 
Through  which  our  policy  must  make  a  breach. 
Take  heed ;  be  wary  how  you  place  your  words : 
Talk  like  the  vulgar  sort  of  market-men. 
That  come  to  gather  money  for  their  com. 
If  we  have  entrance  (as  I  hope  we  shall). 
And  that  we  find  the  slothful  watch  but  weak, 
rU  by  a  sign  give  notice  to  our  friends, 
That  Charles  the  Dauphin  may  encounter  them. 
\st  Sold.  Our  sacks  shall  be  a  mean  to  sack  the 
city, 
And  we  be  lords  and  mlers  over  Rouen  : 
Therefore  we  '11  knock.  [^Knocks. 

Guard  [mthin'].  Qui  est  Id  ? 
Puc,  PaisanSf  pauvres  gens  de  France : 
Poor  market-folks,  that  come  to  sell  their  com. 
Guard.  Enter,  go  in ;  the  market-bell  is  rung. 

l^Opens  the  gates. 
Puc.  Now,  Rouen,  1 11  shake  thy  bulwarks  to 
the  ground. 

[Pucelle,  ^c,  enter  the  city. 

Enter  Charles,  Bastard  of  Orleans,  Alencon, 

and  Forces. 

Char.  Saint  Denis  bless  this  happy  stratagem ! 
And  once  again  we  '11  sleep  secure  in  Rouen. 

Bast.  Here  entered  Pucelle  and  her  practisants : 
Now  she  is  there,  how  will  she  specify 
Where  is  the  best  and  safest  passage  in  X 

Alen.  By  thmsting  out  a  torch  from  yonder 
tower; 
Which,  once  discerned,  shews  that  her  mean- 
ing is,— 
No  way  to  that,  for  weakness,  which  she  entered. 

Enter  La  Pucelle  on  a  battlement,  htddiny  out 

a  torch  burning. 

Pue.  Behold,  this  is  the  happy  wedding  torch 
That  joineth  Rouen  unto  our  countrymen  ; 
But  burning  fatal  to  the  Talbotites. 

Bast.  See,  noble  Charles !  the  beacon  of  our 
friend. 
The  burning  torch,  in  yonder  turret  stands. 

Char.  Now  shine  it  like  a  comet  of  revenge ; 
A  prophet  to  the  fall  of  all  our  foes  I 

jiUn.  Defer  no  time ;  delays  have  dangerous  ends 
Enter,  and  cry  ''  The  Dauphin  I "  presently ; 
And  then  do  execution  on  the  watch.  [  They  enter. 

Alarums.    Enter  Talbot  and  certain  English. 

Tal.  France,  thou  shalt  me  this  treason  with 
thy  tears. 
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If  Talbot  but  mirvive  thy  treachery.— 
Pucelle,  that  iritch,  that  damned  soTcereas, 
Hath  wrought  thii  helliih  mischief  unanarei. 
That  hardly  ve  escaped  the  pride  of  France. 

[Exeunt  lo  the  Toon. 

Alarum;  Excurtitmi.  Enter,  from  the  Toum, 
Bedfobd,  brovght  in  tick  in  a  chair,  trilh  Tal- 
>oT,  BvKovitDi,  and  the  English  Forces.  Then 
enter  on  the  teaUt  La  Pucelle,  Chakles, 
Baitard,  Albncon,  and  otkert. 
Pue.  Good  morrow,  gallants!  want  ye  com 
for  bread  ? 

I  think  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  vill  fast 

Before  he'll  buy  again  at  such  a  rate. 

Twas  full  of  darnel :  do  you  like  the  taste  1 
Bur.  Scoff  on,  vile  liend  and  shameless  cour- 

I  trust  ere  long  to  choice  thee  with  thine  own, 
And  make  thee  curse  the  harvest  of  that  corn. 

Char.  Your  grace  may  starve,  perhaps,  before 
that  time. 

Bed.  O  let  no  words,  but  deeds,  revenge  this 


Puc.    What  will   you   do,   good   greybeard! 
break  a  lance, 
And  run  a  tilt  at  death  within  a  chturT 

Tai.  Foul  fiend  of  France  and  hag  of  all  despite, 
Encompassed  with  thy  lustful  paramour*  I 
Becomes  it  thee  to  tautit  his  valiant  age, 
And  twit  with  cowardice  a  man  half  dead  I 
Damsel,  I II  have  a  bout  with  jou  again. 
Or  else  let  Talbot  perish  with  this  shame. 
Puc.  Are  you  so  hot,  sirt — Yet,  Pucelle,  bold 
thy  peace : 
IfTalbot  do  but  thunder,  rain  will  follow.— 

[Talbot  and  the  reit  eaniuU  logtlkn. 
God  speed  the   parliament  I    who  shall  be  the 
speaker  f 
Tal.  Dare  ye  come  forth,  and  meet  U9  in  tbe 

field  r 
Puc.  Belike  your  lordship  takes  ns  then  for 

To  try  if  that  our  own  be  oura  or  no. 

Tal.  I  speak  not  to  that  railing  Hecate, 
But  unto  thee,  Alen^n,  and  the  rest: 
Will  ye,  like  soldiers,  come  and  fight  it  out  I 

Altn.  Signior,  no. 
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Tal.  Signior,  hang ! — Base  muleteers  of  France  I 
Like  peasant  footboys  do  they  keep  the  walls, 
And  dare  not  take  up  arms  like  gentlemen. 

Pue.  Away,  captains;   let's  get  us  from  the 
walls: 
For  Talbot  means  no  goodness  by  his  looks. — 
God  be  wi'  you,  my  lord !  we  come  but  to  tell 

you 
That  we  are  here. 

[Exeunt  La  Pucelle,  ^c,  from  the  walls. 

Tal.  And  there  will  we  be  too  ere  it  be  long, 
Or  else  reproach  be  Talbot's  greatest  fame ! — 
Vow,  Burgimdy,  by  honour  of  thy  house 
(Pricked    on   by  public   wrongs    sustained    in 

France), 
Either  to  get  the  town  again  or  die : 
And  I,  as  sure  as  English  Henry  lives. 
And  as  his  father  here  was  conqueror ; 
As  sure  as  in  this  late-betrayed  town 
Great  Cceur-de-lion's  heart  was  buried ; 
So  sure  I  swear  to  get  the  town  or  die. 

Bur.  My  yows  are  equal  partners  with  thy  vows. 

Tal.  But  ere  we  go  regard  this  dying  prince. 
The  valiant  Duke  of  Bedford : — Come,  my  lord, 
We  will  bestow  you  in  some  better  place. 
Fitter  for  sickness  and  for  crazy  age. 

Bed.  Lord  Talbot,  do  not  so  dishonour  me  : 
Here  will  I  sit  before  the  walls  of  Rouen, 
And  will  be  partner  of  your  weal  or  woe. 

Bur.  Courageous  Bedford,  let  us  now  persuade 
you. 

Bed.  Not  to  be  gone  from  hence :  for  once  I 
read 
That  stout  Pen  dragon,  in  his  litter,  sick, 
Came  to  the  field  and  vanquished  his  foes : 
Methinks  I  should  revive  the  soldiers'  hearts, 
Because  I  ever  found  them  as  myself. 

Tal.  Undaunted  spirit  in  a  dying  breast  I 
Then  be  it  so  :  Heavens  keep  old  Bedford  safe ! — 
And  now  no  more  ado,  brave  Burgundy, 
But  gather  we  our  forces  out  of  hand. 
And  set  upon  our  boasting  enemy. 

{^Exeunt  Burqundy,  Talbot,  and  Forces, 
leaving  Bedford  and  others. 

Alarum;  Excursions.  Enter  Sir  John  Fastolfe 

and  a  Captain. 

Cap,  Whither  away.  Sir  John  Fastolfe,  in  such 

haste? 
Fast.  "Whither  away  ?  to  save  myself  by  flight ; 
We  are  like  to  have  the  overthrow  again. 
Cap.  What!  will  you   fly,  and  leave   Lord 

Talbot  ? 
Fast.  Ay:   all  the  Talbots  in  the  world,  to 
save  my  life.  [Exit. 

Cap.  Cowardly  knight !  ill  fortune  follow  thee. 

lExit. 


Retreat;  Excursions.  Enter  from  the  Toum, 
La  Pucexle,  Alencon,  Charles,  ^c,  and 
exeunt  flying. 

Bed.  Now,  quiet  soul,  depart  when  Heaven 
please. 
For  I  have  seen  our  enemies'  overthrow. 
What  is  the  trust  or  strength  of  foolish  man  ? 
They  that  of  late  were  daring  with  their  scofis, 
Are  glad  and  fain  by  flight  to  save  themselves. 
[^DieSj  and  is  carried  off  in  his  chair. 

Alarum.   Enter  Talbot,  Burgundy,  and  others. 

Tal.  Lost  and  recovered  in  a  day  again ! 
This  is  a  double  honour,  Burgundy  : 
Yet  Heavens  have  glory  for  this  victory ! 

Bur.  Warlike  and  martial  Talbot,  Burgundy 
Enshrines  thee  in  his  heart ;  and  there  erects 
Thy  noble  deeds,  as  valour's  monument. 

Tal.   Thanks,  gentle  duke.      But  where  is 
Pucelle  now  ? 
I  think  her  old  familiar  is  asleep : 
Now  where 's  the  Bastard's  braves,  and  Charles 

his  gleeks? 
What,  all  a-mort?    Rouen  hangs  her  head  for 

grief 
That  such  a  valiant  company  are  fled. 
Now  will  we  take  some  order  in  the  town. 
Placing  therein  some  expert  officers ; 
And  then  depart  to  Paris,  to  the  king : 
For  there  young  Harry,  with  his  nobles,  lies. 

Bur.  What  wills  Lord  Talbot,  pleaseth  Bur- 
gundy. 

Tal.  But  yet,  before  we  go,  let 's  not  forget 
The  noble  Duke  of  Bedford,  late  deceased. 
But  see  his  exequies  fulfilled  in  Rouen  : 
A  braver  soldier  never  couched  lance, 
A  gentler  heart  did  never  sway  in  court. 
But  kings  and  mightiest  potentates  must  die ; 
For  that 's  the  end  of  human  misery.     [^Exeunt. 


Scene  III. — ITiesame.  The  Plains  near  the  City. 

Enter  Charles,  the  Bastard,  Alencon,  La 
Pucelle,  and  Forces. 

Puc.  Dismay  not,  princes,  at  this  accident, 
Nor  grieve  that  Rouen  is  so  recovered : 
Care  is  no  cure,  but  rather  corrosive, 
For  things  that  are  not  to  be  remedied. 
Let  frantic  Talbot  triumph  for  a  while. 
And  like  a  peacock  sweep  along  his  tail : 
We  '11  pull  his  plumes  and  take  away  his  train. 
If  Dauphin  and  the  rest  will  be  but  ruled 

Char.  We  have  been  guided  by  thee  hitherto, 
And  of  thy  cunning  had  no  diffidence : 
One  sudden  foil  shall  never  breed  distrust. 
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Scene  1. — Pari*.     A  Room  of  Stale. 

Enter  Kimq  Henry,  Glosteb,  Exeter,  Youk, 
Suffolk,  Souersct,  Win  Chester,  Warwjcie, 
Talbot,  the  Governor  of  Paris,  and  otken. 
Glo.  Lord  bisliop,  set  the  crown  upon  his  head. 
Win.  God  gave  King  Henrj,  of  that  name  the 

Glo.  Noir,  governor  of  Paris,  take  your  oath, — 
[GoTemor  ktieeh. 
That  you  elect  no  other  king  hut  him : 
Esteem  none  friends  but  such  aa  are  tiis  friends; 
And  none  jour  foes  but  such  as  shall  pretend 
Malicious  praclicea  agninst  hia  stale : 
This  shall  ye  do,  so  help  you  righteous  God  I 

[Eztunt  Governor  and  hit  train. 

Enter  Sir  Johs  Fastolfe. 

FatlMy  gracious  sovereign,  as  I  rode  from  Calaii^ 
To  haste  unto  your  coronation, 
A  letter  was  delivered  to  my  hands 
Writ  to  your  grace  from  the  Duke  of  Burgundy. 

TaL  Shame  to  the  Duite  of  Burgundy  and  (heel 
I  voned,  base  knight,  vben  I  did  meet  tbee  next. 
To  tear  the  garter  from  thy  craven's  leg 

IPltieking  it  off. 
(Which  I  have  done),  because  unworthily 
Thou  wast  installed  in  tliat  liigb  degree- 
Pardon  me,  princely  Henry,  and  the  rest; 
Tbii  dastard,  at  the  battle  of  Patay, 
When  but  in  all  I  was  six  thousand  strong, 
And  that  the  French  were  almost  ten  lo  one, 
Before  we  met  or  that  a  stroke  was  given, 
Like  to  a  tnisty  squire  did  run  away. 
In  which  assault  we  lost  twelve  hundred  men : 
Myself,  and  divers  gentlemen  beside. 
Were  there  surprised  and  taken  prisoners. 
Then  judge,  great  lords,  if  1  have  done  amiss, 


Or  whether  that  such  cowards  ought  to  wear 
This  ornament  of  knighthood  ;  yea  or  no. 

Glo.  To  say  the  truth,  tills  fact  was  iuiamous. 
And  ill  beseeming  any  common  man ; 
Much  more  a  knight,  a  captain,  and  a  leader. 

Tai.  When  first  this  order  was  ordained,  my  lards, 
Kniglits  of  the  garter  were  of  noble  birlh  ; 
Valiant  and  virtuous,  full  of  baughtj'  courage, 
Such  as  were  grown  to  credit  by  the  wars; 
Not  fearing  death,  nor  shrinking  for  distress, 
But  always  resolute  in  most  extremes. 
He.  then,  that  is  not  furnished  in  this  sort, 
Doih  but  u^urp  the  sacred  name  of  knight. 
Profaning  this  most  honourable  order; 
And  should,  if  I  were  worthy  to  be  judge. 
Be  quite  degraded,  like  a  bedge-borii  swain 
That  doth  presume  to  boast  of  gentle  blood. 

K.  Hen.  Stain  to  thy  countrymen !  thou  bearest 
thy  doom. 
Be  packing  therefore,  thou  that  wast  a  knight: 
Henceforth  we  banish  tbee,  on  pain  of  death. — 
[Exit  Fastolte. 
And  now,  my  lord  protector,  view  the  letter 
Sent  from  our  uncle,  Duke  of  Burgundy. 

O/a.Wbatraeanshis  grace  that  he  bath  changed 
his  style?    [Vieving  tht mpertcriplioii. 
No  morebut,  plain  and  bluntly,— "To  the  king!" 
Hath  he  forgot  he  is  his  sovereign  I 
Or  doth  this  churlish  superscription 
Pretend  some  alteration  in  good  wiltt 
What 's  here  r— 

Bead*. 
"  I  baie,  upon  especial  cause, 
Moved  with  compassion  of  my  country's  wreck, 
Tc^ther  with  the  pitiful  complaints 
Of  such  as  your  oppression  feeds  upon, 
Pansken  your  pernicious  bction, 
Andjoine(lwilhCbBr1eB,lberiglitfii]KingofFnnce." 


KING   HENRY   THE   3IXTH.     (PART   I.) 


0  monitrotu  treicheiy  1     Cui  thii  be  lo, 
Thkt  in  dliance,  amity,  end  oaths, 

There  ihould  be  found  Kuch  falte  diieembling 
gmlef 
K.  Hen.  Wbat !    doth   my   uncle   Burgundy 

Glo,  He  dotb,  my  lord,  and  ii  became  your  foe. 
X.  Hen.  Ii  that  the  wont  this  letter  doth  con- 
tain f 
Ola.  It  utheworil,and8ll,mylord,heirritea. 
K.  Utn.  Why  then.  Lord  Talbot  there  (hall 
talk  viib  bim, 
And  give  him  chutiiement  for  tliU  ahuie ; — 
My  lord,  bow  tay  you:  are  you  not  content? 
TaL  Content,  my  liege!  yei:  but  that  I  am 
prevented, 

1  ihouldhavebagged  I  might  have  been  employed. 

K.  Hen.  Then  gatlier  strength,  and  march 
uuto  him  straight: 


Let  him  perceive  Iiow  ill  we  brook  hi»  treason, 
And  what  offence  it  ii  to  flout  his  friends. 

7U.  I  go,  my  lord :  in  heart  desiring  still 
You  may  beliold  confusion  lo  your  foes.     [£nf. 

Enter  Vebnon  and  Bjisbet, 
Fer.  Grant  me  the  combat,  gracious  sovereign  I 
Bat.  And  me,  my  lord ;  grant  me  the  combat 

too! 
rori.  This  ismy  servant  ihearhimnobleprince! 
SoM.  And  this  is  mine ;  iwee  tHenry,  favour  him  I 
A'.  Hen.  Be  patient,  lords,  and  give  them  leave 

Say,  gentlemen,  what  makes  you  thus  exclaim  I 

And  wherefore  crave  you  combat;  or  with  whom! 

Ver.  With  him,  my  lord  i  for  he  hath  done  mo 

Bat.  And  1  with  bim ;  for  he  hatli  done  me 


KING    HENRY   THE   SIXTH.     (PART  1.) 


K.  Hen.  What   is   ihat  wrong   irliereof  you 
bolh  coitiplain! 
First  let  me  know,  and  tlien  I  '11  answer  you. 
Bai.   Crossing   tlie   sea    from    England   into 

This  fellow  liere,  with  envious  carping  tongue, 
Upbraided  me  about  the  rose  I  wear : 
Saying,  the  sanguine  colour  of  the  leaves 
Did  represent  my  master's  blushing  cheeks. 
When  stubbornly  he  did  repugn  the  truth 
About  a  certain  question  in  the  law. 
Argued  betwixt  the  Duke  of  York  and  him : 
With  other  vile  and  ignominious  terms. 
In  cnnfutBlion  of  which  rude  reproach, 
And  in  defence  of  my  lord's  worthiness, 
I  crave  the  benefit  of  law  of  arm*. 

Vtr.  And  that  is  my  petition,  noble  lord : 
For  though  he  seem,  with  forged  quaint  conceit, 
To  Bet  a  gloss  upon  his  hold  intent, 
V^et  know,  my  lord,  J  was  provoked  by  him  ; 
And  he  first  took  exceptions  at  thid  badge  ; 
Pronouncing  that  the  paleness  of  this  flower 
Bewrayed  the  faintness  of  my  master's  heart. 

York.  Will  not  this  malice,  Somerset,  be  leftT 

Sum.  Your  private  grudge,  my  lord  of  York, 
will  out. 
Though  ne'er  so  cunningly  you  smother  it. 

K.  Hen.  Good  Lord,  what  madness  rules  in 
brainsick  men. 
When  for  to  slight  and  frivolous  a  cause 
Such  factious  emulations  shall  arise! — 
Good  cousins  both,  of  York  and  Somerset, 
Quiet  yourselves,  I  pray,  and  be  at  peace. 

York.    Let  this  dissention   first  be  tried  by 
fight. 
And  then  your  highness  shall  command  a  peace. 

Som.  The  quarrel  toucheth  none  but  us  alone : 
Betwixt  ourselves  let  us  decide  it,  then. 

Yurk.  There  is  niypledge :  accept  it, Somerset. 

Vtr.  Na]!,  let  it  rest  where  it  began  at  first. 

Bat.  Confirm  it  bo,  mine  honourable  lord. 

Glo.  Confirm  itioi  Confounded  he  yourstiifel 
And  perish  ye,  with  your  audacious  prate ! 
Presumptions  vassals  !  are  you  not  ashamed 
With  this  immodest  clamorous  oulrige 
To  trouble  and  disturb  the  king  and  us? 
And  you,  my  lords,  melhinks  you  do  not  well 
To  bear  with  their  perverse  objections ; 
Much  leas  to  take  occasion  from  their  rooutlia 
To  raise  s  mutiny  betwixt  yourselves: 
Let  me  persuade  you  take  a  better  course. 

E»e.  It  grieve*  hit  bighiieu :  good  my  lords, 
be  friend*. 

K.  Hen.  Come  hither,  vou  that  would  be  com- 


And  you,  my  lords,  remember  where  we  are  ; 
In  France,  amongst  a  fickle  wavering  nation  : 
If  they  perceive  dissentions  in  our  looks. 
And  that  within  ourselves  we  disagree. 
How  will  their  grudging  stomachs  be  provoked 
To  wilful  disobedience,  and  rebel  ? 
Beside,  what  infamy  wilt  there  arise, 
When  foreign  princes  shall  be  cerlified 
That  for  a  toy,  a  thing  of  no  regard, 
King  Henry's  peer*  and  chief  nobility 
Destroyed  themselves  and  lostlhe  realm  of  France! 
O  think  upon  the  conquest  of  my  father; 
My  tender  years  :  and  let  us  not  forego 
That  for  a  trifle  that  was  bought  with  blood. 
Let  me  b«  umpire  in  this  doubtful  strife : — 


I,  if  1  n 


IT  this 


\_Piitliag  on  a  red  rote. 
That  any  one  should  therefore  be  suspicious 
[  more  incline  to  Somerset,  than  York : 
Both  are  my  kinsmen,  and  I  love  them  both  : 
As  well  they  may  upbraid  me  with  my  crown. 
Because,  forsooth,  tlie  King  of  Scots  is  crowned. 
But  your  discretions  better  can  persuade 
Than  I  am  able  to  instruct  or  teach : 
And  therefore,  as  we  hither  came  in  peace. 
So  let  us  still  continue  peace  and  love. — 
CoubId  of  York,  we  inslitute  your  grace 
To  be  OUT  regent  in  these  parts  of  France  : — 
And,  good  my  lord  of  Somerset,  unite 
Your  troops  of  horsemen  with  his  bands  of  foot: — 
And,  like  true  subjects,  sons  of  your  progenitors, 
Go  cheerfully  together,  and  digest 
Your  angry  clioler  on  your  enemies. 
Ourself,  my  lord  protector,  and  the  rest. 
After  some  respite,  will  return  to  Calais; 
From  thence  to  England  ;  where  I  hope  ere  long 
To  he  presented,  by  your  victories. 
With  Charles,  Alenf  on,  and  that  trailorou*  rouL 
[FUuriih.    Exeunt  Kino  Hsmht,  Gloiteh, 
Somerset,  WiNcuRSTEa,  Suffolk,  ani 
Basset. 

War.  My  lord  of  York,  I  promise  you  the  king 
Prettily,  methought,  did  play  the  orator. 

York.  And  so  he  did  :  but  yet  I  like  it  not 
In  that  he  wears  the  badge  of  SomerseL 

War.  Tush!   that  was  but  his  fancy;  blame 

I  dare  presume,  sweet  prince,  he  thought  no  harm. 

York.  And  if  I  wist  he  did,— but  let  it  rest; 
Other  aSairs  must  now  be  managed. 

[Exeunt  York,  Wabwick,  and  VtaNo^i. 

Exe.  Well  didst  thou,  Richard,  to  auppreas  thy 

For  had  the  passions  of  thy  heart  burst  out, 
1  fear  we  should  have  seen  deciphered  there 
More  rancorous  spite,  more  furious  raging  brojls. 
Than  yet  can  be  imagined  or  supposed. 


ACT  IT. 
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BCKNES    II.    ANO    III. 


But  how8oe*er,  no  simple  man  that  sees 
This  jarring  discord  of  nobility, 
This  shonldVing  of  each  other  in  the  court, 
This  factious  bandying  of  tlieir  favourites, 
But  that  it  doth  presage  some  ill  event. 
Tis  much  when  sceptres  are  in  children's  hands ; 
But  more  when  envy  breeds  unkind  division  : 
There  comes  the  ruin,  there  begins  confusion  I 

lExil. 


Scene  II. — Before  Bourdeaux. 

Enter  Talbot,  with  his  Forces. 

Tal.  Go  to  the  gates  of  Bourdeaux,  trumpeter : 
Summon  their  general  unto  the  wall. 

Trumpet  sounds  a  parley.    Enter  on  the  walls  the 
Genera]  of  the  French  Forces,  and  others. 

English  John  Talbot,  captains,  calls  you  forth. 
Servant  in  arms  to  Harry,  King  of  England: 
And  thus  he  would : — Open  your  city  gates ; 
Be  humble  to  us ;  call  my  sovereign  yours. 
And  do  him  homage  as  obedient  subjects, 
And  I  '11  withdraw  me  and  my  bloody  power : 
But  if  you  frown  upon  this  proffered  peace, 
You  tempt  the  fury  of  my  three  attendants, 
Lean  famine,  quartering  steel,  and  climbing  fire: 
Who,  in  a  moment,  even  with  the  earth 
Shall  lay  your  stately  and  air-braving  towers. 
If  you  forsake  the  offer  of  their  love. 

Gen,  Tliou  ominous  and  fearful  owl  of  death. 
Our  nation's  terror  and  their  bloody  scourge. 
The  period  of  thy  tyranny  approacheth. 
On  us  thou  canst  not  enter  but  by  death : 
For  I  protest  we  are  well  fortified, 
And  strong  enough  to  issue  out  and  fight : 
If  thou  retire,  the  Dauphin,  well  appointed. 
Stands  with  the  snares  of  war  to  tangle  thee. 
On  either  hand  thee  there  are  squadrons  pitched. 
To  wall  thee  from  the  liberty  of  flight  : 
And  no  way  canst  thou  turn  thee  for  redress. 
But  death  doth  front  thee  with  apparent  spoil. 
And  pale  destruction  meets  thee  in  the  face. 
Ten  thousand  French  have  ta'en  the  sacrament 
To  rive  their  dangerous  artillery 
Upon  no  christian  soul  but  English  Talbot. 
Lo!  there  thou  stand'it,  a  breathing  valiant  man, 
Of  an  invincible  unconquered  spirit : 
Tliis  is  the  latest  glory  of  thy  praise. 
That  I,  thy  enemy,  due  thee  withal ;  • 

For  ere  the  glass  that  now  begins  to  run 
Finish  the  process  of  his  sandy  hour, 
Tliese  eyes,  that  see  thee  now  well  coloured, 
Shall  see  thee  withered,  bloody,  pale,  and  dead. 

IDrums  afar  off. 


Hark,  hark !  the  Dauphin's  drum,  a  warning  bell. 
Sings  heavy  music  to  thy  timorous  soul ; 
And  mine  shall  ring  thy  dire  departure  out. 

{^Exeunt  General,  Sfc.^from  the  walls, 
Tal,  He  fables  not ;  I  hear  the  enemy  : — 
Out,   some  light  horsemen,   and  peruse  their 

wings.— 
O  negligent  and  heedless  discipline ! 
How  are  we  parked  and  bounded  in  a  pale : 
A  little  herd  of  England's  timorous  deer. 
Mazed  with  a  yelping  kennel  of  French  curs ! 
If  we  be  English  deer,  be  then  in  blood : 
Not,  rascal-like,  to  fall  down  with  a  pinch ; 
But  rather,  moody-mad  and  desperate  stags. 
Turn  on  the  bloody  hounds  with  heads  of  steel, 
And  make  the  cowards  stand  aloof  at  bay. 
Sell  every  man  his  life  as  dear  as  mine. 
And  they  shall  find  dear  deer  of  us,  my  friends.—* 
God  and  Saint  George !     Talbot  and  England's 

right ! 
Prosper  our  colours  in  this  dangerous  fight 

[Exeunt. 


Scene  III. — Plains  in  Gascony. 

Enter  York  with  Forces ;  to  hitn,  a  Messenger. 

York,  Are  not  the  speedy  scouts  returned  again. 
That  dogged  the  mighty  army  of  the  Dauphin  ? 

Mess,  They  are  returned,  my  lord ;  and  give  it 
out 
That  he  is  marched  to  Bourdeaux  with  his  power, 
To  fight  with  Talbot.     As  he  marched  along. 
By  your  espials  were  discovered 
Two  mightier  troops  than  that  the  Dauphin  led ; 
Which  joined  with  him,  and  made  their  march 
for  Bourdeaux. 

York,  A  plague  upon  that  villain  Somerset, 
That  thus  delays  my  promised  supply 
Of  horsemen  that  were  levied  for  this  siege ! 
Renowned  Talbot  doth  expect  my  aid ; 
And  I  am  lowted  by  a  traitor  villain. 
And  cannot  help  the  noble  chevalier : 
God  comfort  him  in  this  necessity ! 
If  he  miscarry,  farewell  wars  in  France. 

Enter  Sir  William  Lucy. 

Lucy,  Thou  "princely  leader  of  our  English 

strength. 
Never  so  needful  on  the  earth  of  France, 
Spur  to  the  rescue  of  the  noble  Talbot ; 
Who  is  now  girdled  with  a  waist  of  iron, 
And  hemmed  about  with  grim  destruction : 
To  Bourdeaux,  warlike  duke  I  to  Bourdeaux,  York  I 
Else,   farewell  Talbot,  France,  and  England's 

honour. 
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York.  O  God !  that  Somerset,  who  in  proud 

heart 
Doth  stop  my  comets,  were  in  Talbot's  place ! 
So  should  we  save  a  valiant  gentleman, 
By  forfeiting  a  traitor  and  a  coward. 
Mad  ire  and  wrathful  fury  makes  me  weep. 
That  thus  we  die  while  remiss  traitors  sleep. 
Lucy.  O  send  some  succour  to  the  distressed 

lordl 
York.  He  dies,  we  lose;  I  break  my  warlike 

word ; 
We  mourn,  France  smiles ;  we  lose,  they  daily  get : 
All  'long  of  this  vile  traitor  Somerset ! 

Lucy,  Then,  God  take  mercy  on  brave  Talbot's 

soull 
And  on  his  son,  young  John ;  whom,  two  hours 

since, 
I  met  in  travel  towards  his  warlike  father. 
This  seven  years  did  not  Talbot  see  his  son ; 
And  now  they  meet  when  both  their  lives  are 

done. 
York.  Alas !  what  joy  shall  noble  Talbot  have, 
To  bid  his  young  son  welcome  to  his  grave  ? 
Away !  vexation  almost  stops  my  breath. 
That  sundered  friends  greet  in  the  hour  of  death. 
Lucy,  farewell :  no  more  my  fortune  can. 
But  curse  the  cause  I  cannot  aid  the  man. 
Maine,   Blois,   Poictiers,   and  Tours,   are   won 

away, 
'Long  all  of  Somerset  and  his  delay.  [Exit. 

Lucy.  Thus,  while  the  vulture  of  sedition 
Feeds  in  the  bosom  of  such  great  commanders. 
Sleeping  neglection  doth  betray  to  loss 
The  conquest  of  our  scarce-cold  conqueror, 
That  ever-living  man  of  memory, 
Henry  the  fifth : — whiles  they  each  other  cross, 
Lives,  honours,  lands,  and  all,  hurry  to  loss. 

lExit. 


Scene  IV. — Other  plains  of  Gascony. 

Enter  Somerset,  with  his  Forces ;  an  Officer  of 
Talbot's  with  him. 

Som.  It  is  too  late ;  I  cannot  send  them  now. 
This  expedition  was  by  York  and  Talbot 
Too  rashly  plotted :  all  our  general  force 
Might  with  a  sally  of  the  very  town 
Be  buckled  with.    The  over-daring  Talbot 
Hath  sullied  all  his  gloss  of  former  honour, 
By  this  unheedful,  desperate,  wild  adventure. 
York  set  him  on  to  fight  and  die  in  shame. 
That,  Talbot  dead,  great  York  might  bear  the 
name. 

Off.  Here  is  Sir  William  Lucy,  who  with  me 
Set  from  our  o'ermatched  forces  forth  for  aid. 


Enter  Sir  William  Luct. 

Som.  How  now.  Sir  William :  whither  were 

you  sent? 
Lucy.  Whither,  my  lord?  from  bought-and- 
sold  Lord  Talbot ; 
Who,  ringed  about  with  bold  adversity, 
Cries  out  for  noble  York  and  Somerset, 
To  beat  assailing  death  from  his  weak  legions. 
And  whiles  the  honourable  captain  there 
Drops  bloody  sweat  from  his  war-wearied  limbs, 
And,  in  advantage  lingering,  looks  for  rescue. 
You,  his  false  hopes,  the  trust  of  England's  honour, 
Keep  off  aloof  with  worthless  emulation. 
Let  not  your  private  discord  keep  away 
The  levied  succours  that  should  lend  him  aid. 
While  he,  renowned  noble  gentleman, 
Yields  up  his  life  unto  a  world  of  odds : 
Orleans  the  bastard,  Charles,  Burgundy, 
Alen9on,  Reignier,  compass  him  about 
And  Talbot  perisheth  by  your  default. 
Som.  York  set  him  on ;    York  should  have 

sent  him  aid. 
Lucy.  And  York  as  fast  upon  your  grace  ex- 
claims ; 
Swearing  that  3'ou  withhold  his  levied  host. 
Collected  for  this  expedition. 
Som.  York  lies ;  he  might  have  sent  and  had 
the  horse. 
I  owe  him  little  duty,  and  less  love ; 
And  take  foul  scorn  to  fawn  on  him  by  sending. 
Lucy.  The  fraud  of  England,  not  the  force  of 
France, 
Hath  now  entrapped  the  noble-minded  Talbot : 
Never  to  England  shall  he  bear  his  life ; 
But  dies  betrayed  to  fortune  by  your  strife. 
Som.  Come,  go ;  I  will  despatch  the  horsemen 
straight : 
Within  six  hours  they  will  be  at  his  aid. 
Lucy.  Too  late  comes  rescue;   he  is  ta'en  or 
slain: 
For  fly  he  could  not,  if  he  would  have  fled ; 
And  fly  would  Talbot  never,  though  he  might 
Som.  If  he  be  dead,  brave  Talbot  then  adieu ! 
Lucy.  His  fame  lives  iu  the  world,  his  shame 
in  you.  [Exeunt. 


Scene  V. — The  English  Camp,  n^or  Bourdeaux. 

Enter  Talbot  and  John  his  Son. 

Taf.  O  young  John  Talbot,  I  did  send  for  thee, 
To  tutor  thee  in  stratagems  of  war ; 
That  Talbot's  name  might  be  in  thee  revived, 
When  sapless  age  and  weak  unable  limbs 
Should  bring  thy  father  to  his  drooping  chair : 
But — O  malignant  and  ill-boding  stars ! — 
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Now  thou  art  come  unto  a  feast  of  death, 

A  terrible  and  unavoided  danger : 

Therefore,  dear  boy,  mount  on  my  swiftest  horse  ; 

And  I  '11  direot  thee  how  thou  shalt  escape 

By  sudden  fliglit.     Come,  dally  not ;  begone. 

John,  Is  my  name  Talbot ;  and  am  I  your  son  ? 
And  shall  I  fly  ?     O,  if  you  love  my  mother, 
Dislionour  not  her  honourable  name, 
To  make  a  bastard  and  a  slave  of  me. 
The  world  will  say,  he  is  not  Talbot's  blood. 
That  basely  fled  when  noble  Talbot  stood. 

TaL  Fly,  to  revenge  my  death  if  I  be  slain. 

John.  He  that  flies  so,  will  ne'er  return  again. 

Tal.  If  we  both  stay,  we  both  are  sure  to  die. 

John,  Then  let  me  stay,  and,  father,  do  you  fly. 
Your  loss  is  great,  so  your  regard  should  be  : 
My  worth  unknown,  no  loss  is  known  in  me. 
Upon  my  death  the  French  can  little  boast : 
In  yours  they  will ;  in  you  all  hopes  are  lost. 
Flight  cannot  stain  the  honour  you  have  won  ; 
But  mine  it  will,  that  no  exploit  have  done  : 
You  fled  for  vantage  every  one  will  swear ; 
But  if  I  bow,  they  '11  say  it  was  for  fear. 
'Hiere  is  no  hope  that  ever  I  will  stay. 
If  the  first  hour  I  shrink  and  run  away. 
Here,  on  my  knee,  I  beg  mortality. 
Rather  than  life  preserved  with  infamy. 

Tal,  Shall  all  thy  mother's  hopes  lie  in  one 
tomb? 

John,  Ay,  rather  than  I  '11  shame  my  mother's 
womb. 

Tal,  Upon  my  blessing  I  command  thee  go. 

John,  To  fight  I  will,  but  not  to  fly  the  foe. 

Tal,  Part  of  thy  father  may  be  saved  in  thee. 

John,  No  part  of  him  but  will  be  shame  in  me. 

Tal,  Tliou  never  had'st  renown,  nor  canst  not 
lose  it. 

John,  Yes,  your  renown 6d  name :  shall  flight 
abuse  it? 

Tal,  Thy  father's  charge  shall  clear  thee  from 
that  stain. 

John,  You  cannot  witness  for  me,  being  slain. 
If  death  be  so  apparent,  then  both  fly. 

Tal,  And  leave  my  followers  here,  to  fight 
and  die  ? 
My  age  was  never  tainted  with  such  shame. 

John,  And  shall  my  youth  be  guilty  of  such 
blame  ? 
No  more  can  I  be  severed  from  your  side 
Than  can  yourself  yourself  in  twain  divide. 
Stay ;  go ;  do  what  you  will,  the  like  do  I : 
For  live  I  will  not  if  my  father  die. 

7a/.  Then  here  I  take  my  leave  of  thee,  fair  son. 
Bom  to  eclipse  thy  life  this  afternoon. 
Come,  side  by  side  together  live  and  die ; 
And  soul  with  soul  from  France  to  heaven  fly. 

[^Exeunt, 


Scene  VI.— ^  Field  of  Battle, 

Alarum ;  Excursions^  wherein  Talbot's  Son  is 
hemmed  abouty  and  Talbot  rescues  him, 

Tal,  Saint  George  and  victory ! — Fight,  sol- 
diers, fight! 
The  regent  hath  with  Talbot  broke  his  word. 
And  left  us  to  the  rage  of  France  his  sword. 
Where  is  John  Talbot? — Pause,  and  take  thy 

breath : 
I  gave  thee  life,  and  rescued  thee  from  death. 

John,  O  twice  my  father !  twice  am  I  thy  son. 
The  life  thou  gav'st  me  first  was  lost  and  done. 
Till  with  thy  warlike  sword,  despite  of  fate, 
To  my  determined  time  thou  gav'st  new  date. 
7aL    When   from   the    Dauphin's   crest  thy 

sword  struck  fire, 
It  warmed  thy  father's  heart  with  proud  desire 
Of  bold-faced  victory.     Then  leaden  age. 
Quickened  with  youthful  spleen  and  warlike  rage. 
Beat  down  Alen9on,  Orleans,  Burgundy, 
And  from  the  pride  of  Gallia  rescued  thee. 
The  ireful  bastard  Orleans — that  drew  blood 
From  thee,  my  boy,  and  had  the  maidenhood 
Of  thy  first  fight — I  soon  encountered; 
And,  interchanging  blows,  I  quickly  shed 
Some  of  his  bastard  blood ;  and,  in  disgrace, 
Bespoke  him  thus :  ^*  Contaminated,  base, 
And  misbegotten  blood  I  spill  of  thine, 
Mean  and  right  poor,  for  that  pure  blood  of  mine 
Which  thou  didst  force  from  Talbot,  my  brave 

boy  :" 
Here,  purposing  the  bastard  to  destroy. 
Came  in  strong  rescue.    Speak,  thy  father's  care : 
Art  not  thou  weary,  John?  how  dost  thou  fare? 
Wilt  thou  yet  leave  the  battle,  boy,  and  fly. 
Now  thou  art  sealed  the  son  of  chivalry  ? 
Fly,  to  revenge  my  death  when  I  am  dead  : 
The  help  of  one  stands  me  in  little  stead. 
O  too  much  folly  is  it,  well  I  wot. 
To  hazard  all  our  lives  in  one  small  boat. 
If  I  to-day  die  not  with  Frenchmen's  rage, 
To-morrow  I  shall  die  with  mickle  age. 
By  me  they  nothing  gain  an'  if  I  stay ; 
' T  is  but  the  short'ning  of  my  life  one  day  : 
In  thee  thy  mother  dies,  our  household's  name. 
My  death's  revenge,  thy  youth,  and  England's 

fame. 
All  these  and  more  we  hazard  by  thy  stay  ; 
All  these  are  saved  if  thou  wilt  fly  away. 
John,  The  sword  of  Orleans  hath  not  made 

me  smart ; 
These  words  of  yo\irs  draw  life-blood  from  my 

heart. 
On  that  advantage,  bought  with  such  a  shame 
(To  save  a  paltry  life  and  slay  bright  fame). 
Before  young  Talbot  from  old  Talbot  fly. 
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Til?  cowartl  liorsc  lliat  brars  me  fall  and  die  ! 
And  like  me  to  ibe  pensnnl  boya  of  France, 
To  be  sliaine's  scorn  and  subject  of  miscbMiicc ! 
Surely,  bv  all  the  glory  yon  liave  won, 
An'  if  I  fly  I  am  not  Tnlbut's  Ron  ; 
Then  talk  no  moie  of  fligbt,  il  is  no  bnol : 
[f  son  to  Tidtiot  die  at  T«lbol"fl  foot. 

7W.  Then  followlhoulbyde^pernie  sire  ofCtctp, 
Tboti  lenriis;  thy  life  to  me  Is  sweet. 
ir  thon  wilt  fipht,  fight  by  t)iy  father's  side ; 
And.  comitiendiiblc  proved,  let's  die  in  pride. 

Scene  VII, — Another  pari  of  the  Snme. 

lilarum  ;  Bzcaniom.     Enter  Talbot  wounded, 
tupporled  by  a  Serrant. 
T(jt.  Where  is  my  other  life?  mine  own  isgone: 
O  where '»y  01)  iigTulbot ;  where  is  valiant  John? 
Triumphant  death,  smeared  with  captivity, 
Young  Talbot's  valour  makes  me  smile  at  thee. 
When  lie  perceived  me  shrank,  and  on  my  knee, 
His  bloody  sword  he  brandished  over  me. 
And,  !ike  a  hnngry  lion,  did  t 
Bongli  deeils  of  rnge  and  sti 
But  wlien  my  angry  guarda 


Tend'ring  my  ruin  and  usailed  of  none, 
Dizzy-eyed  fury  and  great  rage  of  heart 
Suddenly  made  him  from  my  side  to  slari 
Into  the  clustering  baltle  of  the  French : 
And  in  that  sea  of  blood  my  boy  did  drench 
His  nvermounliiig  spirit ;  and  there  died 
.My  Icarus,  my  blossom,  in  his  pride ! 
Killer  Soldiers,  bfariiig  the  body  of  ioMV  Taibot. 

Serv.  O  my  dear  lord !  lo  where  your  son  is  borne. 

Tal.  Thou  antic  death,  which  laugh'st  us  here 

Anon,  from  thy  iuaulting  tyranny. 

Coupled  in  bonds  of  perpetuity. 

Two  Talbols,  ninged  through  the  lither  sky, 

In  thy  despite  shall  'scape  mortality. — 

O  thou  whosewonnds  became  hard-favoured  death, 

Speak  to  thy  father  ere  thou  yield  thy  breath : 

Itrave  death  by  speaking,  tvhelher  he  will  or  no: 

Imagine  him  a  Frenchman  and  thy  foe. — 

Poor  boy!  he  smiles  metliinks:  as  who  should  say, 

Had  death  been  French,  then  death  had  died 

Come,  come,  and  lay  him  in  his  father's  arms: 
My  spirit  can  no  longer  bear  these  harms. 
Soldiers,  adieu  \   1  have  what  I  would  have, 
Now  my  old  arms  are  young  John  Tulbot'sgrare. 
[0,V.. 
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Alarums.  Exeunt  Soldiers  and  Servant,  leaving 
ike  two  bodies.  Enter  Charles,  Alencon, 
Burgundy,  BAsrARo,  LaPucelle,  an^ Forces. 

Char,  HadYork  and  Somerset  brought  rescue  in, 
We  should  have  found  a  bloody  day  of  this. 

Bast,  How  the  young  whelp  of  Talbot's,  raging- 
wood, 
Did  flesh  Ids  puny  sword  in  Frenchmen's  blood  ! 

Puc,  Once  I  encountered  him,  and  thus  I  said : 
"  Thou  maiden  youth,  be  vanquished  by  a  maid :" 
But,  with  a  proud,  majestical  high  scorn, 
He  answered  thus :  '*  Young  Talbot  was  not  born 
To  be  the  pillage  of  a  giglet  wench  : " 
So,  rushing  in  the  bowels  of  the  French, 
He  left  me  proudly,  as  unworthy  fight. 

Bur,  Doubtless  he  would  have  made  a  noble 
knight. 
See  where  he  lies,  iuhersdd  in  the  arms 
Of  the  most  bloody  nurser  of  his  harms. 

Bast,  Hew  them  to  pieces,  hack  their  bones 
asunder ; 
Whose  life  was  England's  glory,  Gallia's  wonder. 

Char,  Oh  no;    forbear:    for  that  which  we 
have  fled 
During  the  life,  let  us  not  wrong  it  dead. 

Enter  Sir  William  Lucy,  attended;  a  French 
Herald  preceding. 

Lucy.  Herald,  conduct  me  to  the  Dauphin's  tent, 
To  know  who  have  obtained  the  glory  of  the 
day. 
Char,  On  what  submissive  message  art  thou 

sent? 
Lucy.  Submission,  Dauphin !  'tis  a  mere  French 
word: 
We  English  warriors  wot  not  what  it  means. 
I  come  to  know  what  prisoners  thou  hast  ta'en, 
And  to  survey  the  bodies  of  the  dead. 
Char.  For   prisoners  ask'st  thou?    hell  our 
prison  is. 
But  tell  me  whom  thou  seek'st 


Lucy.  Where  is  the  great  Alcides  of  the  field, 
Valiant  Lord  Talbot,  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  ? 
Created,  for  his  rare  success  in  arms. 
Great  Earl  of  Washford,  Waterford,  and  Valence ; 
Lord  Talbot  of  Goodrig  and  Urchinfield, 
Lord  Strange  of  Blackmere,  Lord  Verdun  of  Alton, 
Lord  Cromwell  of  Wing  field,  Lord  Furnival  of 

Sheffield ; 
The  thrice  victorious  Lord  of  Falconbridge ; 
Knight  of  the  noble  order  of  Saint  George, 
Worthy  Saint  Michael,  and  the  Golden  Fleece ; 
Great  mareshal  to  Henry  the  sixth, 
Of  all  his  wars  within  the  realm  of  France. 

Puc,  Here  is  a  silly  stately  style  indeed ! 
The  Turk,  that  two-and-fifty  kingdoms  hath. 
Writes  not  so  tedious  a  style  as  this. — 
Him  that  thou  magnificst  with  all  these  titles, 
Stinking  and  fly-blown,  lies  here  at  our  feet. 

Lucy,  Is  Talbot  slain ;  the  Frenchmen's  only 
scourge. 
Your  kingdom's  terror  and  black  Nemesis? 
O  were  mine  eyeballs  into  bullets  turned. 
That  I,  in  rage,  might  shoot  them  at  your  faces ! 
O  that  I  could  but  call  these  dead  to  life  ! 
It  were  enough  to  fright  the  realm  of  France : 
Were  but  his  picture  left  among  you  here, 
It  would  amaze  the  proudest  of  you  all. 
Give  me  their  bodies,  that  I  may  bear  them  hence. 
And  give  them  burial  as  beseems  their  worth. 

Puc,  I  think  this  upstart  is  old  Talbot's  ghost, 
He  speaks  with  such  a  proud  commanding  spirit. 
For  God's  sake  let  him  have  'em :  to  keep  them  here 
They  would  but  stink,  and  putrefy  the  air. 

Char,  Go,  take  their  bodies  hence. 

Lucy.  I  '11  bear  them  hence : 

But  from  their  ashes  shall  be  reared 
A  phoenix  that  shall  make  all  France  afeard. 

Char.  So  we  be  rid  of  them,  do  with  'em  what 
thou  wilt. 
And  now  to  Paris  in  this  conquering  vein : 
All  will  be  ours,  now  bloody  Talbot 's  slain. 

[^Exeunt. 
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Scene  I. — London.     A  Room  in  the  Palace. 


Enler  Kino  IlEr 


I,  Globter,  anil  Exei 


X,  Hen.  Have  you  permed  llie  letters  from 
the  Pope, 
The  Emperor,  and  the  Earl  of  Armagnnc  ? 
Glo.    I   have,  my  lord,   and   their   intent   is 
this ; 
The;  humbly  sue  unto  your  excelteiice, 
To  have  a  godly  peace  concluded  of, 
Between  the  realms  of  England  and  of  France. 
AT.  Nen.    Huw  doth  your  grace  affect  their 

Glo.  Well.mygoodlord;  andaitbeonlymeans 
To  stop  effusion  of  our  clirialian  blood, 
And  'litablLih  quietness  on  every  side. 

K.  I/en.  Ay,  marry,  uncle :  for  I  always  thought 


I(« 


}  botli  i 


ipiou 


That  such  immanity  and  bloody  strife 
Should  reign  among  professors  of  one  faith. 

Glo.  Beside,  my  lord,  tlie  sooner  to  eiTect 
And  surer  bind  this  knot  of  amity, 
Tlie  Earl  of  Armagnsc  (near  knit  to  Charles), 
A  man  of  great  authority  in  France, 
Profiers  his  only  daughter  to  your  grace 
111  innrriagc,  with  a  large  and  sumptuous  dowry. 

K.  Hen.  Marriage,  uncte  !  alas,  my  years  are 
young ; 
And  fitter  is  my  study  and  my  books. 
Than  wanton  dalliance  with  a  paramour. 
Yet  call  the  ambassadors,  and  as  you  please 
So  let  them  have  their  answers  every  one. 
I  shall  be  well  content  frith  any  choice 
Tends  to  God's  glory  and  my  country's  weal. 

Enter  a  Legate,  and  Ivo  Ambassadors,  tvilh 

Winciiesteh,  in  a  cardinat'i  habit. 
Exe.  What!  ismylordofWiuchesterinstalled, 


And  called  unto  a  cardinal's  degreef 
Then  I  perceive  that  will  be  verified 
[[etiry  the  fifth  did  sometime  prophesy : 
"  If  once  be  come  to  be  a  cardinal,' 
He  '11  make  his  cap  co-equal  with  the  crown." 

K.  lien.  My  lords  ambassadors,  your  several 
suits 
Have  been  considered  and  debated  od- 
Your  purpose  is  both  good  and  res«ouable : 
And  tberefore  are  we  certainly  resolved 
To  draw  conditions  of  a  friendly  peace  ; 
Which,  by  my  lord  of  Wincbesler,  we  mean 
Sliall  be  transported  presently  to  France. 

Glo.    And  for   the  proffer  of  my  lord  your 

I  have  informed  his  highness  so  at  large, 
As  (liking  of  the  lady's  virtuous  gifts. 
Her  beauty,  and  the  value  of  her  dower) 
He  doth  intend  she  shall  be  England's  queen. 
K.  lien.  In   argument  and  proof  of  which 
contract,  [to  the  Ambassador. 

Bear  to  her  this  jewel,  pledge  of  my  affeclion. 
And  so,  my  lord  protector,  see  Ihem  guarded, 
And  safely  brought  to  Dover;  where  inshippcd, 
Commit  them  to  the  fortune  of  the  sea. 

lEiermt  Kino  Henry  ondTrain;  GLosrER, 
ExETEB,  and  Ambassadors. 
W'm.  Slay,   my  lord  legale;    you   shall  fint 


For  clothing  me  in  these  grave  ornaments. 
Leg.     I    will   attend    upon    your    lordsbip'i 

H'ia.    Now  Winchester   will    not   submit  I 

Or  be  inferior  to  the  proudest  peer. 
Humphrey  of  Gloster,  thou  slialt  well  perceive 
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That  neither  in  birth,  or  for  authority, 

The  bishop  will  be  overborne  by  thee. 

I  '11  either  make  thee  stoop  and  bend  thy  knee, 

Or  sack  this  country  with  a  mutiny.      lExeunl. 


Scene  II. — France.     Plains  in  An'pxu 

Enter  Charles,  Burgundy,  Alencon,  La 
PucELLE,  and  Forces,  marching. 

Char.  These  news,  my  lords,  may  cheer  our 
drooping  spirits : 
Tis  said  the  stout  Parisians  do  revolt. 
And  turn  again  unto  the  warlike  French. 
A/en.  Then  march  to  Paris,  royal  Charles  of 
France, 
And  keep  not  back  your  powers  in  dalliance. 
Puc.  Peace  be  amongst  them,  if  they  turn 
to  us: 
Else,  ruin  combat  with  their  palaces ! 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mesa.  Success  unto  our  valiant  general, 
And  happiness  to  his  accomplices  I 

Char,  What  tidings  send  our  scouls  ?   I  pr'y  thee 
speak. 

Mest,  The  English  army,  that  divided  was 
Into  two  parts,  is  now  conjoined  in  one ; 
And  means  to  give  you  battle  presently. 

CAar.Somewhat  too  sudden,  sirs,  the  warning  is ; 
But  we  will  presently  provide  for  them. 

Bur,  I  trust  the  ghost  of  Talbot  is  not  there  : 
Now  he  is  gone,  my  lord,  you  need  not  fear. 

Puc,  Of  all   base    passions,    fear   is     most 
accursed : — 
Command  the  conquest,  Charles,  it  shall  be  thine ; 
Let  Henry  fret,  and  all  the  world  repine. 

Char.  Then  on,  my  lords;   and  France  be 
fortunate !  ^Exeunt, 


Scene  III. — The  same.     Before  Anglers. 

Alarums;   Excursions.     Enter  La  Pucelle. 

Pue.  The  Regent  conquers,  and  the  French- 
men fly ! 
Now  help,  ye  charming  spells  and  periapts. 
And  ye  choice  spirits,  that  admonish  me. 
And  give  me  signs  of  future  acciden  ts :   [  Thunder, 
You  speedy  helpers,  that  are  substitutes 
Under  the  lordly  monarch  of  the  north. 
Appear,  and  aid  me  in  this  enterprise ! 

Enter  Fiends. 
This  speedy  quick  appearance  argues  proof 


Of  your  accustomed  diligence  to  me. 
Now,  ye  familiar  spirits,  that  are  culled 
Out  of  the  powerful  regions  under  earth. 
Help  me  this  once,  that  France  may  get  the  field. 

{^They  walk  about  and  speak  not, 

0  hold  me  not  with  silence  over-long ! 
Where  I  was  wont  to  feed  you  with  my  blood, 

1  '11  lop  a  member  off  and  give  it  you, 
In  earnest  of  a  further  benefit ; 

So  you  do  condescend  to  help  me  now. — 

[  They  hang  their  heads. 
No  hope  to  have  redress  ? — My  body  shall  ^ 
Pay  recompense,  if  you  will  grant  my  suit. 

{^ITiey  shake  their  heads. 
Cannot  my  body  nor  blood-sacrifice 
Entreat  you  to  your  wonted  furtherance? 
Then  take  my  soul ;  my  body,  soul,  and  all, 
Before  that  England  give  the  French  the  foil. 

lITtey  depart. 
See,  they  forsake  me !     Now  the  time  is  come 
That  France  must  vail  her  lofty  plumed  crest. 
And  let  her  head  fall  into  England's  lap. 
My  ancient  incantations  are  too  weak, 
And  hell  too  strong  for  me  to  buckle  with. 
Now,  France,  thy  glory  droopeth  to  the  dust ! 

lExit, 

Alarums;  Enter  French  and  English  fighting. 
La  Pucelle  and  York  fight  hand  to  hand. 
La  Pucelle  is  taken.     The  French  ^y. 

York,  Damsel  of  France,  I  think  I  have  you 
fast : 
Unchain  your  spirits  now  with  spelling  charms, 
And  try  if  they  can  gain  your  liberty. 
A  goodly  prize,  fit  for  the  devil's  grace  I 
See  how  the  ugly  witch  doth  bend  her  brows. 
As  if,  with  Circe,  she  would  change  my  shape. 
Puc.  Changed  to  a  worser  shape  thou  canst 

not  be. 
York.   O,  Ciiarles  the  Dauphin  is  a  proper 
man: 
No  shape  but  his  can  please  your  dainty  eye. 
Puc.  A  plaguing  mischief  light  on  Charles  and 
thee  : 
And  may  ye  both  be  suddenly  surprised 
By  bloody  hands,  in  sleeping  on  your  beds  I 
York.  Fell,  banning  hag!  enchantress,  hold 

thy  tongue. 
Puc,  I  pr'y  thee  give  me  leave  to  curse  awhile. 
York.  Curse,  miscreant,  when  thou  comest  to 
the  stake.  [Exeunt, 

Alarums,    Enter  Suffolk,  leading  in  Lady 

Margaret. 

Svf,  Be  what  thou  wilt,  thou  art  my  prisoner. 

[^GuTtes  on  her, 
O  faifest  beauty,  do  not  fear  nor  fly ; 
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For  I  will  tuiicli  tliee  but  with  reverent  hnuils  : 
I  kiss  these  fingers  [t'uiiiig  her  hand"]  for  elemal 

And  lay  tjiein  gently  on  thy  tender  side. 
Who  art  thouT  uy,  that  [  may  honour  thee. 

JUar.  Margaret  mj' name;  and  daughter  to  a 
kEng, 
The  King  uf  Naples,  vhosue'er  thou  Ait, 

S/if.  An  earl  am  I,  and  SnSblk  am  1  called. 
Be  not  offended,  nature's  miracle, 
Thou  art  allotted  to  be  tu'en  by  me : 
So  doth  the  swan  her  downy  cygnets  save, 
Keeping  them  prisoners  underneath  her  wings. 
Yet  if  this  servile  usage  once  offend. 
Go,  and  be  free  again,  as  Suffolk's  friend. 

\_She  lami  away  at  going, 
0  stay! — I  have  no  puwcr  to  let  her  pass; 
My  hand  would  free  her,  hut  my  heart  says  no. 
As  plays  the  sun  upon  the  glassy  streams. 


Twinkling  another  counterfeited  beam, 

So  seems  this  gorgeous  beauty  to  mine  eyes. 

Fain  would  I  woo  her,  yet  I  dare  not  apeak : 

I  '11  call  for  pen  and  ink,  and  write  my  mind. 

Fie,  De  la  Poolel  disable  not  thyself: 

Hnst  not  a  tongue  ?  is  she  not  here  thy  prisoncT! 

Wilt  ihou  be  daunted  at  a  woman's  sight! 

Ay :  beauty's  princely  majesty  Is  such, 

Cunfounda  the  tongue  andmakesthesenses rough. 

Mar.  Say,  Earl  of  Suffolk,  if  thy  name  be  m, 
What  ransom  must  I  pay  before  I  pass! 
For  I  perceive  I  am  thy  priaoner. 

Suf.  How  canat  thou  lell  she  will  deny  iby  suil. 
Before  thou  make  a  trial  of  her  love?      [Aii^t- 

Afar.  Why  speak'st  thou  notf  what  raniom 
must  1  pay  T 

a'u/.  She's  beau^ful;  and  therefore  to  bewooed: 
She  is  a  woman ;  therefore  to  be  won.     [Aiidf- 

Mar.  Wilt  thonaccept  of  rnnsoni,  yea,  orBo? 
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Suf,  Fond  man,  remember  that  thou  host  a 
wife: 
Then  how  can  Margaret  be  thy  paramour  ?  [  Aside* 
Mar.  I  were  best  to  leave  him,  for  he  will  not 

hear. 
Suf.  There  all  is  marred ;  there  lies  a  cooling 

card. 
Mar,  He  talks  at  random :  sure  the  man  is 

mad. 
Suf.  And  yet  a  dispensation  may  be  had. 
Mar.  And  yet  I  would  that  you  would  answer  me. 
Suf.  I  '11  win  this  lady  Margaret.    For  wliom  ? 
Why,  for  my  king.  Tush !  that 's  a  wooden  thing. 
Mar.  He  talks  of  wood :  it  is  some  caq)enler. 
Suf.  Yet  so  my  fancy  may  be  satisfied. 
And  peace  established  between  these  realms. 
But  there  remains  a  scruple  in  that  too : 
For  though  her  father  be  the  King  of  Naples, 
Duke  of  Anjou  and  Maine,  yet  is  he  poor, 
.\nd  our  nobility  will  scorn  the  match.     Inside. 
Mar.  Hear  ye,  captain :  are  you  not  at  leisure? 
Suf.  It  shall  be  so,  disdain  they  ne*er  so  much  : 
Henry  is  youthful,  and  will  quickly  yield. 
Madam,  I  have  a  secret  to  reveal. 
Mar,  What  though  I  be  enthralled  ?  he  seems 
a  knight, 
And  will  not  any  way  dishonour  me.        [  Aside. 
Suf.  Lady,  vouchsafe  to  listen  what  I  say. 
Mar.  Perhaps  I  shall  be  rescued  by  the  French : 
x\nd  then  I  need  not  crave  his  courtesy.  [Aside. 
Suf  Sweetmadam,give  me  hearing  in  a  cause — 
Mar.  Tush !    women  have  been  captivate  ere 
now.  [Aside. 

Suf.  Lady,  wherefore  talk  you  so  ? 
Mar.  I  cry  you  mercy ;  't  is  but  quid  for  quo. 
Suf  Say,  gentle  princess,  would  you  not  sup- 
pose 
Your  bondage  happy  to  be  made  a  queen  ? 

Mar.  To  be  a  queen  in  bondage  is  more  vile 
Than  is  a  slave  in  base  servility : 
For  princes  should  be  free. 

Suf  And  so  shall  you. 

If  happy  England's  royal  king  be  free. 
Mar.  Why,  what  concerns  his  freedom  unto 

me? 
Suf  I  '11  undertake   to  make  thee   Henry's 
queen ; 
To  put  a  golden  sceptre  in  thy  hand. 
And  set  a  precious  crown  upon  thy  head, 
If  thou  wilt  condescend  to  be  my — 
Mar.  What? 

Siff.  His  love. 

Mar.  I  am  unworthy  to  be  Henry's  wife. 
Suf.  No,  gentle  madam :  I  unworthy  am 
To  woo  so  fair  a  dame  to  be  his  wife, 
And  have  no  portion  in  the  choice  myself. 
How  say  you,  madam ;  are  you  so  content  ? 


Mar.  An'  if  my  fatlier  please,  I  am  content. 
Suf  Then  call  our  captains  and  our  colours 
forth : 
And,  madam,  at  your  father's  castle  walls 
We  '11  crave  a  parley,  to  confer  with  him. 

[  Troops  come  forward. 

A  Parley  sounded.    Enter  Reion  i er,  on  the  walls. 

Suf.  See,  Rcignier,  see,  thy  daughter  prisoner. 

Reig.  To  whom? 

Suf.  To  me. 

Reig,  Suffolk,  what  remedy  ? 

I  am  a  soldier,  and  unapt  to  weep, 
Or  to  exclaim  on  fortune's  fickleness. 

Suf.  Yes,  there  is  remedy  enough,  my  lord. 
Consent  (and  for  thy  honour  give  consent) 
Thy  daughter  shall  be  wedded  to  my  king ; 
Whom  I  with  pain  have  wooed  and  won  thereto : 
And  this  her  easy-held  imprisonment 
Hath  gained  thy  daughter  princely  liberty. 

Reig.  Speaks  Suffolk  as  he  thinks  ? 

Suf.  Fair  Margaret  knows 

Tliat  Suffolk  doth  not  flatter,  face,  or  ff  ign. 

Reig.  Upon  thy  princely  warrant,  1  descend, 
To  give  thee  answer  of  thy  just  demands. 

[Exit  from  the  walls. 

Suf.  And  here  I  will  expect  thy  coming. 

Trumpets  sounded.     Enter  Reignier,  below. 

Reig.  Welcome,  brave  earl,  into  our  territories : 
Command  in  Anjou  what  your  honour  pleases. 

Suf.  Tiianks.  Reignier ;  happy  for  so  sweet  a 
child, 
Fit  to  be  made  companion  with  a  king. 
What  answer  makes  your  grace  unto  my  suit  ? 

Reig.  Since  thou  dost  deign  to  woo  her  little 
worth 
To  be  the  princely  bride  of  such  a  lord ; 
Upon  condition  I  may  quietly 
Enjoy  mine  own,  the  county  Maine  and  Anjou, 
Free  from  oppression  or  the  stroke  of  war. 
My  daughter  shall  be  Henry's,  if  he  please. 

Suf.  That  is  her  ransom  ;  I  deliver  her : 
And  those  two  counties  I  will  undertake 
Your  grace  shall  well  and  quietly  enjoy. 

Reig.  And  I  again,  in  Henry's  royal  name, 
As  deputy  unto  that  gracious  king. 
Give  thee  her  hand,  for  sign  of  plighted  faith. 

Suf.  Reignier  of  France,  I  give  thee  kingly 
thanks. 
Because  this  is  in  traffic  of  a  king : 
And  yet  methinks  I  could  be  well  content 
To  be  mine  own  attorney  in  this  case.      [Aside. 
I  '11  over,  then,  to  England,  with  this  news. 
And  make  this  marriage  to  be  solemnised. 
So,  farewell,  Reignier:  set  this  diamond  safe 
In  golden  palaces,  as  it  becomes. 
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Reig.  I  do  embrace  thee  as  I  would  embrace 
The  christian  prince,  King  Henry,  were  he  here. 
Mar,  Farewell,  my  lord.    Good  wishes,  praise, 
and  prayers, 
Shall  Suffolk  ever  have  of  Margaret.        [  Going. 
Suf.  Farewell,  sweet  madam.     But  hark  you, 
Margaret : 
No  princely  commendations  to  my  king? 

Mar,  Such  commendations  as  become  a  maid, 
A  virgin,  and  his  servant,  say  to  him. 

Suf,     Words    sweetly    placed    and    modestly 
directed. 
But,  madam,  I  must  trouble  you  again  : 
No  loving  token  to  his  majesty? 

Alar,  Yes,  my  good  lord:  a  pure  unspotted 
heart, 
Never  yet  taint  with  love,  I  Bend  the  king. 
Suf,  And  this  withal.  [Kisses  her. 

Mar,  That  for  thyself:  I  will  not  so  presume 
To  send  such  peevish  tokens  to  a  king. 

[^Exeunt  Reignier  and  Margaret. 
Sitf,   O  wert  thou  for  myself! — But,  Suffolk, 
stay  : 
Thou  may'st  not  wander  in  that  labyrinth ; 
There  Minotaurs  and  ugly  treasons  lurk. 
Solicit  Henry  with  her  wondrous  praise : 
Bethink  thee  on  her  virtues,  that  surmount ; 
Mad,  natural  graces,  that  extinguish  art : 
Repeat  their  semblance  often  on  the  seas. 
That,  when  thou  com'st  to  kneel  at  Henry's  feet, 
Thou  may'st  bereave  him  of  his  wits  with  wonder. 

lExit. 


Scene  IV. — Camjio//A«  Duke  of  York,  in  Anjou. 

Enter  York,  Warwick,  and  others, 

York.  Bring  forth  that  sorceress,  condemned 
to  bum. 

Enter  La  Pucelle  guarded^  and  a  Shepherd. 

Shep.  Ah,  Joan,  this  kills  thy  father's  heart 
out-right  I 
Have  I  Bouglit  every  country  far  and  near, 
And  now  it  is  my  chance  to  find  thee  out, 
Must  I  behold  thy  timeless  cruel  death  ? 
Ah,  Joan,  sweet  daughter  Joan,  I  '11  die  with 
thee ! 

Puc,  Decrepit  miser ;  base  ignoble  wretch  ! 
I  am  descended  of  a  gentler  blood : 
Thou  art  no  father  nor  no  friend  of  mine. 

Shep,  Out,  out! — My  lords,  an'  please  you, 
't  is  not  so : 
I  did  beget  her  all  the  parish  knows. 
Her  mother  liveth  yet  can  testify 
She  was  the  first  fruit  of  my  bachelorship. 


War,  Graceless!  wilt  thou  deny  thy  parentage 

York,  This  argues  what  her  kind  of  life  hath 
been ; 
Wicked  and  vile  :  and  so  her  death  concludes. 

Shep.  Fie,  Joan,  that  thou  wilt  be  so  obstacle! 
God  knows  thou  art  a  collop  of  my  flesh ; 
And  for  thy  sake  have  I  shed  many  a  tear. 
Deny  me  not,  I  pr'ythee,  gentle  Joan. 

Puc,  Peasant,  avaunt! — You  have  suborned 
this  man. 
Of  purpose  to  obscure  my  noble  birth. 

Shep.  'T  is  true  I  gave  a  noble  to  the  priest. 
The  morn  that  I  was  wedded  to  her  mother. — 
Kneel  down  and  take  my  blessing,  good  my  girl. 
Wilt  thou  not  stoop?     Now  cursed  be  the  time 
Of  thy  nativity  !     I  would  the  milk 
Thy  mother  gave  thee,  when  thou  suckedst  her 

breast, 
Had  been  a  little  ratsbane  for  thy  sake : 
Or  else,  when  thou  didst  keep  my  lambs  a-field, 
I  wish  some  ravenous  wolf  had  eaten  thee ! 
Dost  thou  deny  thy  father,  cursed  drab  ? 

0  burn  her,  burn  her !  hanging  is  too  good.  [Exit. 

York,  Take  her  away ;  for  she  hath  lived  too 

long, 
To  fill  the  world  with  vicious  qualities. 

Puc,  First  let  me  tell  you  whom  you  hare 

condemned : 
Not  me  begotten  of  a  shepherd  swaiu, 
But  issued  from  the  progeny  of  kings : 
Virtuous  and  holy ;  chosen  from  above, 
By  in8))iration  of  celestial  grace, 
To  work  exceeduig  miracles  on  eartli. 

1  never  had  to  do  with  wicked  spirits : 

But  you, — that  are  polluted  with  your  lusts, 
Stained  with  the  guiltless  blood  of  innocents, 
Con-upt  and  tainted  with  a  thousand  vices, — 
Because  you  want  the  grace  that  others  have. 
You  judge  it  straight  a  thing  impossible 
To  compass  wonders  but  by  help  of  devils. 
No,  misconceived !     Joan  of  Arc  hath  been 
A  virgin  from  her  tender  infancy, 
Chaste  and  immaculate  in  very  thought : 
Whose  maiden  blood,  thus  rigorously  effused, 
Will  cry  for  vengeance  at  the  gates  of  heaven. 

York,  Ay,  ay  : — away  with  her  to  execution. 

War.  And  hark  ye,  sirs :  because  she  is  a  maid, 
Spare  for  no  faggots ;  let  there  be  enough : 
Place  barrels  of  pilch  upon  the  fatal  stake, 
That  so  her  torture  may  be  shortened. 

Puc.    Will   nothing   turn    your   unrelenting 
hearts  ? — 
Then,  Joan,  discover  thine  infirmity ; 
That  warranteth  by  law  to  be  thy  privilege. — 
I  am  with  child,  ye  bloody  homicides : 
Murder  not,  then,  the  fruit  within  my  womb. 
Although  ye  hale  me  to  a  violent  death. 
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York,  Now  heaven  forefend !    the  holy  maid 

with  child? 
War,  The  greatest  miracle  that  ere  ye  wrought : 
Is  all  your  strict  preciseness  come  to  this  ? 

York.  She  and  the  Dauphin  have  heen  juggling : 
I  did  imagine  what  would  be  her  refuge. 
9Far.  Well,  go  to;  we  will  have  no  bastards 
live: 
Especially  since  Charles  must  father  it. 
Pue.  You  are  deceived;  my  child  is  none  of 
his: 
It  was  AIen9on  that  enjoyed  my  love. 

York.  Alen9on ;  that  notorious  Machiavel ! 
It  dies  an'  if  it  bad  a  thousand  lives. 

Puc.  O  give  me  leave ;  I  have  deluded  you : 
T  was  neither  Charles  nor  yet  the  duke  I  named, 
But  Reignier,  King  of  Naples,  that  prevailed. 
War.  A  married  man!  that's  most  intoler- 
able. 
York,  Why,  here 's  a  girl !  I  think  she  knows 
not  well, 
There  were  so  many,  whom  she  may  accuse. 
War,  It 's  sign  she  hath  been  liberal  and  free. 
York.  And  yet,  forsooth,  she  is  a  virgin  pure! — 
Strumpet,    thy   words    condemn  thy  brat   and 

thee: 
Use  no  entreaty,  for  it  is  in  vain. 
Pue,  Then  lead  me  hence: — with  whom   I 
leave  my  curse. 
May  never  glorious  sun  reflex  his  beams 
Upon  the  country  where  you  make  abode : 
But  darkness  and  the  gloomy  shade  of  death 
Environ  you,  till  mischief  and  despair 
Drive  you  to  break  your  necks  or  hang  yoiu*- 
selves! 

lExit  guarded, 
York,  Break  thou  in  pieces  and  consume  to 
ashes, 
Thou  foul  accurs6d  minister  of  hell ! 

Enter  CAaoiMAL  Beaufort,  attended. 

Car.  Lord  regent,  I  do  greet  your  excellence 
With  letters  of  commission  from  the  king. 
For  know,  my  lords,  the  states  of  Christendom, 
Moved  with  remorse  of  these  outrageous  broils, 
Have  earnestly  implored  a  general  peace 
Betwixt  our  nation  and  the  aspiring  French : 
Aod  here  at  hand,  the  Dauphin  and  his  train 
Approacheth,  to  confer  about  some  matter. 

York.  Is  all  our  travail  turned  to  this  effect? 
After  the  slaughter  of  so  many  peers. 
So  many  captains,  gentlemen,  and  soldiers, 
Tbat  in  this  quarrel  have  been  overthrown, 
And  sold  their  bodies  for  their  country's  benefit, 
Shall  we  at  last  conclude  effeminate  peace  ? 
Have  we  not  lost  most  part  of  all  the  towns, 
By  treason,  falsehood,  and  by  treachery. 


Our  great  progenitors  had  conquered  ? — 
O  Warwick,  Warwick !  I  foresee  with  grief 
The  utter  loss  of  all  the  realm  of  France. 

War.   Be  patient,  York:   if  we  conclude  a 
peace, 
It  shall  be  with  such  strict  and  severe  cove- 
nants, 
As  little  shall  the  Frenchmen  gain  thereby. 

Enter  Charles,  attended;  Alencon,  Bastard, 
Reiqnier,  and  others. 

Char.  Since,  lords  of  England,  it  is  thus  agreed 
That   peaceful    truce    shall  be   proclaimed  in 

France, 
We  come  to  be  informed  by  yourselves 
What  the  conditions  of  that  league  must  be. 

York.  Speak,  Winchester;  fmr  boiling  choler 
chokes 
The  hollow  passage  of  my  poisoned  voice. 
By  sight  of  these  our  balefid  enemies. 

Win.  Charles  and  the  rest,  it  is  enacted  thus : 
That,  in  regard  King  Henry  gives  consent, 
Of  mere  compassion  and  of  lenity. 
To  ease  your  country  of  distressful  war, 
And  suffer  you  to  breathe  in  fruitful  peace, 
You  shall  become  true  liegemen  to  his  crown  : 
And,  Charles,  upon  condition  thou  wilt  swear 
To  pay  him  tribute  and  submit  thyself, 
Thou  shalt  be  placed  as  viceroy  under  him. 
And  still  enjoy  thy  regal  dignity. 

Alen.  Must  he  be,  then,  as  shadow  of  himself? 
Adorn  his  temples  with  a  coronet ; 
And  yet,  in  substance  and  authority. 
Retain  but  privilege  of  a  private  man  f 
This  proffer  is  absurd  and  reasonless. 

Char.  'T  is  known  already  that  I  am  possessed 
With  more  than  half  the  Oallian  territories. 
And  therein  reverenced  for  their  lawful  king : 
Shall  I,  for  lucre  of  the  rest  unvanquished. 
Detract  so  much  from  that  prerogative 
As  to  be  called  but  viceroy  of  the  whole  ? 
No,  lord  ambassador :  I  'U  rather  keep 
That  which  I  have,  than,  coveting  for  more, 
Be  cast  from  possibility  of  all. 

York,  Insulting  Charles!  hast  tliou  by  secret 
means 
Used  intercession  to  obtain  a  league ; 
And,  now  the  matter  grows  to  compromise, 
Stand'st  thou  aloof  upon  comparison  ? 
Either  accept  the  title  thou  usurp 'st, 
Of  benefit  proceeding  from  our  king. 
And  not  of  any  challenge  of  desert. 
Or  we  will  plague  thee  with  incessant  wars. 

Reig.  My  lord,  you  do  not  well  in  obstinacy 
To  cavil  in  the  course  of  this  contr&ct : 
If  once  it  be  neglected,  ten  to  one 
We  shall  not  find  like  opportunity. 
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ACT   V. 


KING   HENRY  THE  SIXTH.    (PART  I.) 


SCENE  Y. 


Alen,  To  say  the  truth,  it  is  your  policy 
To  save  your  subjects  from  such  massacre 
And  ruthless  slaughters  as  are  daily  seen 
By  our  proceeding  in  hostility  : 
And  therefore  take  this  compact  of  a  truce, 
Although  you  break  it  when  your  pleasure  serves. 

\_Aside  to  Charles. 

War.  How  sayst  thou,   Charles:    shall  our 
^     condition  stand  ? 

Char,  It  shall: 
Only  reserved,  you  claim  no  interest 
In  any  of  our  towns  of  garrison. 

York.  Then  swear  allegiance  to  his  majesty : 
As  thou  art  knight,  never  to  disobey. 
Nor  be  rebellious  to  the  crown  of  England, 
Thou  nor  thy  nobles,  to  the  crown  of  England. 

[Charles  and  the  rest  give  tokens  offeally. 
So,  now  dismiss  your  army  when  ye  please : 
Hang  up  yoiir  ensigns,  let  your  drums  be  still, 
For  here  we  entertain  a  solemn  peace.     [Exeunt, 


Scene  V. — London.     A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  King  Henry  in  conference  with  Suffolk, 
Gloster  and  ^xetek  foUowinff, 

K,  Hen.    Your    wondrous   rare  description, 
noble  earl, 
Of  beauteous  Margaret  hath  astonished  me : 
Her  virtues,  graced  with  external  gifts. 
Do  breed  love's  settled  passions  in  my  heart : 
And  like  as  rigour  in  tempestuous  gusts 
Provokes  the  mightiest  hulk  against  the  tide, 
So  am  I  driven,  by  breath  of  her  renown. 
Either  to  suffer  shipwreck  or  arrive 
Where  I  may  have  fruition  of  her  love. 

Suf.   Tush,  my  good  lord!    this  superficial 
tale 
Is  but  a  preface  of  her  worthy  praise: 
The  cliief  perfections  of  that  lovely  dame 
(Had  I  sufficient  skill  to  utter  them) 
Would  make  a  volume  of  enticing  lines. 
Able  to  ravish  any  dull  conceit 
And,  which  is  more,  she  is  not  so  divine. 
So  full  replete  with  choice  of  all  delights. 
But,  with  as  humble  lowliness  of  mind. 
She  is  content  to  be  at  your  command : 
Command,  I  mean,  of  virtuous  chaste  intents. 
To  love  and  honour  Henry  as  her  lord. 

K,  Hen,  And  otherwise  will  Henry  ne'er  pre- 
sume. 
Therefore,  my  lord  protector,  give  consent 
That  Margaret  may  be  England's  royal  queen. 

Glo.  So  should  I  give  consent  to  flatter  sin. 
You  know,  my  lord,  your  highness  is  betrothed 
Unto  another  lady  of  esteem : 


How  shall  we  then  dispense  with  that  contr&ct, 
And  not  deface  your  honour  with  reproach? 

Suf,  As  doth  a  ruler  with  unlawful  oaths : 
Or  one  that,  at  a  triumph  having  vowed 
To  try  his  strength,  forsaketh  yet  the  lists 
By  reason  of  his  adversary's  odds. 
A  poor  earl's  daughter  is  unequal  odds ; 
And  therefore  may  be  broke  without  offence. 

Glo.  Why  what,  I  pray,  is  Margaret  more 
than  that? 
Her  father  is  no  better  than  an  earl. 
Although  in  glorious  titles  he  excel. 

Suf.  Yes,  my  good  lord  her  father  is  a  king : 
The  King  of  Naples  and  Jerusalem : 
And  of  such  great  authority  in  France 
As  his  alliance  will  confirm  our  peace. 
And  keep  the  Frenchmen  in  allegiance. 

Glo.  And  so  the  Earl  of  Armagnac  may  do, 
Because  he  is  near  kinsman  unto  Charles. 

Exe.  Beside,  his  wealth  doth  warrant  liberal 
dower ; 
While  Reignier  sooner  will  receive  than  give. 

Suf.  A  dower,  my  lords!  disgrace  not  so  your 

king* 
That  he  should  be  so  abject,  base,  and  poor, 

To  choose  for  wealth,  and  not  for  perfect  love. 

Henry  is  able  to  enrich  his  queen, 

And  not  to  seek  a  queen  to  make  him  rich : 

So  worthless  peasants  bargain  for  their  wives. 

As  market^men  for  oxen,  sheep,  or  horse. 

Marriage  is  a  matter  of  more  worth 

Than  to  be  dealt  in  by  attorneyship : 

Not  whom  we  will,  but  whom  his  grace  affects, 

Must  be  companion  of  his  nuptial  bed : 

And  therefore,  lords,  since  he  aflfecta  her  most, 

It  most  of  all  these  reasons  bindeth  us 

In  our  opinions  she  should  be  preferred. 

For  what  is  wedlock  forced,  but  a  hell. 

An  age  of  discord  and  continual  strife? 

Whereas  the  contrary  bringeth  forth  bliss. 

And  is  a  pattern  of  celestial  peace. 

Whom  should  we  match  with  Henry,  being  a 

king. 
But  Margaret,  that  is  daughter  to  a  king  ? 
Her  peerless  feature,  joined  with  her  birth. 
Approves  her  fit  for  none  but  for  a  king : 
Her  valiant  courage  and  undaunted  spirit 
(More  than  in  women  commonly  is  seen), 
Will  answer  our  hope  iu  issue  of  a  king: 
For  Henry,  son  unto  a  conqueror. 
Is  likely  to  beget  more  conquerors. 
If  with  a  lady  of  so  high  resolve 
As  is  fair  Margaret  he  be  linked  in  love. 
Then  yield,  my  lords ;  and  here  conclude  with  me, 
That  Margaret  shall  be  queen,  and  none  but  she. 
K.  Hen.  Whether  it  be  through  force  of  your 

report. 


S'R 


Mf  noble  lord  of  Suffolk,  or  for  ihat 

Mj  lender  youth  vas  never  yet  attaint 

With  aof  patiion  of  inflaming  love, 

I  eannot  tell :  but  thii  t  am  asiured, 

I  ttel  lueh  sharp  diMention  in  my  breast. 

Such  fierce  alarumB  both  of  hope  and  fear, 

Ai  I  sn  sick  with  working  of  my  thoughts. 

Take,  therefore,   ihipping;    post,   my   lord,    to 

Agree  lo  any  covenants ;  and  procure 
That  Lady  Margaret  do  vouchsafe  to  come 
To  cross  the  seas  to  England,  and  be  crowned 
King  Henry's  faithful  and  anointed  queen. 
For  your  expenaes  and  sufficient  charge. 
Among  the  people  gather  up  a  tenth. 
Be  gone,  I  say ;  for  tiU  you  do  return 


I  rest  perplexed  with  a  thousand  cares. — 

And  you,  good  uncle,  banish  all  offence : 

If  you  do  censure  me  by  what  you  were. 

Not  what  you  are,  I  know  it  will  excnse 

Til  is  sudden  execution  of  my  will. 

And  so  conduct  me  where,  from  company, 

I  may  revolve  and  rumiifate  my  grief.        [Exit. 

Glo.  Ay,  grief,  I  fear  me,  both  at  first  and  last. 
lExfunt  Glostbb  and  Exeter. 

Suf.  Thus  Suffolk  hath  prevailed;   and  thus 

As  did  the  youthful  Paris  once  to  Greece: 
With  hope  to  find  the  Uke  event  in  love, 
But  prosper  better  than  the  Trojan  did. 
Margaret  shall  now  be  queen,  and  rule  tlie  king : 
But  I  will  rule  both  her,  the  king,  and  realm. 

[Exit. 
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"Hung  be  iht  heavens  with  hUuk." — Act  I.,  Scene  I. 

This  passage  U  thou^it  to  allude  to  the  ancient  practice 
of  covering  the  upper  part  of  the  stage  (technically  called 
"  the  heavens")  with  black,  when  a  tragedy  was  to  be  per- 
formed. In  Marston's  "  Iksatiatx  Coumtxss"  there  is  a 
similar  reference  to  this  custom  :  — 

"The  stage  of  heaven  is  hung  with  solemn  black; 
A  time  best  fitting  to  act  tragedies." 

"  Here  had  tke  eonquett  fulfy  been  eealed  up, 
1/  Sir  John  Fattolfe  had  not  played  the  coward.** 

Act  I.,  Scene  1. 

From  this  battle  (of  Patay)  departed,  without  any  strokes 
stricken.  Sir  John  Fastolfe,  the  same  year  for  his  valiantness 
elected  into  the  order  of  the  Garter.  But  for  doubt  of  mis- 
dealing at  this  brunt,  the  Duke  of  Bedford  took  from  him 
the  image  of  St.  George  and  his  garter;  though  afterward, 
by  mean  of  firiendi  and  apparent  causes  of  good  excuse,  the 
same  were  to  him  again  delivered,  against  the  mind  of  the 
Lord  Talbot — ^Holiksbkd. 

"  Man  hit  true  moving  (even  as  in  the  heavens 
So  in  the  earth)  to  this  day  is  not  known." — Act  I.,  Scene  2* 

You  are  as  ignorant  in  the  true  movings  of  my  muse  as 
the  astronomers  are  in  the  true  movings  of  Mars,  which  to 
this  day  they  could  never  attain  to.— Nash  (1596). 

"  The  spirit  of  deep  prophecy  she  hath^ 
Exceeding  the  nine  syhils  of  old  Rome.** 

Act  I.,  Scene  2. 
The  "  nine  sybils**  are  here  mentioned  in  mistake  for  the 
nine  sybilline  oracles  brought  to  one  of  the  Tarquins.    The 
poet  followed  the  popular  books  of  his  day. 

*^Now  am  I  like  thai  proud  insulting  ship 
Which  Casar  and  his  fortune  bare  at  once.** 

Act  I.,  Scene  2. 

Caesar,  hearing  that,  straight  discovered  himself  uuto  the 
master  of  the  pinnace,  who,  at  the  first,  was  amased  when 
he  saw  him ;  but  Caesar  said  unto  him,  "  Good  fellow,  be  of 
good  cheer  and  fear  not ;  for  thou  hast  Caesar  and  his  fortune 
with  thee."— NoKTu's  "Plcta»ch." 

**  Was  Mahomet  inspirid  with  a  dovet**—kei  I.,  Scene  2. 

Mahomet  had  a  dove  "  which  he  used  to  feed  with  wheat 
out  of  his  ear :  which  dove,  when  it  was  hungry,  lighted  on 
Mahomet's  shoulder,  and  thrust  its  bill  in,  to  find  its  break- 
fast; Mahomet  persuading  the  rude  and  simple  Arabians 
that  it  was  the  Holy  Ghoet  that  gave  him  advice.** 

"Helen^  the  mother  of  great  Conatanlintt 
Nor  yet  Saini  Philip's  daughters,  were  like  thee  !** 

Act  I.,  Scene  2. 

The  last  line  alludes  to  the  four  daughters  of  Philip,  men- 
tioned in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  xxi.  9. 

**  This  he  Damascus:  be  Ihou  cursM  Cain, 
To  slay  thy  brother  Abel,  if  thou  wiU,** 

Act  I.,  Scene  S. 
About  four  miles  fW>m  Damascus  is  a  high  hill,  reported 
to  be  the  same  on  which  Cain  slew  his  brother  Abel.— Pors. 


**I'll  call  for  clubs,  if  you  wUl  not  a»ay."— Act  I.,  Scene  1 

It  would  appear  that  shop-keepers  were  ftimijihed  with 
clubs,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the  peace  on  the  oecor- 
rence  of  any  accidental  broil. 

"  '  Here,*  said  they,  'is  the  terror  of  the  French ; 
The  scarecrow  that  affrights  our  ehildren  sol'** 

Act  I.,  Sceue  4. 

This  man  (Talbot)  was  to  the  French  people  a  very 
scourge  and  a  daily  terror;  insomuch  that,  as  his  person  wst 
fearful  and  terrible  to  his  adversaries  present,  so  his  name 
and  fame  were  spiteful  and  dreadful  to  the  common  people 
absent:  insomuch  that  women  in  France,  to  fear  their 
young  children,  would  cry,  "  The  Talbot  cometh,  the  Talbot 
Cometh  I ''—Hax.l. 

**Blood  will  J  draw  on  thee,  tkou  art  a  tHteA.**- Act  I..  Scene  5 

It  was  a  superstitious  notion,  that  he  who  coold  draw 
blood  fh>m  a  witch  was  f^ee  fh>m  her  power. 

"  A  witch  by  fear,  not  force  (like  Hannibal), 
Drives  back  our  troops,  and  conquer*  o*  she  lists." 

Act  I.,  Scene  5. 

This  is  an  allusion  to  the  stratagem  of  Hannibal,  re* 
corded  by  Livy,  of  fixing  bundles  of  lighted  twigs  on  the 
horns  of  oxen,  In  order  to  deceive  the  enemy  and  effect  his 
escape. 

"  In  memory  of  her,  when  she  is  dead. 
Her  ashes,  in  an  um  more  precious 
Than  the  rich-jewelled  coffer  of  Darius, 
Transported  shall  be,  at  high  festivals. 
Before  the  kings  and  queens  of  France,** 

Act  I.,  Scene  6. 

When  Alexander  the  Great  took  the  city  of  Gaia,  the 
metropolis  of  Syria,  amongst  the  other  spoils  and  wealth  of 
Darius  treasured  up  there,  he  found  an  exceeding  rich  and 
beautiful  little  chest  or  casket,  and  asked  those  about  him 
what  they  thought  fittest  to  be  laid  up  in  it.  When  they  had 
severally  delivered  their  opinions,  he  told  them  he  esteemed 
nothing  so  worthy  to  be  preserved  in  it  as  Homer's  Iliad. 


"  Let  him  that  is  no  coward  nor  no  flatterer. 
But  dare  maintain  thg  parly  of  the  truth. 
Pluck  a  red  rose  from  off  this  thorn  with  me.** 

Act  II.,  Scene  4. 

This  is  given  as  the  original  of  the  two  badges  of  the 
houses  of  York  and  Lancaster;  whether  truly  or  not,  is  no 
great  matter.— W a  rburton. 

"His  grandfather  was  Lionel,  Duke  of  Clarence, 
Third  son  to  the  third  Edward,  King  of  England.* 

Act  II.,  Scene  4. 

Richard  Plantagenet's  paternal  grandfather  was  Edmund 
of  Langley,  Duke  of  York.  His  maternal  grandfather  was 
Roger  Mortimer,  Earl  of  March,  who  was  the  son  of  Pbt- 
lippa,  the  daughter  of  Lionel,  Duke  of  Clarence.  That 
duke,  therefore,  was' Richard's  great  great-grandfather. 

"  Kind  keepers  of  my  weak  decaying  age. 
Let  dying  Mortimer  here  rest  himself/* 

Act  II.,  Scene  i. 

Edmund  Mortimer,  Earl  of  March,  who  was  trusted  snd 
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NOTES. 


einpk>]f«d  by  Henry  V.  throui^iout  hit  reign,  died  of  the 
plagne  in  hie  own  cattle  in  Ireland,  in  the  year  1434;  being 
then  only  thirty-two  yean  old.  Hit  ancle,  Sir  John  Morti- 
mer, wat,  howerer,  a  priioner  in  the  Tower,  and  wat  executed 
Bot  long  befora  the  Earl  of  March't  death  *,  being  charged 
with  an  attempt  to  make  hit  eteape,  in  order  to  itir  up  an 
iaiurreetion  in  Walea. 

The  poet  wat  led  into  error  by  the  popular  hittoriant  of 
hi<  time.  ^ 

"  Cmm'si  ikou  wUk  detp  prmeditmttd  titm. 
With  wriUen  pumpMeU  ttudiouslp  devUed, 
Humphrey  of  GloiUr  T— Act  III.,  Scene  1. 

Thit  parliament  wat  held  in  1426,  at  Leieetter,  though 
here  repretented  to  have  been  held  in  London.  King  Henry 
vat  now  in  the  fifth  year  of  hit  age.  In  the  first  parliament, 
which  wat  held  in  London  thortly  after  hit  father't  death, 
hit  mother.  Queen  Katharine,  brought  the  young  king  from 
Windtor  to  the  metropolit,  and  tat  on  the  throne  with  the 
infant  in  her  lap. — Malovx. 

It  would  be  equally  tediout  and  unneeettary  to  note  all 
tht  diicrepanciet  and  Tariationt  from  the  ttrict  truth  of 
history,  that  occur  in  thete  three  playt  of  Henry  VL :— they 
gire  the  spirit  of  the  ditattrout  period ;  but  in  thete  inquiring 
timet,  the  intelligent  reader  will  not  think  of  referring  to 
them  for  accurate  information. — O. 

**  Gi>od  aorrottk  gallanU  !  want  yt  com  for  hrmd  t 
I  Ikimk  Iko  Duke  of  Burgundy  wiU  foii 
Bifort  he*U  ku§ again  at  tueh  a  ratt, 
'T  wa§  fail  of  damet :  do  gou  like  the  iaete  f 

Act  III.,  Scene  S. 

"l>arBel"(tayBOerarde,inhit'HxmBAL'),  "hurteth  the 
eret  and  maketh  them  dim,  if  it  happen  either  in  com  for 
bread  or  drink."  La  Pucelle  meant  to  intimate,  that  the 
corn  the  carried  with  her  had  produced  the  tame  efiect  on 
the  gnardt  of  Rouen ;  otherwite  they  would  have  teen  through 
her  ditgttise.  and  defeated  her  ttratagem.— Simobiu 

."  rOMn  I  thou  knou^et  the  law  ofamu  is  tuck, 
That  wkoto  draw*  a  aword  't  ie  present  death.** 

Act  III.,  Scene  4. 

By  the  ancient  law,  before  the  Conquett,  fighting  in  the 
King's  palace,  or  before  the  King't  Judget,  wat  punithed 
with  death :  and  at  preaent,  with  ut.  by  the  tUt.  33  Hen.  VI II., 
e.  12,  maliciout  ttriking  in  the  King't  palace,  whereby  blood 
is  drawn,  it  punithable  by  perpetual  impritonment  and  fine 
at  the  King't  pleaaore,  and  alto  with  the  lou  of  the  offender't 
right  hand ;  the  tolemn  execution  of  which  lentence  it  pre- 
scribed in  the  ttatute  at  length.— BLACKtTOMX. 

Btowe  giret  a  cireumttantial  account  of  Sir  Edmond 
KncTet  being  found  guilty  of  thit  offence,  with  the  cere* 
monialt  for  carrying  the  tentence  into  execution.  He  pe- 
titioned the  King  to  take  hit  left  hand,  Inttead  of  hit  right ; 
and  the  King  waa  pleated  to  pardon  him  altogether. 


"But  if  gou  frown  upon  tMe  oferedpeaett 
Fow  tempt  tkefurg  ofmg  three  attendants^ 
Learn  faminot  quartering  steelt  ftnd  climbing  fire." 

Act  IV.,  Scene  2. 

The  goddcat  of  war,  called  BeUoius  had  three  handmaidt, 
ever,  of  neeeetity,  attending  on  her, — Blood,  Fire,  and  Fa- 
mine: which  three  damtelt  be  of  that  force  and  ttrength  that 
•▼ery  one  of  them  alone  it  able  and  tufllcient  to  torment  and 
afflict  a  proud  prince ;  and  they,  all  Joined  together,  are  of 
poissanee  to  dettroy  the  moat  populout  country  and  mott 
richest  region  of  the  world.— Hall. 

"  Whither t  mg  lordf  from  bought^nd-sold  Lord  Talbot." 

Act  IV.,  Scene  4. 

The  expreiaion  "bought  and  told*'  appeart  to  hare  been 
prererbial;  intimating  that  foul  play  had  been  nted.  In 
King  "  RicHAEO  lU."  we  find, 


"  Dickon,  thy  matter,  it  bought  and  told." 
And  in  "  Kxxo  Joiik  :"— 

"  Fly,  noble  Eoglith ;  you  are  bought  and  told." 

"  O  thou  whose  wounds  become  hard-fopoured  death. 
Speak  to  thg  father  ere  thou  gield  thg  breath.'* 

Act  IV.,  Scene  7. 

Young  John  Talbot  wat  the  earl't  eldett  ton  by  hit  second 
wife ;  and  wat  Vitcount  Lisle  when  he  waa  killed  with  hit 
father,  in  endeaTouring  to  relieve  Chatillon,  after  the  battle 
of  Bourdeaux,  in  the  year  1453.— Malovs. 

"Great  Sort  of  Washford^  Waterford^  and  Faience." 

Act  IV.,  Scene  7. 

Wexford,  in  Ireland,  wat  andently  called  Wegtford.  In 
Crompton't  "Makiiok  of  Maowakixitt**  (1599),  it  it 
written  at  here, — Waihford. 

"At  thit  batUe  of  Chatillon,"  ttyt  Hall,  "ended  hit  life 
John,  Lord  Talbot,  and  of  hit  progeny  the  firtt  Earl  of 
Slirewtbury;  after  that  he,  with  much  fame,  more  glory, 
and  mott  victory,  had,  for  hit  prince  and  country,  by  the 
apace  of  twenty-four  yeart  and  more,  Taliantly  made  war  and 
terred  the  King  in  the  partt  beyond  the  teaa." 

"  The  Turk,  that  two^nd-fif*g  kingdoms  hath. 
Writes  not  so  tedious  a  stgle  as  this." 

Act  IV.,  Scene  7. 

Thit  pattage  alludea,  probably,  to  the  oatentatiout  letter 
of  Soliman  the  Magnificent  to  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  (156S); 
in  which  all  the  grand  Signior't  titlet  are  enumerated. 


"  The  regent  conquers,  and  Ike  Frenchmen  fig ! 
Now  help  ge  charaUng  spelts  and  periapts." 

Act  v..  Scene  3. 

Periaptt  were  certain  written  charmt,  worn  about  the  per- 
ton  at  pretervatiTet  from  diteate  and  danger.  Of  thete,  the 
firtt  chapter  of  St  John'a  Gotpel  mat  deemed  the  mott 
efflcacioua. 

The  following  ttory  it  related  in  "Wira,  Fin,  and 
FAXciBt"  (1595):— A  cardinal  teeing  a  priett  carrying  a 
cudgel  under  hit  gown,  reprimanded  him.  Hit  excute  waa 
that  he  only  carried  it  to  defend  himtelf  againtt  the  dogt  of 
the  town.  "  Wherefore,  I  pray  you,"  replied  the  cardinal, 
"tenret  St  John't  Gotpel  f"—"Alaa,  my  lord,"  taid  the 
priett  "  thete  curt  underttand  no  Latin." 

The  circumttancea  attending  the  capture  of  the  heroic 
Maid  of  Orleant  are  thut  narrated  by  Holinthed: — "After 
thit,  the  Duke  of  Bourgoyne,  accompanied  with  the  Earlt  of 
Arundel  and  Suffolk,  and  the  Lord  John  of  Lutaenberg, 
beaieged  the  town  of  Compeigne  with  a  great  puiatance. 
Thit  town  wat  well  walled,  manned,  and  Tictualled,  to  that 
the  betiegert  were  oonttralned  to  catt  trenchet  and  make 
miuea;  for  otherwite  they  taw  not  how  to  compatt  their 
purpote.  In  the  meantime  it  happened,  in  the  night  of 
the  Atcention  of  our  Lord  (a.  n*  1430),  that  Poyton  de  Saint- 
reylet,  Joan  La  Pucelle,  and  fire  or  aix  hundred  men  of 
armt,  ittued  out  by  the  bridge  towardt  Mondedler,  intending 
to  tet  fire  in  the  tentt  and  lodgingt  of  the  Lord  Bawdo  de 
Noyelle. 

"At  the  tame  rery  time.  Sir  John  de  Lutaenberg,  with 
eight  other  gentlemen,  chanced  to  be  near  unto  the  lodging! 
of  the  taid  Lord  Bawdo,  where  they  tpied  the  Frenchmen, 
which  began  to  cut  down  tenta,  overthrow  paviliont,  and 
kill  men  in  their  bedt:  whereupon  they,  with  all  tpeed, 
attembled  a  great  number  of  men,  at  well  Englith  at  Bour- 
goyniont,  and  courageoutly  tet  on  the  Frenchmen,  and  in 
the  end  beat  them  back  into  the  town ;  to  that  they  fled  to 
fatt  that  one  letted  another,  aa  they  would  have  entered. 
In  the  chate  and  purtuit  wat  the  Pucelle  taken,  with  divert 
other,  betidea  thoae  that  were  tlaio,  which  were  no  tmall 
number." 
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Or  thii  plijr  then  li  no  arpj  Hriicr  ihmn  thii  of  ibi 
dIIo,  in  ISIS,  Ihaugh  the  too  lucccallbg  Piru  m  mat  in 
wo  (dilioni  In  qunno.     That  Ihi  8e»n<l  >nd  Third  Puu 

ruk  proof  IhU  Ibc  copfei  Hn  lurrcptilioiulT  obuintd, 
LDd  UiUlh<prinltn  of  that  lima  (iTtthtpuhliE  IhsupliyL 


IndubiUM;  collect 


.    Thui  HoJinihed. 


t  Mith.  In  ■•rHIiiling  bind!  ciowntd  King, 


id  Third  Para  (uihaj  art  novnllnll 


TltiMiiuUen  txKutiom  ofmymUl" — Act  V.,  Sqnv 
rocciuarc  ll  hen  limplj  to  Jajge.— "If,  in  Judging 


lenclng  whtre  the  olbtr  ended,  bat  not  irrilten  it  Oxt  wu 
me;  and  that  thli  praf  irai  neret  knon  bjr  tbt  title  of 
the  "Pimii  Pa«T  Kiso  Hirit  VI.-  till  Hemlnge  imi 
lell  gan  it  thai  name  in  Uieir  Totunr,  to  diitingniib  ii 
I  Ifaa  two  nibHigiHnt  pUti;   which,  being  altered  tij 

I  of  King  Henrj'  VI.,  that  they  might  not  be  eonfoiudtf 
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^^v^^^  .j^tiCTVCz.  r    -r.~  ■; — : — : 

AD  the  author  of  this  and  of  the  foUowing  play  designed  (as,  there 
can  be  little  doubt,  it  was  far  from  his  intention)  to  depict,  not  only 
the  horror,  but  the  barbarity  of  civil  war — to  expose  to  the  execra- 
tion of  his  countrymen  the  ruthlessness  of  low  worldly  ambition,  he 
could  not  more  effectually  have  answered  the  end  he  proposed  to 
himself  than  is  apparent  in  these  productions.  Let  him  call  them, 
as  he  has  done,  "The  Contention  of  the  Two  Famous  Houses  of 
York  and  Lancaster;"  let  him  tell  us  that  here  is  a  true  history 
of  that  contention  (and,  making  allowance  for  some  not  important 
anachronisms,  it  is  so) — ^yet,  that  mends  not  the  matter,  nor  miti- 
gates the  disgust  and  loathing  with  which  every  reader  must  behold 
the  infamous  wickedness  that  stalks  with  bold  and  unabashed  front 
across  the  bloody  stage,  wearing,  as  it  may  chance  the  red  rose  or  the  white,  each  equally,  long  ere  the 
end  be  known,  "  like  to  that  sanguine  flower  inscribed  with  woe." 

That  the  author,  however,  had  no  other  intention,  when  he  sat  down  to  the  composition  of  these 
plays,  than  to  set  forth  in  a  striking  dramatic  form  a  history  of  that  portentous  and  ignoble  struggle,  is 
partly  evident  With  tolerable  fidelity  has  he  furnished  his  scene ;  with  historical  truth  has  he  presented 
his  personages.  He  has  told  his  hideous  story  well  and  plainly ;  but  he  left  it — ^at  all  events,  it  was 
left — to  the  spectator  then,  to  the  reader  since,  to  supply  the  moral  for  himself. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  poet's  young  and  heated  fancy,  having  to  deal  with  gross  but  dazzling 
secular  greatness  in  the  form  of  princes  and  of  peers,  was  not  infected  by  the  monstrous  delusions,  and 
for  the  time  controlled  to  an  acknowledgment  of  their  high-sounding  and  (so  called)  heroic  pretensions. 

How  else  are  we  to  account  for  the  introduction  of  Jack  Cade  and  his  followers,  or,  rather,  for  the 
spirit  in  which  the  author  has  introduced  them  ?  It  is  no  uncommon  thing,  in  modem  times,  to  ascribe 
to  the  leaders  of  popular  changes  motives  and  designs  not  a  whit  less  extravagant  than  those  of  which 
Cade  so  openly  speaks,  and  it  may  be  true  that  that  doughty  clothier  and  his  ignorant  adherents  were 
arrant  levellers ;  but  where  is  the  art  of  introducing  them  here,  where  the  extravagance  of  their  intentions 
can  cause  no  laughter,  and  the  violence  of  their  acts  can  scarcely  excite  our  abhorrence  ?  We,  indeed, 
deplore  the  murder  of  Lord  Say  by  these  poor  wretches,  but  we  pity  their  ignorance  the  while ;  nor  can 
all  the  ridicule  and  contempt  the  author  strives  to  heap  upon  them  make  them  ridiculous  or  contemptible. 
On  the  contrary,  **  weak  masters  though  they  be,"  they  come  upon  the  scene  like  blind  avengers  of  their 
outraged  country;  their  wild  determinations  not  so  much  the  offspring  of  their  vicious  wills,  as  the 
uncouth  progeny  engendered  from  their  oppression.  They  are  one  of  the  extremes  of  the  two  that  meet 
As  the  wrong,  so  the  remedy — a  wrong  likewise.     They  should  have  paused  when  the  Lord  Say  told  them 

(it  is  finely  said) — 

"  Ignorance  la  the  curse  of  God ;  3 
Knowledge  the  wing  wherewith  we  fly  to  heaven." 

but  they  might  well  doubt  him  when  they  saw  no  pinion  raised  heaven-ward. 

The  following  play  is  fuller  of  personages  than  of  characters.  Clifford  and  his  son  have  tlieir  coun- 
terparts in  Salisbury  and  his  son  Warwick.  The  Dukes  of  Buckingham  and  Somerset  are  like  each 
other,  nor  unlike  the  former  four ;  and  Suffolk  is  only  to  be  distinguished  from  these  by  the  circum- 
stances of  his  fortune.  Richard  Flantagenet  is  bold,  unscrupulous,  and  ambitious,  as  his  son  and  name- 
sake was  after  him ;  but  the  dawning,  or,  rather,  lowering  character  of  Crookback  is,  in  this  play,  slightly, 
but  skilfully,  touched.  Cardinal  Beaufort  is  a  powerful  sketch  which  the  older  Shakspere  would  have 
grandly  painted ;  and  Humphrey,  Duke  of  Gloster,  seems  to  be  more  a  character  than  he  is,  being  the 
only  prominent  personage  in  the  play  (except  the  King)  who  has  any  amiable  quality  about  him.  There  is 
scarcely  anything  more  affecting  in  dramatic  literature  (it  could  not  choose  but  be  so)  than  the  character 
of  Henry  YI.  Meek,  not  effeminate ;  patient,  not  imbecile ;  pious,  without  bigotry ;  this  almost  divine 
being  claims  the  reader's  reverential  sympathy.  Of  Queen  Margaret  it  will  be  time  to  speak  in  our 
remarks  upon  the  succeeding  play. 

There  is  dramatic  fire  in  this  play  enough  to  stock  how  many  dramatists  of  modern  times.  War- 
wick's description  of  the  murdered  Gloster  is  frightfully  striking;  and  the  scene  in  which  Queen 
Margaret  chides  Suffolk  for  refusing  to  curse  his  enemies,  and  entreats  him  to  cease  when  he  is  in  the 
mid  career  of  cursing  is  wonderfully  true  to  nature.  The  death  of  Cardinal  Beaufort  is  too  celebrated  to 
be  dwelt  upon.  No  man  but  Shakspere  would  have  been  contented  to  make  the  scene  so  brie£  It  was 
00  small  part  of  his  greatness  to  know  when  to  refrain^ 
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ScEKE  l.~London.     A  Rnom  nf  Slale  in  the 
Palaet. 

Flouriih  oftrmKptli :  them  haulboyt.  Eiiltr  on 
ant  tide.  Kino  Henry,  Duke  of  Glostbh, 
Salisbubt,  WjiKwicK,  and  Cardin*l  Beau- 
roRi ;  on  tht  other.  Queen  Maroabet,  ltd  in 
ijr  Suffolk;  Yore,  Souebiet,  BucKiNOtiAH, 
OB  J  othertf blowing. 

Suf.  At,  by  your  high  imperial  majealy, 
I  Lad  in  charge,  at  my  depart  for  Fruice 
(Ai  proeuntor  to  your  excellence), 
To  mury  Princras  Margaret  for  your  grace : 
So,  in  the  faroout  ancient  city  Toun, 
In  prtience  ofthe  Kings  of  France  and  Sicil, 
The  Duliei  of  Orleans,  Calaber,  Bretaigne,  and 

Alenpon, 
Spven  earU,   twelra   barons,    tventy   reverend 

bishop!, 
1  have  performed  my  task,  and  was  espoused : 
And  humbly  now  upon  my  bended  knee. 
In  light  of  ^igland  and  her  lordly  peers, 


Deliver  up  my  lille  in  the  Qutir^ii 

To  yDurmustgraciouahandi,  that  are  ihe  subs  (mice 

Of  that  great  sliadov  [  did  represent : 

'I'he  happiest  gift  that  ever  marquis  gave; 

The  fairest  queeti  that  ever  king  received. 

K.  Hen.    SuRulk,    arise. --Welcome,   Queen 
Margaret : 
1  can  express  no  kinder  sign  of  love 
Than  this  kind  kiia.— U  Lord,  that  lenda  me  life. 
Lend  me  a  heart  replete  with  thankfulueaa! 
For  thou  hast  given  me,  in  this  heauteoiu  face, 
A  world  of  earthly  bleasinga  to  my  aoul, 
If  sympathy  of  love  unite  our  thoughts. 

Q.  Mar.  Great  King  of   England,   and   my 
gracious  lord; 
The  mulunl  conference  that  my  mind  hath  had — 
By  day,  by  night;  waking,  and  in  my  dreams; 
In  courtly  company,  or  at  my  heads, — 
With  yon  mine  alder-liefeil  aovereign, 
Makes  me  the  bolder  to  salute  my  king 
With  ruder  terms,  stich  as  my  wit  aflbrdi, 
And  overjoy  of  heart  doth  minister. 


ACT   I. 


KING   IlKNRY  THE  SIXTH.     (PART  TI.) 


SCF.NE  I, 


K.  Hen.  Her  sight  did  ravish  ;  but  her  grace 
in  speech, 
Her  words  y-clad  with  wisdom's  majesty, 
Makes  me,  from  wondering,  fall  to  weeping  joys: 
Such  is  the  fulness  of  my  heart's  content. — 
Lords,  with  one  cheerful  voice  welcome  my  love. 
AIL  Long  live  Queen   Margaret,   England's 

happiness ! 
Q,  Mar,  We  thank  you  all.  [^Flourish. 

Suf.  My  lord  protector,  so  it  please  your  grace, 
Here  are  the  articles  of  contracted  peace, 
Between  our  sovereign   and  the  French   king 

Charles, 
For  eighteen  months,  concluded  by  consent. 

Gloster  reads, 

ImprimiSf  tt  is  agreed  between  the  French  king 
Charles,  and  William  de  la  Poole,  Marquis  of 
Suffolk,  ambassador  for  Henry,  King  of  England, 
that  the  said  Henry  shall  espouse  the  lady  Mar- 
garet, daughter  unto  Reignier,  King  of  Naples, 
Sicilia,  and  Jerusalem;  and  crown  her  Queen  of 
England  ere  the  thirtieth  of  May  next  ensuing. — 
Item,  That  the  duchy  of  Anjou  and  the  county  of 
Maine  shall  be  released  and  delivered  to  the  king 
her  father — 

K.  Hen.  Uncle,  how  now  ? 

Glo,  Pardon  me,  gracious  lord : 

Some  sudden  qualm  hath  struck  me  at  the  heart, 
And  dimmed  mine  eyes,  that  I  can  read  no  further. 

K.  Hen,  Uncle  of  Winchester,  I  pray  read  on. 

Winchester. 

Item,  It  is  further  agreed  between  them,  that  the 
duchies  of  Anjou  and  Maine  shall  be  released  and 
delivered  over  to  the  king  her  father ;  and  she  sent 
over  of  the  King  of  England's  own  proper  cost  and 
charges,  without  having  dowry. 

K.  Hen,  They  please  us  well. — Lord  mar- 
quis, kneel  down : 
We  here  create  thee  the  first  Duke  of  Suffolk, 
And  girt  thee  with  the  sword. — 
Cousin  of  York,  we  here  discharge  your  grace 
From  being  regent  in  the  parts  of  France, 
Till  term  of  eighteen  months  be  full  expired. — 
Thanks,  uncle  Winchester,  GloBter,  York,  and 

Buckingham, 
Somerset,  Salisbury,  and  Warwick : 
We  thank  you  all  for  this  great  favour  done 
In  entertainment  to  my  princely  queen. 
Come,  let  us  in,  and  with  all  speed  provide 
To  see  her  coronation  be  performed. 

[^Exeunt  Kino,  Queen,  and  Suffolk. 
Glo,  Brave  peers  of  England,  pillars  of  the 
state, 
To  you  Duke  Humphrey  must  unload  his  grief; 
Your  grief;  the  common  grief  of  all  the  land. 
What  I  did  my  brother  Henry  spend  his  youth, 


His  valour,  coin,  and  people  in  the  wars: 

Did  he  so  often  lodge  in  open  field. 

In  winter's  cold  and  summer's  parching  heat, 

To  conquer  France,  his  true  inheritance  ? 

And  did  my  brother  Bedford  toil  his  wits 

To  keep  by  policy  what  Henry  got? 

Have  you  yourselves,  Somerset,  Buckingham, 

Brave  York,  Salisbury,  and  victorious  Warwick, 

Received  deep  scars  in  France  and  Normandy : 

Or  hath  my  uncle  Beaufort  and  myself 

With  all  the  learned  council  of  the  realm, 

Studied  so  long,  sat  in  the  council-house 

Early  and  late,  debating  to  and  fro 

How  France  and  Frenchmen  might  be  kept  in 

awe : 
And  hath  his  highness  in  his  infancy 
Been  crowned  in  Paris,  in  despite  of  foes : 
And  shall  these  labours,  and  these  honours,  die } 
Shall  Henry's  conquest,  Bedford's  vigilance, 
Your  deeds  of  war,  and  all  our  council,  die? 
O,  peers  of  England,  shameful  is  this  league ; 
Fatal  this  marriage :  cancelling  your  fame ; 
Blotting  your  names  from  books  of  memory ; 
Razing  the  characters  of  your  renown ; 
Defacing  monuments  of  conquered  France ; 
Undoing  all,  as  all  had  never  been  I 

Car,  Nephew,   what  means  this  passionite 
discourse ; 
This  peroration  with  such  circumstance? 
For  France,  't  is  ours ;  and  we  will  keep  it  still. 

Glo,  Ay,  uncle,  we  will  keep  it  if  we  can : 
But  now  it  is  impossible  we  should. 
Suffolk,  the  new-made  duke,  that  rules  the  roast, 
Hath  given  the  duchies  of  Anjou  and  Maine 
Unto  the  poor  King  Reignier,  whose  large  style 
Agrees  not  with  the  leanness  of  his  purse. 

Sal.  Now,  by  the  deatli  of  him  that  died  for  all, 
These  counties  were  the  keys  of  Normandy.— 
But  wherefore  weeps  Warwick,  my  valiant  son  ? 

War,  For  grief  that  they  are  past  recovery : 
For  were  there  hope  to  conquer  them  again, 
My  sword  should  shed  hot  blood,  mine  eyes  no 

tears. 
Anjou  and  Maine !  myself  did  win  them  both ; 
Those  provinces  these  arms  of  mine  did  conquer : 
And  are  the  cities  that  I  got  with  wounds 
Delivered  up  again  with  peaceful  words  ? 
Mort  Dieu ! 

York.  For  Suffolk's  duke,  may  be  be  suffocate, 
That  dims  the  honour  of  this  warlike  isle ! 
France  should  have  torn  and  rent  my  very  heart 
Before  I  would  have  yielded  to  this  league. 
I  never  read  but  England's  kings  have  had 
Large  sums  of  gold,  and  dowries  with  their  wives: 
And  our  King  Henry  gives  away  his  own, 
To  match  with  her  that  brings  no  vantages. 

Glo.  A  proper  jest,  and  never  beard  before, 
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That  Suffolk  should  demand  a  whole  fifteenth 
For  costs  and  charges  in  transporting  her : 
She  should  have  stayed  in  France,  and  starved 

in  France, 
Before— 

Car,  My  lord  of  Gloster,  now  you  grow  too  hot: 
It  was  the  pleasure  of  my  lord  the  King. 

Glo.  My  lord  of  Winchester,  I  know  your  mind : 
'T  is  not  my  speeches  that  you  do  mislike, 
But 't  is  my  presence  that  doth  trouhle  you : 
Rancour  will  out     Proud  prelate,  in  thy  face 
1  see  thy  fury :  if  I  longer  stay 
We  shall  hegin  our  ancient  bickerings.^- 
Lordings,  farewell ;  and  say,  when  I  am  gone, 
I  prophesied  France  will  be  lost  ere  long.    [Exit, 

Car.  So,  there  goes  our  protector  in  a  rage. 
T  is  known  to  you  he  is  my  enemy : 
Nay,  more,  an  enemy  unto  you  all ; 
And  no  great  friend,  I  fear  me  to  the  king. 
Consider,  lords,  he  is  the  next  of  blood, 
And  heir  apparent  to  the  English  crown ; 
Had  Henry  got  an  empire  by  his  marriage, 
And  all  the  wealthy  kingdoms  of  the  west. 
There  's  reason  he  should  be  displeased  at  it. 
Look  to  it,  lords ;  let  not  his  smoothing  words 
Bewitch  your  hearts ;  be  wise,  and  circumspect. 
What  though  the  common  people  favour  him. 
Calling  him    ''Humphrey,   the  good  Duke  of 

Glostcr;" 
Clapping  their  hands,  and  crying  with  loud  voice, 
"  Jesu  maintain  your  royal  excellence ! " 
With  "  God  preserve  the  good  Duke  Humphrey ! " 
I  fear  me,  lords,  for  all  this  flattering  gloss. 
He  will  be  found  a  dangerous  protector. 

jBiieit.  Why  should  he,then,protectour  sovereign. 
He  being  of  age  to  govern  of  himself? — 
Cousin  of  Somerset,  join  you  with  me. 
And  altogether  with  the  Duke  of  Suffolk, 
Well  quickly  hoise  Duke  Humphrey  from  his  seat. 

Car,  This  weighty  business'will  not  brook  delay : 
I  11  to  the  Duke  of  Suffolk  presently.        [Exit, 

Som.  Cousin  of  Buckingham,  though  Hum- 
phrey's pride, 
And  greatness  of  his  place,  be  grief  to  us. 
Yet  let  U8  watch  the  haughty  cardinal  : 
His  insolence  is  more  intolerable 
Than  all  the  princes  in  the  land  beside. 
If  Gloster  be  displaced,  he  *11  be  protector. 

Buck,  Or  thou  or  I,  Somerset,  will  he  protector. 
Despite  Duke  Humphrey  or  the  cardinal. 

[Exeunt  Buckingham  and  Somerset. 

Sal,  Pride  went  before,  ambition  follows  him. 
While  these  do  labour  for  their  own  preferment. 
Behoves  it  us  to  labour  for  the  realm. 
1  never  saw  but  Humphrey,  Duke  of  Gloster, 
Did  bear  him  like  a  noble  gentleman. 
Oft  have  I  seen  the  haughty  cardinal, 


More  like  a  soldier,  than  a  man  o*  the  church. 
As  stout  and  proud  as  he  were  lord  of  all, 
Swear  like  a  ruffian,  and  demean  himself 
Unlike  the  ruler  of  a  common-weal. — 
Warwick,  my  son,  the  comfort  of  my  age. 
Thy  deeds,  thy  plainness,  and  thy  housekeeping. 
Hath  won  the  greatest  favour  of  the  commons. 
Excepting  none  but  good  Duke  Humphrey  : — 
And,  brother  York,  thy  acts  in  Ireland, 
In  bringing  them  to  civil  discipline ; 
Thy  late  exploits  done  in  the  heart  of  France, 
When  thou  wert  regent  for  our  sovereign. 
Have  made  thee  feared  and  honoured  of  the 

people : — 
Join  we  together  for  the  public  good. 
In  what  we  can  to  bridle  and  suppress 
The  pride  of  Suffolk  and  the  cardinal. 
With  Somerset's  and  Buckingham's  ambition ; 
And  as  we  may  cherish  Duke  Humphrey's  deeds. 
While  they  do  tend  the  profit  of  the  land. 

War,  So  God  help  Warwick  as  he  loves  the  land. 
And  common  profit  of  his  country  I 

York.  And  so  says  York,  for  he  hath  greatest 
cause. 

Sal,  Then  let's  make  haste  away,  and  look 
unto  the  main. 

War.  Unto  the  main !  O  father,  Maine  is  lost : 
That  Maine  which  by  main  forceWarwick  did  win. 
And  would  have  kept  so  long  as  breath  did  last. 
Main  chance,  father,  you  mean ;  but  I  mean  Maine, 
Which  I  will  win  from  France,  or  else  be  slain. 
[Exeunt  Warwick  and  Salisbury. 

York,  Anjou  and  Maine  are  given  to  the  French ; 
Paris  is  lost ;  the  state  of  Normandy 
Stands  on  a  tickle  point  now  they  are  gone. 
Suffolk  concluded  on  the  articles ; 
The  peers  agreed ;  and  Henry  was  well  pleased 
To  change  two  dukedoms  for  a  duke's  fair  daughter. 
I  cannot  blame  them  all :  what  is 't  to  them  f 
'Tis  thine  they  give  away,  and  not  their  own. 
Pirates  may  make  cheap  pennyworths  of  their 

pillage. 
And  purchase  friends  and  give  to  courtezans. 
Still  revelling  like  lords  till  all  be  gone : 
While  as  the  silly  owner  of  the  goods 
Weeps  over  them  and  wrings  his  hapless  hands. 
And  shakes  his  head  and  trembling  stands  aloof. 
While  all  is  shared  and  all  is  borne  away ; 
Ready  to  starve,  and  dare  not  touch  his  own. 
So  York  must  sit  and  fret  and  bite  his  tongue. 
While  his  own  lands  are  bargained  for  and  sold. 
Methinks  the  realms  of  England,  France,  and 

Ireland, 
Bear  that  proportion  to  my  flesh  and  blood 
As  did  the  fatal  brand  Althea  burned 
Unto  the  prince's  heart  of  Calydon. 
Anjou  and  Maine  both  given  unto  the  French ! 
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Culd  news  fur  me ;  for  i  liud  Iiope  of  France, 

Kven  as  I  liave  of  ferlile  England's  adl. 

A  day  will  come  when  Vurk  sliall  claim  Ills  own  ; 

And  tlierefure  1  u-lll  take  the  Ncvila'  parti. 

And  make  a  allow  of  love  to  proud  Duke  Humplirc}', 

And  when  I  spy  advantage  claim  the  crown ; 

For  lliat  '■  the  golden  mark  I  seek  to  hit ; 

Nur  sliall  proud  Lancaster  usurp  my  right, 

Nor  hold  liis  sceptre  in  bis  childish  fiat, 

Nor  wear  the  diadem  upon  hii  head, 

Wlioae  clmrch-like  Immours  fit  not  fur  a  crown. 

Then,  York,  be  still  awhile  till  lime  do  serve: 

Watch  thou  and  wake,  when  others  be  asleep. 

To  pry  into  the  secrets  of  llie  state, 

Till  Henry,  suifeiling  in  joys  of  love, 

With  his  new  bride  and  England's  dear-bought 

Queen, 
And  Humphrey,  with  the  peers,  lie  fallen  at  jars : 
Tiien  will  I  raise  aloft  the  milk-wbite  roae, 
With  whose  sweet  smell  the  air  ahall  be  perfumed ; 
And  in  my  standard  bear  the  arms  of  Yoik, 
To  grapple  with  the  house  of  Lancaster, 
And,  force  perforce,  I  'ItniHkebim  yield  the  crown 
Whose  bookiab  rule  liatli  pulled  fairEnglaud  down. 
[EnV, 


Etiltr  Gloster  and  the  Duchess. 
Duch.  Why  droops  my  lord,  like  ovel-ripcned 

Hanging  the  head  at  Ceres'  plenteous  load? 
Wby  doth  the  great  DukeHumphrey  knit  his  brows, 
As  frowning  at  the  favours  of  the  world  ! 
Why  are  thine  eyes  fixed  to  the  auUen  earth, 
Gszing  on  that  which  aeema  to  dim  thy  sight  7 
What  aee'st  thou  there  !     King  Henry's  diadem. 
Enchased  with  all  the  honours  of  the  world? 
If  so,  gaze  on,  and  grovel  on  thy  face, 
Until  thy  head  be  circled  with  the  same. 
Put  forth  thy  band,  reach  at  the  glorious  gold  : 
What,  is 't  too  short  I   I  11  lengthen  it  with  mine : 
And,  having  both  together  heaved  it  up, 
j         We  'U  both  together  lift  our  beads  to  heaven, 
our  sight  so  low 
once  unio  the  ground, 
til,  if  ihou  doatlove  thy  lord 
nbitious  tboughl<; 
when  I  imagine  ill 
aephew,  virtuous  Henry, 
1  this  mortal  world  I 
t  night  doth  make  me  ud. 
J  my  lord!  tell  me,  and 


fmy  moroing's  dream. 


Glo.  Methought  this  staff^  mine  office-badge 

Waa  broke  in  twain :  by  whom  I  have  forgot, 
But,  as  1  think,  it  was  by  the  cardinal-. 
And  on  the  pieces  of  the  broken  wand 
Were  placed   Ibe  beads  of   Edmund,  Duke  of 

Somerset, 
And  William  de  la  Poole,  first  Duke  of  SulTolk. 
This  was  my  dream:  what  it  doth  bode  God  knosi. 

Duch.  Tut,  this  waa  notbuig  but  an  argument 
That  he  that  breaks  a  stick  ofGloster'i  grove, 
Slmll  lose  hia  head  for  his  presumption. 
Hut  list  to  me,  my  Humphrey,  my  sweet  dnke: 
Methooght  I  sat  in  seat  of  majesty 
In  the  cathedral  church  of  Westminster, 
And  in  tliat  chair  where  kings  and  queens  »tf 

crowned ; 
Where  Henry  and  dame  Margaret  kneeled  to  ia«, 
And  on  my  head  did  at^t  the  diadem. 

Gto.  Nay,  Eleanor,  then  must  I  chide  outright; 
Preaumptuoiis  dame,  itl-nurtured  Eleanor! 
Art  thou  not  second  woman  in  the  realm, 
.\nd  the  protector's  wife,  beloved  of  him : 
Hast  thou  not  worldly  pleasure  at  command 
Above  the  reocli  or  compass  of  thy  thought: 
And  wilt  thou  still  be  bammering  treachery, 
To  tumble  down  thy  husband  and  tliyself 
From  top  of  honour  to  disgrace's  feet! 
Away  from  me,  and  let  me  hear  no  more. 

Dock.  What, what,myloTd,«reyousocholeric 
With  Eleanor  for  telling  but  her  dreamt 
Next  time  I'll  keep  my  dreuns  unto  myself. 
And  not  be  checked. 

Glo.  Nay,  be  not  angry ;  i  am  pleased  again. 

Enttr  a  Messenger. 
Sfn.   My  lord  protector,  'tis   hi*  bigluKss' 
pl.»»r. 
You  do  prepare  to  ride  unto  Sunt  Alben's, 
Whereas  the  King  and  Queen  do  mean  to  hank. 
Glo.  I  go.— Come,  Nell,  thou  wiU  tide  widiait 
Duch.  Yes,  good  mylord;  I 'U  follow  presently. 
{^Exeunt  Gloster  and  Messenger. 
Follow  1  must,  I  cannot  go  before. 
While  Gloster  bean  this  base  and  bumble  miikd. 
Were  1  a  man,  a  duke,  and  next  of  blood, 
I  would  remove  these  tedious  stumbling-blocks, 
And  smooth  my  way  upon  tlieir  headless  necki : 
And,  being  a  woman,  I  will  not  be  slack 
To  play  my  part  in  fortune's  pageant — 
WhereaieyouthereISirJohn!nay,fearnot,insit, 
We  are  alone :  here  'a  none  but  thee  and  I. 

Eiiler  Hume. 
Hume.  Jesu  preserve  your  royal  majesty  I 
DucA.  Whatsay'ttthou;  majettyl    Iwnbut 
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Hume,  But  by  the  grace  of  God,  and  Hume's 
advice, 
Your  grace's  title  shall  be  multiplied. 
Duck,  What  say'st  thou,  man  :  hast  thou  as 
yet  conferred 
With  Margery  Jourdain,  the  cunning  witch, 
And  Roger  Bolingbroke,  the  conjuror : 
And  will  they  undertake  to  do  me  goud  I 
Hume,  This  they  have  promised,  to  shew  your 
highness 
A  spirit  raised  from  deptli  of  under-ground, 
'lliat  shall  make  answer  to  such  questions 
As  by  your  grace  shall  be  propounded  him. 
Duch.  It  is  enough:  I '11  think  upon  the  ques- 
tions. 
When  from  Saint  Alban's  we  do  make  return. 
We  'II  see  these  things  effected  to  the  full. 
Here,  Hume,  take  this  reward :  make  merry,  man, 
With  tliy  confederates  in  this  weighty  cause. 

[^Exit  Duchess. 
Hume,   Hume  must  make   merry  with   the 
duchess'  gold : 
Marry  and  shall.    But  how  now.  Sir  John  Hume? 
Seal  up  your  lips,  and  give  no  words  but  mum : 
Tlie  business  asketh  silent  secrecy. 
Dame  Eleanor  gives  gold  to  bring  the  witch  : 
Gold  cannot  come  amiss,  were  she  a  devil. 
Yet  have  I  gold  flies  from  another  coast : 
I  dare  not  say,  from  the  rich  cardinal, 
And  from  the  great  and  new-made  Duke  of  Suffolk : 
Yet  I  do  find  it  so :  for,  to  be  plain, 
They  knowing  Dame  Eleanor's  aspiring  humour, 
Have  hir^d  me  to  undermine  the  duchess, 
And  buzz  these  conjurations  in  her  brain. 
They  say,  a  crafty  knave  does  need  no  broker : 
Yet  am  I  Suflfolk's  and  the  cardinal's  broker. 
Hume,  if  you  take  not  heed  you  shall  %o  near 
To  call  them  both  a  pair  of  crafty  knaves. 
Well,  so  it  stands :  and  thus,  I  fear,  at  last 
Hume's  knavery  will  be  the  duchess'  wreck ; 
And  her  attainttire  will  be  Humphrey's  fall. 
Sort  how  it  will,  I  shall  have  gold  for  all.     [£xi/. 


Scene  III. — The  same,    A  Boom  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Pkter  and  others,  with  petitions. 

l  si  Pet,  My  masters,  let's  stand  close:  my 
lord  protector  will  come  this  way  by  and  by,  and 
then  we  may  deliver  our  supplications  in  the  quill. 

2nd  Pel,  Marry,  tlie  Lord  protect  him,  for  he 
is  a  good  man  :  Jesu  bless  him ! 

Enter  Suffolk  and  Queen  Maroaret. 

Ut  Pet.  Here  'a  comes,  methinks,  and  the 
Queen  with  him :  I  '11  be  the  first,  sure. 


2nd  Pet.  Come  back,  fool :  tliis  is  the  Duke 
of  Suffolk,  and  not  my  lord  protector. 

Suf.    How   now,    fellow ;    wouldst  anything 

with  me? 
Isl  Pet.  I  pray,  my  lord,  pardon  me:  I  took 
ye  for  my  lord  protector. 

Q.  Mar.  {^Reading  the  superscription,'}  *'  To 
my  lord  protector!" — Are  your  supplications  to 
his  lordship?  let  me  see  them.     What  is  thine? 

1st  Pet.  Mine  is,  an't  please  your  grace,  against 
John  Goodman,  my  lord  cardinal's  man,  for 
keeping  my  house  and  lands,  and  wife  and  all, 
from  me. 

Sttf.  Tliy  wife  too !  that  is  some  wrong  indeed. 
—What's  your's?— What's  here!  IReads.] 
"  Against  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  for  enclosing  the 
commons  of  Melford." — How  now,  sir  knave? 

2ttd  Pet,  Alas,  sir,  I  am  but  a  poor  petitioner 
of  our  whole  township. 

Peter,  {^Presentinp  his  petition,"]  Against  my 
master,  Thomas  Horner,  for  saying  that  the 
Duke  of  York  was  rightful  heir  to  the  crown. 

Q.  Mar,  What  say'st  thou :  did  the  Duke  of 
York  say  he  was  rightful  heir  to  the  crown  ? 

Peter,  That  my  master  was?  no,  forsooth: 
my  master  said  that  he  was ;  and  that  the  King 
was  an  usurper. 

Suf,  Who  is  there?  [Enter  Servants.] — Take 
this  fellow  in  and  send  for  his  master  with  a 
pursuivant  presently. — We  '11  hear  more  of  your 
matter  before  the  King. 

[^Exeunt  Servants  with  Peter. 

Q,  Mar,  And  as  for  you,  that  love  to  be  pro- 
tected 
Under  the  wings  of  our  protector's  grace, 
Begin  your  suits  anew,  and  sue  to  him. 

[  Tears  the  petition. 
Away,  base  culiions! — Suffolk,  let  them  go. 

All,  Come,  let 's  be  gone.  [Exeunt  Feiiiionern. 

Q,  Mar,  My  lord  of  Suffolk,  say,  is  tliis  the  guise. 
Is  this  the  fashion  in  the  court  of  England : 
Is  this  the  government  of  Britain's  isle, 
And  this  the  royalty  of  Albion's  king? 
What,  shall  King  Henry  be  a  pupil  still, 
Under  the  surly  Gloster's  governance  ? 
Am  I  a  queen  in  title  and  in  style. 
And  must  be  made  a  subject  to  a  duke  ? 
I  tell  thee,  Poole,  when  in  the  city  Tours 
Thou  ran'st  a  tilt  in  honour  of  my  love. 
And  stol'st  away  the  ladies'  hearts  of  France, 
I  thought  King  Henry  had  resembled  thee, 
In  courage,  courtship,  and  proportion : 
But  all  his  mind  is  bent  to  holiness, 
To  number  Ave-Maries  on  his  beads : 
His  champions  are  the  prophets  and  apostles ; 
His  weapons  holy  saws  of  sacred  writ ; 
His  study  is  his  tilt-yard,  and  his  loves 
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Are  brazen  imagea  of  canonized  mints. 

I  would  tlie  college  of  the  cardinals 

Would  choose  him  pope,  and  carry  iiim  to  Rome, 

And  set  the  triple  crown  upon  his  head: 

Tliat  were  a  itute  fit  fur  liis  holiness. 

Suf,  Madum,  he  patient:  as  I  waa  cause 
Vour  highness  came  to  Englanil,  so  will  1 
In  England  work  your  grace's  full  content. 

Q.  Afar.    Beside  (he  hnught  protector,  have 
we  Beaufort, 
The   imperious   churchman!    Somerset,   Buck- 
ingham, 
And  grumbling  York  :  end  not  the  least  of  these 
But  can  do  more  in  England  than  the  King. 

Saf.  And  he  of  these  that  can  do  most  of  all, 
Cannot  do  more  in  England  than  the  Nevils : 
Salisbury  and  Warwick  are  no  simple  peers. 

Q.  Mar.  Not  all  these  lords  do  vex  me  half 
so  much 
As  that  proud  dame  (he  lord  protector's  wife. 
She  sweeps  it  through  the  court  with  troops  of 

Morellkean  empress  than  Duke  Humphrey's  wife: 
Strangers  in  court  do  take  her  for  the  Queen. 
Slie  bears  a  duke's  revenues  on  her  back. 
And  in  her  heart  she  scorns  our  poverty ; 
Shall  I  not  live  to  be  avenged  on  her; 
Contemptuous  base-bom  callat  as  she  is. 
She  vaunted  'mongst  her  minions  t'other  day, 
The  very  train  of  her  worst  wearing-gown 
Was  better  worth  than  all  my  father's  lands, 
Till  Suffolk  gave  two  dukedoms  for  his  daughter. 
Suf.  Madam,myselfhavelimedabuBhforher; 
And  placed  a  quire  of  such  enticing  birds. 
That  she  will  light  to  listen  to  their  lays, 
And  never  mount  to  trouble  you  again. 
So  let  her  rest.     And,  madam,  list  to  me; 
For  I  am  bold  to  counsel  you  in  this: 
Although  we  fancy  not  the  cardinal. 
Yet  must  we  join  with  him,  and  with  the  lords. 
Till  wehavebroughtDukeHumphrey  in  disgrace. 
As  for  the  Duke  of  York,  this  late  complaint. 
Will  make  but  little  for  his  benefit: 
So,  one  by  one,  we  'U  weed  them  all  at  last. 
And  von  vourtelf  shall  steer  tlie  happy  helm. 

BK  and  SouEasEt  con- 
>uiB   and  DucHBSi   of 

BuCIIMaHAU, 


blelords,  I  care  not  which' 

U  demeaned  himself  in 

[  the  regentship. 
nworthy  of  the  place, 
rill  yield  to  bim. 


R'ar.Whelheryourgracebe  worlliy,  yeaoTDD, 
Dispute  not  that :  York  is  the  worthier. 

Car.  Ambitious  Warwick,  let  thy  betters  spFBk, 

War.  The  cardinal 's  not  my  better  in  the  field. 

Buck.   All  in  this  presence  ore  thy  betters, 
Warwick. 

Tor.  Warwick  may  lire  to  be  the  best  of  all. 

Sai.    Peace,   son :  —  and  shew  some  reason, 
Buckingham, 
Why  Somerset  should  be  preferred  iu  this. 

Q.  Mar.  Because  the  king,  fonootb,  will  hare  itM. 

Glo.  Madam,  the  king  is  old  enough  himseir 
To  give   his  censure :    these   are   no   womea'i 

Q.  Mar.    If  he  be  old  enough,   what  need) 
your  grace 
To  be  protector  of  his  eicellence? 

Glo.  Madam,  1  am  protector  of  the  realm ; 
And  at  his  pleasure  will  resign  my  place. 

Suf.  Resign  it,  then,  and  leave  thine  insolence. 
Since  thou  wert  king  (as  who  is  king  but  tbou!) 
Tlie  commonwealth  hath  daily  run  to  wreck : 
The  Dauphin  hath  prevailed  beyond  the  sets; 
And  all  the  peers  and  nobles  of  the  realm 
Have  been  as  bondmen  to  thy  sovereignty. 

Car.   The  commons  hast  thou  racked ;   the 
clergy's  bags 
Are  lank  and  lean  with  thy  extortions. 

Som.  Thy  sumptuous  buildings  and  thy  wife's 

Have  cost  a  mass  of  public  treaaury. 

Buck.  Thy  cruelty  in  execution 
Upon  ofi'enders  hath  exceeded  law, 
And  left  thee  to  the  mercy  of  the  law. 

Q.  Mar.  Tliysaleofoffices  and  townsin  Fiance, 
If  they  were  known,  as  the  suspect  is  great, 
Would  make  thee  quickly  hop  without  thy  head. — 
lExit  Glosteb.  The  Quebh  dntpt  htrfm- 
Give  me  my  fan :  what  minion  ]  can  you  not! 
[  Giva  Iht  DucHBss  a  box  ontiutv. 
I  cry  you  mercy,  madam ;  wsia  it  yout 

ZJiJcA.Was'tn  yea,litwas,proudFrenchwan]sii: 
Could  1  come  neBr  your  beauty  with  my  naiU, 
I  'd  set  my  ten  common  duients  in  your  &ce. 

K.  Hen.  Sweet  aunt,  be  quiet:   't  was  against 

Dudi.  Against  her  will  1    Good  King,  look  to 't 

She  'U  hamper  thee,  and  dandle  thee  like  a  bsbj.      i 
Though  in  thitplocemost  master  wear  nobreechei,      ' 
She  shall  not  iliike  dame  Eleanor  unreveogcd. 
[Exit  DucBiss. 
Back.  Lord  cardinal,  I  will  follow  Eleanor, 
And  listen  aller  Humphrey  how  he  proceedl. 
She's  tickled  now:  her  fume  can  need  nospun^ 
Slie  'II  gallop  faat  enotigli  to  her  destruction. 

[£x(J  BucKiicaHiM.      I 
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SCENE    IV. 


Re-enter  Glostbr. 

Glo,  Now,  lords,  my  choler  being  overblown 
With  walking  once  about  the  quadrangle, 
I  come  to  talk  of  commonwealth  affairs. 
As  for  your  spiteful  false  objections, 
Prove  them,  and  I  lie  open  to  the  law : 
But  God  in  mercy  so  deal  with  my  soul 
As  I  in  duty  love  my  king  and  country  ! 
But  to  the  matter  that  we  have  in  hand : 
I  say,  my  sovereign,  York  is  meetest  man 
To  be  your  regent  in  the  realm  of  France. 

Suf,  Before  we  make  election,  give  me  leave 
To  sliew  some  reason  of  no  little  force 
Titat  York  is  most  unmeet  of  any  man. 

York.  I  '11  tell  thee,  Suffolk,  why  I  am  unmeet. 
First,  for  I  cannot  flatter  thee  in  pride : 
Next,  if  I  be  appointed  for  the  place. 
My  lord  of  Somerset  will  keep  me  here. 
Without  discharge,  money,  or  furniture, 
Till  France  be  won  into  the  Dauphin's  hands. 
Last  time  I  danced  attendance  on  his  will 
Till  Paris  was  besieged,  famished,  and  lost. 

War.  That  I  can  witness ;  and  a  fouler  fact 
Did  never  traitor  in  the  land  commit 

Suf.  Peace,  headstrong  Warwick ! 

War.  Image  of  pride,  why  should  I  hold  my 
peace  ? 

Enter  Servants  of  Suffolk,  bringing  in  Horner 

and  Peter. 

•^»/.  Because  here  is  a  man  accused  of  treason  : 
Pray  God  the  Duke  of  York  excuse  himself! 

York.  Doth  any  one  accuse  York  for  a  traitor? 

K.  Hen.  What   mean'st  thou,  Sufi'olk?   tell 
me.     What  are  these  ? 

Suf.  Please  it  your  majesty,  this  is  the  man 
That  doth  accuse  his  master  of  high  treason  : 
His  words  were  these :  that  Richard,  Duke  of 

York, 
Was  rightful  heir  unto  the  English  crown ; 
And  that  your  majesty  was  an  usurper. 

K.  Hen.  Say,  man,  were  these  thy  words? 

Hot.  An  't  shall  please  your  majesty,  I  never 
said  nor  thought  any  such  matter.  God  is  my 
witness,  I  am  falsely  accused  by  the  villain. 

Pet.  By  these  ten  bones,  my  lords  Iholding 
up  his  hands],  he  did  speak  them  to  me  in  the 
garret  one  night,  as  we  were  scouring  my  lord 
of  York's  armour. 

York.  Base  dunghill  villain,  and  mechanical, 
I  '11  have  thy  head  for  this  thy  traitor's  speech : — 
I  do  beseech  your  royal  majesty, 
Let  lum  have  all  the  rigour  of  the  law. 

Hor.  Alas,  my  lord,  hang  me,  if  ever  1  spake 
the  words.  My  accuser  is  my  prentice;  and 
when  I  did  correct  him  for  his  fault  the  other 
^^Jt  he  did  vow  upon  his  knees  he  would  be 


even  with  me.  I  have  good  witness  of  this; 
therefore,  I  beseech  your  majesty,  do  not  cast 
away  an  honest  man  for  a  villain's  accusation. 

K.  Hen.  Uncle,  what  shall  we  say  to  this  in 
law? 

Glo.  This  doom,  my  lord,  if  I  may  judge : 
Let  Somerset  be  regent  o'er  the  French, 
Because  in  York  this  breeds  suspicion : 
And  let  these  have  a  day  appointed  them 
For  single  combat  in  convenient  place ; 
For  he  hath  witness  of  his  servant's  malice. 
This  is  the  law,  and  this  Duke  Humphrey's  doom. 

K.  Hen.  Then  be  it  so.  My  lord  of  Somerset, 
We  make  your  grace  lord  regent  o'er  the  French. 

Som.  1  humbly  thank  your  royal  majesty. 

Hor.  And  I  accept  the  combat  willingly. 

Pel.  Alas,  my  lord,  I  cat' not  fight:  for  G  )d*8 
sake,  pity  my  case :  the  spite  of  man  prevaileth 
against  me.  O  Lord  have  mercy  upon  me !  I 
shall  never  be  able  to  fight  a  blow:  O  Lord, 
my  heart! 

Glo.  Sirrah,  or  you  must  fight  or  else  be  hanged. 

K.  Hen.  Away  with  them  to  prison :  and  the 
day 
Of  combat  shall  be  the  hust  of  next  month. — 
Come,  Somerset;  we  *11  see  thee  sent  away. 

[^Exeunt, 


Scene  IV. — 7%e  Same.  The  Duke  (/Gloster's 

Garden. 

Enter  Margery  Jourdain,  Hume,  Southwell, 

and  BOLINOBROKE. 

Hume.  Come,  my  masters :  the  duchess,  I  tell 
yuu,  expects  performance  of  your  promises. 

Doling.  Master  Hume,  we  are  therefore  pro- 
vided. Will  her  ladyship  behold  and  hear  our 
exorcisms  ? 

Hume.  Ay;  what  else?  fear  you  not  her 
courage. 

Boling.  I  have  heard  her  reported  to  be  a 
woman  of  an  invincible  spirit :  but  it  shall  be 
convenient,  Master  Hume,  that  you  be  by  her 
aloft,  while  we  be  busy  below ;  and  so,  I  pray 
you,  go  in  God's  name,  and  leave  us.  lExit 
Hume.]  —  Mother  Jourdain,  be  you  prostrate, 
and  grovel  on  the  earth. — John  Southwell,  read 
you ;  and  let  us  to  our  work. 

Enter  Duchess,  above. 

Dttch.  Well  said,  my  masters ;  and  welcome 
all.     To  this  gear :  the  sooner  the  better. 

Boling.  Patience,  good  lady;   wizards  know 
their  times : 
Deep  night,  dark  night,  the  silent  of  the  night, 
The  time  of  night  when  Troy  was  set  on  fire ; 
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I'lie  time  ulieu  screecli-owla  cry,  and  ban-doga 

And  B|>irlta  walk,   nnd   gliosis  breuk   up   llieiv 

graves; 
'I'liat  time  besl  fits  tlie  work  we  liave  in  liaiid. 
Mndnni.  sit  ynii,  and  fear  not :  wliom  ire  raise, 
We  will  make  fust  witliin  a  linllowed  verge. 


[  ffere  Ihty  perform  the  ceremonUi  appertamiag, 
and  make  the  circle  ;  Bolinobkoke  iw  Sodih- 
WBtb  readi,  "  Conjuro  te,"  &c.  It  thmdtri 
and  lighleai  terribly  ;  then  the  Spirit  rutlk']. 
Spir.  Adsum. 
M.  Jourd.  Asmalli, 
I    By  [lie  eternal  God,  whose  name  «nd  power 


lliou  tremblest  at,  answer  llrat  1  shall  atk ; 
For  till  tlioii   speak  lliou  slialt  not  pass  from 

Spir.  Ask  what  tliou  nilt.— Tlmt  I  had  said 

Holing. "  First,  of  the  king. — What  shall  of  him 
become  ("        [fltarfinj  out  of  a  paper. 
Spir.   The  duke  yet  lives  that   Henry  shall 
depose ; 
But  hini  untlive,  and  die  a  violent  death. 

[/Yj  the  Spirit  tpeaki,  Southwell   wrilet 
the  answer. 
/to«Kj,"Whalfute  awaits  tiie  DukeofSuffoIk?" 
iS'/nV.  By  water  sball  he  die  and  take  his  end. 


Baiin9."Whatsballbera11tlleDukeofSamerMI^ 
iS'^tr.   Let  bim  shun  castles : 
Safer  shall  lie  be  upon  tbe  sandy  plains 
Than  where  castles  mounted  stand. 
Have  done ;  fur  more  1  hardly  can  endure. 
Bating.  Descend  to  darkness  and  the  buruing 
lake: 
False  liend,  avoid  \ 

[  Tkundtr  and  lightHing.     Spirit  ditcrndi. 
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Brldame,  I  thiok  we  wfttched  you  et  an  inch. — 
What,  rnadftm,  are  you  there?  the  king  and 

commonweal 
Are  deeply  indebted  Tor  this  piece  of  pains ; 
Hj  lord  protector  will,  I  doubt  it  not. 
See  you  well  guerdoned  for  these  good  deserli. 
Daek.  Not  half  lO  bad  ai  thine  to  England's 
king, 
Injurious  duke,  that  threat'st  where  is  no  cause. 
Buck.  True,  madam,  none  at  all.     What  call 
you  this?         [Shetning  her  the  paperi. 
Away  with  them  :  let  them  be  clapped  up  close, 
And  kept  asunder. — You,madnm,sliallwitlius: — 
Stafford,  take  her  to  tliee,— 

[£xif  DucHEaayrofn  about. 
Well  tee  your  trinkela  here  all  fortlicoroing : 

[Extmtt  Guards,  unth  Soothwell,  Bolino- 

York.     Lord    Buckingham,     methinks    you 
watched  her  well: 
A  pretty  plot,  well  choien  to  build  upon  1 
Now  pray,  my  lord,  let  '■  see  the  devil's  writ. 
What  have  we  beret 

Readt. 

"  The  duke  yet  lites  that  Heniy  ahall  depose. 

But  Him  outlive,  aud  die  ■  TJoUnt  death." 


Why,  this  is  just, 

"  Aio  le,  iSaclda,  Ronaaei  cincere  pBssi;" 
Well,  to  the  rest: 

"  Tell  me  what  fate  awaits  the  Duke  of  Suflblk  I" 
"  By  wstet  shall  lie  die  and  take  his  end."— 
"  What  shall  betide  the  Duke  of  Somerset  I" 
"  Let  him  shun  castles  ; 
Safer  nhall  he  be  upon  the  saudy  plains 
Thau  where  castles  itiounted  stand." 

Come,  come,  my  lords  ; 

Theae  oraclea  are  hardily  attained. 

And  hardly  understood. 

The  king  is  nowiu  progress  toward  Saint  Alban's; 

With  him  the  husband  of  this  lovely  lady. 

Thither  go  these  news,  as  fast  aa  horse  can  cany 

them: 
A  sorry  hreakfaat  for  my  lord  protector! 

Buck.  Your  grace  shall  give  me  leave,  my  lord 

of  York,  ■ 
To  be  the  post,  in  hope  of  bis  reward. 

Yori,  At  your  pleasure,  my  good  lord. — 
Wbo  '8  within  there,  ho? 

Enter  a  Servant. 
Invite  my  lords  of  Salisbury  and  Warwick 
To  sup  with  me  to-morrow  night. — Away! 

[ExeuHt. 
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^-""^^^^^"^1^^ : 


xr 


\:  I.— St.  Albflii'8. 


Cardinal,  and  Suff 


L,  with  Fulcoiiers  hol- 


Q.  Mar.   Believe  me,  I'lrds,  for  flying  at  Uie 

I  saw  not  better  sport  tliese  eeven  yran  day ; 
Yet,  by  your  leave,  the  w"ind  was  very  high. 
And  ten  to  one  old  Joan  hod  not  gone  out 
K.  Hen.   But  what  a  point,   my  lord,  your 
falcon  made. 
And  what  a  pitch  she  flew  above  the  rest ! 
To  see  how  God  in  all  his  creatures  works  1 
Yea,  man  and  birds  are  fain  of  climbing  high. 

Suf.  No  marvel,  an  it  like  your  majesty. 
My  lord  protector's  hawks  do  tower  so  well : 
They  know  their  master  loves  to  be  aloft, 
And  bears  his  thoughts  above  his  falcon's  pitch. 

Glo.  My  lord,  'tia  but  a  base  ignoble  mind 
That  mounts  no  higher  than  a  bird  can  loar. 
Car.  I  thought  as  much :   he  'd  be  above  the 

clouds. 
Glo.  Ay,  my  lord  cardinal :  how  think  you  by 
that  J 
Were  it  not  good  your  grace  could  fly  to  heaven  ? 
K.  Hen.  The  treasury  of  everlasting  joy  ! 
Car.  Thy  heaven  is  on  earth ;  thine  eyes  and 
thought* 
Beat  on  a  crown,  the  treasure  of  thy  heart : 
Pernicious  protector,  dangerous  peer, 
That  smootli'at  it  so  with  king  and  common- 
weal! 
Olo.  What,  cardinal,  is  your  priesthood  grown 
peremptory  I 
Tantane  aninut  taleiiibni  irtpf 
('liurchmen  so  hot !  good  uncle,  hide  such  malice  : 
With  such  liolinesi  can  you  do  it? 


'S' 


5'i//.  No  malice, sir:  nomore  than  well  becomO 
So  good  a  quarrel  and  so  bad  a  peer. 

Gto.  As  who,  my  lord! 

Suf.  Why,  as  you,  my  lord  ; 

An 't  like  your  lordly  lord-protectorahip. 

Glo.  Why,  Suffolk,  England  knows  tliine  inso- 

Q.  Mar.  And  thy  ambition,  Gloster. 

JIT.  Hen.  I  pr'y  thee,  peace. 

Good  Queen,  and  whet  not  on  these  furious  peers : 
For  hleaa*d  are  the  peace-makers  on  earth. 

Car.   Let  me  be  blessed  for  the  peace  I  mike. 
Agninst  tliis  proud  protector,  with  my  sword! 

Glo.  'Faith,  holy  uncle,  'would  'twere  come 
10  that!  [Aiide  to  the  CmmsiL. 

Car.  Marry,  when  thou  darest.  [AM'- 

Gto.   Make  np  no  factious  numbers  for  ibe 
matter : 
In  thine  own  person  answer  thy  abuse,   [•i"^- 
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Car,  Ay,  where  thou  darest  not  peep :  an  if 
thou  darest, 
This  evening  on  the  east  side  of  the  grove. 

\^  Aside. 
K,  Hm,  How  now,  my  lords  ? 
Car,  Believe  me,  cousin  Gloster, 

Had  not  your  man  put  up  the  fowl  so  suddenly, 
We  had  had  more  sport. — Come  with  thy  two- 
hand  sword.  \^Asid-e  to  Glosteii. 
(j/o.  True,  uncle. 
Car.  Are  you  advised  ? — the  east  side  of  the 

grove? 

Glo,  Cardinal,  I  am  with  you.  [Aside. 

K.  Hen,  Why,  how  now,  uncle  Gloster? 

Glo,  Talking  of  hawking :  nothing  else,  my 

lord. — 

Now  by  God's  mother,  priest,  I  '11  shave  your 

crown  for  this, 
Or  all  my  fence  shall  fail.  [Aside, 

Car,  "  Medice  teipsum : " 
Protector,  see  to 't  well ;  protect  yourself.  [Aside. 
K,  Hen,  The  winds  grow  high :  so  do  your 
stomachs,  lords. 
How  irksome  is  this  music  to  my  heart ! 
When  sugh  strings  jar,  what  hope  of  harmony  ? 
I  pray,  my  lords,  let  me  compound  this  strife. 

Enter  an  Inhabitant  of  Saint  Alban's,  crying^ 

"A  Miracle!" 

Glo.  What  means  this  noise? 
Fellow,  what  miracle  dost  thou  proclaim  ? 
Inhab,  A  miracle !  a  miracle ! 
Suf.  Come  to  the  King,  and  tell  him  what 

miracle. 
Inhab.  Forsooth,  a  blind  man,  at  Saint  Alban's 
shrine. 
Within  this  half  hour  hath  received  his  sight : 
A  man  that  ne'er  saw  in  his  life  before. 
K,  Hen.  Now  God  be  praised ;  that  to  be- 
lieving souls 
Gives  light  in  darkness,  comfort  in  despair  f 

Enter  the  Mayor  of  Saint  Alban's  and  his 
Brethren;  and  Simpcox,  borne  between  two 
persons  in  a  chair  ;  his  Wife  and  a  great  Mul- 
titude following. 

Car.  Here  come  the  townsmen  in  procession, 
To  present  your  highness  with  the  man. 
K,  Hen,  Great  is  his  comfort  in  this  earthly 
vale. 
Although  by  his  sight  his  sin  be  multiplied. 
Glo.  Stand  by,  my  masters,  bring  him  near 
the  King : 
His  highness'  pleasure  is  to  talk  with  him. 
K.  Hen.  Good  fellow,  tell  us  here  the  circum- 
stance, 
Tliat  we  for  thee  may  glorify  the  Lord. 


What,  hast  thou  been  long  blind,  and  now  re- 
stored ? 
Simp.  Bom  blind,  an't  please  your  grace. 
Wife.  Ay,  indeed  was  he. 
Suf.  What  woman  is  this? 
Wife.  His  wife,  an't  like  your  worship. 
Glo.    Had'st    thou    been    his    mother    thou 

could'st  have  better  told. 
K,  Hen.  Where  wert  thou  born  ? 
Simp.  At  Berwick,  in  the  north,  an't  like  your 

grace. 
K.  Hen.   Poor   soul!    God's  goodness  hath 

been  great  to  thee : 
Let  never  day  nor  night  unhallowed  pass. 
But  still  remember  what  the  Lord  hath  done. 
Q.  Mar.  Tell  me,  good  fellow,  cam'st  thou 

here  by  chance. 
Or  of  devotion  to  this  holy  shrine  ? 
Simp.  God  knows,  of  pure  devotion ;  being 

called 
A  hundred  times  and  oft'ner  in  my  sleep, 
By  good  Saint  Alban :  who  said, "  Simpcox,  come ; 
Come,  offer  at  my  shrine,  and  I  will  help  thee." 
Wife.  Most  true,  forsooth ;  and  many  time 

and  oft 
Myself  have  heard  a  voice  to  call  him  so. 
Car.  What,  art  thou  lame  ? 
Simp.  Ay,  God  Almighty  help  me ! 
Suf.  How  cam'st  thou  so  ? 
Simp.  A  fall  off  of  a  tree. 
Wife.  A  plum-tree,  master. 
Glo.  How  long  hast  thou  been  blind  ? 
Simp.  O,  bom  so,  master. 
Glo.  What,  and  would'st  climb  a  tree  ? 
Simp.  But  that  in  all  my  life,  when  I  was  a  youth. 
Wife.  Too   tnie;    and  bought  his   climbing 

very  dear. 
Glo,  'Mass,    thou  lov'dst   plums    well,    that 

would'st  venture  so. 
Simp,  Alas!  good  master,  my  wife  desired 

some  damsons. 
And  made  me  climb,  with  danger  of  my  life. 
Gh.  A  subtle  knave!   but  yet  it  shall  not 

serve. — 
Let  me  see  thine  eyes : — wink  now :  now  open 

them : — 
In  my  opinion  yet  thou  see'st  not  well. 
Simp.  Yes,  master,  clear  as  day;  I  thank  God 

and  Saint  Alban. 
Glo.  Say'st  thou  me  so?    What  colour  is  this 

cloak  of? 
Simp.  Red,  master ;  red  as  blood. 
Glo.  Why  that 's  well  said.     What  colour  is 

my  gown  of? 
Simp.  Black,  forsooth;  coal-black  as  jet. 
K.  Hen.  Why  then,  thou  know'st  what  colour 

jet  is  of? 
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And  yet,  I  lliink 

jet  did  he  never  see. 

do. 

But  cloak  a  and  g 

many. 

«nB, 

before  tins  day, 

Wife 

Never  before  tli 

«dar 

in  all  his  life. 

Glc. 

Tell  me,  sirrah,  v 

hat  -a 

my  name! 

Simp 

Alas,  nimter,  I  know 

Glo. 

What  ■»  his  name 

i 

Simp 

1  know  nol. 

Gl«. 

Nor  his? 

Si^p 

No,  indeed,  mn 

ter. 

Gh. 

Wlml  -s  thine  o* 

er 

Si»,p 

Saundcr  Simpco 

X.  an 

if  it  please  yoi 

G/a.Tlien,Saunder,  ait  there,  the  13-ingeBtkngve 
In  Cliristendom.  If  thou  had'st  been  boru  blind, 
'I'hou  might'st  m  well  have  known  all  onr  utiBei 

as  thus 
To  name  the  seTeral  colours  we  do  wear. 
Sight  moy  diBtinguish  of  colours;  but  suddenly 
To  nominate  them  all,  it  is  impossible.— 
My  lords,  Saint  Alban  here  hath  done  a  miracle: 
And  would  ye  not  think  that  cunning  to  be  great 
That  could  restore  this  cripple  Co  his  legsf 

Simp,  O  master,  that  you  could! 

Gh.  My  masters  of  Saint  Alban 's,  have  you 
not  beadles  in  your  town,  and  things  called  whips! 


Mag.  Yes,  my  lord,  if  it  pleue  your  grace, 
presently. 

beadle  hi theratroighL 
lExil  an  Attendant. 
>oI  hither  by  and  by. 
tfow,  sirrah,  if  you 
n  whipping,  leap  me 


ay. 


I  not  able  to  aland 


tnM  the  Beadle. 
t  have  you  find  you 


leg*. — Sirrah  beadle,  whip  liim  till  he  leap  ocer 
that  uune  stool. 

Bead,  I  will,  my  lord. — Come  on,  airrah;  off 
with  your  doublet  quickly. 

Simp.  Alai,  master,  what  shall  I  do  t  I  i>n 
not  able  to  stand. 

lA/ler  the  Beadle  hath  hit  him  ante,  he  leaf 
over  the  ttool,  and  ruat  away  ;  tmd  the  peojJr 
fotloiir,  and  erg  "A  miracle."] 
K.  Hen.  O  God,  see'at  thou  this,  and  bear'st 

Q.  Mar.  It  made  me  laugh  to  see  the  villain  run. 
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Glo.  Follow  the  knave,  and  take  this  drab  away. 

Wife.  Alas,  sir,  we  did  it  for  pure  need. 

Glo,  Let  them  be  whipped  through  every 
market  town  till  they  come  to  Berwick,  whence 
they  came. 

[Exeunt  Mayor,  Beadle,  Wife,  ^c. 

Car.  Duke  Humphrey  has  done  a  miracle  to- 
day. 

Suf.  True ;  made  the  lame  to  leap  and  fly  away. 

Glo.  But  you  have  done  more  miracles  than  I : 
You  made  in  a  day,  my  lord,  whole  towns  to  fly. 

Enter  Buckingham. 

K.  Hen.  What  tidings  with  our  cousin  Buck- 
ingham? 
Buck.  Such  as  my  heart  doth  tremble  to  un- 
fold. 
A  sort  of  naughty  persons,  lewdly  bent 
(Under  the  countenance  and  confederacy 
Of  Lady  Eleanor,  the  protector's  wife. 
The  ringleader  and  head  of  all  this  rout). 
Have  practised  dangerously  against  your  state. 
Dealing  with  witches  and  with  conjurors : 
Whom  we  have  apprehended  in  the  fact ; 
Raising  up  wicked  spirits  from  under  ground, 
Demanding  of  King  Henry's  life  and  death. 
And  other  of  your  highness'  privy  council : 
As  more  at  large  your  grace  shall  understand. 

C€w.  And  so,  my  lord  protector,  by  this  means 
Your  lady  is  forthcoming  yet  at  London. 
This  news,  I  think,  hath  turned  your  weapon's 

edge: 
Tis  like,  my  lord,  you  will  not  keep  your  hour. 

yAtide  to  Gloster. 
Glo.  Ambitious  churchman,   leave   to  afflict 
my  heart ! 
Sorrow  and  grief  have  vanquished  all  my  powers : 
And,  vanquished  as  I  am,  I  yield  to  thee. 
Or  to  the  meanest  groom. 
K.  Hen.  O  Cod,   what  mischiefs  work   the 
wicked  ones ; 
Heaping  confusion  on  their  own  heads  thereby ! 
Q.  Mar.  Gloster,  see  here  the  tainture  of  thy 
nest; 
And  look  thyself  be  faultless,  thou  wert  best. 

Qlo.  Madam,  for  myself,  to  heaven  I  do  appeal 
How  I  have  loved  my  king  and  commonweal : 
And  for  my  wife,  I  know  not  how  it  stands ; 
Sorry  I  am  to  hear  what  I  have  heard : 
Noble  she  is :  but  if  she  have  forgot 
Honour  and  virtue,  and  conversed  with  such 
As  (like  to  pitch)  defile  nobility, 
1  banish  her  my  bed  and  company ; 
And  give  her  as  a  prey  to  law  and  shame, 
flmt  hath  dishonoured  Gloster 's  honent  name. 
K.  Hen.  Well,  for  this  night  we  will  repose 
us  here : 


To-morrow  toward  Loudon  back  again. 
To  look  into  this  business  thoroughly. 
And  call  these  foul  oflTenders  to  their  answers; 
And  poise  the  cause  in  justice'  equal  scales. 
Whose  beam  stands  sure,  whose  rightful  cause 
prevails.  \_FlourUh.     Exeunt. 


Scene  II.  —  London.     The  Duke   of   York's 

Garden. 

Enter  York,  Salisbury,  and  Warwick. 

York.  Now,  my  good  lords  of  Salisbury  and 

Warwick, 
Our  simple  supper  ended,  give  me  leave. 
In  this  close  walk,  to  satisfy  myself 
In  craving  your  opinion  of  my  title 
(Which  is  infallible)  to  England's  crown. 
SaL  My  lord,  I  long  to  hear  it  at  full. 
War.  Sweet  York,  begin :  and  if  thy  claim  be 

good, 
The  Nevils  are  thy  subjects  to  command. 

York.  Then  thus : — 
Edward  the  third,  my  lords,  had  seven  sons : 
The  first,  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  Prince  of 

Wales ; 
The  second,  William  of  Hatfield ;  and  the  third, 
Lionel,  Duke  of  Clarence ;  next  to  whom 
Was  John  of  Gaunt,  the  Duke  of  Lancaster : 
The  fifth  was  Edmund  Langley,  Duke  of  York ; 
The  sixth  was  Thomas  of  Woodstock,  Duke  of 

Gloster ; 
WilliaiD  of  Windsor  was  the  seventh  and  last. 
Edward,  the  Black  Prince,  died  before  his  father, 
And  left  behind  him  Richard,  his  only  son  : 
Who,  afler  Edward  the  third's  death,  reigned  as 

king, 
Till  Henry  Bolingbroke,  Duke  of  Lancaster, 
The  eldest  son  and  heir  of  John  of  Gaunt 
(Crowned  by  the  name  of  Henry  the  fourth). 
Seized  on  the  realm ;  deposed  the  rightful  king ; 
Sent  his  poor  queen  to  France,  from  whence  she 

came. 
And  him  to  Pomiret:  where,  as  all  you  know. 
Harmless  Richard  was  murdered  traitorously. 
War.  Father,  the  duke  hath  told  the  truth  : 
Thus  got  the  house  of  Lancaster  the  crown. 
York,  Which  now  they  hold  by  force,  and  not 

by  right : 
For  Richard,  the  first  son's  heir,  being  dead. 
The  issue  of  the  next  son  should  have  reigned. 
S(d.  But  William  of  Hatfield  died  without  an 

heir. 
York.  The  third  son,  Duke  of  Clarence  (from 

whose  line 
I  claim  the  crown)  had  issue  Philippe,  a  daughter, 
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Wlio  married  Edmund  Mortimer,  Earl  of  March : 
Edmund  had  issue  Roger,  Earl  of  March  : 
Roger  had  issue  Edmund,  Anne,  and  Eleanor. 

Sal,   This  Edmimd,  in  the  reign  of  Boling- 
broke 
As  I  have  read,  laid  claim  unto  the  crown, 
And,  but  for  Owen  Glendower,  had  been  king ; 
Who  kept  him  in  captivity  till  he  died. 
But  to  the  rest. 

York.  His  eldest  sister,  Anne, 

My  mother,  being  lieir  unto  the  crown. 
Married  Richard,  Earl  of  Cambridge;  who  was 

son 
To  Edmund  Langley,  Edward  the  third's  fifth 

son. 
By  her  I  claim  the  kingdom.     She  was  heir 
To  Roger,  Earl  of  March  ;  who  was  the  son 
Of  Edmund  Mortimer ;  who  married  Philippe, 
Sole  daughter  unto  Lionel,  Duke  of  Clarence  : 
So  if  the  issue  of  the  elder  son 
Succeed  before  the  younger,  I  am  king. 

JVar.  What  plain  proceedings  are  more  plain 
than  this  ? 
Henry  doth  claim  the  crown  from  John  of  Gaunt, 
Tiie  foiu'th  son ;  York  claims  it  from  the  third. 
Till  Lionel's  issue  fails,  his  should  not  reign  : 
It  fails  not  yet,  but  flourishes  in  thee, 
And  in  thy  sons,  fair  slips  of  such  a  stock. — 
Then,  father  Salisbury,  kneel  we  both  together ; 
And,  in  this  private  plot,  be  we  the  first 
That  shall  salute  our  rightful  sovereign 
With  honour  of  his  birthright  to  the  crown. 

Both,  Long  live  our  sovereign  Richard,  Eng- 
land's king ! 

York.  We  thank  you,  lords.     But  I  am  not 
your  king 
Till  I  be  crowned,  and  that  my  sword  be  stained 
With  heart-blood  of  the  house  of  Lancaster : 
And  that  'a  not  suddenly  to  be  performed, 
But  with  advice  and  silent  secrecy. 
Do  you  as  I  do  in  these  dangerous  days : 
Wink  at  the  Duke  of  Suffolk's  insoh^nce. 
At  Beaufort's  pride,  at  Somerset's  ambition, 
At  Buckingham,  and  all  the  crew  of  them. 
Till  they  have  snared  the  shepherd  of  the  flock, 
That  virtuous  prince  the  good  Duke  Humphrey  : 
'T  is  that  they  seek ;  and  they  in  seeking  that 
Shall  find  their  deaths,  if  York  can. prophesy. 

Sal,  My  lord,  break  we  off:  we  know  your 
mind  at  full. 

fVar,  My  heart  assures  me  that  the  Earl  of 
Warwick 
Shall  one  day  make  tlie  Duke  of  York  a  king. 

York.  And,  Nevil,  this  I  do  assure  myself: 
Richard  shall  live  to  make  the  Earl  of  Warwick 
The  greatest  man  in  England  but  the  king. 

[  Exeunf, 


Scene  II  I. —  The  tame.     A  Hall  of  Jastiee. 

Trumpets  sounded.  Enter  King  Henhy,  Queen 
Margaret,  Gloster,  Y'obk,  Suffolk,  and 
Salisbury  : — the  Duchess  of  Gloster,  Mar- 
gery JouRDAiN,  Southwell,  Hume,  and 
BoLiNGBROKE,  uudcr  guard. 

K.  Hen.  Stand  forth,  dame  Eleanor  Cobliam, 
Gloster's  wife : 
In  sight  of  God  and  us  your  guilt  is  great: 
Receive  the  sentence  of  the  law,  for  sins 
Such  as  by  God's  book  are  adjudged  to  death.— 
You  four  from  hence  to  prison  back  again ; 

[7b  Jourdain,  ^'c. 
From  thence  unto  the  place  of  execution : 
The  witch  in  Smithfield  shall  be  burned  to  ashes, 
And  you  three  shall  be  strangled  on  the  gallows. 
You,  madam,  for  you  are  more  nobly  boru, 
Despoiled  of  your  honour  in  your  life, 
Shall,  after  three  days'  open  penance  done. 
Live  in  your  country  here  in  banishment. 
With  Sir  John  Stanley,  in  the  Isle  of  Man. 

Duck.  Welcome  is  banishment ;  welcome  were 
my  death. 

Glo.  Eleanor,  the  law  thou  seest  hath  judged 
tiiee: 
I  cannot  justify  whom  the  law  condemns. — 
[^Exeunt  the  Duchess  and  the  other  Prisoners, 
guarded. 
Mine  eyes  are  full  of  tears,  my  heart  of  grief. 
Ah  Humphrey  I  this  dishonour  in  thine  age 
Will  bring  thy  head  with  sorrow  to  the  ground!— 
I  beseech  your  majesty  give  me  leave  to  go : 
Sorrow  would  solace,  and  mine  age  would  ease. 

K.  Hen,  Stay,  Humphrey,  Duke  of  Gloster: 
ere  thou  go 
Give  up  thy  staff.     Henry  will  to  himself, 
Protector  be  :  and  God  shall  be  my  hope, 
My  stay,  my  guide,  and  lantern  to  my  feet, 
And  go  in  peace,  Humphrey:  no  less  beloved 
Than  when  thou  wert  protector  to  thy  king. 

Q,  Afar,  I  see  no  reason  why  a  king  of  years 
Should  be  to  be  protected  like  a  child. 
God  and  King  Henry  govern  England's  helm : 
Give  up  your  staff,  sir,  and  the  King  his  realm. 

Glo,  My  staff  ?— Here,  noble  Henry,  is  my  staff: 
As  willingly  do  I  the  same  resign 
As  ere  thy  father  Henry  made  it  mine : 
And  even  as  willingly  at  thy  feet  I  leave  it, 
As  others  would  ambitiously  receive  it. 
Farewell,  good  King :  when  I  am  dead  and  gone, 
May  honourable  peace  attend  thy  throne!  [Exit. 

Q,  Mar,  Why,  now  is  Henry  king,  and  Mar- 
garet queen : 
And  Humphrey,  Duke  of  Gloster  scarce  himself, 
That  bears  so  shrewd  a  maim:   two  pxills  at 
once. 
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His  lady  banished  and  a  limb  lopped  off; 

This  staff  of  honour  raught. — There  let  it  stand, 

Where  it  best  fits  to  be,  in  Henry's  hand. 

Sttf.  Thus  droops  this  lofty  pine  and  hangs 
his  sprays : 
Thus  Eleanor's  pride  dies  in  her  youngest  days ! 

York.  Lords,  let  him  go. — Please  it  your  ma- 
jesty. 
This  is  the  day  appointed  for  the  combat ; 
And  ready  are  the  appellant  and  defendant, 
The  armourer  and  his  man,  to  enter  the  lists. 
So  please  your  highness  to  behold  the  fight. 

Q.  Mar,    Ay,  good  my  lord :  for  purposely 
therefore 
Left  I  the  court,  to  see  tliis  quarrel  tried. 

K,  Hen,  O'  God's  name,  see  the  lists  and  all 
things  fit : 
Here  let  them  end  it,  and  God  defend  the  right ! 

York,  I  never  saw  a  fellow  worse  bestead 
Or  more  afraid  to  fight  than  is  the  appellant, 
The  servant  of  this  armourer,  my  lords. 

Enter f  on  one  side,  Horner,  and  hia  Neighbours, 
drinking  to  him  to  much  that  he  is  drunk  ;  and 
he  entere  hearing  hia  ttaff  with  a  eand-hag 
fattened  to  it ;  a  drum  before  him : — at  the 
other  tide,  Peter,  with  a  drum  and  a  timilar 
*^ff;  accompanied  by  Prentices  drinking  to 
him, 

Itt  Neigh,  Here,  neighbour  Horner,  I  drink 
to  you  in  a  cup  of  sack :  and  fear  not,  neighbour, 
you  shall  do  well  enough. 

2nd  Neigh,  And  here,  neighbour,  here's  a  cup 
of  chameco. 

3rd  Neigh,  And  here  'i  a  pot  of  good  double 
beer,  neighbour :  drink,  and  fear  not  your  man. 

Hor,  Let  it  come,  i' faith,  and  I'll  pledge  you 
all ;  and  a  ^g  for  Peter ! 

\tt Pren,  Here,  Peter,  I  drink  to  thee;  and 
be  not  afraid. 

2nd  Pren,  Be  merry,  Peter,  and  fear  not  thy 
master :  fight  for  credit  of  the  prentices. 

Peter,  I  thank  you  all :  drink,  and  pray  for 
me,  I  pray  you ;  for  I  think  I  have  taken  my 
last  draught  in  thia  trorld.—Here  Robin,  an  if 
I  die  I  give  thee  my  apron :  and  Will  thou  shalt 
have  my  hammer :  and  here  Tom,  take  all  the 
money  that  I  have. — O  Lord  bless  me,  I  pray 
God!  for  I  am  never  able  to  deal  with  my 
master ;  he  hath  learnt  so  much  fence  already. 

Sal,  Come,  leave  your  drinking  and  fall  to 
blows. — ^Sirrah,  what 's  thy  name  f 
Peter,  Peter,  forsooth. 
Sal,  Peter :  what  more  ? 
Peter,  Thump. 
Sat.  Thump !  then  see  thou  thump  thy  master 

well. 


Hor,  Masters,  I  am  come  hither,  as  it  were, 
upon  my  man's  instigation,  to  prove  him  a  knave 
and  myself  an  honest  man :  and,  touching  the 
Duke  of  York,  will  take  my  death  I  never  meant 
him  any  ill,  nor  the  King,  nor  the  Queen.  And 
therefore,  Peter,  have  at  thee  with  a  downright 
blow,  as  Bevis  of  Southampton  fell  upon  Ascapart. 

York,  Despatch ; — this  knave's  tongue  begins 
to  double. 
Sound,  trumpets,  alarum  to  the  combatants. 
[Alarum.     They  fight,  and  Peter  ttriket  down 
hit  Matter, 

Hor,  Hold,  Peter,  hold !  I  confess,  I  confess 
treason.  [^Diet, 

York,  Take  away  his  weapon. — Fellow,  thank 
God,  and  the  good  wine  in  thy  master's  way. 

Peter.  O  God !  have  I  overcome  mine  enemies 
in  this  presence?  O  Peter,  thou  hast  prevailed 
in  right ! 

K,  Hen,  Go,  take  hence  that  traitor  from  our  sight ; 
For  by  his  death  we  do  perceive  his  guilt : 
And  God  in  justice  hath  revealed  to  us 
The  truth  and  innocence  of  this  poor  fellow. 
Which  he  had  thought  to  have  murdered  wrong- 
fully.— 
Come,  fellow,  follow  us  for  thy  reward.  [^Exeunt, 


Scene  IV. — The  tame,     A  Street, 

Enter  Gloster  and  Servants,  in  mourning  chakt, 

Glo,  Thus  sometimes  hath  the  brightest  day 
a  cloud ; 
And  after  summer  evermore  succeeds 
Barren  winter,  with  his  wratliful  nipping  cold : 
So  cares  and  joys  abound  aa  seasons  fleet. 
Sirs,  what 's  o'clock  ? 

Serv,  Ten,  my  lord. 

Glo,  Ten  is  the  hour  that  was  appointed  me 
To  watch  the  coming  of  my  punished  duchesa : 
Uneath  may  she  endure  the  flinty  streets. 
To  tread  them  with  her  tender-feeling  feet 
Sweet  Nell,  ill  can  thy  noble  mind  abrook 
The  abject  people,  gazing  on  thy  face 
With  envious  looks,  still  laughing  at  thy  shame. 
That  erst  did  follow  thy  proud  chariot  wheels 
When  thou  didst  ride  in  triumph  through  the 

streets ! 
But  soft :  I  think  she  comes ;  and  I  '11  prepare 
My  tear-stained  eyes  to  see  her  miseries. 

Enter  the  Duchess  of  Gloster  in  a  white  theet, 
with  papert  pinned  upon  her  back,  her  feet 
bare  J  and  a  taper  burning  in  her  hand;  Sir 
John  Stanley,  a  Sheriff,  and  Ofiicers. 

Serv,   So  please  your  grace,  we'll  take  her 
from  the  sheriff. 


Q  a 
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Glo.  No,  slirnut  for  your  lives:  let  lierpusiby. 
Duck.   Come  you,  my  lord,  to  «ee  my  open 

Now  tlioudoBt penance,  loo.  Luokliowilieygaze! 
See  how  thr  giclJy  multilude  do  point, 
And  nod  their  I  leads,  and  throw  their  eyei  on  tliee! 
Ah  Glo»ter,  iiide  thee  from  their  baleful  loolca ; 
And  in  thy  closet  pent  up  rue  my  slisme, 
Aud  ban  thine  enemies,  both  mine  and  thine. 
Glo.   Be  patient,  gentle  Nell:  forget  this  grief 
Duck.  Ah  Glo9ter,  teach  me  In  forget  myielf : 
For  whilst  I  tbitik  I  am  thy  married  wife. 
And  thou  a  prince,  protector  of  this  land, 
Melhinka  I  should  not  thua  be  led  along 
Mailed  lip  in  shame,  ivitb  papers  on  my  back  ; 
And  followed  nilli  a  rabble,  that  rejoice 
1'o  gee  my  tean  and  bear  my  deep-fet  groans. 
The  ruthless  flint  doth  cut  my  tender  feet : 
And  when  I  start  the  envious  people  laugh. 
And  bid  me  be  advised  bow  1  tread. 
Ah  Humphrey,  can  I  bear  this  shameful  yoke : 
Trow'st  Ihou  that  e'er  I  'II  look  upon  the  world, 
Or  count  them  happy  that  enjoy  the  sun! 
No  ;  dark  shall  be  my  light,  and  night  my  day  : 
To  think  upon  my  pomp  shall  be  my  bell. 
Sometime  I  'II  aav.  "  1  am   Duke  Humphrey's 

wife; 
And  he  a  prince  and  ruler  of  the  land : 
Yet  so  he  niled,  and  such  a  prince  be  was, 
Ai  lie  itood  by  whilst  I,  his  forlorn  duchess. 


Wa*  made  a  wonder  and  ■  pointing-stock 
To  every  idle  raacol  follower ! " 
But  be  tbou  mild,  and  blush  not  at  myihame; 
Nor  itu-  at  nothing  till  the  axe  of  death 
Hang  over  thee,  as  sure  it  shortly  will. 
For  Suffolk,  he  that  can  do  all  in  all 
With  her  that  bateth  thee  and  hates  us  »ll, 
And  York,  and  impious  Beaufort  Ihst  false  ptiol, 
Have  all  limed  buihei  to  betray  thy  wings, 
And,   fly  thou  how  thou  canit,  Uiey'll  tangle 

thee: 
But  fear  not  thou  until  thy  foot  be  snared, 
Nor  never  seek  prevention  of  tby  foes. 

Glo.  Ab  Nell,  forbear;  thou  aimest  all  uny: 
I  must  offend  before  I  be  attainted  : 
And  had  I  twenty  times  so  many  foes, 
And  each  of  them  had  twenty  times  tiieii  powti. 
All  these  could  not  procure  me  any  scallie, 
So  long  as  I  am  loyal,  true,  and  crimeless. 
Would'at  have  me  rescue  thee  from  this  repoieli! 
Why  yet  thy  scandal  were  not  wiped  away, 
But  I  in  danger  for  the  breach  of  law. 
Thy  greatest  help  is  quiet,  gentle  Nell : 
I  pray  thee,  aort  ihy  heart  to  patience ; 
These  few  days'  wonder  will  be  quickly  Kom. 

Enter  a  Herald. 

Her.   I  summon  your  grace  to  bis  mijeilj'* 

parliament,  holdcn  at  Bury  the  first  of  this  neil 
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Gh.  And  inyconB«ntii«'«ra>ked  herein befurr! 
Tliii  ii  dote  dBsling.— Well,  I  will  be  tbere.— 
[Exit  Herald. 
Hj  Nell,  I  tak«  roy  leave :— wid,  masler  slieriir. 
Let  Dot  lier  penance  exceed  the  King'i  com- 
miMion. 
Slur.  An  't  please  your  grace,  here  my  com- 
mitrion  ttayi ; 
And  Sir  John  Stanley  i*  appointed  now 
To  take  her  with  him  to  the  Ule  oT  Man. 

Gh.  MuMyou,Sir  John,  prolect  my  lady  hero? 
Slan.  Su  am  I  given  in  charge,  may 't  pleaae 

your  grace. 
Gh.  Entreat  her  not  the  worse,  in  that  I  pray 
You  uie  her  well. 

The  world  may  laugh  again  ;  and  I  may  U*« 
To  do  you  kindneia,  if  yon  do  it  her. 
And  w.  Sir  John,  farewell. 
Duek,  What,  gone,  iny  lord ;  and  bid  me  not 

farewell! 
Gia.  Witneia  my  tears,  I  cannot  ilay  to  speak. 
lExeanl  Glostek  anil  ServanU. 
2)h«A.  Art  tbou  gone  loo!  All  comfort  go  with 
thee! 
Far  none  abides  with  me.     My  joy  i>  death  : 
Death,  at  whose  name  i  oft  have  been  afeard. 


Because  I  wislied  this  world's  eternity. — 
Stanley,  I  pr'ythec  go,  and  take  me  hence; 
I  care  not  wliilher,  for  I  beg  no  favour : 
Only  convey  me  where  thou  art  commanded. 

Slan.  Wliy,  madam,  thai  is  lo  the  Isle  of  Man; 
There  to  be  used  according  to  your  etnte. 

Dach.   That 's   bad  enough :    for   I   am   but 
reproach ; 
And  shall  I  then  be  used  reproachfully  7 

Slaa,  Like  ton  duchess  and  Duke  Humphrey's 
lady, 
According  to  that  stale  you  sIihII  be  used. 

Daeh.  Sheriff,  farewell,  and  better  than  I  fiire ; 
Although  thou  liast  been  conduct  of  my  shame. 

Sher,  It  is  my  office ;  and,  madum,  pardon  me. 

Dhc/i.    Ay,  ay,  farewell :   thy  office  is  dis- 
charged.— 
Come,  Stiinley,  shall  we  go  7 

Slan.   Madam,  your  penance  done,  throw  off 
this  sheet, 
And  go  we  to  attire  you  for  our  journey. 

Diich.  My  shame  will  not  be  sliifted  with  my 
sheet : 
No,  it  will  hang  upon  my  richest  robes. 
And  shew  itself  attire  me  liow  I  can. 
Go,  lead  the  way ;  I  long  to  tee  my  prison.  [  Extuiit. 
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Scene  f, —  The  Abbey  al  Bury. 

Enter  to  the  Parliomenl,  Kmo  Henkt,  Quei 
Maroaret,  Caruinai.   Beaufort,   Suffol 
York,  Bucklnhiiah,  and  others. 
K.  Hen.  I  muse  my  lord  of  Gloater  ia  not  com 
'Ti»  not  his  wont  to  be  Ihe  hindmost  man, 
Whate'er  occnsion  keeps  liim  from  us  now. 
Q.  Mar.   Can  you  not  see,  or  will  you  n 


The  strangeness  of  his  altered  c 
With  what  a  majesty  lie  bears  himselr; 
How  insolent  of  late  he  is  become  : 
How  proud,  peremptory,  and  unlike  himself? 
We  know  the  time  since  he  was  mild  and  affable  | 
And  if  we  did  but  glance  a  far-off  look, 
Immediately  lie  was  upon  his  knee. 
That  all  the  court  admired  him  for  submission  : 
But  meet  him  now,  and  be  it  in  the  mom, 
When  every  oiie  will  give  the  time  of  day. 
He  knits  his  brow  and  shews  an  angry  eye, 
And  passetb  by  with  stiffunbowid  knee, 
Disdaining  duty  that  to  us  belongs. 
Small  curs  are  not  regarded  when  they  grin. 
But  great  men  tremble  when  the  lion  roars ; 
And  Humphrey  is  no  little  man  in  England. 
First,  note  that  he  U  near  you  in  descent ; 
And  should  you  fall,  lie  is  the  next  will  mount. 
Me  seemeth,  then,  it  is  no  policy, 
Itespectiiig  what  a  rancorous  mind  he  bears. 
Anil  his  advamage  following  yonr  decease. 
That  he  should  come  about  your  royal  person, 
Or  be  admitted  to  your  liiglinesa'  council. 
By  flattery  hath  he  won  the  conimons'  hearts; 
And  when  lie  please  to  make  c 


'T  is  to  be  feared  ibey  all  will  follow  him. 

Now 'tiethespring,  and  weeds  are  flhallow-roo<(d: 
Suffer  them  now,  atid  they  'II  o'ergrow  the  garden, 
And  choke  the  herbs  for  want  of  husbandry. 
The  reverent  care  I  bear  unto  my  lord 
Made  me  collect  these  dangers  in  the  duks. 
If  it  be  fond,  coll  it  a  woman's  fear : 
Which  fear  if  better  reasons  can  supplant, 
I  will  subscribe,  and  say  I  wronged  the  duke. 
My  lord  of  Suffolk,  Buckingham,  and  York, 
Reprove  my  allegation,  if  you  can) 
Or  else  conclude  my  words  efifectual. 

Siif.  Well  hath  your  bighnes*  seen  into  thii 

And  had  1  6Tst  been  put  to  speak  my  mind, 

I  think  I  should  have  told  your  grace'i  tale. 

The  duchess  by  his  subornation, 

Cpon  my  life,  began  her  devilish  practices: 

Or  if  he  were  not  privy  to  those  faults. 

Yet  by  reputing  of  his  high  descent 

(As  next  the  King  he  was  successive  heir), 

KnA  auch  high  vaunts  of  his  nobility. 

Did  instigate  the  bedlam  brain-sick  duchess 

By  wicked  means  to  frome  our  sovereign's  fJI. 

Smooth  runs  the  water  where  the  brook  atxiy. 

And  in  his  simple  show  he  harbours  tresBon. 

The  fox  barks  not  when  he  would  steal  the  lamb. 

No,  no,  my  sovereign  ;   Glosler  is  a  mnn 

Unsounded  yet,  and  full  of  deep  deceit 

Car.  Did  he  not,  contrary  lo  form  of  l»w, 
Devise  strange  dealha  for  small  offences  done? 

York.  And  did  he  not,  in  his  prolectorthip. 
Levy  great  sums  of  money  through  the  realm 
For  soldiers'  pay  in  France,  and  never  sent  iif 
By  means  whereof  the  towns  each  day  revolttJ. 
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Bitek.  Tut!   these  are  petty  faults  to  faults 
unknown, 
Which  time  will  bring  too  light  in  smooth  Duke 
Humphrey. 

K.  Hen,  My  lords,  at  once : — Tlie  care  you 
have  of  us, 
To  mow  down  thorns  that  would  annoy  our  foot, 
Is  wortliy  praise :  but  shall  I  speak  my  conscience  7 
Our  kinsman  Gloster  is  as  innocent 
From  meaning  treason  to  our  royal  person 
As  is  the  suckling  lamb  or  harmless  dove. 
The  duke  is  virtuous,  mild,  and  too  well  given 
To  dream  on  evil,  or  to  work  my  downfall. 

Q.  Afar.   Ah,  what's  more  dangerous  than 
this  fond  affiance ! 
Seems  he  a  dove  ?  his  feathers  are  but  borrowed, 
For  he 's  disposed  as  the  hateful  raven. 
Is  he  a  lamb  t  his  skin  is  surely  lent  him, 
For  he 's  inclined  as  are  the  ravenous  wolves. 
Who  cannot  steal  a  shape,  that  means  deceit? 
Take  heed,  my  lord :  the  welfare  of  us  all 
Hangs  on  the  cutting  short  that  fraudful  man. 

Enter  Somerset. 

Sim,  All  health  unto  my  gracious  sovereign ! 
K.  Hen.   Welcome,   Lord  Somerset.     What 

news  from  France? 
Som.  That  all  your  interest  in  those  territories 
Is  utterly  bereft  you :  all  is  lost. 
K.  Hen.   Cold  news,    Lord   Somerset :    but 

God's  will  be  done ! 
York,  Cold  news  for  me  I   for  I  had  hope  of 
France, 
As  firmly  as  I  hope  for  fertile  England. 
Thus  are  my  blossoms  blasted  in  tlie  bud, 
And  caterpillars  eat  my  leaves  away : 
But  I  will  remedy  this  gear  ere  long. 
Or  sell  my  title  for  a  glorious  grave.         [^Atide. 

Enter  Gloster. 

GU),  AH  happiness  unto  my  lord  the  King! 
Pardon,  my  liege,  that  I  have  stayed  so  long. 

Suf,  Nay  Gloster,  know  that  thou  art  come 
too  soon. 
Unless  thou  wert  more  loyal  than  tliou  art : 
1  do  arrest  tliee  of  high  treason  here. 

Glo,  Well,  Suffolk's  duke,  thou  shalt  not  see 
me  blush. 
Nor  change  my  countenance  for  this  arrest : 
A  heart  unspotted  is  not  easily  daunted. 
The  purest  spring  U  not  so  free  from  mud 
As  I  am  clear  from  treason  to  my  sovereign. 
Who  can  accuse  me  ?  wherein  am  I  guilty  ? 

York.  'Tis  thought,  my  lord,  that  you  took 
bribes  of  France, 
And,  beiug  protector,  stayed  the  soldiers'  pay : 
By  means  whereof  his  highness  hath  lost  France. 


Glo,  Is  it  but  thought  so  ?  What  are  they  that 
think  it? 
I  never  robbed  the  soldiers  of  their  pay. 
Nor  ever  had  one  penny  bribe  from  France. 
So  help  me  God  as  I  have  watched  the  night, 
A  ye  night  by  night,  in  studying  good  for  England ! 
That  doit  that  e'er  I  wrested  from  the  king, 
Or  any  groat  I  hoarded  to  my  use, 
Be  brouglit  against  me  at  my  trial  day  I 
No :  many  a  pound  of  mine  own  proper  store 
(Because  I  would  not  tax  the  needy  commons) 
Have  I  dispersed  to  the  garrisons. 
And  never  asked  for  restitution. 

Car,  It  serves  you  well,  my  lord,  to  say  so  much. 

Qlo,  I  say  no  more  than  truth,  so  help  me  God ! 

York,  In  your  protectorship  you  did  devise 
Strange  tortures  for  offenders,  never  heard  of; 
That  England  was  defamed  by  tyranny. 

Glo,  Why,  'tis  well  known  that,  whiles  I  was 
protector. 
Pity  was  all  the  fault  that  was  in  me : 
For  I  should  melt  at  an  offender's  tears 
And  lowly  words  were  ransom  for  their  fault 
Unless  it  were  a  bloody  murderer. 
Or  foul  felonious  thief  that  fleeced  poor  passengers, 
I  never  gave  them  c6ndign  punishment. 
Murder,  indeed,  that  bloody  sin,  I  tortured 
Above  the  felon  or  what  trespass  else. 

Suf,  My  lord,  these  faults  are  easy ;  quickly 
answered : 
But  miglitier  crimes  are  laid  unto  your  charge, 
Whereof  you  cannot  easily  purge  yourself. 
I  do  arrest  you  in  his  highness*  name : 
And  here  commit  you  to  my  lord  cardinal. 
To  keep  until  your  further  time  of  trial. 

K,  Hen,  My  lord  of  Gloster,  'tis  my  special  hope 
That  you  will  clear  yourself  from  all  suspects : 
My  conscience  tells  me  you  are  innocent. 

Olo.  Ah,  gracious  lord,  these  days  are  dangerous ! 
Virtue  is  choked  with  foul  ambition. 
And  charity  chased  hence  by  rancour's  hand ; 
Foul  subornation  is  predominant. 
And  equity  exiled  your  highness'  land. 
I  know  their  complot  is  to  have  my  life : 
And  if  my  death  might  make  this  island  happy. 
And  prove  the  period  of  their  tyranny, 
I  would  expend  it  with  all  willingness : 
But  mine  is  made  the  prologue  to  their  play : 
For  thousands  more,  that  yet  suspect  no  peril. 
Will  not  conclude  their  plotted  tragedy. 
Beaufort's  red  sparkling  eyes  blab  his  heart's 

malice. 
And  Suffolk's  cloudy  brow  his  stormy  hate ; 
Sharp  Buckingham  unburdens  with  his  tongue 
The  envious  load  that  lies  upon  his  heart ; 
And  dogged  York,  that  reaches  at  the  moon 
(Whose  overweening  arm  I  have  plucked  back), 
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By  false  accuse  doth  level  at  my  life  : — 
And  you,  my  sovereign  lady,  with  the  rest, 
Causeless  have  laid  disgraces  on  my  head, 
And  with  your  best  endeavour  have  stirred  up 
My  liefest  liege  to  be  mine  enemy : — 
Aye,  all  of  you  have  laid  your  heads  together 
(Myself  had  notice  of  your  conventicles), 
And  all  to  make  away  my  guiltless  life 
I  shall  not  want  false  witness  to  condemn  me, 
Nor  store  of  treasons  to  augment  my  guilt : 
The  ancient  proverb  will  be  well  effected : 
"  A  staffs  is  quickly  found  to  beat  a  dog." 

Car,  My  liege,  his  railing  is  intolerable. 
If  those  that  care  to  keep  your  royal  person 
From  treason's  secret  knife  and  traitors'  rage. 
B€  thus  upbraided,  chid,  and  rated  at. 
And  the  off*ender  granted  scope  of  speed), 
'T  will  make  them  cool  in  zeal  unto  your  grace. 

Suf,  Hath  he  not  twit  our  sovereign  lady  here 
With  ignominious  words,  though  clerkly  couched. 
As  if  she  had  suborned  some  to  swear 
False  allegations,  to  o'erthrow  his  state. 

Q.  Mar,  But  I  can  give  the  loser  leave  to  chide. 

Glo,  Far  truer  spoke  than  meant:  I  lose  indeed : 
Beshrew  the  winners,  for  they  played  me  false  I 
And  well  such  losers  may  have  leave  to  speak. 

Buck,  He  '11  wrest  the  sense  and  hold  us  here 
all  day : 
Lord  cardinal,  he  is  your  prisoner. 

Car,  Sirs,  take  away  tlie  duke,   and  guard 
him  sure. 

Glo,  Ah,  thus  King  Henry  throws  away  his 
crutch. 
Before  his  legs  be  firm  to  bear  his  body : 
Thus  is  the  shepherd  beaten  from  thy  side, 
And  wolves  are  gnarling  who  shall  gnaw  thee  first. 
Ah  that  my  fear  were  false :  ah  that  it  were ! 
For,  good  King  Henry,  thy  decay  I  fear. 

\_Exeunt  Attendants,  with  Gloster. 

K,  Hen,  My   lords,   what  to  your  wisdoms 
seemeth  best, 
Do  or  undo,  as  if  ourselves  were  here. 

Q,  Mar,  What,  will  your  highness  leave  the 
parliament  ? 

K.  Hen,  Aye,  Margaret;  my  heart  is  drowned 
with  grief, 
Whose  flood  begins  to  flow  within  mine  eyes : 
My  body  round  engirt  with  misery  : 
For  what 's  more  miserable  than  discontent? — 
Ah,  uncle  Humphrey !  in  thy  face  I  see 
The  map  of  honour,  truth,  and  loyalty : 
And  yet,  good  Humphrey,  is  the  hour  to  come 
That  e'er  I  proved  thee  false,  or  feared  thy  faith. 
What  low'ring  star  now  envies  thy  estate, 
That  these  great  lords,  and  Margaret  our  Queen, 
Do  seek  subversion  of  thy  harmless  life  ? 
Thou  never  didst  them  wrong,  nor  no  man  wrong : 


And  as  the  butcher  takes  away  the  calf. 
And  binds  the  wretch,  and  beats  it  when  it  strays, 
Bearing  it  to  the  bloody  slaughter-house ; 
Even  so,  remorseless,  have  they  borne  him  hence. 
And  as  the  dam  runs  lowing  up  and  down. 
Looking  the  way  her  harmless  young  one  went, 
And  can  do  nought  but  wail  her  darling's  loss ; 
Even  so  myself  bewails  good  Gloster 's  case 
With  sad  unhelpful  tears ;  and  with  dimmed  eyes, 
Look  after  him,  and  cannot  do  him  good : 
So  mighty  are  his  vow6d  enemies. 
His  fortunes  I  will  weep :  and  'twixt  each  groan 
Say,  '*  Who  's  a  traitor,  Gloster  he  is  none." 

[Exit. 

Q.  Mar.  Free  lords,  cold  snow  inelts  with  the 
sun's  hot  beams. 
Henry  my  lord  is  cold  in  great  affairs ; 
Too  full  of  foolish  pity  :  and  Gloster 's  show 
Beguiles  him,  as  the  mournful  crocodile 
With  sorrow  snares  relenting  passengers ; 
Or  as  the  snake,  rolled  in  a  flowering  bank 
With  shining  chequered  slough,  doth  sting  a  child, 
That  for  the  beauty  thinks  it  excellent. 
Believe  me,  lords,  were  none  more  wise  than  I 
(And  yet  herein  I  judge  my  own  wit  good), 
This  Gloster  should  be  quickly  rid  the  world, 
To  rid  us  from  the  fear  we  have  of  him. 

Car,  That  he  should  die  is  worthy  policy: 
But  yet  we  want  a  colour  for  his  deatli : 
'T  is  meet  he  be  condemned  by  course  of  law. 

Sttf,  But  in  my  mind  that  were  no  policy. 
The  king  will  labour  still  to  save  his  life, 
The  commons  haply  rise  to  save  his  life : 
And  yet  we  have  but  trivial  argument. 
More  than  mistrust,  that  shews  him  worthy  death. 

York,  So  that  by  this  you  would  not  have  him  die. 

Suf,  Ah  York,  no  man  alive  so  fain  as  I. 

York,  'T  is  York  that  hath  more  reason  for 
his  death. —  [Jsitk. 

But  my  lord  cardinal,  and  you  my  lord  of  Suffolk, 
Say  as  you  think,  and  speak  it  from  your  souls, 
Wer  't  not  all  one  an  empty  eagle  were  set 
To  guard  the  chicken  from  a  hungry  kite. 
As  place  Duke  Humphrey  for  the  King's  protector? 

Q.  Mar,  So  the  poor  chicken  should  be  sure 
of  death. 

Suf.  Madam,  't  is  true.    And  wer 't  not  mad- 
ness, then. 
To  make  the  fox  surveyor  of  the  fold : 
Who  being  accused  a  crafty  murderer, 
His  guilt  should  be  but  idly  posted  over 
Because  his  purpose  is  not  executed  ? 
No ;  let  him  die  in  that  lie  is  a  fox. 
By  nature  proved  an  enemy  to  the  flock. 
Before  his  chaps  be  stained  with  crimson  blood : 
As  Humphrey,  proved  by  reasons,  to  my  lieg^* 
And  do  not  stand  on  quillets  how  to  slay  him : 
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Be  it  by  gins,  by  snares,  by  subtilty, 
Sleeping  or  waking,  't  is  no  matter  bow, 
So  he  be  dead :  for  tbat  is  good  deceit 
Which  mates  him  first  that  first  intends  deceit. 

Q.  Mar,  Thrice  noble  Suffolk,  't  is  resolutely 
spoke. 

5'k/.  Not  resolute,  except  so  much  were  done : 
For  things  are  often  spoke  and  seldom  meant. 
But  that  my  heart  accordeth  with  my  tongue 
(Seeing  the  deed  is  meritorious, 
And  to  preserve  my  sovereign  from  his  foe), 
Say  but  the  word,  and  I  will  be  his  priest. 

Cwr.  But  I  would  have  him  dead,  my  lord  of 
Suffolk, 
Ere  you  can  take  due  orders  for  a  priest. 
Say  you  consent,  and  censure  well  the  deed. 
And  I  '11  provide  his  executioner ; 
I  tender  so  the  safety  of  my  liege. 

Suf.  Here  is  my  hand ;  the  deed  is  worthy  doing. 

Q.  Mar,  And  so  say  I. 

York,  And  I :  and  now  we  three  have  spoke  it, 
It  skills  not  greatly  who  impugns  our  doom. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Meu,  Great  lords,  from  Ireland  am  I  come 
amain. 
To  signify  that  rebels  there  are  up. 
And  put  the  Englishmen  unto  the  sword. 
Send  succours,  lords,  and  stop  the  rage  betime. 
Before  the  wound  do  grow  incurable : 
For,  being  green,  there  is  great  hope  of  help. 

Car.  A  breach  that  craves  a  quick  expedient 
stop! 
What  counsel  give  you  in  this  weighty  cause  ? 

York,  That  Somerset  be  sent  as  regent  thither. 
T  is  meet  that  lucky  ruler  be  employed : 
Witness  the  fortune  he  hath  had  in  France. 

Som,  If  York,  with  all  his  far-fet  policy. 
Had  been  the  regent  there  instead  of  me, 
He  never  would  have  stayed  in  France  so  long. 

York,  No,  not  to  lose  it  all,  as  thou  hast  done. 
I  rather  would  have  lost  my  life  by  times, 
Than  bring  a  burden  of  dishonour  home. 
By  staying  there  so  long  till  all  were  lost. 
Shew  me  one  scar  chardctered  on  thy  skin : 
Men's  flesh  preserved  so  whole,  do  seldom  win. 

Q.  Mar,  Nay  then,  this  spark  will  prove  a 
raging  fire. 
If  wind  and  fuel  be  brought  to  feed  it  with  : — 
No  more,  good  York :  sweet  Somerset,  be  still. 
Thy  fortune,  York,  hadst  thou  been  regent  there. 
Might  happily  have  proved  far  worse  than  his. 

York,  What,  worse  than  naught?  nay,  then  a 
shame  take  all ! 

Som.  And  in  the  number  thee,  that  wishest 
shame ! 
.   Car.  My  lord  of  York,  try  what  your  fortune  is. 


"1* 


The  uncivil  kernes  of  Ireland  are  in  arms, 
And  temper  clay  with  blood  of  Englishmen : 
To  Ireland  will  you  lead  a  band  of  men. 
Collected  choicely,  from  each  county  some, 
And  try  your  hap  against  the  Irishmen  ? 

York.  I  will,  my  lord,  so  please  his  majesty. 

i^«/.  Why,  our  authority  is  his  consent, 
And  what  we  do  establish,  he  confirms : 
Then,  noble  York,  take  thou  this  task  in  hand. 

York,  I  am  content.  Provide  me  soldiers,  lords, 
Whiles  I  take  order  for  mine  own  affairs. 

Suf,  A  charge,  Lord  York,  that  I  will  see 
performed. 
But  now  return  we  to  the  false  Duke  Humphrey. 

Car,  No  more  of  him;  for  I  will  deal  with  him, 
Tliat  henceforth  he  shall  trouble  us  no  more. 
And  so  break  off;  the  day  is  almost  spent : 
Lord  Suffolk,  you  and  I  must  talk  of  tbat  event. 

York.  My  lord  of  Suffolk,  within  fourteen  days 
At  Bristol  I  expect  my  soldiers : 
For  there  I  '11  ship  them  all  for  Ireland. 

Suf,  1  '11  see  it  truly  done,  my  lord  of  York. 

[^Exeunt  all  bui  York. 

York,  Now,  York,  or  never,  steel  thy  fearful 
thoughts. 
And  change  misdoubt  to  resolution. 
Be  that  thou  hop'st  to  be :  or  what  thou  art 
Resign  to  death ;  it  is  not  worth  the  enjoying. 
Let  pale-faced  fear  keep  within  the  mean-bom 

man. 
And  find  no  harbour  in  a  royal  heart. 
Faster  than  spring-time  showers  comes  thought 

on  thought, 
And  not  a  thought  but  thinks  on  dignity. 
My  brain,  more  busy  than  the  labouring  spider. 
Weaves  tedious  snares  to  trap  mine  enemies. 
Well,  nobles,  well,  't  is  politicly  done 
To  send  me  packing  with  a  host  of  men ! 
I  fear  me  you  but  warm  the  starv6d  snake. 
Who,  cherished  in  your  breasts,  will  sting  your 

hearts. 
'T  was  men  I  lacked,  and  you  will  give  them  me ! 
I  take  it  kindly :  yet  be  well  assured 
You  put  sharp  weapons  in  a  madman's  hands. 
Whiles  I  in  Ireland  nourish  a  mighty  band, 
I  will  stir  up  in  England  some  black  storm 
Shall  blow  ten  thousand  souls  to  heaven  or  hell : 
And  this  fell  tempest  shall  not  cease  to  rage 
Until  the  golden  circuit  on  my  head, 
Like  to  the  glorious  sun's  transparent  beams. 
Do  calm  the  fury  of  this  mad-bred  flaw. 
And,  for  a  minister  of  my  intent, 
I  have  seduced  a  headstrong  Kentishman, 
John  Cade,  of  Ashford, 
To  make  commotion  (as  full  well  he  can) 
Under  the  title  of  John  Mortimer. 
In  Ireland  have  I  seen  this  stubborn  Cade 
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Oppou  himeelf  egainrt  a  troop  of  kcmti, 
And  fought  lo  long  till  tliat  liia  ihighi  with  dirti 
Were  almost  like  a  iharp-qiillled  porcupine  ; 
And,  In  (he  end  being  rescued,  1  have  seen  him 
Caper  upright  like  a  wild  M6riBco, 
Shaking  the  bloody  darts  aa  he  his  belU. 
Full  oflen,  like  a  shag-haired  crafty  kenie, 
Hath  he  coiiveraSd  vritli  the  enemy  j 
And  undiscovered  come  to  me  again. 
And  given  me  notice  of  their  villaniei. 
This  devil  here  shall  be  my  substitute ; 
For  that  John  Mortimer,  which  now  is  dead, 
In  face,  in  gait,  in  speech,  he  doth  resemble. 
By  this  I  shall  perceive  the  commons'  mind. 
How  tliey  aflect  the  house  and  claim  of  York. 
Say  he  be  taken,  raek'd,  and  tortured; 
I  know  no  pain  they  can  inflict  upon  him 
Will  make  him  say  I  moved  him  to  those  arms. 
Say  that  he  thrive  (ai  'tis  gr^at  like  he  will}, 
Why  then  from  Ireland  come  I  with  my  strength. 
And  reap  the  harvest  which  that  raieal  towed : 
For,  Humphrey  being  dead,  as  he  shall  be. 
And  Henry  put  apart,  the  nest  for  me.     lExil. 


Scene  II.— Burj.     j1  Boom  in  the  Palaet. 

Enttr  certain  Murderer*,  hattily. 
Iff  Mur.  Run  to  my  lord  of  Suffolk :  let  liim 

We  have  despatched  the  duke,  as  he  commanded. 
2nd  Mar.  O  that  it  were  to  do  I— What  have 
we  done  I 
Didst  ever  hear  a  man  so  penitent! 

Iter  SurroLE. 

comes  my  lord. 

laveyou  despatched  this  thing? 

ly  good  lord,  he 's  dead. 

'»  well  said.     Go,  get  you  to 

for  this  venturous  deed. 

he  peers  are  here  at  hand. — 

the  bed?  are  all  things  well, 

re  directions  I 

my  good  lord. 

pnel       \_E*evnl  Murderers. 

■T,  Queen  Maioabet,  Car- 
SoHBKiBT,  Lords,  and  olhert. 
dl  our  uncle  to  our  presence 

ry  his  grace  to-day, 
'tis  published, 
tn  presently,  my  noble  lord. 
lExU. 


K.  Hen.  Lords,  take  your  places :  and  I  pny 

Proceed  no  straiter  'gainst  our  uncle  GloMer 
Than  from  true  evidence,  of  good  esteem, 
He  be  approved  in  practice  culpable. 

Q.  Mar.  God  forbid  any  malice  should  preTail, 
That  faultless  may  condemn  ■  nobleman! 
Fray  God  he  mny  acquit  him  of  suspicion ! 

K.Hen.   I  thank  thee,  Margaret:  these  wmdl 
content  me  much. — 

Rt-tnter  Suffolk. 
How  now:  why  look's!  thou  pale?  why  trembleil 

Where  is  our  uncle?  what  is  the  matter,  Suffolk' 
Suf.  Dead  in  his  bed,  my  lord :   Gloitfr  ii 

Q.  Mar.  Marry,  God  forefend ! 

Car.  God's  secret  judgment: — I  did  dmiu 

to-night 

The  duke  was  dumb  and  could  not  apeak  a  ward. 

[Tht  KiNonroMi. 

Q.  Mar.   How  fares  my  lord? — Help,  lords! 

the  King  is  dead! 
Som.  Rear  up  his  body;   wring  him  by  iW 

Q.  Mar.  Run,  go,  help,  help ! — O  Henry,  ape 

thine  eyes ! 
5'ii/.    He   doth   revive   again :  — Madam,  bt 

patient. 
K.  Hen.  O  heavenly  God! 
Q.  Mar.  How  fore*  my  gracious  lord  T 
Suf.  Comfort,  my  sovereign !  g;Tacious  Henr;', 

comfort  I 
K.  Hen.  What,  doth  my  lord  of  Suffolk  codi- 


fort  n 


Came  he  right  now  to  sing  a  raven's  note, 
Whose  dismal  tune  bereft  my  vital  powers; 
And  tliinks  he  that  the  chirping  of  a  wren, 
By  crying  comfort  from  a  hollow  breast, 
Can  chase  away  the  first  conceived  sound! 
Hide  not  thy  poison  with  such  sugared  words. 
Lay  not  thy  hands  on  me :  forbear,  I  say  I 
Their  touch  affrights  me  as  a  serpent's  sting. 
Tliou  baleful  messenger,  out  of  my  sight! 
Upon  thy  eyeballs  murd'roua  tyranny 
Sits  in  grim  majesty,  to  fright  the  world. 
Look  not  uponrae,  for  thine  eyes  are  wounding:— 
Yet  do  not  go  away  : — Come,  basilisk, 
And  kill  the  innocent  gazer  with  thy  sight : 
For  in  the  shade  of  death  I  shall  <ind  joy : 
In  life  but  double  death,  now  Gloster's  dead. 
Q.  Mar.  Why  do  you  rate  my  lord  of  Snlblk 
thus? 
Although  the  duke  was  enemy  to  him. 
Yet  he,  most  christiau-like,  laments  liis  dealli: 
And  for  myself,  foe  as  he  was  to  me. 
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Might  liquid  tears,  or  lieart-offending  groans, 

Or  blood-consuming  sighs,  recal  his  life, 

I  would  be  blind  with  weeping,  sick  with  groans, 

Look  pale  as  primrose  with  blood-drinking  sighs, 

And  all  to  have  the  noble  duke  alive. 

What  know  I  how  the  world  may  deem  of  me? 

For  it  is  known  we  were  but  hollow  friends ; 

It  may  be  judged  I  made  the  duke  away : 

So  shall   my  name  with   slander's   tongue   be 

wounded, 
And  princes'  courts  be  filled  with  my  reproach. 
This  get  I  by  his  death.     Ah  me,  unhappy  : 
To  be  a  Queen,  and  crowned  with  infamy ! 
K.  Hen.  Ah,  woe  is  me  for  Gloster,  wretched 

man ! 
Q.  Mar.  Be  woe  for  me,  more  wretched  than 
he  is. 
What,  dost  thou  turn  away  and  hide  thy  face  ? 
I  am  no  loathsome  leper ;  look  on  me. 
What,  art  thou,  like  the  adder,  waxen  deaf? 
Be  poisonous,  too,  and  kill  thy  forlorn  queen. 
Is  all  thy  comfort  shut  in  Gloster's  tomb  ? 
Why  then  dame  Margaret  was  ne'er  thy  joy  : 
Erect  his  statue  then,  and  worship  it, 
And  make  my  image  but  an  alehouse  sign. 
Was  I  for  this  nigh  wrecked  upon  the  sea ; 
And  twice  by  awkward  wind  from  England's 

bank 
Drove  back  again  unto  my  native  clime  ? 
What  boded  this  but  well-forewarning  wind. 
Did  seem  to  say : — "  Seek  not  a  scorpion's  nest, 
Nor  set  no  footing  on  this  unkind  sliore?" 
What  did  I  then  but  cursed  the  gentle  gusts, 
And  he  that  loosed  them  from  their  brazen  caves ; 
And  bid  them  blow  towards  England's  blessed 

shores, 
Or  turn  our  stem  upon  a  dreadful  rock  ? 
Yet  .£olus  would  not  be  a  murderer, 
Bat  left  that  hateful  office  unto  thee : 
The  pretty  vaulting  sea  refused  to  drown  me ; 
Knowing  that  thou  would'st  have  me  drowned 

on  shore. 
With  tears  as  salt  as  sea,  through  thy  unkindness: 
The  splitting  rocks  cow'rd  in  the  sinking  sands, 
And  would  not  dash  me  with  their  ragged  sides ; 
Because  thy  flinty  heart,  more  hard  than  they, 
Might  in  thy  palace  perish  Margaret. 
As  far  as  I  could  ken  thy  chalky  cliffs, 
When  from  the  shore  the  tempest  beat  us  back, 
1  Blood  upon  the  hatches  in  the  storm : 
And  when  the  dusky  sky  began  to  rob 
My  earnest-gaping  sight  of  thy  land's  view, 
I  took  a  costly  jewel  from  my  neck 
(A  heart  it  was,  bound  in  with  diamonds). 
And   threw    it    towards    thy    land:    the   sea 

received  it ; 
And  so  I  wished  thy  body  might  my  heart : 


And  even  with  this  I  lost  fair  England's  view. 
And  bid  mine  eyes  be  packing  with  my  heart: 
And  called  them  blind  and  dusky  spectacles. 
For  losing  ken  of  Albion's  wished  coast. 
How  often  have  J  tempted  Suffolk's  tongue 
(The  agent  of  thy  fold  inconstancy) 
To  sit  and  witch  me,  as  Ascanius  did 
When  he  to  madding  Dido  would  unfold 
His  father's  acts,  commenced  in  burning  Troy  ? 
Am  I  not  witched  like  her;    or  thou  not  false 

like  him  7 
Ah  me,  I  can  no  more  !     Die,  Margaret : 
For  Henry  weeps  that  thou  dost  live  so  long ! 

NoUe  within.     Enter  Warwick  and  Salisbury. 
The  Commons  press  to  the  door. 

War,  It  is  reported,  mighty  sovereign, 
That  good  Duke  Humphrey  traitorously  is  mur- 
dered 
By  Suffolk  and  the  Cardinal  Beaufort's  means. 
The  commons,  like  an  angry  hive  of  bees 
That  want  their  leader,  scatter  up  and  down. 
And  care  not  who  they  sting  in  his  revenge. 
Myself  have  calmed  their  spleenful  mutiny. 
Until  they  hear  the  order  of  his  death. 
K.  Hen,  That  he  is  dead,  good  Warwick,  't  is 
too  true : 
But  how  he  died  God  knows,  not  Henry. 
Enter  his  chamber,  view  his  breathless  corpse, 
And  c6mmeut  then  upon  his  sudden  death. 
War,  That  I  shall  do,  my  liege. — Stay,  Salis- 
bury, 
With  the  rude  multitude,  till  I  return. 

[Warwick  goes  into  an   inner  rooih,  and 
Salisbury  retires, 
K.  Hen.  O  Thou  that  judgest  all  things,  stay 
my  thoughts ; 
My  thoughts,  that  labour  to  persuade  my  soul 
Some  violent  hands  were  laid  on  Humphrey's  life ! 
If  my  suspect  be  false,  forgive  me,  God ; 
For  judgment  only  doth  belong  to  thee ! 
Fain  would  I  go  to  chafe  his  paly  lips 
With  twenty  thousand  kisses,  and  to  drain 
Upon  his  face  an  ocean  of  salt  tears ; 
To  tell  my  love  imto  his  dumb  deaf  trunk, 
And  with  my  fingers  feel  his  hand  unfeeling : 
But  all  in  vain  are  these  mean  obsequies ; 
And  to  survey  his  dead  and  earthly  image. 
What  were  it  but  to  make  my  sorrow  greater  ? 

The  folding  doors  of  an  inner  chamber  are  thrown 
open,  and  Gloster  is  discovered  dead  in  his 
bed :  Warwick  and  others  standing  by  it. 

War.  Come  hither,  gracious  sovereign ;  view 

this  body. 
K.  Hen.  That  is  to  see  how  deep  my  grave  is 
made ; 
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For  with  Ills  soul  fled  all  my  worl<Ily  solace : 
For  aeeing  him,  I  sec  my  life  in  death. 

H'ar.  A»  surely  as  my  soul  intends  to  live 
With  (hat  dread  king  that  took  our  state  upon  him 
To  free  us  from  his  fatlier's  wrathful  curse, 
I  do  believe  that  violent  hands  were  laid 
Upon  the  life  of  tbis  thricc-fam^d  duke. 
Suf.  A  dreadful  oath,  sworn  with  a  solemn 

tongue  1 
What  inslnnee  givps  Lord  Warwick  for  liis  vow  ? 
War.  See  how  the  blood  is  settled  in  iiis  face  ! 
Oft  have  1  seen  a  timety-parted  ghost, 
Of  asliy  semblunce,  meagre,  pale,  and  bloodless, 
Being  nil  descended  to  the  labouring  heart ; 
Who,  in  the  conflict  that  it  holds  with  death, 
Attracts  the  same  for  aidance  'gainst  the  enemy : 
Which  Willi   the   heart  there  cooU,  and   ne'er 

retumelh 
To  blush  and  beautify  the  cheek  again. 
But  see,  bis  face  is  black  and  full  of  blood ; 
His  eyeballs  fnrther  out  tban  when  he  lived. 
Staring  full  ghastly  like  a  strangled  man  : 
Hia  hair  upreared,   bis  nostrils  stretched  with 

struggling ; 
His  lisnda  abroad  displayed,  as  one  that  grasped 
And  tugged  for  life,  and  was  by  strength  subdued. 
Look  on  the  sheets;  his  hair  you  ate  is  slicking  : 
Hia  well-proportioned  beard  made  rough  and 

rugged. 
Like  to  the  summer's  corn  by  tempest  lodged. 
It  cannot  be  but  he  was  murdered  here  ; 
The  least  of  all  these  signs  were  probable. 
Suf,  Why,  Warwick,  who  should  do  the  duke 

to  death? 
Mvsetr  and  Beaufort  had  him  in  protection  : 

of  you  were   vowed   Duke 

had  the  good  duke  to  keep ; 
1  not  feast  liim  like  a  friend ; 
he  found  an  enemy, 
■ou  belike  suspect  these  noble- 
Humphrey's  timeless  death. 

the  heifer  dead  and  bleeding 

butcher  with  an  axe, 

as  he  that  made  the  slaughtert 
ridge  in  the  puttock's  nest 
low  the  bird  was  dead, 
loar  with  unbloodied  beak  ? 

is  this  Irsgedy. 
1  the  butcher,  Suffolk:  where '■ 
'er 

akite:  where  are  his  talons? 
life  to  slaughter  sleeping  men ; 
'ful  anord,  rusted  with  ease, 


That  shall  be  scoured  in  his  rancorous  heart 
'I1iut  slanders  me  with  murder'scrimsonbad^e: — 
Say,  if  ihou  dar'at,  proud  lord  of  Worwicksliiie, 
That  I  ain  faulty  in  Duke  Humphrey's  dealh. 
[£'.reu»/  Cakdinal,  Somerset,  and  olhtr,. 
H'ar.  What  dares  not  Warwick,  if  false  Sufolt 

dare  himt 
Q.  Mar.  He  dares  not  calm  his  contumellatu 

Nor  cease  to  be  an  arrogant  controller, 
Tlioitgh  Suffolk  dare  him  twenty  thoutand  times. 
War.  Madam,  le  still,   with   reverence  may 

For  every  word  you  tpesk  in  hia  behalf 
Is  slander  to  your  royal  dignity. 

Saf.  Blunt-wilted  lord,  ignoble  in  demeinourl 
If  ever  lady  wronged  her  lord  so  much, 
Tiiy  mother  took  into  her  blameful  bed 
Some  slerii  untutored  churl,  and  noble  stock 
Was  graftwilhcrabtree  slip:  whose  fruit  tbou  ait, 
And  never  of  the  Nevils'  noble  race. 

War.   But  that  the  guilt  of  murder  bucklen 
thee. 
And  1  should  rob  the  destlisman  of  hia  fee, 
Quitting  thee  Ihereby  of  ten  thousand  sbainei, 
And  thatmy  sovereign's  presence  makes  me  mild, 
1  would,  false  murderous  coward,  on  thy  kaet 
Make  thee  beg  pardon  for  thy  passed  apeecb. 
And  say  it  was  (hy  mother  that  thou  niean'st; 
Tliat  thou  thyself  was  born  in  bastardy  : 
And  after  all  this  fearful  homage  done. 
Give  tliee  thy  hire,  and  send  thy  soul  to  bell, 
Pernicious  bloodsucker  of  sleeping  men  I 

Siif.  Thou  shall  be  waking  while  1  abed  lb; 

If  from  this  presence  ihou  dar'st  go  with  me. 

War.  AwByevennow,orI  willdragtheehence: 
Unworthy  though  thou  art,  I  '11  cope  wilh  thee, 
And  do  some  service  to  Duke  Humphrey's  ghoit. 
[Extunt  SurroLi  atii  W*«wki. 
A".  Ilea.  What  stronger   breastplate  than  s 
heart  untainted  7 
Thrice  is  he  armed  tliat  hath  his  quairel  just ; 
And  he  but  naked,  though  locked  up  in  steel, 
Whose  conscience  with  injustice  is  corrupted. 
\_J  nmt  «/*"■■ 
Q.  Mar.  What  noise  is  thisF 

Rt-enttr    Suffolk   and   Wa&wice,   mth  l'"'' 
atapont  drawn. 
K.  Htn.  Why,  how  now,  lorda:  your  wrathful 
weapons  drawn 
Here  in  our  presence  [  dare  you  be  lo  boldf — 
Why  what  tumultuous  clamour  have  we  herel 
Suf.  The  traitorous  Warwick,  with  the  mtn      , 
of  Bury,  \ 

Set  all  upon  me,  mighty  sovereign. 


ACT    III. 
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SCENE   II. 


NoUe  cf  a  crowd  within.    Re-enter  Salisbury. 

Sal.  Sirs,  stand  apart;  the  King  shall  know 

your  mind.    [^Speaking  to  those  within. 

Dread  lord,  the  commons  send  you  word  by  me, 

Unless  false  Suffolk  straight  he  done  to  death, 

Or  banished  fair  England's  territories, 

They  will  by  violence  tear  him  from  your  palace, 

And  torture  him  with  grievous  ling'ring  death. 

They  say  by  him  the  good  Duke  Humphrey 

died; 

They  say  in  him  they  fear  your  highness'death : 

And  mere  instinct  of  love  and  loyalty 

(Free  from  a  stubborn  opposite  intent, 

As  being  thought  to  contradict  your  liking) 

Makes  them  thus  forward  in  his  banishment. 

They  say,  in  care  of  your  most  royal  person, 

That  if  your  highness  should  intend  to  sleep, 

And  charge  that  no  man  should  disturb  your 
rest. 

In  pain  of  your  dislike  or  pain  of  death. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  such  a  strait  edict. 

Were  there  a  serpent  seen,  with  forked  tongue. 

That  slily  glided  towards  your  majesty, 

It  were  but  necessary  you  were  waked  ; 

Lest,  being  suffered  in  that  harmful  slumber, 

The  mortal  worm  might  make  the  sleep  eternal : 

And  therefore  do  they  cry,  though  you  forbid, 

That  they  will  guard  you,  whe'r  you  will  or  no. 

From  such  fell  serpents  as  false  Suffolk  is ; 

With  whose  envenomed  and  fatal  sting 

Your  loving  uncle,  twenty  times  his  worth, 

They  say  is  shamefully  bereft  of  life. 

Commons.    [fPt/Am.]    An    answer  from   the 

King,  my  lord  of  Salisbury. 

Suf.  'T  is  like  the  commons,  rude  unpolished 

hinds, 

Could  send  such  message  to  their  sovereign ! 

But  you,  my  lord,  were  glad  to  be  employed. 

To  shew  how  quaint  an  orator  you  are : 

But  all  the  honour  Salisbury  hath  won 

Is  that  he  was  the  lord  ambassador 

Sent  from  a  sort  of  tinkers  to  the  King. 

Commons.    {^Within.']    An  answer  from   the 

King,  or  we  will  all  break  in. 

K.  Hen.  Go,  Salisbury,  and  tell  them  all  from  me, 

I  thank  them  for  their  tender  loving  care  ; 

And  had  I  not  been  *cited  so  by  them. 

Yet  did  I  purpose  as  they  so  entreat : 

For  sure  my  thoughts  do  hourly  prophesy 

Mischance  unto  my  state  by  Suffolk's  means. 

And  therefore  by  His  majesty  I  swear, 

Whose  far  unworthy  deputy  I  am, 

He  shall  not  breathe  infection  in  this  air 

But  three  days  longer  on  the  pain  of  death. 

[^Exit  Salisbury. 

Q.  Mar.  O  Henry,  let  me  plead  for  gentle 

Suffolk  I 


K.  Hen.  Ungentle  queen,  to  call  him  gentle 
Suffolk ! 
No  more,  I  say :  if  thou  dost  plead  for  him, 
Thou  wilt  but  add  increase  unto  my  wrath. 
Had  I  hut  said,  I  would  have  kept  my  word ; 
But  when  I  swear,  it  is  irrevocable : — 
If,  after  three  days'  space,  thou  here  be  found 
On  any  ground  that  I  am  ruler  of. 
The  world  shall  not  be  ransom  for  thy  life. — 
Come  Warwick,  come  good  Warwick,  go  with  me : 
I  have  great  matters  to  impart  to  thee. 

{^Exeunt  K.  Henry,  Warwick,  Lords,  ^c. 

Q.  Mar.  Mischance  and  sorrow  go  along  with 
you: 
Heart's  discontent  and  sour  affliction 
Be  playfellows  to  keep  you  company ! 
There 's  two  of  you ;  the  devil  make  a  third : 
And  threefold  vengeance  tend  upon  your  steps ! 

Suf.  Cease,  gentle  queen,  these  execrations, 
And  let  thy  Suffolk  take  his  heavy  leave. 

Q.  Mar.  Fie,  coward  woman  and  soft-hearted 
wretch ! 
Hast  thou  not  spirit  to  curse  thine  enemies  ? 

Suf.  A  plague  upon  them  I  wherefore  should 
I  curse  them  ? 
Would  curses  kill,  as  doth  the  mandrake's  groan, 
I  would  invent  as  bitter-searching  terms, 
As  curst,  as  harsh,  and  horrible  to  hear, 
Delivered  strongly  through  my  fix6d  teeth. 
With  full  as  many  signs  of  deadly  hate 
As  lean-faced  Envy  in  her  loathsome  cave : 
My  tongue  should  stumble  in  mine  earnest  words; 
Mine  eyes  should  sparkle  like  the  beaten  flint ; 
My  hair  be  fixed  on  end  as  one  distract ; 
Ay,  every  joint  should  seem  to  curse  and  ban : — 
And  even  now  my  burdened  heart  would  break, 
Should  I  not  curse  them.     Poison  be  their  drink : 
Gall,   worse  than  gall,  the  dantiest  that  they 

taste : 
Their  sweetest  shade  a  grove  of  cypress  trees : 
Their  chiefest  prospect  murdering  basilisks : 
Their  softest  touch  as  smart  as  lizards*  stings : 
Their  music  frightful  as  the  serpent's  hiss ; 
And  boding  screech-owls  make  the  concert  full ! 
All  the  foul  terrors  in  dark-seated  hell — 

Q.  Mar.   Enough,  sweet  Suffolk:    thou  tor- 
ment'st  thyself; 
And  these  dread  curses,  like  the  sun  'gainst  glass. 
Or  like  an  overcharged  gun,  recoil. 
And  turn  the  force  of  them  upon  thyself. 

Suf.  You  bade  me  ban,  and  will  you  bid  me 
leave  ? 
Now,  by  the  ground  that  I  am  banished  from, 
Well  could  I  curse  away  a  winter's  night, 
Though  standing  naked  on  a  mountain  top. 
Where  biting  cold  would  never  let  grass  grow, 
And  think  it  but  a  minute  spent  in  sport. 
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Q.  Mar.  O  let  me  entreat  ihec,  cease !   Give 
ine  tby  liai^i!, 
Tliat  I  may  dew  it  with  my  moitmrul  tears ; 
Nor  let  (be  rain  of  lieaven  wet  tliia  place, 
To  wash  awny  my  woeful  momiments. 
O  could  tliia  kiss  be  priiitet)  in  lliv  liaiid, 

ikitif,  liU  land. 
Tliat  Ihou  mi^lit'gt  tliink  upon  these  by  the  seal, 
TliroiLgli  wliciin  a  thousand  siglis  are  breathed 

for  tbcc ! 
So,  get  thee  gone,  tlial  I  niay  know  my  grief: 
'Til  but  surmised  wbilst  thou  art  standing  by, 
As  one  tliat  surfeits  thinking  on  a  want. 
[  will  repeal  ibee,  or,  be  well  assured. 
Adventure  to  be  banished  myself: 
And  banished  I  am,  if  but  from  Ihee. 
Go,  apeak  not  to  me;  even  now  be  gone. — 

0  go  not  yet ! — Even  thus  two  friends  condemned 
Embrace  and  kiss,  and  lake  ten  thousand  leaves, 
Loiitber  a  hundred  times  to  part  than  die. 

Vet  now  farewell ;  end  farewell  life  with  Ihee  I 

Saf,  Thus  is  poor  Suffolk  ten  times  b^nishfd  ; 

Once  by  the  king,  and  three  limes  thrice  by 

Ihee. 
T  is  not  the  land  I  care  for,  wert  thou  lience : 
A  wilderness  is  popnloiis  enough. 
So  Sufiulk  had  thy  heavenly  company  : 
For  where  thou  art  there  is  the  world  itself. 
With  every  eevernl  pleasure  in  the  world : 
And  where  thou  art  not,  desolation. 

1  can  no  more.     Live  tliou  to  joy  thy  life  : 
Myself  no  joy  in  nought  but  thai  thou  liv'sC 

Enler  Vaux. 
Q.Mar.  Wbiiher  goes  Vans  so  fast?   what 

newa  I  pr'y  thee  f 
Faux.  To  signify  unto  his  majesty 
That  Cardinal  Beaufort  ia  at  point  of  death  : 
For  suddenly  a  grievous  sickness  look  him. 
That  maket  him  gasp,  and  stare,  and  catch  the  air, 
Blaspheming  God,  and  cursing  men  on  earth. 
Sometime  he  talks  aa  if  Duke  Humphrey's  ghost 
Were  by  his  side;  sometime  he  calls  the  King, 

»_j  _u: 1.  I,:,  pillow^  as  to  him, 

rerchargf  d  soul : 

11  hia  majesty 

rie*  aloud  for  liim. 

lia  heavy  mesiBge  to  the  King. 

[e«j  Vaux. 

this  world?   what  news  are 

e  I  at  en  hour's  poor  loss, 
xile,  my  aoul'i  treasure! 
mourn  I  not  for  thee, 
!m  cloufls  contend  in  tears: 
h'a   increase,   mine  for  my 


Now  get  thee  hence.     The  King  thou  knon'tl  i> 

coming : 
If  thou  be  found  by  me,  thou  art  but  dead. 
Siif,   If  1  depart  from  ihee  I  cannot  liie: 
And  in  thy  sight  to  die,  what  were  it  else 
But  like  a  pleasant  slumber  in  thy  lap? 
Here  coutd  I  breathe  my  soul  into  the  air. 
As  mild  and  gentle  as  the  cradle-babe 
Uying  with  mother's  dugs  between  hia  lips : 
Where  from  thy  aight  I  should  be  raging  mad. 
And  cry  out  for  thee  to  close  up  mine  eyes. 
To  have  ihee  with  thy  lips  to  stop  tny  mouth: 
So  shouldst  thou  either  turn  my  flying  lonl. 
Or  I  should  breathe  it  so  into  thy  body. 
And  then  it  lived  in  sweet  Elysium. 
To  die  by  thee  were  but  to  die  in  jest: 
From  thee  to  die  were  torture  more  than  dealli. 

0  let  me  slay,  befal  what  may  befal. 

Q.  Mar.  Away !    though  parting  be  a  frelfnl 
c6rrosive. 
It  is  applied  to  a  deatliful  wound. 
To  France,  sweet  Suffolk.    Let  mehe.ir  fromlher : 
For  wheresoe'er  thou  art  in  this  world'i  globe, 

1  'II  have  an  Iris  that  shall  find  thee  ouL 

S..f.   I  go. 

Q.  Mar,  And  lake  my  heart  with  thee. 

S«f.  A  jewellocked  into  the  woefuratcuk 
That  ever  did  contain  a  thing  of  worth ! 
Even  u  a  spHtltd  bark,  so  sunder  we: 
This  way  fall  I  to  death. 

Q,  Afar.  Thia  way  for  me.   [^Extant  tntrtdtj. 


olhtrt.      Tht  Cardinal  in  bed;  Attendants 

with  him. 

K.  Hen.  How  fares  my  lord  T    Speak,  Beau- 
fort, to  thy  sovereign. 

Car.  If  thou  be  at  death,   I'll  give  thee  Eng- 
land's treaaure, 
Enough  to  purchase  such  another  island. 
So  thou  wilt  let  me  live,  and  feel  no  pain. 

K.  Hen.  Ah,  what  a  sign  it  ii  of  evil  life 
When  death'a  approach  ia  aeen  ao  terrible! 

War.  Beaufort,  it  is  thy  sovereign  speaks  to 
thee. 

Car.  Bring  me  unto  my  trial  when  you  ail). 
Died  he  not  in  his  bed?  where  ahould  he  dieT 
Can  I  make  men  live  whe'r  tfaey  will  or  not — 

0  torture  me  no  morel     I  will  confess. — 
Alive  again  ?  then  shew  me  where  he  is : 

1  '11  give  a  thousand  pound  to  look  upim  him. — 
He  hath  no  eyes ;  the  duat  bath  blinded  then.— 
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Comb  down  liii  hair:  look,  look  I  it  standi  upright 
Like  limetwigs  net  to  calch  my  wingfd  »oul!— 
Give  me  tome  driitk ;  and  bid  tlie  apothecary 
Bring  the  itrong  poison  that  I  bought  of  him. 

K.  Iltn.  O  thou  eternal  Mover  of  the  heavens, 
Look  wilh  a  gentle  eye  upon  this  wretch  ! 
0  beat  away  the  busy  meddling  fiend 
That  lays  itrong  siege  unto  this  wretch's  *ou1, 
And  from  his  bo«om  pui^e  this  black  despair! 

War,  See  how  the  pangs  of  death  do  make 
him  grin. 


n  pa««  peaceably. 
I   his  soul,   if  God's  good 


Sal.  Disturb  him  n 

K.  //en.  Peace  I 

pleasure  h 

Lord  Cardinal,  if  thou  think'st  on  heaven'*  blies, 

Hold  up  thy  hand,  make  signal  of  thy  hope. — 

He  diesand  makes  no  sign:  O  God,  forgive  liim! 

War.  So  bad  a  death  argue*  a  monstrous  life. 

K.  Htn.   Forbear  to  judge,  for  we  are  sinners 

aJI.— 

Close  up  his  eyes  and  draw  the  curtain  dote; 

And  let  ui  all  to  meditation.  [Exeunt. 
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—Kent.     The  tea-thore  n 


Firing  Heard  at  eea.     Then  enter,  from  a  boat,  a 
CaptMin,  a  Master,  a  Maiter's-Mate,  Wiilteb 
Whituore,  and  otheri;  uiilh  them  Suffoi,! 
and  other  GeDtlemen,  prUonen. 
Cap.   The  gaudy,  blabbing,  and  remorseful 

It  crept  into  the  bosom  of  the  sea ; 

And  DOW  loud-howling  wolvea  arouse  the  jadea 

That  drag  the  tragic  melancholy  night; 

Who    with   their   drowsy,    slow,   and   flagging 

wings. 
Clip  dead  men's  graves,  and  from  their  misty 

Breathe  foul  contagious  darkness  in  ihe  air. 
Therefore  bring  forth  the  soldier*  of  our  prize : 
For,  whilst  our  pinnace  anchors  in  the  Downs, 
Hera    shall   they  malie   their    ransom   on   the 

Or  with  their  blood  stain  this  discoloured  shore. — 
Master,  this  prisoner  freely  give  I  thee ; — 
And  thou  that  art  his  mate,  make  boot  of  this ; — 


Tlie  other  [poinfin^  to  Suffole]  Walter  Whit- 
more,  is  thy  share. 
1((  Gent.  What  ie  my  ransom  masEcrt  let  me 

know. 
Matt.  A  thousand  crowns,  or  else  lay  down 

yonr  head. 
Mate.  And  so  much  shall  you  give,  or  af 

goes  yours. 
Cap.  What,   think   you  much  to  pay  '"o 
thousand  crowns, 
And  bear  the  name  and  port  of  gentlemen"— 
Cut  both  the  villains'  throats :  for  die  you  ihslL 
The  lives  of  those  which  we  have  lost  in  figbt 
Cannot  be  counterpoised  with  such  a  petty  ram. 
\it  Gent.  1 '11  give  it,  sir :  and  therefore  spare 

2nd  Gent.  And  so  will  I ;  and  write  borne  for 

it  straight 
Ifhil.  I  lost  mine  eye  in  laying  ibe  priu 

And  therefore  to  revenge  it  shall  thou  die : 

[To  SvtTOlI. 
And  so  should  these,  if  I  might  have  my  will. 


ACT  If. 
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SCENE    I. 


Cap,  Be  not  so  rash :  take  ransom ;  let  him  live. 
Suf,  Look  on  my  George :  I  am  a  gentleman : 
Rate  me  at  what  thou  wilt,  thou  shalt  be  paid. 
WhU,  And  so  am  I:    my  name  is   Walter 
Whitmore. 
How  now !  why  start'st  thou  7  what,  doth  death 
affright  ? 
Siif.  Thy  name  affrights  me,  in  whose  sound 
is  death. 
A  cunning  man  did  calculate  my  birth, 
And  told  me  that  by  Water  I  should  die. 
Yet  let  not  this  make  thee  he  bloody-minded  : 
Thy  name  is  Gaultier,  being  rightly  sounded. 

Whit.  Gaultier  or  Walter,  which  it  is  I  care  not: 
Ne'er  yet  did  base  dishonour  blur  our  name, 
But  with  our  sword  we  wiped  away  the  blot. 
Therefore  when,  merchant-like,  I  sell  revenge. 
Broke  be  my  sword,  my  arms  torn  and  defaced. 
And  I  proclaimed  a  coward  through  the  world ! 

\_Lay8  hold  on  Suffolk. 
Stef,  Stay,  Whitmore :   for  thy  prisoner  is  a 
prince : 
The  Duke  of  Suffolk,  William  de  la  Poole. 
WhU.  The  Duke  of  Suffolk  muffled  up  in  rags ! 
Suf,  Ay,  but  these  rags  are  no  part  of  the 
duke : 
Jove  sometime  went  disguised,  and  why  not  I  ? 
Cap.  But  Jove  was  never  slain,  as  tliou  shalt  be. 
Suf.  Obscure  and  lowly  swain,  King  Henry's 
blood, 
The  honourable  blood  of  Lancaster, 
Must  not  be  shed  by  such  a  jaded  groom. 
Hast  thou  not  kissed  thy  hand  and  held  my  stirrup : 
Bareheaded  plodded  by  my  foot- cloth  mule. 
And  thought  thee  happy  when  I  shook  my  head  ? 
How  often  hast  thou  waited  at  my  cup. 
Fed  from  my  trencher,  kneeled  down  at  the  board. 
When  I  have  feasted  with  Queen  Margaret  ? 
Remember  it,  and  let  it  make  thee  crestfallen : 
Ay,  and  allay  this  thy  abortive  pride. 
How  in  our  voiding  lobby  hast  thou  stood, 
And  duly  waited  for  my  coming  forth  ? 
This  hand  of  mine  h^th  writ  in  thy  behalf. 
And  therefore  shall  it  charm  thy  riotous  tongue. 
WhU.  Speak,  captain,  shall  I  stab  the  forlorn 

swain  ? 
Cap.  First  let  my  words  stab  him,  as  he  hath 

me 
Suf.  Base  slave !  thy  words  are  blunt,  and  so 

art  thou. 
Cap.  Convey  him  hence,  and  on  our  long- 
boat's side 
Strike  off  his  head. 
Suf.  Thou  dar'st  not  for  thy  own. 

Cap.  Yes,  Poole. 
Suf  Poole? 

Cap.  Poole :  Sir  Poole :  lord ! 


Ay,  kennel,  puddle,  sink !  whose  filth  and  dirt 
Troubles  the  silver  spring  where  England  drinks. 
Now  will  I  dam  up  this  thy  yawning  mouth. 
For  swallowing  the  treasure  of  the  realm : 
Thy  lips,  that  kissed  the  queen,  shall  sweep  the 

ground ; 
And  thou,  that  smil'dst  at  good  Duke  Humphrey's 

death. 
Against  the  senseless  winds  shalt  grin  in  vain. 
Who  in  contempt  shall  hiss  at  thee  again : 
And  wedded  be  thou  to  the  hags  of  hell. 
For  daring  to  affy  a  mighty  lord 
Unto  the  daughter  of  a  worthless  king. 
Having  neither  subject,  wealth,  nor  diadem. 
By  devilish  policy  art  thou  grown  great. 
And,  like  ambitious  Sylla,  overgorged 
With  gobbets  of  thy  mother's  bleeding  heart. 
By  thee  Anjou  and  Maine  were  sold  to  France : 
Tlie  false  revolting  Normans  thorough  thee 
Disdain  to  call  us  lord :  and  Picardy 
Hath  slain  their  governors,  surprised  our  forts, 
And  sent  the  ragged  soldiers  wounded  home. 
The  princely  Warwick  and  the  Nevils  all, 
Whose  dreadful  swords  were  never  drawn  in  vain. 
As  hating  thee,  are  rising  up  in  arms : 
And  now  the  house  of  York,  thrust  from  the  crown 
By  shameful  murder  of  a  guiltless  king 
And  lofty  proud  encroaching  tyranny. 
Bums  with  revenging  fire ;  whose  hopeful  colours 
Advance  our  half-faced  sun,  striving  to  shine ; 
Under  the  which  is  writ  *•  Invitis  nubibus." 
The  commons  here  in  Kent  are  up  in  arms : 
And,  to  conclude,  reproach  and  beggary 
Is  crept  into  the  palace  of  our  king : 
And  all  by  thee. — Away  !  convey  him  hence. 

Suf.  O  that  I  were  a  god,  to  shoot  forth  thunder 
Upon  these  paltry,  servile,  abject  drudges ! 
Small  things  make  base  men  proud :  this  villain 

here. 
Being  captain  of  a  pinnace,  threatens  more 
Than  Bargulus,  the  strong  lUyrian  pirate. 
Drones  suck  not  eagles'  blood,  but  rob  beehives. 
It  is  impossible  that  I  should  die 
By  such  a  lowly  vassal  as  thyself: 
Thy  words  move  rage  and  not  remorse  in  me. 
I  go  of  message  from  the  queen  to  France : 
I  charge  thee  waft  me  safely  cross  the  channel. 
Cap,  Walter, — 
WhU,  Come,  Suffolk,  I  must  waft  thee  to  thy 

death. 
Suf.  "  Pen 6  gelidus  timor  occupat  artus :" — 

't  is  thee  I  fear. 
WhU.  Thou  shalt  have  cause  to  fear  before  I 

leave  thee. 
What  are  ye  daunted  now  ?  now  will  ye  stoop  ? 
Iti  Gent.  Mygraciouslord,  entreat  him,  speak 

him  fair. 
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Suf.  Suffolk 's  imperial  tongue  is  stern  and  rough, 
Used  to  command,  untaught  to  plead  for  favour. 
Far  be  it  we  should  honour  such  as  these 
With  humble  suit :  no,  rather  let  my  head 
Stoop  to  the  block  than  these  knees  bow  to  any, 
Save  to  the  God  of  heaven  and  to  my  king ; 
And  sooner  dance  upon  a  bloody  pole 
Than  stand  uncovered  to  the  vulgar  groom. 
True  nobility  is  exempt  from  fear : — 
More  can  1  bear  than  you  dare  execute. 

Cap.  H  ale  him  away,  and  let  him  talk  no  more. 

Suf.  Come,  soldiers,  shew  what  cruelty  ye  can, 
That  this  my  death  may  never  be  forgot! 
Great  men  oft  die  by  vile  Bezonians : 
A  Roman  sworder  and  banditto  slave 
Murdered  sweet  TuUy ;  Brutus'  bastard  hand 
Stabbed  Julius  Caesar ;  savage  islanders, 
Pompey  the  great :  and  Suffolk  dies  by  pirates. 
\_Exit  Suffolk,  with  Whitmore  and  others. 

Cap.  A  nd  as  for  these  whose  ransom  we  have  set, 
It  is  our  pleasure  one  of  them  depart : — 
Therefore  come  you  with  us,  and  let  him  go. 

\^Exeunt  all  but  the  first  Gentleman. 

Re-enter  Whitmore,  with  Suffolk's  body. 

Whit.  There  let  his  head  and  lifeless  body  lie, 
Until  the  Queen  his  mistress  bury  it.  [Exit. 

1st  Gent.  O  barbarous  and  bloody  spectacle! 
His  body  will  I  bear  unto  the  King : 
If  he  revenge  it  not,  yet  will  his  friends ; 
So  will  the  Queen,  that  living  held  him  dear. 

[Exity  with  the  body. 


Scene  II. — Blackheath. 

Enter  George  Bevis  and  John  Holland. 

Geo.  Come,  and  get  thee  a  sword,  though  made 
of  a  lath  :  they  have  been  up  these  two  days. 

John.  They  have  the  more  need  to  sleep  now, 
then. 

Geo.  I  tell  thee.  Jack  Cade  the  clothier  means 
to  dress  the  commonwealth,  and  turn  it,  and  set 
a  new  nap  upon  it. 

John.  So  he  had  need,  for  'tis  threadbare. 
Well  I  say  it  was  never  merry  world  in  England 
since  gentlemen  came  up. 

Geo.  O  miserable  age !  Virtue  is  not  regarded 
in  handicraftsmen. 

John.  The  nobility  think  scorn  to  go  in  leather 
aprons. 

Geo.  Nay  more,  the  king's  council  are  no  good 
workmen. 

John.  True.  And  yet  it  is  said,  '*  Labour  in 
thy  vocation :"  which  is  as  much  to  say  as,  "  let 
the  magbtrates  be  labouring  men :"  and  therefore 
should  we  be  magistrates. 


Geo.  Thou  hast  hit  it :  for  there 's  no  better  sign 
of  a  brave  mind  than  a  hard  hand. 

John,  I  see  them,  I  see  them !  There 's  Best's 
son,  the  tanner  of  Wingham,  -- 

Geo.  He  shall  have  the  skins  of  our  enemies 
to  make  dog's  leather  of. 

John.  And  Dick  the  butcher, — 

Geo.  Then  is  sin  struck  down  like  an  ox,  aiid 
iniquity's  throat  cut  like  a  calf's. 

John.  And  Smith  the  weaver. 

Geo.  Argo,  their  thread  of  life  is  spun. 

John.  Come,  come,  let 's  fall  in  with  them. 

Drum,     Enter  Cade,  Dick  the  butc/ter,  Smith 
the  weaver,  and  others  in  great  number. 

Cade.  We  John  Cade,  so  termed  of  our  supposed 
father, — 

Dick.  Or  rather,  of  stealing  a  cade  of  herringf. 

lAnde, 

Cade.  — for  our  enemies  shall  fail  before  us, 
inspired  with  the  spirit  of  putting  down  kings 
and  princes, — Command  silence. 

Dick.  Silence! 

Cade.  My  father  was  a  Mortimer, — 

Dick.  He  was  an  honest  man  and  a  good 
bricklayer.  [Aside. 

Cade.  My  mother  a  Plantagenet, — 

Dick.  I  knew  her  well,  she  was  a  midwife. 

[Ande, 

Cade.  My  wife  descended  of  the  Lacies, — 

Dick.  She  was  indeed  a  pedlar's  daughter,  and 
sold  many  laces.  [Aside. 

Smith.  But  now  of  late,  not  able  to  travel  with 
her  furred  pack,  she  washes  bucks  here  at  home. 

[Aside. 

Cade.  Therefore  am  I  of  an  honourable  house. 

Dick.  Ay,  by  my  faith,  the  field  is  honourable ; 
and  there  was  he  born,  under  a  hedge :  for  his 
father  had  never  a  house  but  the  cage.     [Ande. 

Cade.  Valiant  I  am. 

Smith.  'A  must  needs ;  for  beggary  is  valianL 

[Aside. 

Cade,  I  am  able  to  endure  much. 

Dick.  No  question  of  that ;  for  I  have  seen 
him  whipped  three  market  days  together. 

[Aside. 

Cade,  I  fear  neither  sword  nor  fire. 

Smith.  He  need  not  fear  the  sword,  for  liis 
coat  is  of  proof.  [Aside. 

Dick.  But  methinks  he  should  stand  in  fear  of 
fire,  being  burnt  i'  the  hand  for  stealing;  of  sheep. 

[Aside. 

Cade.  Be  brave,  then;  for  your  captain  is 
brave,**,  and  vows  reformation.  There  shall  be 
in  England  seven  halfpenny  loaves  sold  for  a 
penny;  the  three-hooped  pot  shall  have  ten 
hoops ;  and  I  will  make  it  felony  to  drink  small 
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httr:  ill  the  realm  shall  be  in  common,  and  in 
Chupiide  ihall  mj  palfrey  go  to  grus.  And 
when  I  un  king  (ai  lung  I  will  be), — 
jIIL  God  iBTe  your  msjeaty  I 
Cade.  I  thank  jou,  good  people : — there  ihall 
be  no  money;  tU  ihdl  eat  and  drink  on  my 
More :  and  1  will  apparel  them  all  in  one  lirery , 
that  they  may  agree  like  brothen,  and  worihip 
me  their  lord. 

Diei.  The  fint  thing  we  do,  let'i  kill  all  Ihe 
UByen, 

Cade.  Nay,  that  I  mean  to  do.  Ig  not  this  a 
Iimealable  thing,  that  of  the  «kin  of  an  innocent 
lamb  ihould  be  made  parchment:  that  parch- 
mtat,  being  icribbled  o'er,  should  undo  a  man  1 
Some  lay  the  bee  stings:  but  I  say  'tis  the 
^e'l  wax;  for  I  did  but  seal  once  to  a  thing, 
and  I  was  never  mine  own  man  since. — How 
■WW;  who's  there f 


Enltr  lomi,  bringing  in  the  Clerk  of  Chathah. 

Smith.  The  Clerk  of  Chatham :  he  can  write 
and  read,  and  cast  accompt. 

Ca<fc.  O  monstrous! 

Smith.  We  took  him  setting  of  boys'  copies. 

Cadt.  Here 's  a  villain ! 

Smith.  H  'as  a  book  in  his  pocltet  with  red 
letters  in '1. 

Cadt.  Nay,  then  he  is  a  conjuror, 

Diek.  Nay,  he  can  make  obligations  and  write 
court-hand. 

Cade.  I  am  sorry  for't ;  the  man  is  a  proper 
men,  on  mine  honour :  unless  1  dnd  him  guilty 
he  aliall  not  die. — Come  hither,  sirrah,  I  must 
examine  thee :  what  is  thj  name  ? 

Cletk.  Emmanuel. 

Diet.  They  use  to  write  it  on  ihe  top  of  letters : 
— T  will  go  hard  with  you. 

Cade.  Let  me  alone : — Dost  thou  use  to  write 
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lliy  name?  or  hast  tlioii  a  mark  lo  Lliyself,  like 
an  honest  plain-dealing  man  I 

Cleri.  Sir,  I  thank  God  I  have  been  so  well 
brought  up  tljiit  I  can  write  my  name. 

jIII.  He  hath  confessed:  away  with  him;  he's 
a  villniil  and  a  traitor. 

Ciide.  Awny  with  him,  I  say:  hang  him  with 
his  pen  end  inkhom  about  his  neek. 

lEitiint  tomt  with  the  Clerk. 

Enter  Mccuael. 
Mich.  Where's  our  general? 
Citde.   Here  I  am,  thou  particular  fellow. 
aiiek.    Fly,  fly,  fly!  Sir  Humphrey  Stafford 
and  his  brother  are  hard  by,   with  the  king's 

Cads.  Stand,  villain,  stand,  or  I  '11  fell  tliee 
down.  He  shall  he  encountered  with  a  man  as 
good  as  himself:  he  is  but  a  knight,  is  'a? 

Mich.  No. 

Caiie.  To  equal  hini,  I  will  make  myeelf  a 
knight  prpsetitly :— Rise  np,  Sir  John  Mortimer. 
Now  have  at  him. 

Enter  Sta  Humphrey  Stafford,  and  William 

hit  brother,  with  drum  and  t'orct'S. 
Staff.  Rebellious  hinds,  the  filth  and  scum  of 
Kent, 
Marked  for  the  gallows,  lay  your  weapons  down, 
Home  to  yoiir  cottages,  forsake  this  groom : 
The  King  is  merciful,  if  you  revolt. 

W.  Slaf.  But  angry,  wrathful,  and  inclined  to 

If  you  go  forward:  therefore  yield,  or  die. 

Cm/r.  As  for  thesesilken-coated  slaves,  I  pass  not: 
It  is  lo  you,  good  people,  that  I  speak. 
O'er  whom  in  time  to  come  I  hope  to  reign : 
For  I  am  rightful  heir  unto  the  crown. 

Staf.  Villain,  thy  father  was  a  plasterer; 
And  thou  thyself  a  shearman,  art  thou  not? 

Cade.  And  Adam  was  a  gardener. 

W.  Slaf.  And  what  of  that? 

(Utde.  Marry,  this : — Edmund  Mortimer,  Earl 
of  March, 
Married  the  Duke  of  Clarence'  daughter:  did  he 
not? 

W.  Slaf.  Ay,  sir. 

Cade.  By  her  he  had  two  children  at  one  hirth. 

If  .<!f«f   That '.  r.lu 

stion :  but  I  say  'tis  true. 

itolen  away  - 
and  parentage. 


:  therefore  he  ihall  be 


Smith.  Sir,  he  made  a  chimney  in  ray  father's 
house,  and  the  bricks  are  alive  at  this  day  to 
testify  it :  therefore  deny  it  not 

Staf.   And  will  you  credit  this  base  drudge's 

That  speaks  he  knows  not  what? 

jIU.  Ay,  marry  will  we :  therefore  get  ye  gone. 

W.  Staf  Jack  Cade,  the  Duke  of  York  hath 
taught  you  this. 

Cade.  He  Ilea,  for  I  invented  ilmyself.  [Aide.] 
— Go  to,  sirrah :  Tell  the  King  from  me,  that, 
for  his  father's  sake,  Henry  the  fifth  (in  whose 
lime  boy  a  went  to  span-counter  for  French 
crowns),  I  am  content  he  shall  reign :  but  I  'II 
he  protector  over  him. 

Dick.  And  furthermore,  we  11  have  the  l.ord 
Say's  head,  for  selling  the  dukedom  of  Maine. 

Cade.  And  good  reason ;  for  thereby  is  England 
maimed,  and  fain  to  go  with  a  staff,  but  that  my 
puissance  holds  it  up.  Fellow  kings,  I  tell  you 
that  that  LordSay  hath  gelded  the  commonwealth 
and  made  it  an  eunuch :  and  more  than  that,  be 
can  speak  French  ;  and  therefore  he  U  a  traitor. 

Slaf.  O  gross  and  miserable  ignorance  ! 

Cade.  Nay,  answer  if  you  can  : — The  French- 
men are  our  enemies :  go  to,  then,  I  ask  but  this: 
Can  lie  that  speaks  with  the  tongue  of  an  enemy 
he  a  good  counsellor  or  no? 

AU.  No,  no;  and  therefore  we 'II  have  his  bead. 

W.  Slaf.  Well,  aecing  geutte  words  will  not 
prevail. 
Assail  them  with  an  army  of  the  King. 

5ia/.,Herald,aBray:  and,  throughout  every  town. 
Proclaim  them  traitors  that  are  up  with  Cade ; 
That  those  which  fly  before  the  battle  ends 
May,  ever  in  their  wives'  and  children's  sight. 
Be  hanged  up  for  example  at  their  doorv: — 
And  you  that  be  the  King's  friends,  follow  me. 
{^Extitnt  the  two  STAFVoans  and  Forces. 

Cade.  And  you  that  love  the  commons,  follow  me. 
Now  shew  yourselves  men ;   't  is  for  liberty. 
We  will  not  leave  one  lord,  one  gentleman : 
Spare  none  but  such  as  go  in  clouted  shoon ; 
For  they  are  thrifty  honest  men,  and  such 
As  would  (but  that  they  dare  not)  take  our  paita. 

i>jci.They  are  all  in  order,  and  march  toward  ns. 

Cade.  But  then  are  we  in  order  when  we  are 
most  out  of  order.  Come,  march  forward.  [EzeniU. 


Scene  lit. — Another  part  0/ Blackheath. 


Cade.  Where 's  Dick,  the  butcher  of  Aahford  ? 

Dick.   Here,  sir. 

Cade.   Tliey  fell  before  thee  like  sheep  and 
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oxen,  and  thou  behavedst  thyself  as  if  thou  hadst 
been  in  thine  own  slaughter-house:  therefore 
thus  will  I  reward  thee: — the  Lent  shall  be  as 
long  again  as  it  is ;  and  thou  shalt  have  a  license 
to  kill  for  a  hundred  lacking  one. 

Dick.  I  desire  no  more. 

Cade.  And,  to  speak  truth,  thou  descrvest  no 
less.  This  monument  of  the  victory  will  I  bear : 
and  the  bodies  shall  be  dragged  at  my  horse' 
heels  till  I  do  come  to  London,  where  we  will 
have  the  mayor's  sword  borne  before  us. 

Dick.  If  we  mean  to  thrive  and  do  good, 
break  open  the  gaols  and  let  out  tlie  prisoners. 

Cade,  Fear  not  that ;  I  warrant  thee.  Come, 
let's  march  towards  London.  ^Exeunt. 


Scene  IV. — London.     j1  Boom  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Kino  Henry,  reading  a  supplication ; 
ike  Duke  op  Buckingham  and  Lord  Say 
tPi'M  him;  at  a  distance,  Queen  Margaret, 
mourning  over  Suffolk's  head, 

Q.  Mar.  Oft  have  I  heard  that  grief  softens 
the  mind. 
And  makes  it  fearful  and  degenerate : 
Think  therefore  on  revenge,  and  cease  to  weep. 
But  who  can  cease  to  weep,  and  look  on  this  ? 
Here  may  his  head  lie  on  my  throbbing  breast : 
But  where 's  the  body  that  I  should  embrace  ? 

Buck.  What  answer  makes  your  grace  to  the 
rebels'  supplication  ? 

K.  Hen.  I  '11  send  some  holy  bishop  to  entreat : 
For  God  forbid  so  many  simple  souls 
Should  perish  by  the  sword !     And  I  myself. 
Rather  than  bloody  war  should  cut  them  short. 
Will  parley  with  Jack  Cade  their  general. — 
But  stay,  I  '11  read  it  over  once  again. 

Q.  Afar.    Ah,  barbarous  villains  I    hath  this 
lovely  face 
Ruled  like  a  wandering  planet  over  me ; 
And  could  it  not  enforce  them  to  relent 
That  were  unworthy  to  behold  the  same  ? 

K.  Hen.  Lord  Say,  Jack  Cade  hath  sworn  to 
have  thy  head* 

Say.  Ay,  but  I  hope  your  highness  shall  have  his. 

K.  Hen.  How  now,  madam  7 
Still  lamenting  and  mourning  for  Suffolk's  death  ? 
I  fear,  my  love,  if  that  I  had  been  dead. 
Thou  wouldst  not  have  mourned  so  much  for  me. 

Q.  Mar.  No,  my  love ;  I  should  not  mourn, 
but  die  for  thee. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

K.  Hen.  How  now :  what  news  7  why  com'st 

thou  in  such  haste  ? 
Meu,  The  rebels  are  in  South  wark :  fly,  my  lord ! 


Jack  Cade  proclaims  himself  Lord  Mortimer, 

Descended  from  the  Duke  of  Clarence'  house ; 

And  calls  your  grace  usurper  openly, 

And  vows  to  crown  himself  in  Westminster. 

His  army  is  a  ragged  multitude 

Of  hinds  and  peasants,  rude  and  merciless. 

Sir  Humphrey  Stafford's  and  his  brother's  death 

Hath  given  them  heart  and  courage  to  proceed : 

AH  scholars,  lawyers,  courtiers,  gentlemen. 

They  call  false  caterpillars,  and  intend  their  death. 

K.  Hen.   O  graceless  men !    they  know  not 
what  they  do. 

Buck.  My  gracious  lord,  retire  to  Kenilworth 
Until  a  power  be  raised  to  put  them  down. 

Q.  Mar.  Ah !  were  the  Duke  of  Suffolk  now 
alive. 
These  Kentish  rebels  would  be  soon  appeased. 

K.  Hen.  Lord  Say,  the  traitors  hate  thee ; 
Therefore  away  with  us  to  Kenilworth. 

Say.    So   might  your   grace's   person  be  in 
danger : 
The  sight  of  me  is  odious  in  their  eyes  : 
And  therefore  in  this  city  will  I  stay. 
And  live  alone  as  secret  as  I  may. 

Enter  another  Messenger. 

2nd  Mess.   Jack  Cade  hath  gotten  London- 
bridge : 
The  citizens  fly  and  forsake  their  houses. 
The  rascal  people,  thirsting  after  prey. 
Join  with  the  traitor ;  and  they  jointly  swear 
To  spoil  the  city  and  your  royal  courL 

Buck.  Then  linger  not,  my  lord :  away,  take 

horse. 
K.  If  en.    Come,  Margaret :    God,  our  hope, 

will  succour  us. 
Q.  Mar.  My  hope  is  gone  now  Suffolk  is  de- 
ceased. 
'  K.  Hen.  Farewell,  my  lord  (to  Lord  Say)  : 
trust  not  the  Kentish  rebels. 
Buck.  Trust  nobody,  for  fear  you  be  betrayed. 
Say.  The  trust  I  have  is  in  mine  innocence ; 
And  therefore  am  I  bold  and  resolute.  [^Exeunt. 


Scene  V. — The  same.     The  Tower. 

EtUer  Lord  Scales  and  others,  on  the  walls. 
Then  enter  certain  Citizens  below. 

Scales.  How  now  :  is  Jack  Cade  slain  ? 

1st.  at.  No,  my  lord,  nor  likely  to  be  slain  : 
for  they  have  won  the  bridge,  killing  all  those 
that  withstand  thetn.  The  lord  mayor  craves 
aid  of  your  honour  from  the  Tower,  to  defend 
the  city  from  the  rebels. 

Scales.  Such  aid  as  I  can  spare  you  shall 
command ; 
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But  I  am  troubled  here  with  them  myself: 
The  rebels  have  assayed  to  win  the  Tower. 
But  get  you  to  Smithfield  and  gather  head, 
And  thither  will  I  send  you  Matthew  Gough. 
Fight  for  your  King,  your  country,  and  your  lives : 
And  so  farewell,  for  I  must  hence  again.  lExeunt. 


Scene  VI. — The  same.     Cannon-street. 

Enter  Jack  Cade  and  his  Followers.   He  strikes 
his  staff  on  Lundon-stone 

Cade.  Now  is  Mortimer  lord  of  this  city.  And 
here,  sitting  upon  London-stone,  I  charge  and 
command  that,  of  the  city's  cost,  the  pissing- 
conduit  run  nothing  but  claret  wine  this  first 
year  of  our  reign.  And  now  henceforward 
it  shall  be  treason  for  any  that  calls  me  other 
than  Lord  Mortimer. 

Enter  a  Soldier,  running. 

Sold,  Jack  Cade,  Jack  Cade  I 

Cade.  Knock  him  down  there.  [They  kill  him. 

Smith.  If  this  fellow  be  wise  he  '11  never  call 
you  Jack  Cade  more :  I  think  he  hath  a  very 
fair  warning. 

Dick.  My  lord,  there 's  an  army  gathered 
together  in  Smithfield. 

Cade.  Come  then,  let's  go  fight  with  them. 
But  first  go  and  set  London-bridge  on  fire  :  and, 
if  you  can,  burn  down  the  Tower  too.  Come, 
let 's  away.  [Exeunt, 


Scene  VII. — The  same.     Smithfield. 

Alarum.  Enter ^  on  one  side,  Cade  and  his 
Company ;  on  the  other.  Citizens,  and  the 
King's  Forces,  headed  by  Matthew  Gougu. 
7'hey  fight :  the  Citizens  are  routed,  and 
Matthew  Gouoh  is  slain. 

Cade.  So,  sirs ! — Now  go  some  and  pull  down 
the  Savoy;  others  to  the  inns  of  court:  down 
with  them  all. 

jDic^.  I  have  a  suit  unto  your  lordship. 

Cade.  Be  it  a  lordship,  thou  shalt  have  it  for 
that  word. 

Dick.  Only  that  the  laws  of  England  may 
come  out  of  your  mouth. 

John.  Mass,  't  will  be  sore  law,  then :  for  he 
was  thrust  in  the  mouth  with  a  spear,  and  'tis 
not  whole  yet,  lAside. 

6mith,  Nay,  John,  it  will  be  stinking  law: 
for  his  breath  stinks  with  eating  toasted  cheese. 

[Aside. 

Cade.  I  have  thought  upon  it ;  it  shall  be  so. 


Away,  bum  all  the  records  of  the  realm:  my 
mouth  shall  be  the  parliament  of  England. 

John.  Then  we  are  like  to  have  biting  statutes, 
unless  his  teeth  be  pulled  out.  [Atidt* 

Cade.  And  henceforward  all  things  shall  be  in 
common. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.  My  lord,  a  prize,  a  prize!  Here's  the 
Lord  Say,  which  sold  the  towns  in  France:  he 
that  made  us  pay  one-and-twenty  fifteens,  and 
one  shilling  to  the  pound,  the  last  subsidy. 

Enter  George  Bevis,  with  the  Lord  Sat. 

Cade.  Well,  he  shall  be  beheaded  for  it  ten 
times. — Ah,  thou  say,  thou  serge,  nay,  thou 
buckram  lord !  now  art  thou  within  point-blank 
of  our  jurisdiction  regal.  What  canst  thou 
answer  to  my  majesty,  for  giving  up  of  Normandy 
unto  Monsieur  Basimecu  the  Dauphin  of  France? 
Be  it  known  unto  thee  by  these  presence,  even 
the  presence  of  Lord  Mortimer,  that  I  am  tlie 
besom  that  must  sweep  the  court  clean  of  such 
filth  as  thou  art.  Thou  hast  most  traitorously 
corrupted  the  youth  of  the  realm,  in  erecting  a 
grammar-school :  and  whereas,  before,  our  fore- 
fathers had  no  other  books  but  the  score  and  the 
tally,  thou  hast  caused  printing  to  be  used ;  and, 
contrary  to  the  King,  his  crown  and  dignity, 
thou  hast  built  a  paper-mill.  It  will  be  proved 
to  thy  face  that  thou  hast  men  about  thee  that 
usually  talk  of  a  noun  and  a  verb,  and  such 
abominable  words  as  no  christian  ear  can  endure 
to  hear.  Thou  hast  appointed  justices  of  peace, 
to  call  poor  men  before  them  about  matters  they 
were  not  able  to  answer.  Moreover  thou  hast 
put  them  in  prison,  and  because  they  could  not 
read  thou  hast  hanged  them:  when,  indeed, 
only  for  that  cause  they  have  been  most  worthy 
to  live.  Thou  dost  ride  on  a  foot-cloth,  dost 
thou  not? 

Say.  What  of  that? 

Cade.  Marry,  thou  oughtest  not  to  let  thy 
horse  wear  a  cloak  when  honester  men  than 
thou  go  in  their  hose  and  doublets. 

Dick.  And  work  in  their  shirt  too :  as  myself, 
for  example,  that  am  a  butcher. 

Say.  You  men  of  Kent, — 

Dick.  What  say  you  of  Kent? 

Say.  Nothing  but  this :  't  is  *'6ofta  terra^  mala 
gens,** 

Cade.  Away  with  him,  away  with  him!  be 
speaks  Latin. 

Say.  Hear  me  but  speak,  and  bear  me  where 
you  will. 
Kent,  in  the  commentanes  Csesar  writ. 
Is  termed  the  civil 'st  place  of  all  this  isle : 
Sweet  is  the  country,  because  full  of  riches; 
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The  people  liberal,  valiant,  active,  wealthy : 
Which  makes  me  hope  you  are  not  void  of  pity. 
I  sold  not  Maine,  I  lost  not  Normandy : 
Yet  to  recover  them  would  lose  my  life. 
Justice  with  favour  have  I  always  done : 
Prayers  and  tears  have  moved  me,  gifts  could  never. 
When  have  I  aught  exacted  at  your  hands, 
Kent  to  maintain,  the  King,  the  realm,  and  you  ? 
Large  gills  have  I  bestowed  on  learned  clerks, 
Because  my  book  preferred  me  to  the  King : 
And  seeing  ignorance  is  the  curse  of  God, 
Knowledge  the  wing  wherewith  we  fly  to  heaven. 
Unless  you  be  possessed  with  devilish  spirits, 
You  cannot  but  forbear  to  murder  me. 
This  tongue  hath  parleyed  unto  foreign  kings 
For  your  behoof, — 

Cade.  Tut !   when  struck'st  thou  one  blow  in 
the  field  ? 
Say.  Great  men  have  reachuig  hands:    oft 
have  I  struck 
Those  that  I  never  saw,  and  struck  them  dead. 

Geo.   O  monstrous  coward!    what,  to  come 
behind  folks? 
Say.  These  cheeks  are  pale  for  watching  for 

your  good. 
Cade.  Give  him  a  box  o*the  ear,  and  that 
will  make  'em  red  again. 
Say.   Long  sitting  to  determine  poor  men's 
causes 
Hath  made  me  full  of  sickness  and  diseases. 

Cade.  Ye  shall  have  a  hempen  caudle,  then, 
and  the  pap  of  a  hatchet 
Diek.  Why  dost  thou  quiver,  man  ? 
Say.  The  palsy,  and  not  fear,  provoketh  me. 
Cade.  Nay,  he  nods  at  us :  as  who  should  say, 
"  I  '11  be  even  with  you."     I  '11  see  if  his  head 
will  stand  steadier  on  a  pole  or  no :  take  him 
away,  and  behead  him. 

Say.  Tell  me  wherein  I  have  ofiended  most : 
Have  I  affected  wealth  or  honour  ?  speak : 
Are  my  chests  filled  up  with  extorted  gold? 
Is  my  apparel  sumptuous  to  behold  ? 
Whom  have  I  injured,  that  ye  seek  my  death  ? 
These  hands  are  free  from  guiltless-blood  shedding; 
This   breast    from    harbouring    foul    deceitful 

thoughts. 
0  let  me  live ! 

Cade.  1  feel  remorse  in  myself  with  his  words : 
hut  I  '11  bridle  it :  he  shall  die  an  it  be  but  for 
pleading  so  well  for  his  life.  Away  with  him ! 
he  has  a  familiar  under  his  tongue ;  he  speaks 
not  0*  God's  name*  Go,  take  him  away  I  say, 
and  strike  off  his  head  presently ;  and  then  break 
into  his  son-in-law's  house.  Sir  James  Cromer, 
and  strike  off  his  head ;  and  bring  them  both 
upon  two  poles  hither. 
All,  It  shall  be  done. 


Say.  Ah,  countrymen!    if,  when  you  make 
your  prayers, 
God  should  be  so  obdurate  as  yourselves, 
How  would  it  fare  with  your  departed  souls  ? 
And  therefore  yet  relent,  and  save  my  life. 

Catie.  Away  with  him,  and  do  as  I  command 
ye.  {^Exeunt  some  wUh  LoKD  Say.'}  The  proudest 
peer  in  the  realm  shall  not  wear  a  head  on  his 
shoulders  unless  he  pay  me  tribute :  there  shall 
not  a  maid  be  married  but  she  shall  pay  to  me 
her  maidenhead  ere  they  have  it.  Men  shall 
hold  me  in  capUe :  and  we  charge  and  command 
that  their  wives  be  as  free  as  heart  can  wish  or 
tongue  can  tell. 

Dick.  My  lord,  when  shall  we  go  to  Cheapside 
and  take  up  commodities  upon  our  bills  ? 

Cade.  Marry,  presently. 

AU.  O  brave ! 

Re-enter  Rebels,  tvith  the  heads  of  Lord  Say 
and  his  Son-in-law. 

Cade.  But  is  not  this  braver  ? — Let  them  kiss 
one  another,  for  they  loved  well  when  they  were 
alive.  Now  part  them  again,  lest  they  consult 
about  the  giving  up  of  some  more  towns  in 
France.  Soldiers,  defer  the  spoil  of  the  city  until 
night :  for  with  these  borne  before  us,  instead  of 
maces,  will  we  ride  through  the  streets ;  and  at 
every  comer  have  them  kiss. — Away !  \_Exeunt, 


Scene  VIII. — ^Southwark. 

Alarum.    Enter  Cade  and  all  his  Rabblement. 

Cade,  Up  Fish-street;  down  St.  Magnus' 
corner !  kill  and  knock  down ;  throw  them  into 
Thames!  {_A  parley  sounded,  then  a  retreat.} 
What  noise  is  this  I  hear  ?  Dare  any  be  so 
bold  to  sound  retreat  or  parley,  when  I  command 
them  kill? 

Enter  Buckinoham  and  Old  Clifford,  with 

Forces. 

Buck.  Ay,  here  they  be  that  dare  and  will 
disturb  thee . 
Know,  Cade,  we  come  ambassadors  from  the  King 
Unto  the  commons,  whom  thou  hast  misled : 
And  here  pronounce  free  pardon  to  them  all 
That  will  forsake  thee,  and  go  home  in  peace. 

Clif.  What  say  ye,  countrymen  ?  will  ye  relent, 
And  yield  to  mercy  whilst 't  is  offered  you ; 
Or  let  a  rabble  lead  you  to  your  deaths? 
Who  loves  the  King  and  will  embrace  his  pardon 
Fling  up  his  cap,  and  say  "  God  save  his  Majesty ! " 
Who  hateth  him  and  honours  not  his  father, 
Henry  the  fifth,  that  made  all  France  to  quake. 
Shake  he  his  weapon  at  us,  and  pass  by. 
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AIL  God  save  the  King !  God  save  the  King  ! 

Cade.  What,  Buckingham  and  Clifford,  are 
ye  so  brave? — And  you  base  peasants,  do  ye 
believe  him?  will  you  needs  be  hanged  with 
your  pardons  about  your  necks?  Halh  my 
sword  therefore  broke  through  London  gates, 
that  you  should  leave  me  at  the  White  Hart  in 
Southwark?  I  thought  ye  would  never  have 
given  out  these  arms  till  you  had  recovered  your 
ancient  freedom  :  but  you  are  all  recreants  and 
dastards,  and  delight  to  live  in  slavery  to  the 
nobility.  Let  them  break  your  backs  with  bur- 
dens, take  your  houses  over  your  heads,  ravish 
your  wives  and  daughters  before  your  faces :  for 
me,  I  will  make  shift  for  one:  and  so,  God's 
curse  'light  upon  you  all ! 

AU,  We  '11  follow  Cade  ;  we  '11  follow  Cade ! 

Clif,  Is  Cade  the  son  of  Henry  the  fifth. 
That  thus  you  do  exclaim  you  '11  go  with  him  ? 
Will  he  conduct  you  through  the  heart  of  France, 
And  make  the  meanest  of  you  earls  and  dukes  ? 
Alas,  he  hath  no  home,  no  place  to  fly  to ; 
Nor  knows  he  how  to  live  but  by  the  spoil, 
Unless  by  robbing  of  your  friends  and  us. 
Wer't  not  a  shame  that,  whilst  you  live  at  jar. 
The  fearful  French,  whom  you  late  vanquished, 
Should  make  a  start  o'er  seas,  and  vanquish  you? 
Methinks  already,  in  this  civil  broil, 
I  see  them  lording  it  in  London  streets. 
Crying  "  VillageoisV  unto  all  they  meet. 
Better  ten  thousand  base-born  Cades  miscarry, 
Than  you  should  stoop  unto  a  Frenchman's  mercy. 
To  France,  to  France  I  and  get  what  you  have  lost : 
Spare  England,  for  it  is  your  native  coast. 
Henry  hath  money ;  you  are  strong  and  manly : 
God  on  our  side,  doubt  not  of  victory. 

AU,  A  Clifford;  a  Clifford!  We'll  follow  the 
King  and  Clifford ! 

Cade.  Was  ever  feather  so  lightly  blown  to 
and  fro  as  this  multitude  I  The  name  of  Henry 
the  fifth  hales  them  to  an  hundred  mischiefs, 
and  makes  them  leave  me  desolate.  I  see  them 
lay  their  heads  together  to  surprise  me:  my 
sword  make  way  for  me,  for  here  is  no  staying. 
—  In  despight  of  the  devils  and  hell,  have 
through  the  very  midst  of  you!  and  heavens 
and  honour  be  witness  that  no  want  of  resolution 
in  me,  but  only  my  followers'  base  and  igno- 
minious treasons,  makes  me  betake  me  to  my 
heels.  [Exii. 

Buck.  What,  is  he  fled  ?  go  some  and  follow 
him: 
And  he  that  brings  his  head  unto  the  King 
Shall  have  a  thousand  crowns  for  his  reward. — 

[Exeunt  tome  of  them. 
Follow  me,  soldiers :  we  '11  devise  a  mean 
To  reconcile  you  all  unto  the  King.       {^Exeunt, 


Scene  IX. — Kenil worth  Castle. 

Enter   King   Henry,  Queen   Margaret,  and 
Somerset,  on  the  terrace  of  the  Cattle, 

K.  Hen,  Was  ever  king  that  'joyed  an  earthly 
throne, 
And  could  command  no  more  content  than  I  ? 
No  sooner  was  I  crept  out  of  my  cradle, 
But  I  was  made  a  king  at  nine  months  old. 
Was  never  subject  longed  to  be  a  king, 
As  I  do  long  and  wish  to  be  a  subject! 

Enter  Buckingham  and  Clifford. 

Buck.  Health  and  glad  tidings  to  your  majesty ! 
K.  lien.  Why,  Buckingham,  b  the  traitor  Cade 
surprised ; 
Or  is  he  but  retired  to  make  him  strong? 

Enter  below  a  great  number  of  Cade's  Followers, 
with  halters  about  their  necks, 

Clif.  He 's  fled,  my  lord,  and  all  his  powers  do 
yield ; 
And  humbly  thus,  with  halters  on  their  necks, 
Expect  your  highness'  doom  of  life  or  death. 

K.  Hen.  Then  heaven  set  ope  thy  everlasting 
gates, 
To  entertain  my  vows  of  thanks  and  praise ! — 
Soldiers,  this  day  have  you  redeemed  your  lives, 
And  shewed  how  well  you  love  your  prince  and 

country : 
Continue  still  in  this  so  good  a  mind. 
And  Henry,  though  he  be  unfortimate, 
Assure  yourselves  will  never  be  unkind. 
And  so,  with  thanks  and  pardon  to  you  aU, 
I  do  dismiss  you  to  your  several  countries. 

AU,  God  save  the  King !  God  save  the  King! 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.  Please  it  your  grace  to  be  adv^rtis^d 
The  Duke  of  York  is  newly  come  from  Ireland; 
And  with  a  puissant  and  a  mighty  power, 
Of  gallowglasses  and  stout  kernes, 
Is  marching  hitherward  in  proud  array : 
And  still  proclaimeth,  as  he  comes  along. 
His  arms  are  only  to  remove  from  tliee 
The  Duke  of  Somerset,  whom  he  terms  a  traitor. 

K.  Hen,  Thus  stands  my  state  'twixt  Cade 
and  York  distressed : 
Like  to  a  ship  that,  having  'scaped  a  tempest. 
Is  straightway  calmed  and  boarded  with  a  pirate. 
But  now  is  Cade  driven  back,  his  men  dispersed: 
And  now  is  York  in  arms  to  second  him. — 
I  pray  thee,  Buckingham,  go  forth  and  meet  him, 
And  ask  him  what 's  the  reason  of  these  arms. 
Tell  him  I  '11  send  Duke  Edmund  to  the  Tower: — 
And,  Somerset,  we  will  commit  thee  thither 
Until  his  army  be  dismissed  from  him. 
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Som.  My  lord, 
I  '11  yield  myself  to  prison  willingly. 
Or  tuilo  death,  to  do  niy  country  good. 

X,  Hen.  Inany  caaebenottooTougliin  termi: 
For  he  is  fietce,  and  cannot  brook  bard  langkiage. 

Back.  I  will,  my  lord:  and  doubt  not  so  to  deal 
Aa  ill  thing!  sball  redound  unto  your  good. 

K.  Hen.    Come,  nife,  let's  in  and  learn  to 
govern  better; 
Par  yet  may  England  cune  my  vretched  reign. 


ScEMB  X. — Kent.     Ioen'i  Garden. 
Enter  Cade. 
Cade,   Fie  on  ambition  I   fie  on  myielf,  that 
rord,   and  yet  am   ready  to   famish  I 


These  five  days  have  i  hid  me  in  these  woods, 
uid  durst  not  peep  out,  for  all  the  country  is 
laid  for  roe :  but  now  am  I  so  hungry  that,  if 
1  might  have  a  lea«e  of  my  life  for  a  thousand 
years,  I  could  Stay  no  longer.  Wherefore  on  a 
brick-wall  have  1  climbed  into  this  garden,  to  lee 
if  [  can  eat  grasi,  or  pick  a  sallet  another  while, 
which  is  not  amiss  to  cool  a  man's  stomach  this 
bat  weather.  And  1  think  this  ward  lallet  was 
Bom  to  do  me  good  :  for  many  a  time,  but  for  a 
■*Ue(,  uy  brain-pan  had  been  cleft  with  a  brown 
bill:  and,  many  a  time,  when  I  have  been  dry 


and  bravely  marching,  it  hath  served  me  instead 
of  a  quart-pot  to  drink  in :  and  now  the  word 
sallet  must  serve  me  to  feed  on. 

Enter  Iden,  mth  Servants. 
Iden.  Lord,  who  would  live  turmoit£d  in  the 

And  may  enjoy  *uch  quiet  walks  aa  theset 
This  small  inheritance  my  father  left  me 
Contentetb  me,  end  it  worth  a  monarchy. 
I  seek  not  to  wax  great  by  others'  waning ; 
Or  gather  wealth  I  care  not  with  what  envy : 
Sufficed)  that  I  have  muntaint  my  state, 
And  fends  the  poor  well  pleased  from  my  gate. 

Cade.  Here 's  the  lord  of  the  soil  come  to  seiie 
me  for  a  stray,  for  entering  hia  fee-simple  with- 
out leave. — Ah  villain,  thou  wilt  betray  me, 
and  get  a  thousand  crowna  of  the  King  for 
carrying  my  head  to  him:  but  III  make  thee 
eat  iron  like  an  ostrich,  and  iwallow  my  iword 
like  a  great  pin,  ere  thou  end  I  pari. 

Iden.  Why  rude  companion,  whalso'erthoube, 
I  know  thee  not :  why  then  should  1  betray  theel 
Is't  not  enough  to  break  into  my  garden, 
And  like  a  thief  to  come  to  rob  my  grounds, 
Climbing  my  walls  in  spite  of  me  the  owner, 
But  thou  wilt  brave  me  with  these  saucy  termi! 

Cade.  Brave  tbee !  ay,  by  the  best  blood  that 
ever  was  broached,  and  beard  thee  too.  Look 
on  me  well ;  1  have  eat  no  meat  these  five  day* : 


yet  come  thou  and  thy  Hie  men,  and  if  I  do  not 
leave  you  all  as  dead  ai  a  door-noil,  I  pray  God 
I  may  never  eat  grass  more. 

Iden.  Nay,  it  Bhall  ne'er  be  laid  while  England 

That  Alexander  Iden,  an  eoqiiire  of  Kent, 
Took  odds  to  combat  a  poor  famished  marl. 
Oppose  thy  stedfast  gazing  eyes  to  mine  : 
See  if  thou  canst  outface  me  with  thy  looks. 
Set  limb  (o  limb,  and  thou  art  far  the  lesser : 
Thy  band  is  but  a  linger  to  my  fiat; 
Thy  leg  a  stick  compared  with  this  truncheon  j 
My  foot  shall  fight  with  all  the  strength  thou  hast  | 
And  if  my  arm  be  heavfd  in  the  air, 
Thy  grave  is  digged  already  in  the  earth. 
As  for  words,  whose  greatness  answers  words. 
Lei  this  my  sword  report  what  speech  forbears. 
Cade.    By   my   valour,    the    most    complete 
champion  that  ever   I  heard  ! — Steel,  if  thou 
turn  Ui8  edge,  or  cut  not  out  the  burley-boned 
clown  in  chines  of  beef  ere  thou  sleep  in  thy 
thealh,  1  beseech  God  on  my  knees  thou  mayest 
be   turned    to    hobnails.    {They  fight.      Cade 
falb."] — O,   I  am  slain  1    famine  and  no  other 
bath  slain  me :   let  ten  thousand  devils  come 
against  me,  and  give  me  but  the  ten  meals  I 
have   lost,  and   I  'd  defy  them  all.    Wither, 


.:=^9n 


The  KiKo's  Camp  on  out  tide.     On  tht  other, 
enter  Yobk  attended,  te'ilh  drum  and  eolourt : 
hi*  Forces  at  tome  ditlanee. 
York.  From  Ireland  thuscomes  York,  todaim 
his  right, 

And  pluck  the  crown  from  feeble  Henry's  head ; 

Ring,  hells,  aloud ;  bum,bonlirea,  clear  and  bright. 

To  enteitun  great  England's  lawful  king. 

Ah,ianc(aniarMtai.'whowouldnDtbuytheedeeT7 


garden;  and  be  henceforth  a  burying-place  to 
all  that  do  dwell  in  this  house,  because  the 
unconquered  soul  of  Cade  is  6ed. 

Idea.  Is't  Cade  that  I  have  slain,  that  ro«n- 
Btrous  traitor  7 
Swqrd,  I  will  hallow  thee  for  this  thy  deed. 
And  hang  thee  o'er  my  tomb  when  1  am  desd; 
Ne'er  shall  this  blood  be  wipfd  from  thy  point; 
But  thou  shalt  wear  it  as  a  herald's  coat. 
To  emblaze  the  honour  that  tliy  master  got. 

Cade.  Iden,  farewell;  and  be  proud  of  thy 
victory.  Tell  Kent  from  me  she  hath  lost  her 
best  man,  and  exhort  all  the  world  to  be 
cowards:  for  1,  that  never  feared  any,  am  van- 
quished by  famine,  not  by  ralour.  {Diei. 

Iden.  How  much  thou  wrong'st  me  Hearen 
be  my  judge. 
Die,  damnfd  wretch,  the  curse  of  her  that  bue 

thee! 
And  as  T  thrust  thy  body  in  with  my  sword. 
So  wish  I,  I  might  thrust  thy  soul  to  hell. 
Hence  will  I  drag  thee  headlong  by  the  heeli 
Unto  a  dunghill,  which  shall  be  thy  grave, 
And  tliere  cut  off  thy  most  ungracious  head : 
Which  I  will  bear  in  triumph  to  the  King, 
Leaving  thy  trunk  for  crows  to  feed  upon. 

[_Exil,  dragging  out  Ike  M). 
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Let  them  obey  that  know  not  how  to  rule : 

This  hand  wai  made  to  handle  nought  but  gM. 

I  cannot  give  due  action  to  my  words, 

Except  a  sword  or  sceptre  balance  it. 

A  sceptre  shall  it  have,  have  I  a  soul ; 

On  which  1  '11  toss  the  flower-de-luce  of  Vnna. 

Enter  BucEiNanAW. 

Buckingham,  to  diitorlmn' 


Whom  hi 
The  King  hath 


dissemlilt 

Buck.  yoTb,ifthoumeBnestwell,Igreell'>« 
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York,  Humphrey  of  Buckingham,  I  accept 

thy  greeting. 
Art  thou  a  messenger,  or  come  of  pleasure  ? 
Buck,   A  messenger  from  Henry,  our  dread 

liege, 
To  know  the  reason  of  these  arms  in  peace : 
Or  why  thou,  being  a  subject  as  I  am, 
Against  thy  oath  and  true  allegiance  sworn, 
Shouldst  raise  so  great  a  power   without  his 

leave. 
Or  dare  to  bring  thy  force  so  near  the  court 
York.  Scarce  can  I  speak,  my  choler  is  so 

great. 
0,  I  could  hew  up  rocks  and  fight  with  flint, 
1  am  so  angry  at  these  abject  terms : 
And  now,  like  Ajox  Telamonius, 
On  sheep  and  oxen  could  I  spend  my  fury ! 
I  am  far  better  bom  than  is  the  King ; 
More  like  a  king,  more  kingly  in  my  thoughts : 
But  I  must  make  fair  weather  yet  awhile, 
Till  Henry  be  more  weak,  and  I  more  strong. — 

Buckingham,  I  pr'y  thee  pardon  me. 
That  I  have  given  no  answer  all  this  while : 
My  mind  was  troubled  with  deep  melancholy. 
Tlie  cause  why  I  have  brought  this  army  hither 
Is  to  remove  proud  Somerset  from  the  King, 
Seditious  to  his  grace  and  to  the  state. 

Buck.  That  is  too  much  presumption  on  thy 
part  : 
But  if  thy  arms  be  to  no  other  end. 
The  King  hath  yielded  unto  thy  demand : 
The  Duke  of  Somerset  is  in  the  Tower. 

York.  Upon  thine  honour  is  he  prisoner  ? 

Buck.  Upon  mine  honour  he  is  prisoner. 

York.  Then,  Buckingham,  I  do  dismiss  my 
powers. — 
Soldiers,  I  thank  you  all :  disperse  yourselves : 
Meet  me  to-morrow  in  Saint  George's  field. 
You  shall  have  pay  and  every  thing  you  wish. — 
And  let  my  sovereign,  virtuous  Henry, 
Command  my  eldest  son,  nay  all  my  sons. 
As  pledges  of  my  fealty  and  love, 
I  'U  send  them  all  as  willing  as  I  live : 
Land,  goods,  horse,  armour,  anything  I  have 
Is  his  to  use,  so  Somerset  may  die. 

Buck.  York,  I  commend  this  kind  submission : 
We  twain  will  go  into  his  highness'  tent. 

Enter  Kino  Henry,  attended. 

K.  Hen.  Buckingham,  doth  York  intend  no 
harm  to  us, 
That  thus  he  marcheth  with  thee  ami  in  arm  ? 

York.  In  all  submission  and  humility, 
York  doth  present  himself  unto  your  highness. 
K.  Hen.  Then  what  intend  these  forces  thou 
dost  bring  ? 


York.  To  heave   the   traitor  Somerset  from 
hence ; 
And  fight  against  that  monstrous  rebel  Cade, 
Who  since  I  heard  to  be  discomfited. 

Enter  Iden,  mth  Cade's  head. 

Iden.  If  one  so  rude  and  of  so  mean  condition 
May  pass  into  the  presence  of  a  king, 
Lo  I  present  your  grace  a  traitor's  head ; 
The  head  of  Cade,  whom  I  in  combat  slew. 
K.  Hen.  The  head  of  Cade  ? — Great  God,  how 
just  art  thou ! — 
O  let  me  view  his  visage  being  dead, 
That  living  wrought  me  such  exceeding  trouble. 
Tell  me,  my  friend)  art  thou  the  man  that  slew 
him? 
Iden.  I  was,  an  't  like  your  majesty. 
K.  Hen,  How  art  thou  called,  and  what  is  thy 

degree  ? 
Iden.  Alexander  Iden,  that 's  my  name : 
A  poor  esquirii  of  Kent,  that  loves  his  Kinc^. 
Buck.  ^0  please  it  you,  my  lord,  'twere  not 
amiss 
He  were  created  knight  for  his  good  service. 
K.  Ihn.  Iden,  kneel  down  :  [//«  kneels.']  Rise 
up  a  knight. 
We  give  thee  for  reward  a  thousand  marks ; 
And  will  that  thou  henceforth  attend  on  us. 

Iden.  May  Iden  live  to  merit  such  a  bounty. 
And  never  live  but  true  unto  his  liege ! 
K.  Hen.  See,  Buckingham !  Somerset  comes 
with  the  Queen : 
Go  bid  her  hide  him  quickly  from  the  duke. 

Enter  Queen  Maroaret  and  Somerset. 

Q.  Mar.    For  thousand  Yorks  he  shall  not 
hide  his  head. 
But  boldly  stand  and  front  him  to  his  face. 

York.  How  now !  is  Somerset  at  liberty  ? 
Then  York  unloose  thy  long-imprisoned  thoughts, 
And  let  thy  tongue  be  equal  with  thy  heart. 
Shall  I  endure  the  sight  of  Somerset? — 
False  King !  why  hast  thou  broken  faith  with  me. 
Knowing  how  hardly  I  can  brook  abuse  ? 
King  did  I  call  thee  ?  no,  thou  art  not  King ; 
Not  fit  to  govern  and  rule  multitudes. 
Which  dar'st  not,  no,  nor  canst  not,  rule  a  traitor. 
That  head  of  thine  doth  not  become  a  crown ; 
Thy  hand  is  made  to  grasp  a  palmer's  staff, 
And  not  to  grace  an  awful  princely  sceptre. 
That  gold  must  round  engirt  these  brows  of  mine ; 
Whose  smile  and  frown,  like  to  Achilles'  spear, 
Is  able  with  the  change  to  kill  and  cure. 
Here  is  a  hand  to  hold  a  sceptre  up, 
And  with  the  same  to  act  controlling  laws. 
Give  place :  by  Heaven,  thou  shalt  rule  no  more 
O'er  him  whom  Heaven  created  for  thy  ruler. 
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Som-OmoiielrouBlriiUor!— I  arrest  thee,  York, 
Of  capital  treason  'gainst  the  King  and  crown. 
Obey,  audacioui  traitor  :  kneel  for  grace. 

Yorti.  VIo-Mft  have  mc  kneel  I   first  let  me 
ask  of  the^e 
If  they  can  brook  1  bow  a  knee  to  man. — 
Sitrali,  call  in  my  sons  to  be  my  bail : 

\_Exit  an  Attendant. 
I  know,  ere  they  will  have  me  go  to  ward, 
They  11  pawn  their  iworda  for  my  enfranchise- 

Q.  Mar.   Call  hither  Clifford :  bid  him  come 

To  lay  if  that  the  butard  boys  of  York 
Shall  be  the  surety  for  their  traitor  father. 

York.  O  blood-be  spotted  Neapolitan, 
Outcast  of  Naples,  England's  bloody  scourge ! 
'I'he  sons  of  York,  thy  betters  in  their  birth. 
Shall  be  their  father's  bail :  and  bane  to  those 
That  for  my  surety  will  refuse  the  boys, — 
See  where  they  come :  I  '11  warrant  they  11  make 
it  good. 


Q.  Mar.  And  here  comes  ClifTord,  to  deny  tbeir 

bail. 

£nfer  Edward  onif  Richard  Plantaoeket,  vilj 
Forces,  at  one  tide  ;  at  the  olhtr,  with  Forcel 
aUa,  Old  Clifford  and  kit  Son. 
Clif.  Health  and  all  happiness  to  my  lord  the 
King  I  [KnteU. 

York.  I  thank  thee,  Clifford :  say  what  newt 
with  thee  I 
Nay,  do  not  fright  us  with  an  angry  look. 
We  are  thy  sovereign,  Clifford;  kneel  agaia: 
For  thy  mistaking  so  we  pardon  thee. 

Clif.  This  is  my  Khig,  York ;  I  do  not  mii- 
take: 
But  thou  niistak'st  me  much  to  think  I  do:— 
To  Bedlam  with  him !  is  the  man  grown  TnxA'. 
K.  flen.  Ay,  ClifforJ ;  a  bedlam  and  ambitioui 
humour 
Makes  him  oppose  himself  agunst  bis  Eiog. 

Clif.  He  is  8  traitor:  let  him  to  the  Tower, 
And  chop  away  that  factious  pate  of  his. 
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Q.  Mar^  He  is  arrested,  but  will  not  obey : 
Hi?  sons,  he  says,  shall  give  their  words  for  him. 

York.  Will  you  not,  sons  ? 

Edw,  Ay,  noble  father,  if  our  words  will  serve. 

Rich.  And  if  words  will  not,  then  our  weapons 
shall. 

Clif,  Why,  what  a  brood  of  traitors  have  we 
here! 

York.  Look  in  a  glass,  and  call  thy  image  so  : 
I  am  thy  King,  and  thou  a  false-heart  traitor. — 
Call  hither  to  the  stake  my  two  brave  bears. 
That  with  the  very  shaking  of  their  chains 
They  may  astonish  these  fell  lurking  curs. 
Bid  Salisbury  and  Warwick  come  to  me. 

Drums.    Enter  Warwick  and  SalisburY|  with 

Forces. 

Clif.  Are  these  thy  bears  ?  we  '11  bait  thy  bears 
to  death, 
And  manacle  the  bearward  in  their  chains, 
If  tliou  dar*st  bring  them  to  the  baiting-place. 

Rich.  Oft  have  I  seen  a  hot  o'erweening  cur 
Run  back  and  bite,  because  he  was  withheld ; 
Who,  being  suffered  with  the  bear's  fell  paw, 
Hath  clapped  liia  tail  between  his  legs  and  cried : 
And  such  a  piece  of  service  will  you  do, 
If  you  oppose  yourself  to  match  Lord  Warwick. 

Clif»  Hence,  heap  of  wrath,  foul  indigested 
lump. 
As  crooked  in  thy  manners  as  thy  shape  I 

York.  Nay,  we  shall  heat  you  thoroughly  anon. 

Clif.  Take  heed,  lest  by  your  heat  you  bum 
yourselves. 

K.  Hen.  Why,  Warwick,  hath  thy  knee  forgot 
to  bow  1 
Old  Salisbury,  shame  to  thy  silver  hair, 
Thou  mad  misleader  of  thy  brain-sick  son  I 
What,  wilt  thou  on  thy  deathbed  play  the  ruffian, 
And  seek  for  sorrow  with  thy  spectacles  ? 
0  where  is  faith ;  O  where  is  loyalty  ? 
If  it  be  banished  from  the  frosty  head. 
Where  shall  it  find  a  harbour  in  the  earth? 
Wilt  thou  go  dig  a  grave  to  find  out  war. 
And  shame  thine  honourable  age  with  blood  ? 
Why  art  thou  old,  and  want'st  experience  : 
Or  wherefore  dost  abuse  it,  if  thou  hast  it  ? 
For  shame !  in  duty  bend  thy  knee  to  me, 
That  bows  unto  the  grave  with  mickle  age. 

Sal.  My  lord,  I  have  considered  with  myself 
The  title  of  this  most  renowned  duke ; 
And  in  my  conscience  do  repute  his  grace 
The  rightful  heir  of  England's  royal  seat. 

K.  Hen.  Hast  thou  not  sworn  allegiance  unto 
me? 

Sal.  I  have. 

K.  Hen.  Canst  thou  dispense  with  Heaven  for 
such  an  oath  ? 


Sal,  It  is  great  sin  to  swear  unto  a  sin 
But  greater  sin  to  keep  a  sinful  oath. 
Who  can  be  bound  by  any  solemn  vow 
To  do  a  murderous  deed,  to  rob  a  man, 
To  force  a  spotless  virgin's  chastity. 
To  reave  the  orphan  of  his  patrimony, 
To  wring  the  widow  from  her  customed  right : 
And  have  no  other  reason  for  this  wrong 
But  that  he  was  bound  by  a  solemn  oath  ? 

Q.  Mar.  A  subtle  traitor  needs  no  sophister. 

K.  Hen.  Call  Buckingham,  and  bid  him  arm 
himself, 

YorJt.  Call  Buckingham  and  all  the  friends  thou 
hast, 
I  am  resolved  for  death  or  dignity. 

Clif.  The  first  I  warrant  thee,  if  dreams  proVe 
true. 

War.  You  were  best  to  go  to  bed  and  dream 
again, 
To  keep  thee  from  the  tempest  of  the  field. 

Clif.  I  am  resolved  to  bear  a  greater  storm 
Than  any  thou  canst  conjure  up  to-day : 
And  that  I  '11  write  upon  thy  burgonet, 
Might  I  but  know  thee  by  thy  household  badge. 

War,  Now  by  my  father's  badge,  old  Nevil's 
crest. 
The  rampant  bear  chained  to  the  ragged  staff, 
This  day  I  'U  wear  aloft  my  burgonet 
(As  on  a  mountain-top  the  cedar  shews. 
That  keeps  his  leaves  in  spite  of  any  storm). 
Even  to  affright  thee  with  the  view  thereof. 

CUf^   And  from  thy  burgonet  I'll  rend  thy 
bear. 
And  tread  it  under  foot  with  all  contempt, 
Despite  the  bearward  that  protects  the  bear. 

Y.  Clif.  And  so  to  arms,  victorious  father, 
To  quell  the  rebels  and  their  'complices. 

Rich.  Fie !  charity,  for  shame !  speak  not  in  spite, 
For  you  shall  sup  with  Jesu  Christ  to-night. 

Y.  Clif.  Foul  stigmatic,  that 's  more  than  thou 
canst  tell. 

Rich.  If  not  in  heaven,  you  'II  surely  sup  in  hell. 

[Exeunt  ieverally. 


Scene  II. — St.  Alban's. 

Alarums :  Excursions.     Enter  Warwick. 

War.   CliiTord  of  Cumberland,  'tis  Warwick 
calls ! 
And  if  thou  dost  not  hide  thee  from  the  bear, 
Now,  when  the  angry  trumpet  sounds  alarum, 
And  dead  men's  cries  do  fill  the  empty  air, 
Clifford,  I  say,  come  forth  and  fight  with  me ! 
Proud  northern  lord,  Clifford  of  Cumberland, 
Warwick  is  hoarse  with  calling  thee  to  arms. 
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Enter  York. 

How  now,  my  noble  lord  :  what,  all  a-foot? 
York.  The  deadly-handed  Clifford  slew  my 
steed : 
But  match  to  match  I  have  encountered  him, 
And  made  a  prey  for  carrion  kites  and  crows 
Even  of  the  bonny  beast  he  loved  so  well. 

Enter  Clifford. 

War.  Of  one  or  both  of  us  the  time  is  come. 
York.    Hold,  Warwick,  seek  thee  out  some 
other  chase, 
For  I  myself  must  hunt  this  deer  to  death. 
JVar.  Then  nobly,  York :  'tis  for  a  crown  thou 
fight'st.— 
As  I  iiitend,  Clifford,  to  thrive  to-day. 
It  grieves  my  soul  to  4eave  thee  unassailed. 

{^ExH  Warwick. 
Clif.  What  seest  thou  in  me,  York  ?  why  dost 

thou  pause? 
York.  With  thy  brave  bearing  should  I  be  in 
love, 
But  that  thou  art  so  fast  mine  enemy. 

Clif.  Nor  should  thy  prowess  want  praise  and 
esteem, 
But  that 't  is  shewn  ignobly  and  in  treason. 

York.  So  let  it  help  me  now  against  thy  sword, 
As  I  in  justice  and  true  right  express  it ! 
Clif.  My  soul  and  body  on  the  action  both ! 
York.  A  dreadful  lay !  address  thee  instantly. 
[They  fight  J  and  Clifford /a/^. 
Clif.  "Lafln  couronne  let  ceuvrea.**       {^Dies. 
York.  Thus  war  hath  given  thee  peace ;  for  thou 
art  still. — 
Peace  with  his  soul.  Heaven,  if  it  be  thy  will !  [Exit. 

Enter  Youno  Clifford. 

Y.  Clif.  Shame  and  confusion!  all  is  on  the 
rout : 
Fear  frames  disorder,  and  disorder  wounds 
Where  it  should  guard.    O  war,  thou  son  of  hell. 
Whom  angry  heavens  do  make  their  minister, 
Throw  in  the  frozen  bosoms  of  our  part 
Hot  coals  of  vengeance ! — Let  no  soldier  fly : 
He  that  is  truly  dedicate  to  war 
Hath  no  self-love :  nor  he  that  loves  himself 
Hath  not  essentially,  but  by  circumstance, 
The  name  of  valour. — O  let  the  vile  world  end, 

[Seeing  his  dead  Father. 
And  the  premised  flames  of  the  last  day 
Knit  earth  and  heaven  together ! 
Now  let  the  general  trumpet  blow  his  blast, 
Particularities  and  petty  sounds 
To  cease ! — Wast  thou  ordained,  dear  father. 
To  lose  thy  youth  in  peace,  and^to  achieve 
The  silver  livery  of  advised  age ; 
And,  in  thy  reverence  and  thy  chair-days,  thus 


To  die  in  ruffian  battle? — Even  at  this  sight 
My  heart  is  turned  to  stone :  and  while  'tis  mine 
It  shall  be  stony.    York  not  our  old  men  spares: 
No  more  will  I  their  babes :  tears  virginal 
Shall  be  to  me  even  as  the  dew  to  fire : 
And  beauty,  that  the  tyrant  oft  reclaims. 
Shall  to  my  flaming  wrath  be  oil  and  flax. 
Henceforth  I  will  not  have  to  do  with  pily : 
Meet  I  an  infant  of  the  house  of  York, 
Into  as  many  gobbets  will  I  cut  it 
As  wild  Medea  young  Absyrtus  did  : 
In  cruelty  will  I  seek  out  my  fame. — 
Come,  thou  new  ruin  of  old  Clifford's  house : 

[  Taking  up  the  body. 
As  did  ^neas  old  Anchises  bear, 
So  bear  I  thee  upon  my  manly  shoulders : 
But  then  iEneas  bare  a  living  load, 
Nothing  so  heavy  as  these  woes  of  mine.  [Exit. 

Enter   Richard   Plantagenet  and  Somerset 
fighting  ;  Somerset  is  kUled. 

Rich.  So,  lie  thou  there : 
For  underneath  an  alehouse'  paltry  sign, 
The  Castle  in  St.  Albans,  Somerset 
Hath  made  the  wizard  famous  in  his  death.— 
Sword,  hold  thy  temper ;  heart,  be  wrathful  still: 
Priests  pray  for  enemies,  but  princes  lull.  [Exit. 

Alarums:   Excursions.     Enter   King  Henrt, 
Queen  Margaret,  and  others,  retreating. 

Q.  Mar.  Away,  my  lord !  you  are  slow :  for 

shame,  away ! 
K.  Hen.  Can  we  outrun  the  heavens?  good 

Margaret,  stay. 
Q.  Mar.  What  are  you  made  of?  you  11  not 
flght  nor  fly. 
Now  is  it  manhood,  wisdom,  and  defence, 
To  give  the  enemy  way ;  and  to  secure  us 
By  what  we  can,  which  can  no  more  but  fly. 

[Alarum  afar  of. 
If  you  be  ta*en,  we  then  should  see  the  bottom 
Of  all  our  fortunes :  but  if  we  haply  scape 
(As  well  we  may  if  not  through  your  neglect), 
We  shall  to  London  get,  where  you  are  loved ; 
And  where  this  breach,  now  in  our  fortunes 

made, 
May  readily  be  stopped. 

Enter  Young  Clifford. 

Y.  Clif.  But  that  my  heart 's  on  future  mischief 
set, 
I  would  speak  blasphemy  ere  bid  you  fly : 
But  fly  you  must :  oncurable  discomfit 
Reigns  in  the  hearts  of  all  our  present  parts. 
Away,  for  your  relief !  and  we  will  live 
To  see  their  day,  and  them  our  fortune  give. 
Away,  my  lord,  away !  [Exeuni. 
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Scene  W.—FUUt  ntar  Saint  Albani. 

Alarum  :  Retrtat.     FlourUh  ;  then  tnler  York, 

RicHAKD  Plamtaoenet,  Wahwick,  and  Sul- 

dien,  uritk  dram  and  colouri. 

York.  Of  Salisbury  who  can  report  of  him: 
That  vinCer  lion,  wlio  in  rage  forgets 
Aged  eontuiions  and  all  briuli  of  time ; 
And,  like  a  gallant  in  tlie  brov  of  youth, 
Repair*  him  viih  occiuioiiT — Tliia  happy  day 
Ib  not  itself,  nor  have  ve  won  one  foot, 
If  Salisbury  be  lost. 

JlicA.  My  noble  father, 

Three  times  to-day  1  holp  him  to  bis  horse ; 
Three  limei  beatrid  him ;  thrice  I  led  him  off. 
Persuaded  him  from  any  further  act : 
But  still  where  danger  wai,  (till  Ihere  I  met 

him: 
And  like  rich  hangings  in  a  homely  house. 
So  wat  his  will  in  his  old  feeble  body. 
But,  noble  as  he  is,  look  where  he  comes. 


Enter  Sal 
S<d.  Now  by  my  sword,  well  hast  thou  fought 

By  themaas,  so  did  weall.— I  thank  you,  Richard  : 
God  knows  how  long  it  is  I  have  to  live ; 
And  it  hath  pleased  liim  that  three  times  to-day 
You  have  defended  me  Irom  imminent  death. — 
Well,  lords,  we  have  not  got  that  which  we  have : 
'Tis  not  enough  our  foes  are  this  time  fled. 
Being  opposites  of  such  repairing  nature. 

York.  I  know  our  safety  is  to  follow  them ; 
For,  as  I  hear,  the  King  is  fled  to  London, 
To  call  a  present  couit  of  parliament : 
Let  us  pursue  him  ere  the  writs  go  forth. 
What  says  Lord  Warwick ;  shall  we  afler  them  ? 

War.  After  them!  nay,  before  them  if  we  can. 
Now  by  my  faith,  lardi,  'twas  a  glorious  day  \ 
Saint  Alban's  baitte,  won  by  famous  York, 
Shall  be  elemised  in  all  age  to  come. 
Sound,  drums  and  trumpets ;  and  lo  London  all : 
And  more  such  dayi  as  these  to  ui  befal  I 

[  Exeunt. 


■•  UiUiiik,  II.,  r/almi  ■>/ Engla„d.  F-Mc,,  n»d /fria„d, 

Bar  that  fr«parlio„  U  ny  j(„«  .,d  iJa„d 

Ai  iid  IMefilal  brand  AWim  iurnfd 

Unit  Mi  prln«'<  t«r(  d/ C"'»^o«-"— Art  1.,  Snoe  I. 
ThePrin»ofC>iydoa»uM*Ic«gcr.    According  lo  the 


ihna.  Thomu  Southwsl.  prieit  and 

zxuadBf  nKconuiiw;  and  Uarger; 
1*  Wlich  or  Eyt.'     To  whoH  charga 

u  itpnuntJDB  lie  King;  which  by 


Duk><irGloaicct»kaIllli«ielhIngipatl»it]j.andHidIittIt.'' 

Adll.,  9«D(I. 

"Flying  altha  brook"  ia  the  talMBci*!  Icnn  roc1uiUn( 


I  vuied  from  th(  c 
.    llolJiialicd  »ri. 


AMI,,  Sen.  i. 

for  being  e<m»lct  of  fclooy  Is  eonit  of  auiu,  ht  wu  Jndgtil 
to  b>  huged ;  and  »  wai,  at  Tybaro." 

ai,.,-;,  Marga»t  In  England. 

ak  oat,  and  li.».c<lgrud«a  will 

adTan«d  forwud  Ihia  yur 
h«,ofGloiIer,.f«off,-likh 

"Ob,  Utt  litnei  Maf  Irailtr  fnm  out  Hgkl ; 
Fir  ty  hi,  dtali  *(  do  pcrciivt  l-U  gmill." 

Am  II-.  Sceu  9. 

loit  liii  KputatloD  ai  well  ai  hi>  llfC.     It  ippean  thai  t)» 

mil jr),  occupied  the  ipaceof  lU 


Art  U.,  Sctu  4. 

Thli  Impatience  of  a  high  iplrit  ii  leiy  natuial.    It  it  nut 
D  drcadTDl  to  be  impriioned  as  It  ia  dciintbte.  in  a  flatc  of 


it  Shakipere;  fottheia  i 


NOTJBS. 


"'Tis  York  that  kath  mMrtjmion  for  kit  tUatk:' 

Act  III.,  Scene  1. 

York  had  more  reason  for  detiring  Humphrey's  death, 
because  he  stood  between  him  and  .the  crown.  In  a  future 
passage,  he  says, 

"For  Humphrey  being  dead,  as  he  shall  be. 
And  Henry  put  apart,  the  next  for  me." 

(The  preceding  is  Steerens's  remark  in  answer  to  Johnson, 
who  says,  "  Wliy  York  .had  more  reason  than  the  rest  for 
deslriog  Humphrey's  death,  is  not  Tery  clear/'  It  appears 
to  OS,  however,  that  this  line  should  undoubtedly  be  spoken 
aside,  although  we  have  not  found  it  so  marked  in  any 
previous  edition.— O.) 

"Jnd,  in  Ike  end  bting  rescued,  I  kave  teen  kirn 
Caper  mprigkt  tike  a  iH/d  Moriteo, 
Skaking  ike  btoodg  darit  at  ke  kit  bellt." 

Act  III.,  Scene  1. 

The  "Morisco  "  here  designated  was  probably  a  performer 
in  the  morris-danee :  the  mention  of  the  bells  seems  to  ren- 
der this  clear.  Florio,  in  his  "Italiav  Dictioxaht," 
defines  the  term  Morcsca  as  "  a  kind  of  morice  or  antique 
dance,  after  the  Moorish  or  Ethiopian  fashion." 

'*Come  kitker,  graeiout  tovereign;  view  tkit  body." 

Act  III.,  Scene  2. 

The  stage  direction  for  this  scene  is  in  the  quarto, 
"  Warwick  drawa  the  curtains  {i.  e.  draws  them  open),  and 
■hews  Duke  Humphrey's  body:"— in  the  folio  we  find,  "A 
bed  with  Gloster's  body  put  forth."— On  this  subject  Malone 
remarks,  "  These  are  some  of  the  many  circumstances  which 
prove  1  think,  decisively,  that  the  theatres  of  our  author's 
time  were  unfurnbhed  with  scenes.  In  those  days,  as  I 
conceive,  curtains  were  occasionally  hung  across  the  middle 
of  the  stage  on  an  iron  rod,  which  being  drawn  open,  formed 
a  second  apartment  when  a  change  of  scene  was  required. 
The  direction  in  the  folio,  '  to  put  forth  a  bed,'  was  merely 
to  the  property-man  to  thrust  a  bed  forward  behind  those 
curtains,  prerioua  to  their  being  drawn  open." 

"  Ton  bad*  me  ban,  and  will  you  bid  me  leave t** 

Act  III.,  Scene  S. 

This  ineonaistency  Is  rery  common  in  real  life.  Those 
who  are  vexed  to  impatience,  are  angry  to  see  others  less 
disturbed  than  themselves ;  but  when  others  begin  to  rare, 
they  immediately  see  in  them  what  they  could  not  find  in 
thenseWes,  —  the  deformity  and  folly  of  useless   rage. — 

JOB«SO]f. 

"Howfaret  mg  lotdt  Speak,  Beauforl,  to  ikg  tovereign" 

Act  III.,  Scenes. 

Schlegel  says  of  this  exquisite  scene  of  the  death  of  Car- 
dinal Beaufort,  '*  It  is  sublime  beyond  all  praise.  Can  any 
other  poet  be  named  who  has  drawn  aside  the  curtain  of 
eternity,  at  the  close  of  this  life,  in  such  an  oTerpowering 
and  awful  mnnnert  And  yet  it  is  not  mere  horror  with 
which  we  are  filled,  but  solemn  emotion :  we  have  an  exem- 
plification of  a  blessing  and  a  curse  in  close  proximity.  The 
pious  King  is  an  image  of  the  heavenly  mercy  which,  even 
in  his  last  moments,  labours  to  enter  into  the  soul  of  the 
sinner." 

In  order  that  the  reader  may  form  some  adequate  notion 
of  the  admirable  manner  in  which  Shakspere  has  in  these 
two  pUyi  (Parts  II.  and  III.)  improved  upon  his  predecessor, 
or  upon  himself,  the  skeleton  of  this  celebrated  scene  is 
subjoined,  aa  it  stood  in  the  original  quarto : — 

*' Enter  ike  Kiifo  and  Salisbuat,  and  iken  ike  eurtaint  be 
drawn,  and  ike  Cabdimal  itditeovered  in  kit  bed,  raving 
and  ttaring  at  if  ke  were  mad. 
Cabd.  O,  death  I  if  thou  wilt  let  me  live 

But  one  whole  year,  1 11  give  thee  as  much  gold 

As  will  purchase  such  another  island. 


KiKO.  Oh,  see,  my  lord  of  Salisbury,  how  he  is  troubled  I 
Lord  Cardinal,  remember  Christ  must  save  thy  soul. 

Cabs.  Why,  died  he  not  in  his  bed  ? 
What  would  you  have  me  to  do,  then  \ 
Can  I  make  men  live  whether  they  will  or  nof— 
Sircah,  go  fetch  me  the  poison  which  the  'pothecary  sent  me. — 
Oh,  see  where  Duke  Humphrey's  ghost  doth  stand, 
And  stares  me  in  tlie  face  l^Look,  look  I  comb  down  his  hair  1 
So,  now  he 's  gone  again.— Oh,  oh,  oh  1 

Sal.  See  how  the  pangs  of  death  do  gripe  his  heart  I 

KiHo.  Lord  Cardinal,  if  thou  diest  assured  of  heavenly 
bliss, 
Hold  up  thy  hand,  and  make  some  sign  to  us.— 

[Cabdinal  diet. 
Oh  see  he  dies,  and  makes  no  sign  at  all  I 
Ob  God,  forgive  his  soul  I 

Sal.  So  bad  an  end  did  never  none  behold : 
But  as  his  death,  so  was  his  life  in  all. 

Kmo.  Forbear  to  Judge,  good  Salisbury;  forbear: 
For  God  will  judge  us  all. 
Go  take  him  hence,  and  see  his  funerals  performed." 


"  The  gaudy,  blabbing,  and  remortfful  day 
Jt  crept  into  the  botom  of  Ike  tea.'* 

Act  lY.,  Scene  I. 

The  epithet  "blabbing"  applied  to  the  day  by  a  man 
about  to  commit  murder,  is  exquisitely  beautiful.  Guilt,  if 
afraid  of  light,  considers  darkness  as  a  natural  shelter,  and 
makes  night  the  confidant  of  those  actions  which  cannot  be 
trusted  to  the  "  tell-tale  day." — Jobksom. 

The  incidents  attending  the  death  of  Suffolk,  are  founded 
on  the  narratives  of  the  chroniclers. 

"Small  tkingt  make  mean  men  proud :  tkit  villain  kere, 
Being  captain  of  a  pinnace,  threatent  more 
Than  Bargulut  Ute  ttrong  Illyrian  pirate." 

Act  IV.,  Scene  1. 

This  Bargulus  is  alluded  to  by  Cicero,  in  his  "OflBces." 
In  the  qtiarto  mention  is  made,  in  this  place,  of  "  Mighty 
Abradas,  the  great  Macedonian  pirate." 

"  Thrre  let  hit  kead  and  lifelett  body  lie, 
Until  the  Queen  kit  mitireu  bury  </." 

Act  IV.,  Scene  1. 

They  "laid  his  body  on  the  sands  of  Dover;  and  some 
say  that  his  head  was  set  on  a  pole  by  it." — Pastox  Lst- 
Txaa,  Vol.  I. 

"  The  tkree-kooped  pot  tkall  kave  ten  koopt.** 

Act  IV.,  Scene  2. 

These  drinking  vessels  of  our  ancestors  were  of  wood. 
Nash,  in  his  "Pixbcx  Pxvhilxssb"  (1595),  says,  "I  be- 
lieve hoops  in  quart-pots  were  invented  to  that  end,  that 
every  man  should  take  his  hoop,  and  no  more." 

**  There  tkall  be  no  money;  all  tkall  eat  and  drink  on  my 
tcore.*' — Act  IV.,  Scene  2. 

To  mend  the  world  by  banishing  money  is  an  old  con- 
trivance of  those  who  did  not  consider  that  the  quarrels  and 
mischiefii  which  arise  (Vom  money  as  the  signs  or  tickets  of 
riches,  must,  if  money  were  to  cease,  arise  trom  riches  them- 
selves, and  could  never  be  at  an  end  till  every  man  was  con- 
tented with  his  own  share  of  the  goods  of  life. — Johmsok. 

"  Tke  Lent  thall  be  at  long  again  at  it  it,  and  tkou  tkalt 
kave  a  licence  to  kill  for  a  kuudred,  lacking  one." 

Act  IV.,  Scene  S. 

In  tlie  reign  of  Elisabeth,  butchers  were  enjoined  not  to 
sell  flesh-meat  in  Lent,  mainly  with  a  view  to  encourage  the 
fisheries.  Those  who  had  interest,  however,  frequently  ob- 
tained permission  to  kill  a  certain  number,  weekly;  an 
indulgence  which  was  said  to  be  in  consideration  of  the 
wanta  of  invalids. 
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NOTES. 


"  This  monument  of  the  victory  wilt  I  bear." 

Act  IV.,  Sceno  S. 

Cade  must  here  be  supposed  to  put  on  some  portion  of 
Stafford's  armour.  Holinshed  says,  that  he,  "upon  his  vic- 
tory against  the  StafTords,  apparelled  himself  in  Sir.  Hum- 
phrey's brigandine,  set  full  of  gilt  nails." 

"  But  get  you  to  Smitkfield,  and  gather  head^ 
And  thither  »iil  I  eend  you  Matthew  Gough,** 

Act  IV.,  Scene  5. 

It  is  sUted  by  Holinshed,  that  this  Matthew  Gough  was  "  a 
man  of  great  wit,  and  much  experience  in  feats  of  chiralry : 
the  which,  in  continual  wars,  had  spent  his  time  in  serving 
of  the  king  his  father." 

"  He  that  made  ue  pay  one-and-lwenty  Jtfteen$t  and  one 
shilling  to  the  pound,  the  last  subsidy."— Act  IV.,  Scene  7. 

A  "  fifteen"  was  the  fifteenth  part  of  all  the  moveables 
or  personal  property  of  each  subject. — Malovs. 

"  When  have  I  oug^t  exacted  at  your  hands, 
Kent  to  maintain,  the  King,  the  realm,  and  youf 

Act.  IV.,  Scene  7. 

This  passage  is  probably  corrupt.  Dr.  Johnson,  with 
great  probability,  proposes  to  read,  "But  to  maintain,"  in- 
stead of  "  Kent  to  maintain."  This  woul^  furnish  a  reason- 
able meaning:— "When  have  I  aught  exacted,  at  your  hands, 
except  for  legal  and  useful  purposes  V 

"My  lord,  when  shall  we  go  to  Cheapiide,  and  take  up 
commodities  upon  our  bills  f" — Act  IV.,  Scene  7. 

This  is  an  equivoque,  alluding  to  the  bills  or  halberds 
with  which  the  commons  were  anciently  armed. — A  similar 
quibble  occurs  in  "Much  ado  about  Notbimo." 


*'  Call  hither  to  the  stake  my  two  brave  bears. 
That  with  the  very  shaking  of  their  chains 
They  may  astonish  these  fell  lurking  curs." 

Act  v.,  Scene  1. 

The  NeviU,  Earls  of  Warwick,  had  a  bear  and  ragged 
staff  for  their  crest  or  cognisance. 

"Foul  stigmatie,  that*s  more  than  thou  eanst  tell.** 

Act  v.,  Scene  1. 

By  "stigmatie"  is  meant  one  on  whom  nature  has  set  a 
stigma,  or  mark  of  deformity.  Strictly,  it  signified  a  person 
who  had  be«n  branded  with  a  hot  iron  for  some  crime. 


"  Meet  I  an  infani  of  the  house  of  Tork, 
Into  as  Many  gobbets  wilt  I  cut  it 
As  wild  Medea  young  Absyrtus  did." 

Act  v.,  Scene  1 

Ovid  relates,  that  when  Medea  fled  with  Jason,  she  mur- 
dered her  brother  Absyrtus,  and  cut  his  body  into  pieces, 
that  her  father  might  b«  prevented  for  some  time  from  pur- 
suing her. 

"  Saint  Alban's  battle,  won  by  famous  York, 
Shall  be  eternised  in  all  age  to  eoute." 

Act  v.,  Scene  S. 

The  following  passage  i>  from  Hall's  account  of  the  first 
of  those  unnatural  encounters  which  so  long  disgraced  and 
afBicted  the  kingdom  :— 

".The  King  being  credibly  informed  of  the  great  army 
coming  toward  him,  assembled  an  host,  intending  to  meet 
with  the  duke  in  the  north  part,  because  he  had  too  many 
friends  about  the  city  of  London :  'and  for  that  cause,  with 
great  speed  and  small  luck,  he,  being  accompanied  with  the 
Dukes  of  Somerset  and  Buckingham,  the  Earls  of  Stafibrd, 
Northumberland,  and  WilUhire,  with  the  Lord  Qifford,  and 
divers  other  barons,  departed  out  of  Westminster  the  20tlt 
day  of  May,  toward  the  town  of  St.  Alban'a.  Of  whose 
doings  the  Duke  of  York  being  advertised  by  his  espiili, 
with  all  his  power  coasted  the  country,  and  came  to  the 
same  town  the  third  day  next  ensuing.  The  King,  heaxiog 
of  their  approaching,  sent  to  him  messengers,  straitly  charg- 
ing and  commanding  him,  as  an  obedient  sub|}ect,  to  keep 
the  peace,  and  not,  as  an  enemy  to  his  natural  country,  to 
murder  and  slay  his  own  countrymen  and  proper  nation. 

"  While  King  Henry  (more  desirous  of  peace  than  of  wsr) 
was  sending  forth  his  orators  at  one  end  of  the  town,  the 
Earl  of  Warwick,  with  the  Marchmen,  entered  at  the  other 
gate  of  the  town,  and  fiercely  set  on  the  King's  foreward, 
and  them  shortly  discomfited.  Then  came  the  Duke  of 
Somerset  and  all  the  other  lords,  with  the  king's  power, 
which  fought  a  sore  and  cruel  battle,  in  the  which  many  s 
tall  man  lost  his  life.  But  the  Duke  of  York  sent  ever  fitik 
men  to  succour  the  weary,  and  put  new  men  in  the  places  of 
the  hurt  persons :  by  which  policy  the  King's  army  was  pro- 
fligate and  dispersed,  and  all  the  chieftains  of  the  field 
almost  slain,  and  brought  to  confusion.** 

It  thus  appears  that  poor  Henry's  peaceable  dispositios 
proved  from  the  outset  the  bane  of  himself  and  his  party. 
He  went  to  the  trade  of  a  lion  with  the  heart  of  a  dove. 
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^HE  incidents  comprised  in  the  three  plays  of  Henry  VI.  occupy  a  period  of  nearly  sixty  years 
^  the  first  commencing  with  the  funeral  of  Henry  V.,  and  the  last  concluding  with  the  birth  of  Edward  V. 
In  these  three  performances  we  have,  set  before  us,  the  wars  in  France,  terminating  with  the  loss  of  the 
French  towns,  acquired  by  the  valour  of  the  fifth  Henry,  and  the  whole  series  of  intestine  struggles  form- 
ing the  contention  between  the  Yorkists  and  Lancastrians.  Peace  has  no  time  even  to  light  her  olive- 
branch  ;  there  is  no  breathing  space  between  battle  and  battle  the  wide  landscape  presents  successive, 
and,  as  it  would  seem,  interminable  fields  of  blood. 

It  is  remarked  by  Johnson  that  these  three  plays  "have  not  sufficient  variety  of  action ;  for  the  inci- 
dents are  too  often  of  the  same  kind."  We  know  not  how  this  fault  was  to  have  been  obviated  by  the 
poet  who  proposed  to  himself  to  compress  so  many  similar  incidents  into  the  space  allotted  to  them. 
There  is  matter  here  for  twice  the  number  of  plays ;  and  it  is  perhaps  to  be  regretted  that  the  author, 
having  waded  through  his  dreadful  work  unto  the  accession  of  Edward  IV.,  did  not  stop  at  that  point,  and 
form  a  fourth  play  out  of  the  grand  materials  awaiting  his  hand,  in  the  desertion  of  Edward's  cause  by 
Warwick,  and  the  attempt  of  that  renowned  "  setter-up  and  puller-down  of  kings"  to  restore  Henry  VI. 
to  his  throne : — a  theme  worthy  of  a  great  dramatist ;  but  which  the  poet,  **  for  want  of  space,"  has  so 
crowded  that  it  loses  all  shape  and  likelihood.  We  close  the  triune  play  with  little  better  knowledge  of 
Warwick  than  his  acts  supply ;  and  these  are  akin  to  those  enacted  by  York,  by  his  three  sons,  by 
Somerset,  and  the  two  Cliffords.  He  is  a  brave  soldier,  doing  no  more  or  greater  than  others.  We  see 
neither  his  address,  his  policy,  nor  his  wisdom ;  and  are  left  to  wonder  how  a  man,  not  raised  above  his 
fellows  by  management  or  prudence,  and  at  the  last,  so  wofuUy  deficient  in  both,  could  have  attained  the 
high  character  equally  attributed  to  him  by  friends  and  enemies. 

These  plays,  written  while  the  stage  was  yet  comparatively  in  its  infancy  (albeit  it  soon  grew  to  more 
than  wit's  estate),  are  to  be  looked  upon  as  historical  lessons  delivered  in  the  form  of  spectacles ;  as  pro- 
ductions appealing  more  to  the  eye  than  to  tlie  ear ;  as  exhibitions  of  historical  personages,  rather  than 
as  delineations  of  historical  characters ;  and,  although  we  are  far  from  asserting  that  there  is  no  attempt 
made  to  illustrate  particular  passions  and  dispositions,  yet  it  cannot  fail  of  being  observed  by  the  careful 
reader  that  (with  one  or  two  exceptions),  not  only  is  there  no  nicety  of  distinction  defining  the  various 
persons  as  individuals,  but  that  there  is  a  general  resemblance  between  them.  Acts,  not  agents,  were  to 
be  shewn,  and  a  great  many  acts  in  a  brief  space ;  and  when  it  is  considered  what  a  number  of  deeds 
were  to  be  done,  it  will  cease  to  be  surprising  that  little  more  than  the  impelling  cause  was  made  known 
to  the  spectator. 

This  defect  in  the  plan,  or  want  of  skill  in  the  youthful  poet,  and  add  to  both  or  either  the  main  argu- 
ment pervading  the  three  plays,  in  which  it  is  impossible  equitably  to  decide  which  of  the  two  contending 
parties  is  right  and  which  wrong,  cause  us  to  feel  little  interest  in  the  result ;  and  we  close  their  perusal 
u  we  should  leave  the  theatre,  not  sorry  to  be  at  the  end  of  our  entertainment 

Enough,  however,  of  objection.  We  have  already,  in  part,  spoken  of  Henry  VI.  His  character,  on  a 
slight  consideration  of  it,  would  seem  to  be  not  difficult  to  paint ;  and  we  are  not  sure  that  it  does  not 
shine  the  more  from  the  horror  and  darkness  that  surround  it;  but  its  peaceful  sweetness  is  beyond 
expression  touching ;  and  there  are  few,  we  believe,  who  can  read  without  strong  emotion  his  most  exqui- 
site soliloquy  in  Act  II.,  wherein  all  images  of  blissful  peace  are  wrought  out  of  the  soul's  agony. 

llie  character  of  Queen  Margaret  is  greatly  drawn  ;  but  we  see  its  final  consummation  in  the  succeeding 
play.  This  "  she-wolf  of  France  "  (her  minion,  Suffolk,  removed  by  death)  indeed  asserts  the  Queen. 
Jealous  of  her  husband's  rights  and  honour,  devoted  to  her  son,  this  ruthless  woman  (the  mother  alone 
proclaiming  the  woman)  extorts  our  admiration  by  her  force  of  mind  and  energy  of  purpose ;  and  perhaps 
a  more  dexterous  exposition  of  human  character  was  never  made  than  is  revealed  to  us  where  she  exults 
over  Richard  Plantagenet,  mocking  him  with  a  napkin  steeped  in  his  son's  blood,  and  where  she  curses 
the  avenging  instruments  of  her  own  son's  murder. 
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Drum.  Somt  SoWim  <rf  the  DvKB  o»  Yoke's 
partg  break  in.  Then  enter  the  Duu  or 
YoBK,  Edvakd,  Richard,  Norfolk,  Mon- 
Tkoui,  Warwick,  oiui  other*,  with  tahit* 
TOiei  in  their  hati. 
War.  1  wonder  how_  the  King  escaped  our 

Tori.  While  we  pursued  the  horsemen  of  the 

Hb  AjXy  stole  away  and  left  his  men ; 
Whereat  the  great  lord  of  Northumberland, 
Whose  warlike  ean  could  never  brook  retreat, 
Chtered  up  the  drooping  armjt ;  and  himself, 
1^  Qifibrd,  and  Lord  Stafford,  nil  a-breoit, 
(^^'■•rg'd  our  main  battle's  front,  and,  breaking  in, 
Were  by  the  swords  of  common  soldiers  slain. 
fdw.  Lord  Stafford's  father,  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, 
I*  either  dain  or  wounded  dangerous. 


I  cleft  his  beaver  with  a  downright  blow  : 
That  this  is  true,  father,  behold  hEs  blood. 

{ihewing  hU  bloody  iteord. 

Mont.  And,  brother,  here  '■  the  Earl  of  Wilt- 
shire's blood,     [To  York,  ihewmg  hi*. 
Whom  1  encountered  as  the  battles  joined. 

Rich.  Speak  thou  for  me,  and  tell  them  what 
I  did. 
[Throumg  down  the  Dure  of  SoHiRiBT's  head. 

yort.Richard  hath  best  deserved  of  all  m  j  sons. — 
What,  is  your  grace  dead,  my  lord  of  SomeTsetl 

Nor.  Such  hope  have  all  the  line  of  John  of 
Gaunt  I 

ificA.  Tbusdolhope  to  shake  KingHenry's  head. 

fTar.  And  so  do  I. — VicEnrioua  prince  of  York, 
Before  I  ie«  thee  seated  in  that  tbrone 
Which  now  the  house  of  Lancaster  usurps, 
I  vow  by  Heaven  these  eyes  shall  never  dose. 
This  is  U<e  palace  of  the  fearfUl  King, 
And  this  the  regal  seat :  possess  it  York ; 
For  this  is  thine,  and  not  King  Henry's  heirs'. 
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York,  Assist  me  then,  sveetWar nick,  and  I  will ; 
For  hillier  we  have  broken  in  by  force, 

.Vor/.  We 'II  all  as9i8tyou;bethatf1icsalmlldie. 
York.  Tlianks,  genlle  Norfolk.— Slay  by  me. 

And,  aoldierii,  stay,  and  lodge  by  me  ihis  night. 
War.  And  when  the  King  comes,  offer  hbn  no 
violence, 
Utileeg  he  seek  to  thrust  you  out  by  force. 

York.    The  Queen   this  day  here  holds   her 
Parliament, 
But  little  thinks  vre  shall  be  of  her  council ; 
By  worda  or  blons  here  let  us  win  our  righL 

Rich.  Armed  as  we  are,  let 's  stay  within  this 

War.   Tiie  bloody   parliament   shall   this  be 
called, 
llJileas  Plantagenet,  Duke  of  York,  be  king ; 
And  bashful  Henry  deposed,  whose  cowardice 
Halh  made  us  by-worda  to  our  enemies. 

York.    Then   leave   me   not,   my   lords ;    be 
resolute : 
1  mean  to  take  possession  of  my  right. 

War.  Neither  the  King,  nor  he  that  loves  him 
best. 
The  proudest  he  that  holds  up  Lancaster, 
Dare  stir  a  wing  if  Warwick  shake  his  bells. 
1  '11  plant  Plantagenet;  root  him  up  who  dares: — 
Resolve  thee,  Richard;  claim  the  English  crown. 
[Warwick  leadi  York  to  tht  throat,  who 
leati  himielf. 


Fhiirlih.  EnUrKin 
W: 


I  HeNHI,  CLIfFORD,  NOKTH- 
ITUOHL*ND,       EXBTER,       aitd 

olheri,  fcith  ted  rotei  in  Iheir  halt. 

K.  Hen.    My   lords,   look  where  the   sturdy 

Even  in  the  chair  of  state !     Belike  he  means 
(Back'd  by  the  power  of  Warwick,  that  false  peer) 
To  aspire  unto  the  crown,  and  tcigii  ai  king. — 
Earl  of  Northumberland,  he  slew  thy  father ; — 
And  thine,  Lord  Clifibrd ;  and  you  both  have 

vowed  revenge 
On  him,  his  sons,  bis  favouritea,  and  his  friends. 

North.  If  I  be  not,  Heavensbe  revenged  on  me! 

CUf.  The  hope  thereof  makes  Clifibrd  mourn 
iu  steel. 

Wett.  What,  shall  we  suffer  thiit  let's  pluck 

iger  hums ;  1  cannot  brook  it. 
tient,  gentle  Earl  of  Wealmorland. 
e  is  for  poltroons  and  sucil  as  he  : 
:  there  had  your  father  lived. 
'd,  here  in  the  parliament 
s  family  of  York, 
last  thou  spoken,  cousin :  be  it  so. 


K.  Hen.  Ah,  know  you  not  the  city  favouri 

And  they  have  troops  of  soldiers  at  their  beck! 
Ext.  But   when   the   duke   is   slain,  they'll 

quickly  fly. 
K.  Hen.  Far   be   the   thought   of  thii  from 
Henry's  heart, 
To  make  a  shambles  of  the  parliament-bouBt! 
Cousin  of  Exeter,  frowns,  words,  and  threats, 
Shall  be  the  war  that  Henry  means  to  uie.— 

[Thti/  advance  to  the  Dues. 
TIlou  factious  Duke  of  Y^ork,  descend  my  throne, 
And  kneel  for  grace  and  mercy  at  my  feet: 
I  am  thy  sovereign. 

York.  Thou  art  deceived;  I  am  thine. 

Exe.  For  shame,  come  down :  he  made  thee 

Duke  of  York. 
l'itrA.'Twaamyiiiheritance,a»theearldoin»M. 
Eie.  Thy  father  was  a  traitor  to  the  ctova. 
War.  Exeter,  thou  art  a  traitor  to  tlie  crovp 
In  following  this  usurping  Henry. 

Clif.   Whom  should  he  follow  but  hii  natural 

king? 
War.   True,  Clifford ;    and    that  s   Richanl, 

Duke  of  York. 
K.  Hen.  And  shall  I  stand,  and  thou  lit  in 

my  Uirone  i 
York.  It  must  and  shall  he  so  ;  content  thyself. 
War.  Be  Duke  of  Lancaster;  let  him  be  King. 
Wetl.  Heisboth  King  and  Duke  of  Lancaster; 
And  that  the  lord  of  Weslmorlaiid  aliall  maintain, 
(for.  AndWarwicksliall  disprove  it.  You  forget 
That  we  are  those  whicli  chased  yon  from  the  field, 
And  alew  your  fathers,  and  with  colours  spread 
Marched  through  the  city  to  the  palace  gstes. 
North.   Yes,  Warwick,  I  remember  it  to  mj 
grief. 
And  by  Ilia  soul  thou  and  thy  house  shall  nie  it. 
WtH.  Plantagenet,  of  thee  and  these  thy  som 
Thy  kinsmen  and  thy  friends,  I  '11  have  morelivM 
Than  drops  of  blood  were  in  ray  father's  veina. 
C/j/.  Urge  it  no  more  [lest  that,  instead  of wolds, 
I  send  thee,  Warwick,  such  a  messenger 
Ai  shall  revenge  his  death  before  1  stir. 

War.   I*oor  Clifford;   how  1  scorn  hia  wortli- 

less  threats  1 
I'ori.  Will  you  we  shew  our  title  to  the  crownt 
If  not,  our  swords  shall  plead  it  in  the  field. 
a:.  Hen.   What  title  hatt  thou,  traitor,  to  tht 

Thy  father  was,  as  thou  bH,  Duke  of  York; 
Thy  grandfather,  Roger  Mortimer,  Earl  of  Hsrch : 
1  am  Che  ion  of  Henry  the  fifth. 
Who  made  the  Dauphin  and  the  French  to  stoop, 
And  seiied  tipon  their  towns  and  provinces. 
War.  Talk  not  of  France,  silh  thou  has  io" 
it«ll. 
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K.  Hen.  The  lord  protector  lost  it,  and  not  I : 
Wlien  I  was  crowned  I  was  but  nine  months  old. 
Rick.  You  are  old  enough  now,  and  yet  me  • 
thinks  you  lose : — 
Father,  tear  the  crown  from  the  usurper's  head. 
Ed».  Sweet  father,  do  so :  set  it  on  your  head. 
Mont.  Good  brother  [/o  York],  as  thou  lov'st 
and  honour*st  arms, 
Let 's  fight  it  out,  and  not  stand  cavilling  thus. 
Rich.  Sound  drums  and  trumpets,  and  the 

King  will  fly. 
York.  Sons,  peace. 
K.  Hen.  Peace  thou  :  and  give  King  Henry 

leave  to  speak. 
War.  Plantagenet  shall  speak  first: — ^liear  him, 
lords ; 
And  be  you  silent  and  attentive  too, 
For  he  that  interrupts  him  shall  not  live. 
K.  Hen.  Think'st  thou  that  I  will  leave  my 
kingly  throne. 
Wherein  my  grandsire  and  my  father  sat? 
No :  first  shall  war  unpeople  this  my  realm  ; 
Ay,  and  their  colours  (often  borne  in  France, 
And  now  in  England,  to  our  heart's  great  sorrow) 
Shall  be  my  winding  sheet. — Why  faint  you,  lords  ? 
My  tide's  good,  and  better  far  than  his. 

War,  Prove  it,  Henry,  and  thou  shalt  be  king. 
K.  Hen.  Henry  the  fourth  by  conquest  got 

the  crown. 
York.  T  was  by  rebellion  against  his  king. 
K.  Hen.  I  know  not  what  to  say :  my  title 's 
weak. —  [Jiide. 

Tell  me,  may  not  a  king  adopt  an  heir  7 
York.  What  then? 

K.  Hen.  An  if  he  may,  then  am  I  lawful  king : 
For  Richard,  in  the  view  of  many  lords, 
Resigned  his  crown  to  Henry  the  fourth : 
Whose  heir  my  father  was,  and  I  am  his. 

Yotk.  He  rose  against  him  being  his  sovereign, 
And  made  him  to  resign  his  crown  perforce. 

War.  Suppo8e,my  lords,  he  did  it  unconstrained, 
Think  you  't  were  prejudicial  to  his  crown  ? 

Exe.  No:  for  he  could  not  so  resign  his  crown. 
But  that  the  next  heir  should  succeed  and  reign. 
K.  Hen.  Art  thou  against  us,  Duke  of  Exeter? 
Exe.  His  is  the  right,  and  therefore  pardon  me. 
York.  Why  whisper  you,  my  lords  and  an- 
swer not? 
Exf.  My  conscience  tells  me  he  is  lawful  king. 
K.  Hen.  All  will  revolt  from  me,  and  turn  to  him. 
NortL  Plantagenet,   fur  all    the  claim  thou 
lay'st, 
Think  not  that  Henry  shall  be  so  deposed. 
War.  Deposed  he  shall  be,  in  despite  of  all. 
North,  Thou  art  deceived  :  't  is  not  thy  south- 
em  power, 
Of  Essex,  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  nor  of  Kent 


(Which  makes  thee  thus  presumptuous  and  proud), 
Can  set  the  duke  up  in  despite  of  me. 

CUf.  King  Henry,  be  thy  title  right  or  wrong, 
Lord  Clifford  vows  to  fight  in  thy  defence. 
May  that  ground  gape  and  swallow  me  alive. 
Where  I  shall  kneel  to  him  that  slew  my  father. 

K.  Hen.  O  Clifford,  how  thy  words  revive 
my  heart ! 

York.  Henry  of  Lancaster,  resign  thy  crown. — 
What  mutter  you,  or  what  conspire  you,  lords? 

War.  Do  right  unto  this  princely  Duke  of 
York; 
Or  I  will  fill  the  house  with  arm^d  men. 
And  o'er  the  chair  of  state,  where  now  he  sits. 
Write  up  his  title  with  usurping  blood. 

[  He  stamps,  and  the  Soldiers  shew  themselves. 

K.  Hen.  My  lord  of  Warwick,  hear  but  one 
word : — 
Let  me  for  this  my  lifetime  reign  as  king. 

York.  Confirm  the  crown  to  me  and  to  mine 
heirs, 
And  thou  shalt  reign  in  quiet  while  thou  liv'st. 

K.  Hen.  I  am  content    Richard  Plantagenet, 
Enjoy  the  kingdom  after  my  decease. 

CUf,  What  wrong  is  this  unto  the  prince  your  son ! 

War.  What  good  is  this  to  England  and  himself! 

West.  Base,  fearful,  and  despairing  Henry ! 

CUf.  How  hast  thou  injured  both  thyself  and  us ! 

West.  I  cannot  stay  to  hear  these  articles. 

North.  Nor  I. 

CUf.  Come,  cousin,  let  us  tell  the  Queen  these 
news. 

West.  Farewell,  faint-hearted  and  degenerate 
King, 
In  whose  cold  blood  no  spark  of  honour  bides. 

North.  Be  thou  a  prey  unto  the  house  of  York, 
And  die  in  bands  for  this  unmanly  deed ! 

CUf.  In  dreadful  war  may'st  thou  be  overcome : 
Or  live  in  peace,  abandoned  and  despised ! 

[^Exeunt  Northumberland,  Clifford,  and 
Westmorland. 

War.  Turn  this  way,  Henry,  and  regard  them 
not. 

Exe.  They  seek  revenge,  and  therefore  will 
not  yield. 

K.  Hen.  Ah,  Exeter! 

War,  Why  should  you  sigh,  my  lord? 

K,  Hen.  Not  for  myself,  lord  Warwick,  but 
my  son, 
Whom  I  unnaturally  shall  disinherit. 
But  be  it  as  it  may :  I  here  entail 
The  crown  to  thee  and  to  thine  heirs  for  ever ; 
Conditionally  that  here  thou  take  an  oath 
To  cease  this  civil  war,  and  whilst  I  live 
To  honour  me  as  thy  king  and  sovereign ; 
And  neither  by  treason  nor  hostility 
To  seek  to  put  me  down,  and  reign  thyself. 
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York.   This  oath  I  willingly  take,  and  will 

perform.         {^Coming  from  the  throne. 
War.  Long  live  King  Henry  f — Plantagenet, 

embrace  him. 
K.  Hen.  And  long  live  thou,  and  these  thy 

forward  sons ! 
York.  Now  York  and  Lancaster  are  reconciled. 
Exe.  Accursed  be  he  that  seeks  to  make  them 

foes!  [^Senet.  The  LordA  come  forward. 
York.  Farewell,  my  gracious  lord  :  I  '11  to  my 

castle. 
War.  And  I  '11  keep  London  with  my  soldiers. 
Norf.  And  I  to  Norfolk  with  my  followers. 
Mont.  And  I  unto  the  sea,  from  whence  I  came. 
{^Exeunt  York  and  hit  Sons,  Warwick,  Nor- 
folk, Montague,  Soldiers,  4*  Attendants. 
K.  Hen.  And  I  with  grief  and  sorrow  to  the  court. 

Enter  Queen  Margaret  and  the  Prince  op 

Wales. 

Exe.  Here  comes  the  Queen,  whose  looks  be- 
wray her  anger : 
I  '11  steal  away. 

K.  Hen.  Exeter,  so  will  I.  IGoing. 

Q.  Mar.  Nay,  go  not  from  me ;  I  will  follow 
thee. 

/C./Ttm.  Be  patient,  gentle  Queen,  and  I  will  stay. 

Q,  Mar.  Who  can  be  patient  in  such  extremes  ? 
Ah,  wretched  man !  'would  I  had  died  a  maid. 
And  never  seen  thee,  never  borne  thee  son, 
Seeing  thou  hast  proved  so  unnatural  a  father ! 
Hath  he  deserved  to  lose  his  birthright  thus  ? 
Had'st  thou  but  loved  him  half  so  well  as  I, 
Or  felt  that  pain  which  I  did  for  him  once, 
Or  nourished  him  as  I  did  with  my  blood, 
Thou  wouldst  have  left  thy  dearest  heart-blood 

there. 
Rather  than  made  that  savage  duke  thine  heir. 
And  disinherited  thine  only  son. 

Prince.  Father :  you  cannot  disinherit  me : 
If  you  be  king,  why  should  not  I  succeed  I 

K.  Hen.  Pardon  me,  Margaret :  pardon  me, 
sweet  son : 
The  Earl  of  Warwick  and  the  duke  enforced  me. 

Q.  Mar.  Enforced  thee !  art  thou  king,  and 
wilt  be  forced  ? 
I  shame  to  hear  thee  speak.  A  h,  timorous  wretch  I 
Thou  hast  undone  thyself,  thy  son,  and  me, 
And  given  unto  the  house  of  York  such  head 
As  thou  shalt  reign  but  by  their  sufferance. 
To  entail  him  and  his  heirs  unto  the  crown, 
What  is  it  but  to  make  thy  sepulchre. 
And  creep  into  it  far  before  thy  time  ? 
Warwick  is  chancellor  and  the  lord  of  Calais ; 
Stem  Falconbridge  commands  the  narrow  seas ; 
The  duke  is  made  protector  of  the  realm ; 
And  yet  shalt  thou  be  safe  ?  such  safety  finds 


The  trembling  lamb,  environed  with  wolves ! 

Had  I  been  there,  which  am  a  silly  woman. 

The  soldiers  should  have  tossed  me  on  their  pikes 

Before  I  would  have  granted  to  that  act 

But  thou  preferr'st  thy  life  before  thine  honour : 

And  seeing  thou  dost,  I  here  divorce  myself. 

Both  from  thy  table,  Henry,  and  thy  bed, 

Until  that  act  of  parliament  be  repealed 

Whereby  my  son  is  disinherited. 

The  northern  lords,  that  have  forsworn  thy  colours, 

Will  follow  mine,  if  once  they  see  them  spread : 

And  spread  they  shall  be,  to  thy  foul  disgrace. 

And  utter  ruin  of  the  house  of  York. 

Thus  do  I  leave  thee. — Come,  son,  let  '■  away : 

Our  army 's  ready ;  come,  we'll  after  them. 

K.  Hen,  Stay,  gentle  Margaret,  and  hear  me 
speak. 

Q.  Mar.  Thou  hast  spoke  too  much  ahready : 
get  thee  gone. 

K.  Hen.  Gentle  son  Edward,  thou  wilt  stay 
with  me  ? 

Q.  Mar,  Ay,  to  be  murdered  by  his  enemies. 

Prince.  When  I  return  with  victory  from  the 
field, 
I  '11  see  your  grace :  till  then  I  '11  follow  her. 

Q.  Mar.  Come,  son,  away:  we  may  not  linger 
thus. 
^Exeunt  Queen  Margaret  and  the  Prince. 

K.  Hen.  Poor  Queen ;  how  love  to  me  and  to 
her  son 
Hath  made  her  break  out  into  terms  of  rage ! 
Revenged  may  she  be  on  that  hateful  duke, 
Whose  haughty  spirit,  winged  with  desire, 
Will  cost  my  crown,  and,  like  an  empty  eagle, 
Tire  on  the  flesh  of  me,  and  of  my  son ! 
The  loss  of  those  three  lords  torments  my  heart : 
I  '11  write  unto  them,  and  entreat  them  fair : — 
Come,  cousin,  you  shall  be  the  messenger. 

Exe.  And  I,  I  hope,  shall  reconcile  them  all. 

lExeunt. 


Scene  II. — A  Boom  in  Sandal  Castle,  near 
Wakefield,  m  Yorkshire. 

Enter  Edward,  Richard,  and  Montagoe. 

Rich.  Brother,  though  I  be  youngest,  give  me 

leave. 
Edw.  No ;  I  can  better  play  the  orator. 
Mont.  But  I  have  reasons  strong  and  forcible. 

Enter  York. 

York.  Why,  how  now,  sons  and  brother,  at  a 
strife? 
What  is  your  quarrel ;  how  began  it  first? 
Edw.  No  quarrel,  but  a  slight  contention. 
York.  About  what? 
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Bick,  About  that  which  concerns  your  grace 
and  us: 
The  crown  of  England,  father,  which  is  yours. 
York.  Mine,  boy!  not  till  King  Henry  be  dead. 
Mich,  Your  right  depends  not  on  his  life  or 

death. 
Edw.  Now  youare  heir ;  therefore  enjoy  it  now. 
By  giving  the  house  of  Lancaster  leave  to  breathe, 
It  will  outrun  you,  father,  in  the  end. 
York,  I  took]  an  oath  that  he  should  quietly 

reign. 
Edw.   But  for  a  kingdom  any  oath  may  be 
broken : 
I  'd  break  a  thousand  oaths  to  reign  one  year. 
Rich.  No ;  God  forbid  your  grace  should  be 

forsworn. 
York.  I  shall  be,  if  I  claim  by  open  war. 
Rick.  I  '11  prove  the  contrary,  if  you  '11  hear 

me  speak. 
York.  Thou  canst  not,  son  :  it  is  impossible. 
Kick.  An  oath  is  of  no  moment  being  not  took 
Before  a  true  and  lawful  magistrate. 
That  hath  authority  over  him  that  swears : 
Henry  had  none,  but  did  usurp  the  place. 
Then,  seeing  't  was  he  that  made  you  to  depose, 
Your  oath,  my  lord,  is  vain  and  frivolous : 
Therefore  to  arms.     And  father,  do  but  think, 
How  sweet  a  thing  it  is  to  wear  a  crown ; 
Within  whose  circuit  is  Elysium, 
And  all  that  poets  feign  of  bliss  and  joy ! 
Why  do  we  linger  thus?  I  cannot  rest 
Until  the  white  rose  that  I  wear  be  dyed 
Even  in  the  lukewarm  blood  of  Henry's  heart. 

York.  Richard,  enough :  I  will  be  king  or  die. 
Brother,  thou  shalt  to  London  presently. 
And  whet  on  Warwick  to  this  enterprise. 
Thou,  Richard,  shalt  unto  the  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
And  tell  him  privily  of  our  intent. 
You,  Edward,  shall  unto  my  Lord  Cobham, 
With  whom  the  KentiHhmen  will  willingly  rise : 
In  them  I  trust;  for  they  are  soldiers 
Witty,  courteous,  liberal,  full  of  spirit. — 
While  you  are  thus  employed,  what  resteth  more 
Bat  that  I  seek  occasion  how  to  rise ; 
And  yet  the  King  not  privy  to  my  drift, 
Nor  any  of  the  house  of  Lancaster? 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

But  stay :  What  news?  why  com'st  thou  in  such 
post? 
Meu.  The  Queen,  with  all  the  northern  earls 
and  lords, 
Intend  here  to  besiege  you  in  your  castle. 
She  is  hard  by  with  twenty  thousand  men : 
And  therefoiTe  fortify  your  hold,  my  lord. 

York.  Ay,  with  my  sword.     Whati  think 'st 
thou  that  we  fear  them  ? 


Edward  and  Richard,  you  shall  stay  with  me : — 
My  brother  Montague  sliall  post  to  London : 
Let  noble  Warwick,  Cobham,  and  the  rest, 
Whom  we  have  left  protectors  of  the  King, 
With  powerful  policy  strengthen  themselves, 
And  trust  not  simple  Henry  nor  his  oaths. 

Mont.  Brother  I  go ;  I  '11  win  them  fear  it  not; 
And  thus  most  humbly  I  do  take  my  leave.  [£xi7. 

Enter  Sir  John  and  Sir  Hugh  Mortimer. 

York.  Sir  John  and  Sir  Hugh  Mortimer,  mine 
uncles  1 
You  are  come  to  Sandal  in  an  happy  hour: 
The  army  of  the  Queen  mean  to  besiege  us. 
Sir  John,  She  shall  not  need ;  we  '11  meet  her 

in  the  field. 
York.  What,  with  five  thousand  men  ? 
Rich.  Ay,  with  five  hmidred,  father,  for  a  need. 
A  woman 's  general :  what  should  we  fear  ? 

[^  march  afar  off. 
Edw.  I  hear  their  drums :  let 's  set  our  men 
in  order, 
And  issue  forth  and  bid  them  battle  straight. 
York,  Five  men  to  twenty ! — though  the  odds 
be  great, 
I  doubt  not,  uncle,  of  our  victory. 
Many  a  battle  have  I  won  in  France  ' 
When  as  the  enemy  hath  been  ten  to  one : 
Why  should  I  not  now  have  the  like  success  ? 

[^Alartim.    Exeunt. 


Scene  III. — Plains  near  Sandal  Castle. 

Alarum*  :  Excursiona,     Enter  Rutland  and  hit 

Tutor. 

Rut,  Ah  whither  shall  I  fly  to  'scape  their  hands  ? 
Ah,  tutor,  look  where  bloody  CliflTord  comes ! 

Enter  Clifford  and  Soldiers. 

Clif,  Chaplain,  away :    thy  priesthood  saves 
thy  life. 
As  for  the  brat  of  this  accursed  duke, 
Whose  father  slew  my  father,  he  shall  die. 

Tut.  And  I,  my  lord,  will  bear  him  company. 

Clif.  Soldiers,  away  with  him. 

7'k^.  Ah  Clifford !  murder  not  this  innocent  child, 
Lest  thou  be  hated  both  of  God  and  man. 

[^Exit J  forced  off  by  Soldiers. 

Clif,  How  now!  Is  he  dead  already?  Oris  it  fear 
That  makes  him  close  his  eyes  ? — I  '11  open  them* 

Rut,  So  looks  the  pent-up  lion  o  'er  the  wretch 
That  trembles  under  his  devouring  paws ; 
And  so  he  walks  insulting  o'er  his  prey ; 
And  so  he  comes  to  rend  his  limbs  asunder ! — 
Ah,  gentle  Clifford,  kill  me  with  thy  sword. 
And  not  with  such  a  cruel  threat  'ning  look. 
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Sweet  Clifford,  hear  me  speak  before  I  die : 
I  am  too  mean  a  subject  for  thy  wratli ; 
Be  thou  revenged  on  men,  and  let  me  live. 

Cllf,    In  vain  thou  speak'st,  poor  boy:    my 
father's  blood 
Hath  stopped  the  passage  where  thy  words  should 
enter. 

Rut,  Then  let  my  father's  blood  open  it  again : 
He  is  a  man,  and  Clifford  cope  with  him. 

Clif.  Had  1  thy  brethren  here,  their  lives  and 
thine 
Were  not  revenge  sufficient  for  me ! 
No,  if  I  digged  up  thy  forefathers'  graves, 
And  hung  their  rotten  coffins  up  in  chains, 
It  could  not  slake  mine  ire,  nor  ease  my  heart. 
The  sight  of  any  of  the  house  of  York 
Is  as  a  fury  to  torment  my  soul : 
And  till  I  root  out  their  accurs6d  line, 
And  leave  not  one  alive,  I  live  in  hell. 
Therefore—  [Lifting  his  hand. 

Rut,  Oh  let  me  pray  before  I  take  my  death : — 
To  thee  I  pray :  sweet  Clifford,  pity  me ! 

Clif.  Such  pity  as  my  rapier's  point  affords. 

Rut,  I  never  did  thee  harm :  Why  wilt  thou 
slay  me? 

Clif.  Thy  father  hath. 

Rut.  But  't  was  ere  I  was  born. 
Thou  hast  one  son  ;  for  his  sake  pity  me : 
Lest  in  revenge  thereof,  sith  God  is  just, 
He  be  as  miserably  slain  as  I. 
Ah  let  me  live  in  prison  all  my  days ; 
And  when  I  give  occasion  of  offence, 
Then  let  me  die ;  for  now  thou  hast  no  cause. 

Clif  No  cause  ! 
Thy  father  slew  my  father ;  therefore  die. 

[Clifford  ttabs  him. 

Rut,  Diifaciantf  laudis  summa,  sit  ista  tua  ! 

[Dies, 

Clif  Plantagenet !  I  come,  Plantagenet  I 
And  this  thy  son's  blood,  cleaving  to  my  blade, 
Shall  rust  upon  my  weapon,  till  thy  blood, 
Congealed  with  this,  do  make  me  wipe  off  both. 

[Exit, 


Scene  IV. — The  same. 

Alarum,    Enter  Yokk. 

TorAr.  The  army  of  the  Queen  hath  got  the  field  : 
My  uncles  both  are  slain  in  rescuing  me ; 
And  all  my  followers  to  the  eager  foe 
Turn  back,  and  fly  like  ships  before  the  wind, 
Or  lambs  pursued  by  hunger  starved  wolves, 
My  sons— God  knows  whathath  bechanc6d  them : 
But  this  I  know,  they  have  demeaned  themselves 
Like  men  bom  to  renown,  by  life  or  death, 
lliree  times  did  Richard  make  a  lane  to  me ; 


And  thrice  cried  "  Courage  father ;  fight  it  out !" 
And  full  as  oft  came  Edward  to  my  side, 
With  purple  falchion,  painted  to  the  hilt 
In  blood  of  those  that  had  encountered  him: 
And  when  the  hardiest  warriors  did  retire, 
Richard  cried,   *' Charge,  and  give  no  foot  of 

ground ! 
And  cried,  ''A  crown,  or  else  a  glorious  tomb! 
A  sceptre,  or  an  earthly  sepulchre !" 
With  this,  we  charged  again :  but  out,  alas. 
We  bodged  again !  as  I  have  seen  a  swan 
With  bootless  labour  swim  against  the  tide, 
And  spend  her  strength  with  over-matching  waves. 

[A  short  alarum  within. 
Ah  !  hark,  the  fatal  followers  do  pursue, 
And  I  am  faint,  and  cannot  fly  their  fury : 
And  were  I  strong,  I  would  not  shun  their  fuiy. 
The  sands  are  numbered  that  make  up  my  life : 
Here  must  I  stay,  and  here  my  life  must  end! 

Enter  Queen  Margaret,  Clifford,  Nortbum- 
BERLAND,  and  Soldiers. 

Come,  bloody  Clifford,  rough  Northumberland, 
I  dare  your  quenchless  fury  to  more  rage : 
I  am  your  butt,  and  I  abide  your  shot 

North,  Yield  to  our  mercy,  proud  PlantageneL 

Clif,  Ay,  to  such  mercy  as  his  ruthless  arm 
With  downright  payment  shewed  unto  my  father. 
Now  Phaeton  hath  tumbled  from  his  car, 
And  made  an  evening  at  the  noontide  prick. 

York,  My  ashes,  as  the  phoenix,  may  bring  forth 
A  bird  that  will  revenge  upon  you  all : 
And  in  that  hope  I  throw  mine  eyes  to  HeaveD, 
Scorning  whate'er  you  can  afflict  me  with. 
Why  come  you  not  ?  what !  multitudes,  and  fear? 

Clif  So  cowards  fight  when  they  can  fly  no 
further ; 
So  doves  do  peck  the  falcon's  piercing  talons ; 
So  desperate  thieves,  all  hopeless  of  their  hves, 
Breathe  out  invectives  'gainst  the  officers. 

York,  O  Clifford,  but  bethink  thee  once  again, 
And  in  thy  thought  o'errun  my  former  time : 
And,  if  thou  canst  for  blushing,  view  tliis  face ; 
And  bite  thy  tongue,  that  slanders  him  with 

cowardice 
Whose  frown  hath  made  thee  faint  and  fly  ere  this. 

Clif  I  will  not  handy  with  thee  word  for  word, 
But  buckle  with  thee  blows,  twice  two  for  one. 

[Drwt, 

Q.  Mar.  Hold,  valiant  Clifford !  for  a  thousand 
causes, 
I  would  prolong  awhile  the  traitor's  life. — 
Wrath  makes  him  deaf:  speak  thou,  Northum- 
berland. 
iVbr^/f.  Hold,  Clifford:  do  not  honour  him  so  much 
To  prick  thy  finger,  though  to  wound  his  heart. 
What  valour  were  it,  when  a  cur  doth  grin, 
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For  one  to  thnut  his  haitd  betireen  his  teeth, 
When  h«  migbt  ipum  him  with  his  foot  awayf 
II  is  wir'a  prize  to  take  all  vantages, 
Aod  ten  to  one  is  no  impeach  of  valour. 

{_Theg  lay  kandt  on  York,  tcho  tlruggUs. 

Clif.  Ay,  ay,  loitriveBthewoodcockwithlhegin. 

North.  So  dolh  the  coney  Btniggle  in  the  net. 

[YoRi  it  taken  pritoner. 
York.  So  triumph  thieves  upon  their  conquered 

So  true  men  yield,  with  robbers  so  o'ermatched. 
North.    What  would  your  grace  have  done 


ordandNorthur 


Q.  Afar.  Brave  wai 
herland. 
Come,  maVe  him  stand  upon  this  molehill  liere, 
Thstrsught  at  mountains  with  nutslretchfd  arms, 
Yft  parted  but  the  shadow  with  liia  hand. — 
Wbal !  was  it  you  tliat  would  be  England's  king  ! 
Wu  'I  you  that  revelled  In  our  parliament. 
And  made  a  preachment  of  your  high  descent? 
Where  are  your  mess  of  song  to  back  you  now : 
fhe  wanton  Edward  and  the  lusty  George  1 


And  where '»  that  valiant  crookback  prodigy, 
Dicky  your  boy,  that  with  ilia  grumbling  voice 
Was  wont  (o  cheer  bis  dad  in  mutinies  f 
Or,  with  the  rest,  where  is  your  darling  Rutland  ? 
Look,  York  ;   I  stained  this  napkin  with  the  blood 
That  valiant  Clifford  with  his  rapier's  point 
Made  issue  from  the  bosom  ofllie  boy  : 
And,  if  thine  eyes  can  water  for  bis  death, 
[  give  thee  this  to  dry  thy  cheeks  withal. 
Alas,  poor  York  I  but  tiiat  1  hate  thee  deadly, 
I  should  lament  thy  mi'erahle  state. 
I  pr'y  thee  grieve  to  make  me  merry,  York  : 
Stamp,  rave,  and  fret,  that  I  may  sing  and  dance. 
Whal.halhthyfiery  heart  sopavchedtiiineen  trails. 
That  not  a  tear  can  full  for  Rutland's  death? 
Why  art  thou  patient,  man?  thou  sboulilst  be  mad ; 
And  I  to  make  thee  mad  do  mock  thee  thus. 
Tliou  wouIJst  be  fee'd,  I  see,  to  miike  me  sport : 
York  cannot  speak  mileaa  he  wear  a  crown.  — 
A  crown  for  York ; — and,  lords,  bow  low  to  him; 
Hold  you  his  bands  whilst  I  do  set  it  on. — 

[^Putting  a  paptr  croum  on  hii  head. 
Ay  marry,  air,  now  looks  he  like  a  king  I 
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Ay  this  is  he  that  took  King  Henry's  chair; 

And  this  is  he  was  his  adopted  heir. — 

But  how  is  it  that  great  Plantagenet 

Is  crowned  so  soon,  and  broke  his  solemn  oath  ? 

As  I  bethink  me,  yon  should  not  be  king 

Till  our  King  Henry  had  shook  hands  with  death : 

And  will  you  pale  your  head  in  Henry's  glory, 

And  rob  his  temples  of  the  diadem, 

Now  in  his  life,  against  your  holy  oath? 

0  't  is  a  fault,  too  too  unpardonable ! — 

Off  with  the  crown ;  and,  with  the  crown,  his  head : 
And,  whilst  we  breathe,  take  time  to  do  him  dead. 

Clif,  That  is  my  office,  for  my  father's  sake. 

Q.  Mar.  Nay,  stay  :  let 's  hear  the  orisons  he 
makes. 

York,    She-wolf  of  France,  but  worse  than 
wolves  of  France, 
Whose  tongue  more  poisons  than  the  adder's  tooth, 
How  ill-beseeming  is  it  in  thy  sex 
To  triumph  like  an  Amazonian  trull 
Upon  their  woes  whom  fortune  captivates  ! 
But  that  thy  face  is,  visor-like,  unchanging, 
Made  impudent  with  use  of  evil  deeds, 

1  would  assay,  proud  Queen  to  make  thee  blush  : 
To  tell  thee  whence  thou  cam'st,  of  whom  deVived, 
Were  shame  enough  to  shame  thee,  wert  thou 

not  shameless. 
Thy  father  bears  the  type  of  King  of  Naples, 
Of  both  the  Sicils  and  Jerusalem  : 
Yet  not  so  wealthy  as  an  English  yeoman. 
Hath  that  poor  monarch  taught  thee  to  insult? 
It  needs  not,  nor  it  boots  thee  not,  proud  Queen  : 
Unless  the  adage  must  be  verified, 
That  beggars,  mounted,  run  their  horse  to  death. 
*T  is  beauty  that  doth  oft  make  women  proud ; 
But  God  he  knows  thy  share  thereof  is  small : 
'T  is  virtue  that  doth  make  them  most  admired  ; 
The  contrary  doth  make  thee  wondered  at : 
'T  is  government  that  makes  them  seem  divine ; 
The  want  thereof  makes  thee  abominable : 
Thou  art  as  opposite  to  every  good 
As  the  Antipodes  are  unto  us, 
Or  as  the  south  to  the  septentrion. 
O  tiger's  heart,  wrapped  in  a  woman's  hide ! 
How  couldst  thou  drain  the  life-blood  of  the  child 
To  bid  the  father  wipe  his  tears  withal, 
And  yet  be  seen  to  wear  a  woman's  face  ? 
Women  are  soft,  mild,  pitiful  and  flexible : 


Thou  stem,  obdurate,  flinty,  rough,  remorseleM. 
Bidst  thou  me  rage  ?  why  now  thou  hast  thy  wish : 
Wouldst  have  me  weep  ?  why  now  thou  hast  thy 

will : 
For  raging  wind  blows  up  incessant  showers, 
And  when  the  rage  allays  the  rain  begins. 
These  tears  are  my  sweet  Rutland's  obsequies : 
And  every  drop  cries  vengeance  for  hia  death, 
'Gainst  thee,  fell  Cliflbrd,  and  thee,  false  Frencli- 

woman. 
North,  Beshrew  me  but  his  passions  move  roe  so 
That  hardly  can  I  check  my  eyes  from  tears. 

York,  That  face  of  his  the  hungry  cannibals 
Would  not  have  touched,  would  not  have  stained 

with  blood : 
But  you  are  more  inhuman,  more  inexorable, 

0  ten  times  more,  than  tigers  of  Hyrcania. 
See,  ruthless  queen,  a  hapless  father's  tears : 
This  cloth  thou  dipp  'dst  in  blood  of  my  sweet  boy, 
And  I  with  tears  do  wash  the  blood  away.^ 
Keep  thou  the  napkin,  and  go  boost  of  this : 

\^He  gives  back  the  handkerchief. 
And  if  thou  tell  'st  the  heavy  story  right. 
Upon  my  soul  the  hearers  will  shed  tears : 
Yea,  even  my  foes  will  shed  fast-falling  tears. 
And  say,  '*  Alas,  it  was  a  piteous  deed!" — 
There,  take  the  crown,  and  with  the  crown  my 

curse ; 
And  in  thy  need  such  comfort  come  to  thee 
As  now  I  reap  at  thy  too  cruel  hand! — 
Hard-hearted  Clifibrd,  take  me  from  the  world : 
My  soul  to  heaven,  my  blood  upon  your  beads ! 
North.  Had  he  been  slaughter-man  to  all  mykin, 

1  should  not  for  my  life  but  weep  with  him, 
To  see  how  inly  sorrow  gripes  his  soul. 

Q.  Mar.  What,  weeping-ripe,  my  Lord  North- 
umberland ? 
Think  but  upon  the  wrong  he  did  us  all, 
And  that  will  quickly  dry  thy  melting  tears. 
Clif.   Here  's  for  my  oath  ;    here  's  for  my 
father's  death !  IStahbmg  him. 

Q.  Mar.  And  here 's  to  right  our  gentle- 
hearted  King !  [Stabbing  him. 
York.  Open  thy  gate  of  mercy,  gracious  God ! 
My  soul  flies  through  these  wounds  to  seek  out 
thee.  [Diet. 
Q.A/ar.Offwithhishead,andsetitonYorkgste3: 

So  York  may  overlook  the  town  of  York. 

[Exeunt. 


^-^^^'^^^-^ 
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Drumi.      Enter  Edwarh,  and   Richard,  milk 
their  Forces,  marching. 

Eda.  I  wonder  how  our  princely  father 'scaped, 
Ot  whether  he  be  'icaped  away  or  no 
From  Clifford'i  and  Northumberland'!  punuil. 
Had  hebeeata'en,veihou1d  have  heard  thenews; 
Had  hebeenBlain,weGhould  have  heard  the  nevi; 
Or  had  he  'scaped,  methinka  we  should  have  heard 
The  happj  tidings  of  hU  good  escape. — 
How  fores  my  brother ;  why  is  he  bo  sad  J 

Itieh.  i  cannot  joy  until  I  be  resolved 
Where  our  right  valiant  father  is  become. 
I  uw  him  in  the  battle  range  about, 
And  watched  him  how  he  singled  CliSbrd  forth. 
Mtthonght  he  bore  him  in  the  tliickest  troop 
Ai  doth  a  lion  in  a  herd  of  neat : 
Or  ai  a  bear  encompassed  round  with  dags ; 
Vho  having  pinched  a  few  and  made  them  cry. 
The  rest  stand  all  aloof  and  bark  at  him. 
So  fared  our  father  with  his  enemies ; 
So  fled  his  enemies  my  watlike  father ; 
Melhinlu  't  is  prize  enough  to  he  his  son. 
See  bow  the  morning  opes  her  golden  gates, 
And  takes  her  farewell  of  the  glorious  sun  1 
How  well  resembles  it  the  prime  of  youth, 
Trimmed  like  a  younker  prandng  to  bis  love ! 


EJm.  Dazzle  mine  eyes,  or  do  I  see  three  suni 

.ffieA.Three glorious  suns,  each  one  aperfect  sun 
Not  separated  with  the  racking  clouds. 
But  severed  in  a  pale  clear-shining  sky. 
See,  see,  they  join,  embrace,  and  seem  to  kiss. 
As  if  they  vowed  some  league  inviolable : 
Now  are  they  but  one  lamp,  one  light,  one  sun- 
In  this  the  heaven  figures  some  event. 

£da.    'Tis  wond'roui  strange;    the  like  yet 
never  heard  of. 
I  think  it  cites  us,  brother,  to  the  field ; 
That  we,  the  sons  of  brave  Plantagenet, 
Each  one  already  blazing  by  our  meads. 
Should  notwithstanding  join  our  lights  together. 
And  over-shine  the  earth,  as  this  the  world. 
Whate'er  it  bodes,  henceforward  will  I  bear 
Upon  my  target  three  fair  shining  suns. 

Rich.  Nay,  bear  three  daughters.      By  your 
leave  I  speak  it, — 
Yau  love  the  breeder  better  tban  the  male. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 
But  what  art  thou,  whose  heavy  looks  forelet 
Some  dreadful  story  hanging  on  thy  tongue! 

Afeu.  Ah,  one  that  was  a  woeful  looker  on 
Wheuas  the  noble  Duke  of  York  was  slain. 
Your  pruicely  father  and  my  loving  lord. 

Eda.  O  speak  no  more  I  for  I  have  beard  too 
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Rich,  Say  how  he  died  ;  for  I  will  hear  it  all. 
Afess.  Environed  he  was  with  many  foes ; 
And  stood  against  them  as  the  hope  of  Troy 
Against  the  Greeks  that  would  have  entered  Troy 
But  Hercules  himself  must  yield  to  odds, 
And  many  strokes  though  with  a  little  axe, 
Hew  down  and  fell  the  hardest-timhered  oak. 
By  many  hands  your  father  was  suhdued, 
But  only  slaughtered  by  the  ireful  arm 
Of  unrelenting  Clifford  and  the  Queen  : 
Who  crowned  the  gracious  duke  in  high  despite ; 
Laughed  in  his  face ;  and,  when  with  grief  he 

wept, 
The  ruthless  Queen  gave  him,  to  dry  his  cheeks, 
A  napkin  steeped  in  the  harmless  blood 
Of  sweet  young  Rutland,  by  rough  Clifford  slain. 
And  after  many  scorns,  many  foul  taunts, 
They  took  his  head,  and  on  the  gates  of  York 
They  set  the  same,  and  there  it  doth  remain. 
The  saddest  spectacle  that  e'er  I  viewed. 

Edw.  Sweet  Duke  of  York,  our  prop  to  lean 
upon, 
Now  thou  art  gone  we  have  no  staff,  no  stay ! — 
O  Clifford,  boist'rous  Clifford,  thou  hast  slain 
The  flower  of  Europe  for  his  chivalry 
And  treacherously  hast  thou  vanquished  him. 
For  hand  to  hand  he  would  have  vanquished 

thee?— 
Now  my  soul's  palace  is  become  a  prison : 
Ah  would  she  break  from  hence !  that  this  my 

body 
Might  in  the  ground  be  closed  up  in  rest ; 
For  never  henceforth  shall  I  joy  again : 
Never,  O  never,  shall  I  see  more  joy  ! 

Rich,  I  cannot  weep ;  for  all  my  body's  mois- 
ture 
Scarce  serves  to  quench   my  furnace-burning 

heart : 
Nor  can  my  tongue  unload  my  heart's  great 

burden ; 
For  self- same  wind  that  I  should  speak  withal. 
Is  kindling  coals  that  fire  all  my  breast. 
And  burn  me  up  with  flames  that  tears  would 

quench. 
To  weep  is  to  make  less  the  depth  of  grief : 
Tears,  then,  for  babes ;  blows  and  revenge  for  me ! 
Richard,  I  bear  thy  name :  I  '11  'venge  thy  death, 
Or  die  renowned  by  attempting  it. 
Edw,  His  name  that  valiant  duke  hath  left 
with  thee : 
His  dukedom  and  his  chair  with  me  is  left. 
Rich.  Nay,  if  thou  be  that  princely  eagle's 
bird, 
Shew  thy  descent  by  gazing  'gainst  the  sun  : 
For  "  chair  and  dukedom,"  "  throne  and  king- 
dom" say : 
Either  that  is  thine,  or  else  thou  wert  nut  his. 


March,     Enter  Warwick,  and  Montague,  with 

Forces. 
War.  How  now,  fair  lords ;  what  fare  ?  what 

news  abroad  ? 
Rich.  Great  lord  of  Warwick,  if  we  should 
recount 
Our  baleful  news,  and  at  each  word's  deliverance 
Stab  poniards  in  our  flesh  till  all  were  told, 
The  words  would  add  more  anguish  than  the 
wounds. 

0  valiant  lord,  the  Duke  of  York  is  slain. 
Edw.  O  Warwick,  Warwick,  that  Plantagenet 

Which  held  thee  dearly  as  his  soul's  redemption, 
Is  by  the  stem  Lord  Clifford  done  to  death. 

^ar.Ten  days  ago  I  drowned  these  news  in  tears : 
And  now,  to  add  more  measure  to  your  woes, 

1  come  to  tell  you  things  since  then  befallen. 
After  the  bloody  fray  at  Wakefield  fought, 
Where  your  brave  father  breathed  his  latest  gasp, 
Tidings,  as  swiftly  as  the  posts  could  run, 
Were  brought  me  of  your  loss  and  his  depart 

I  then  in  London,  keeper  of  the  King, 
Mustered  my  soldiers,  gathered  flocks  of  friends, 
And  very  well  appointed  as  I  thought, 
Marched  towards  SL  Alban's   to  intercept  the 

Queen, 
Bearing  the  King  in  my  behalf  along : 
For  by  my  scouts  I  was  advertised 
Tliat  she  was  coming  with  a  full  intent 
To  dash  our  late  decree  in  parliament. 
Touching  King  Henry's  oath  and  your  succession. 
Short  tale  to  make, — we  at  Saint  Alban's  met, 
Our  battles  joined,  and  both  sides  fiercely  fought : 
But  whether  'twas  the  coldness  of  the  King 
(Who  looked  full  gently  bn  his  warlike  Queen) 
That  robbed  my  soldiers  of  their  hated  spleen, 
Or  whether  *t  was  report  of  her  success. 
Or  more  than  common  fear  of  Clifford's  rigour, 
Who  thunders  to  his  captives  blood  and  death, 
I  cannot  judge  :  but  to  conclude  with  truth, 
Their  weapons  like  to  lightning  came  and  went; 
Our  soldiers,  like  the  nightp-owl's  lazy  flight, 
Or  like  a  lazy  thrasher  with  a  flail, 
Fell  gently  down,  as  if  they  struck  their  friends. 
I  cheered  them  up  with  justice  of  our  cause, 
With  promise  of  high  pay  and  great  rewards : 
But  all  in  vain ;  they  had  no  heart  to  fight, 
And  we  in  them  no  hope  to  win  the  day ; 
So  that  we  fled ;  the  King  unto  the  Queen  : 
Lord  George  your  brother,  Norfolk,  and  myself, 
In  haste,  post-haste,  are  come  to  join  with  you : 
For  in  the  marches  here  we  heard  you  were. 
Making  another  head  to  fight  again. 
Edw,  Where  is  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  gentle 

Warwick : 
And  when  came   George  from   Burgundy  to 

England? 
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War.  Some  aiz  ni3e«  off  the  duke  ii,  nitli  tlic 
■oldien : 
And  Tor  your  brotlier,  he  wu  lalety  tent 
Prom  your  Icind  aunt,  Duchess  of  Bui^undy, 
WitK  aid  of  soldiers  to  this  needful  war. 

Rkh.  T  was  odds,  belike,  when  valiant  War- 
wick fled : 
on  have  I  heard  his  praises  in  pursuit. 
But  ne'er  till  now  his  scandal  of  retire. 

)far.  Nor  now  my  scandal,  Richard,  dost  thou 

For  thou  shalt  know  this  strong  right  hand  of  mine 
Can  pluck  the  diadem  from  faint  Henry's  head, 
And  wring  the  awful  sceptre  from  his  fist. 


Were  he  as  famous  and  as  bold  in  war 
As  he  is  famed  fur  mildness,  peace,  and  prayer 
SieA.  I  know  It  well.  Lord  Warwick  :  blame 

'T  is  love  I  bear  thy  glories,  makes  me  speak. 
But  in  this  troublous  lime  what's  to  be  done  I 
Shall  vre  go  throw  away  our  coats  of  steel, 
And  wrap  our  bodies  in  black  mourning  gowns. 
Numbering  our  Ave-Maries  with  our  beads : 
Or  shall  we  on  the  helmets  of  our  foes 
Tell  our  devotion  with  revengeful  armsT 
If  for  the  last,  say  "Ay,"  and  to  it,  lords. 

fVar.  Why,  therefore  Warwick  came  to  seek 
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And  therefore  comes  my  brother  Montague. 
Attend  me,  lords.     The  proud  insulting  Queen, 
With  Clifford  and  the  haught  Northumberland, 
And  of  their  feather  many  more  proud  birds, 
Have  wrought  the  easy-melting  King  like  wax. 
He  swore  consent  to  your  succession, 
His  oath  enrolled  in  the  parliament : 
And  now  to  L  r^don  all  the  crew  are  gone. 
To  frustrate  bo!^  his  oath  and  what  beside 
May  make  against  the  house  of  Lancaster. 
Tlieir  power  I  think  is  thirty  thousand  strong : 
Now,  if  the  help  of  Norfolk  and  myself, 
With  all  the  friends  that  thou,  brave  Earl  of  March, 
Amongst  the  loving  Welshmen  canst  procure, 
Will  but  amount  to  five-and-twenty  thousand. 
Why,  Via  !  to  London  we  will  march  amain ; 
And  once  again  bestride  our  foaming  steeds. 
And  once  again  cry,  *'  Charge  upon  our  foes !" 
But  never  once  again  turn  back  and  fly. 

Rich.  Ay,  now  methinks  I  hear  great  Warwick 
speak : 
Ne'er  may  he  live  to  see  a  sunshine  day, 
That  cries  "  Retire,"  if  Warwick  bid  him  stay. 

Edw,  Lord  Warwick,  on  thy  shoulder  will  I  lean: 
And  when  thou  fail'st  (as  God  forbid  the  hour!) 
Must  Edward  fall,  which  peril  Heaven  forfend ! 

War.No  longer  Earl  of  March,but  Duke  of  York: 
The  next  degree  is  England's  royal  throne. 
For  King  of  England  shalt  thou  be  proclaimed 
In  every  borough  as  we  pass  along : 
And  he  that  throws  not  up  his  cap  for  joy. 
Shall  fioc  the  fault  make  forfeit  of  his  head. 
King  Edward,  valiant  Richard,  Montague, — 
Stay  we  no  longer  dreaming  of  renown, 
But  sound  the  trumpets,  and  about  our  task. 

Rich,  Then  Clifford,  were  thy  heart  as  bard 
as  steel 
(As  thou  bast  shewn  it  flinty  by  thy  deeds), 
I  come  to  pierce  it,  or  to  give  thee  mine. 

Edw,  Then  strike  up,  drums : — God  and  Sai  n 
George  for  us ! 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

War,  How  now;  what  news? 

JlfeM.TheDuke  of  Norfolk  sends  youwordbyme, 
The  Queen  is  coming  with  a  puissant  host : 
And  craves  your  company  for  speedy  counsel. 

War,  Why  then  it  sorts,  brave  warriors :  let 's 
away.  lExeunt. 

Scene  II. — Before  York. 

Enter  Kino  Henry,  Queen  Margaret,  the 
Prince  op  Wales,  Clifford,  and  Northum- 
berland, with  Forces. 

Q,  Mar.  Welcome,   my  lord,  to  this  brave 
town  of  York. 


Yonder 's  the  head  of  that  arch-enemy 
That  sought  to  be  encompassed  with  your  crown 
Doth  not  the  object  cheer  your  heart  my  lord? 
K.  Hen,  Ay,  as  the  rocks  cheer  them  that 
fear  their  wreck : 
To  see  this  sight  it  irks  my 'very  soul. 
Withhold  revenge,  dear  God!  'tis  not  my  fault 
Not  wittingly  have  I  infringed  my  vow. 

Clif.  My  gracious  liege,  this  too  much  lenity 
And  harmful  pity  must  be  laid  aside. 
To  whom  do  lions  cast  their  gentle  looks  t 
Not  to  the  beast  that  would  usurp  their  den. 
Whose  hand  is  that  the  forest  bear  doth  lick  ? 
Not  his  that  spoils  her  young  before  her  face. 
Who  'scapes  the  lurking  serpent's  mortal  sting  I 
Not  he  that  sets  his  foot  upon  her  back. 
The  smallest  worm  will  turn  being  trodden  on, 
And  doves  will  peck  in  safeguard  of  their  brood. 
Ambitious  York  did  level  at  thy  crown, 
Thou  smiling,  while  he  knit  his  angry  brows : 
He,  but  a  duke,  would  have  his  son  a  king, 
And  raise  his  issue,  like  a  loving  sire : 
Thou,  being  a  king,  blessed  with  a  goodly  son. 
Didst  yield  consent  to  disinherit  him ; 
Which  argued  thee  a  most  unloving  father. 
Unreasonable  creatures  feed  their  young : 
And  though  man's  face  be  fearful  to  their  eyes, 
Yet  in  protection  of  their  tender  ones, 
Who  hath  not  seen  them  (even  with  those  wing) 
Which  sometime  they  have  used  with  fearful  flights 
Make  war  with  him  that  climbed  unto  their  nest, 
Offering  their  own  lives  in  their  young's  defence  ? 
For  shame,  my  liege;  make  them  your  precedent! 
Were  it  not  pity  that  this  goodly  boy 
Should  lose  his  birthright  by  his  father's  fault; 
And  long  hereafter  say  ui^to  liis  child, 
"  What  my  great-grandfather  and  grandsire'got, 
My  careless  father  fondly  gave  away  ?" 
Ah  what  a  shame  were  this  ?  Look  on  the  boy ; 
And  let  his  manly  face,  which  promiseth 
Successful  fortune,  steel  thy  melting  heart 
To  hold  thine  own,  andleave  thine  own  with  him 

K.Hen.  Full  well  hath  Cliffbrdjilayed  the  orator, 
Inferring  arguments  of  mighty  force. 
But  Clifford  tell  me,  didst  thou  never  hear 
That  things  ill  got  had  ever  bad  success? 
And  happy  always  was  it  for  that  son 
Whose  father  for  liis  hoarding  went  to  hell? 
I  '11  leave  my  son  my  virtuous  deeds  behind : 
And  would  my  father  had  left  me  no  more! 
For  all  the  rest  is  held  at  such  a  rate 
As  brings  a  thousand-fold  more  care  to  >eep 
Than  in  possession  any  jot  of  pleasure. 
Ah,  cousin  York,  would  thy  best  friends  did  know 
How  it  doth  grieve  me  that  thy  head  is  here ! 

Q.  Mar.  My  lord,  cheer  up  your  spirits :  our 
foes  are  nigh, 
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And  this  soft  courage  makes  your  followers  faint. 
You  promised  knighthood  to  our  forward  son : 
Unsheath  your  sword,  and  dub  him  presently. — 
Edward,  kneel  down. 

K,  Hen.  Edward  Plantagenet,  arise  a  knight  • 
And  learn  this  lesson, — Draw  thy  sword  in  right. 

Prince.My  gracious  father,by  your  kingly  leave 
1 11  draw  it  as  apparent  to  the  crown ; 
And  in  that  quarrel  use  it  to  the  death. 

Clif.  Why,  that  is  spoken  like  a  toward  prince. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Meu,  Royal  commanders,  be  in  readiness ; 
For  with  a  band  of  thirty  thousand  men 
Comes  Warwick,  backing  of  the  Duke  of  York  : 
And  in  the  towns,  as  they  do  march  along, 
Proclaims  him  king ;  and  many  fly  to  him. 
Darraign  your  battle,  for  they  are  at  hand. 
CUf,  I  would  your  highness  would  depart  the 
field: 
The  Queen  hath  best  success  when  you  are  absent. 
Q.  Mar.  Ay,  good  my  lord,  and  leave  us  to 

our  fortune. 
K.  Hen,  Why  that 's  my  fortune  too :    there- 
fore I  *11  stay. 
North,  Be  it  with  resolution,  then,  to  fight. 
Prince,  My  royal  father,  cheer  these  noble  lords, 
And  hearten  those  that  fight  in  your  defence. 
Unsheath  your  sword,  good  father  :   cry  **  Saint 
George!" 

A  March,     Enter  Edward,  George,  Richard, 
Warwick,  Norfolk,  Montaoue,  and  Soldiers. 

Edw,  Now,  perjured  Henry,  wilt  thou  kneel 
for  grace  ? 
And  set  thy  diadem  upon  my  head ; 
Or  bide  the  mortal  fortune  of  the  field  ? 
Q.  Mar,  Go,  rate  thy  minions,  proud  insulting 
boy! 
Becomes  it  thee  to  be  thus  bold  in  terms, 
Before  thy  sovereign  and  thy  lawful  King  ? 

Edw,  I  am  his  king,  and  he  should  bow  his  knee : 
I  was  adopted  heir  by  his  consent : 
Since  when  his  oath  is  broke :  for,  as  I  hear. 
You,  that  are  king,  though  he  do  wear  the  crown. 
Have  caused  him  by  new  act  of  parliament. 
To  blot  out  me,  and  put  his  own  son  in. 

CUf,  And  reason  too : 
Who  should  succeed  the  father  but  the  son  ? 
Rich.  Are  you  there,  butcher? — O,  I  cannot 

speak! 
Clif,  Ay,  crookback :  here  I  stand  to  answer 
thee. 
Or  any  he  the  proudest  of  thy  sort. 
Bich,  'T  was  you  that  killed  young  Rutland, 

was  it  not? 
Oif,  Ay,  and  old  York ;  and  yet  not  satisfied. 


Rich,  For  God's  sake,  lords,  give  signal  to  the 

fight 
War,  What  say'st  thou,  Henry,  wilt  thou  yield 

the  crown  ? 
Q,  Mar,  Why, how  now,long-tongued  War  wick! 
dare  you  speak  ? 
When  you  and  I  met  at  Saint  Alban's  last, 
Your  legs  did  better  service  than  your  hands. 
War,  Then  *t  was  my  turn  to  fly,  and  now  *t  is 

thine. 
Clif,  You  said  so  much  before,  and  yet  you  fled. 
War,  'Twas  not  your  valour,  Clifford,  drove 

me  thence. 
North,  No,  nor  your  manhood  that  durst  make 

you  stay. 
i2i'c/i.  Northumberland,  I  hold  thee  reverently: 
Break  off  the  parle ;  for  scarce  I  can  refrain 
The  execution  of  my  big  swoln  heart 
Upon  that  Clifford,  that  cruel  child-killer. 
CUf,  I  slew  thy  father:    call'st  thou  him  a 

child  ? 
B^eh,  Ay,  like  a  dastard  and  a  treacherous 
coward ; 
As  thou  didst  kill  our  tender  brother  Rutland : 
But  ere  sunset  I  'II  make  thee  curse  the  deed. 
K,  Hen,  Have  done  with  words,  my  lords,  and 

hear  me  speak. 
Q,  Mar,  Defy  them,  then,  or  else  hold  close 

thy  lips. 
K,  Hen,  I  pr'y  thee  give  no  limits  to  my  tongue : 
I  am  a  king,  and  privileged  to  speak. 

Clif,  My  liege,   the  wound  that  bred  this 
meeting  here 
Cannot  be  cured  by  words :  therefore  be  still. 

Rich,  Then,  executioner,  unsheath  tliy  sword. 
By  Him  that  made  us  all,  I  am  resolved 
That  Clifford's  manhood  lies  upon  his  tongue. 

Edw,  Say,  Henry,  shall  I  have  my  right,  or  no  ? 
A  thousand  men  have  broke  their  fasts  to-day 
That  ne'er  shall  dine,  unless  thou  yield  the  crown. 
War,  If  thou  deny,  their  blood  upon  thy  head  : 
For  York  in  justice  puts  his  armour  on. 
Prince,  If  that  be  right  which  Warwick  says 
is  right. 
There  is  no  wrong,  but  every  thing  is  right 

Rich,  Whoever  got  thee,there  thy  mother  stands : 
For  well  I  wot  thou  hast  thy  modier's  tongue. 

Q,Mar,  But  thou  art  neither  like  thy  sire  nor  dam ; 
But  like  a  foul  misshapen  stigmatic, 
Marked  by  the  destinies  to  be  avoided. 
As  venom  toads'  or  lizards'  dreadful  stings. 

Rich,  Iron  of  Naples,  hid  with  English  gilt. 
Whose  father  bears  the  title  of  a  king 
(As  if  a  channel  should  be  called  the  sea), 
Sham'st  thou  not,  knowing  whence  thou   art 

extraught. 
To  let  thy  tongue  detect  thy  base-born  heart? 


Y  Y 
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Edw.  A  wiip  of  at 


e  worth  a  thousand 

To  make  thii  shameleai  callet  know  heraelf. — 
Helen  of  Greece  was  fairer  far  than  thou, 
Although  thy  husband  may  be  Menelaiu : 
And  ne'er  was  Agamemnon's  brother  wronged 
By  that  false  woman  as  Ihii  King  hy  thee. 
His  father  revelled  in  the  heart  of  France, 
And  tamed  the   king   and   made  the  dauphin 

And  had  he  matched  according  to  his  state. 
He  might  have  kept  that  glory  to  this  day. 
But  when  he  took  a  beggar  to  his  bed, 
And  graced  tliy  poor  sire  with  his  bridal  day ; 
Even  then  that  sunshine  brewed  a  shower  for 

That  washed    his   father's    fortunes    forth    of 

And  heaped  sedition  on  his  crown  at  home. 
For  what  hath  broached  this  tumult  hut  thj 

pride? 
Hadst  thou  been  meek  our  title  still  had  slept. 
And  we  in  pity  of  the  gentle  King, 
Had  slipped  our  claim  until  another  age. 

Qto.  But  when  we  saw  our  sunshine  mode  thy 

spring, 
And  that  thy  summer  bred  us  no  increase, 
We  set  the  axe  to  thy  usurping  root ; 
And  though  the  edge  hath  something  hit  our- 

Yet  know  thou,  since  we  have  begun  to  strike. 
We  11  never  leave  till  we  have  hewn  thee  down, 
Or  bathed  thy  growing  with  our  heated  bloods. 

EJiii.  And  in  this  resolution  1  defy  thee : 
Not  willing  any  longer  conference. 
Since  thou  deny'st  the  gentle  King  to  speak. — 
Sound  trumpets :  let  our  bloody  colours  wave  : 
And  either  victory  or  else  a  grave  I 

Q.  Mar.  Stay,  Edward. 

Edu.  No  wrangling  woman ;  we  'II  no  longer 

These  words  will  cost  ten  thousand  lives  to-day. 

\_Extttnt. 


ExEuriimu,     Enter  Wabwick. 
spent  with  toil,  as  runners  with  a 

1  a  little  while  to  breathe : 
«eived,  and  many  blows  repaid, 

my  strong-knit  sinews  of  their 
igth, 
ipite  needs  must  I  rest  awhile. 


Enter  Edwabd,  rmmif^. 
Edia.    Smile,  genCe   Heaven;  or  strike,  un- 
gentle death ! 
For  this  world  fro  wDS.and  Edward'*  lun  is  clouded. 
War.    How  now,  my  lord :    what  hapT  what 
hope  of  good  ? 

Enler  GiORoa. 
Geo.  Our  hap  is  lost,  our  hope  but  sad  despair: 
Our  ranks  are  broke  and  ruin  follows  lu. 
What  counsel  give  you;  whither  shall  we  fly t 
Eda.  Bootless  is  flight ;  they  follow  us  witli 
wings: 
And  weak  we  are,  and  cannot  shun  pursuit 

Enter  RtcHAno. 

Rich.  Ah  Warwick,  why  bast  thou  withdrawn 
thyself? 
Thy  brother's  bh>od  the  thirttr  earth  hath  drunk 
Broached  with  the  steely  point  of  Clifford's  laoce : 
And  in  the  very  pangs  of  death  he  cried, 
Like  to  a  dismal  clangour  heard  fri»n  far, 
"Warwick,  revenge!  brother,  revenge  my  death!" 
So  underneath  the  belly  of  their  steeds. 
That  stained  their  fetlocks  in  his  smolcing  blood, 
The  noble  gentleman  gave  up  the  ghoit. 

War.  Then  let  the  earth  be  drunken  with  our 
blood: 
I  '11  kill  my  hoise  because  I  will  not  fly. 
Why  stand  we  like  soft-hearted  women  here. 
Wailing  our  losses,  whiles  the  foe  doth  rage; 
And  look  upon,  as  if  the  tragedy 
Were  played  in  jeat  by  counterfeiting  acton  f 
Here  on  my  knee  I  vow  to  God  above, 
1 11  never  pause  again,  never  stand  still, 
Till  either  death  hath  closed  these  eye*  of  mine, 
Or  fortune  given  me  meatture  of  revenge. 

Edw.  O  Warwick,  I  do  bendmy  knee  with  thine, 
And  in  this  vow  do  chain  my  soul  to  thine: 
And,  ere  my  knee  rise  from  the  earth 'scold  fsce, 
1  throw  my  hands,  mine  eyes,  my  heart  to  Thee^ 
Thou  setter-up  and  plucker-down  of  kingt! 
Beseeching  Thee,  if  with  Thy  will  it  standi 
That  to  my  foes  this  body  must  be  prey, 
Yet  that  Thy  braseu  gates  of  heaven  may  ope, 
And  give  sweet  passage  to  my  sinful  aoul ! — 
Now,  lords,  take  leave,  until  we  meet  agaic. 
Where'er  it  be,  in  heaven  or  on  earth. 

Eieh,  Brother,  give  me  thy  hand :  and,  gentle 
Warwick, 
Let  me  embrace  thee  in  my  weary  arm*. 
1,  that  did  never  weep,  now  melt  with  woe 
That  winter  should  cut  off  our  spring-time  to. 

War.    Away,  away  I  Once  more,  sweet  lordi, 

Geo.  Yet  let  us  all  together  to  our  troops, 
And  give  tliem  leave  to  fly  that  will  not  stay ; 
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And  uU  them  piUan  that  will  itand  to  ui ; 
And,  if  we  thrive,  promUe  them  luch  rewardi 
A>  victon  wear  at  the  Olympian  gamei. 
Thi«  may  plant  courage  ia  their  quailiag  breast*  i 
Fat  jet  u  hope  of  life  and  victoty. 
Fortilow  no  longer,  make  we  heoce  amain. 

lExeinl. 


ScikbIV. — Tht*amt.  Anolk^rpartof  IheFUld. 

Btainumt.     Enter  Richard  and  CLitrosD. 

Sieh,  Now,  Clifford,  I  have  singled  thee  alone: 
Suppose  this  arm  ii  for  the  Duke  of  York, 
And  thii  for  Rutland ;  both  bound  to  revenge, 
Wtrt  thou  environed  with  a  braien  wall. 

Qif.   Now,  Richard,   I    am  with   thee   here 

Thii  is  the  bond  that  atahbed  thy  father  York  ; 
And  diii  the  hand  that  slew  thy  brother  Rutland ; 


And  here  '■  the  heart  that  triumphs  in  their  death, 
And  cheen  these  bands,  that  slew  tliy  sire  and 

brother, 
To  execute  the  like  upon  thyself: 
And  so  have  at  thee. 
[negfyhL   Wabwice  rafer-f  ;  CLirroKD^f. 
Rich.   Nay,  Warwick,  single  out  some  other 

For  I  myself  will  hunt  this  wolf  to  death.  lExewU. 


ScBNE  V.—Jnolher  Pari  of  the  FUld. 

Alarum.     Enter  Kiho  Hknbt. 

K.  Hen.  This  battle  fares  like  to  the  morning's 

When  dying  clouds  contend  with  growing  light : 
What  time  the  cliepherd,  blowing  of  bis  nails. 
Can  neither  call  it  perfect  day  nor  night. 
Now  iways  it  this  way,  like  a  mighty  sea, 
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Forced  by  the  tide  to  combat  with  the  wind ; 
Now  sways  it  that  way,  like  the  self-same  sea, 
Forced  to  retire  by  fury  of  the  wind  : 
Sometime  the  flood  prevails ;  and  then  the  wind : 
Now  one  the  better  ;  then  another  best: 
Both  tugging  to  be  victors,  breast  to  breast, 
Yet  neither  conqueror  nor  conquered : 
So  is  the  equal  poise  of  this  fell  war. 
Here  on  this  molehill  will  I  sit  me  down. 
To  whom  God  will,  there  be  the  victory  : 
For  Margaret  my  Queen,  and  Clifford  too, 
Have  chid  me  from  the  battle ;  swearing  both 
They  prosper  best  of  all  when  I  am  thence. 
'Would  I  were  dead,  if  God's  good  will  were  so : 
For  what  is  in  this  world  but  grief  and  woe  ? 
O  God !  methinks  it  were  a  happy  life 
To  be  no  better  than  a  homely  swain ; 
To  sit  upon  a  hill,  as  I  do  now, 
To  carve  out  dials  quaintly,  point  by  point. 
Thereby  to  see  the  minutes  how  they  run : 
IIow  many  make  the  hour  full  complete, 
How  many  hours  bring  about  the  day, 
How  many  days  will  finish  up  the  year. 
How  many  years  a  mortal  man  may  live. 
When  this  is  known  then  to  divide  the  times : 
So  many  hours  must  I  tend  my  flock ; 
So  many  hours  must  I  take  my  rest ; 
So  many  hours  must  I  contemplate ; 
So  many  hours  must  I  sport  myself; 
So  many  days  my  ewes  have  been  with  young ; 
So  many  weeks  ere  the  poor  fools  will  yean ; 
So  many  years  ere  I  shall  shear  the  fleece : 
So  minutes,  hours,  days,  weeks,  months,  and 

years. 
Passed  over  to  the  end  they  were  created. 
Would  bring  white  hairs  unto  a  quiet  grave. 
Ah  what  a  life  were  this !  how  sweet,  how  lovely ! 
Gives  not  the  hawthorn  bush  a  sweeter  shade 
To  shepherds,  looking  on  their  silly  sheep. 
Than  doth  a  rich  embroidered  canopy 
To  kings  that  fear  their  subjects'  treachery  ? 
O  yes,  it  doth;  a  thousand-fold  it  doth. 
And  to  conclude, — the  shepherd's  homely  curds, 
His  cold  thin  drink  out  of  his  leather  bottle, 
His  wonted  sleep  under  a  fresh  tree's  shade 
(All  which  secure  and  sweetly  he  enjoys). 
Is  far  beyond  a  prince's  delicates, 
His  viands  sparkling  in  a  golden  cup, 
His  body  couched  in  a  curious  bed, 
When  care,  mistrust,  and  treason  wait  on  him. 

Alarum.    Enter  a  Son  that  has  killed  hit  Father, 
dragging  in  the  dead  body. 

Son,  111  blows  the  wind  that  profits  nobody. 
This  man,  whom  hand  to  hand  I  slew  in  fight, 
May  be  possessed  with  some  store  of  crowns : 
And  I,  that  haply  take  them  from  him  now, 


May  yet  ere  night  yield  both  my  life  and  them 
To  some  man  else,  aa  this  dead  man  doth  me.— 
Who  's  this?— O  God !  it  is  my  father's  face, 
Whom  in  this  conflict  I  unwares  have  killed. 
O  heavy  times,  begetting  such  events ! 
From  London  by  the  King  was  I  pressed  forth : 
My  father,  being  the  Earl  of  Warwick's  man, 
Came  on  the  part  of  York,  pressed  by  his  master : 
And  I  who  at  his  hands  received  my  life, 
Have  by  my  hands  of  life  bereaved  him. 
Pardon  me,  God,  I  knew  not  what  I  did ! 
And  pardon,  father,  for  I  knew  not  thee! 
My  tears  sliall  wipe  away  these  bloody  marks; 
And  no  more  words  till  they  have  flowed  their 

fill. 
K,  Hen,  O  piteous  spectacle !  O  bloody  times ! 
Whilst  lions  war  and  battle  for  their  dens, 
Poor  harmless  lambs  abide  their  enmity. — 
Weep,  wretched  man,  I  '11  aid  thee  tear  for  tear; 
And  let  our  hearts  and  eyes,  like  civil  war, 
Be  blind  with  tears,  and  break  o'ercharged  with 

grief. 

Enter  a  Father  who  has  killed  his  Son,  with  the 

body  in  his  arms, 

Fath,  Thou  that  so  stoutly  hath  resisted  me, 
Give  me  thy  gold,  if  thou  hast  any  gold ; 
For  I  have  bought  it  with  an  hundred  blows. 
But  let  me  see :  is  this  our  foeman's  face? 
Ah  no,  no,  no,  it  is  mine  only  son ! 
Ah  boy,  if  any  life  he  left  in  thee, 
Throw  up  thine  eye ;  see,  see,  what  showers  arise, 
Blown  with  the  windy  tempest  of  my  heart, 
Upon  thy  wounds,  that  kill  mine  eye  and  heart! 
O  pity,  God,  this  miserable  age ! 
What  stratagems,  how  fell,  how  butcherly. 
Erroneous,  mutinous,  and  unnatural, 
This  deadly  quarrel  daily  doth  beget  I 
O  boy,  thy  father  gave  thee  life  too  soon, 
And  hath  bereft  thee  of  thy  life  too  late ! 

K,  Hen,  Woe  above  woe ;   grief  more  than 
common 'grief! 
O  that  my  death  would  stay  these  ruthfiil  deeds!— 
O  pity,  pity,  gentle  Heaven,  pity ; — 
The  red  rose  and  the  white  are  on  his  face, 
The  fatal  colours  of  our  striving  houses : 
The  one  his  purple  blood  right  well  resembles ; 
The  other  his  pale  cheeks,  methinks,  present : 
Wither  one  rose,  and  let  the  other  flourish! 
If  you  contend,  a  thousand  lives  must  wither. 

Son,  How  will  my  mother  for  a  father's  death, 
Take  on  with  me  and  ne'er  be  satisfied? 

Fath.  Howwillmywife,for8laughterofmyson, 

Shed  seas  of  tears,  and  ne'er  be  satisfied  ? 
K.  Hen,    How  will  the  countiy,  for  these 
woeful  chances, 
Misthink  the  King,  and  not  he  satisfied? 
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Son,  Was  ever  son,  so  rued  a  father's  death  I 
Faih.  Was  ever  father,  so  bemoaned  a  son ! 
K.  Hen.  Was  ever  king  so  grieved  for  subjects' 
woe! 
Much  is  your  sorrow ;  mine  ten  times  so  much. 
Son.  I  'U  bear  thee  hence,  where  I  may  weep 
my  fill.  [^Exii  with  the  body, 

Fath,  These  arms  of  mine  shall  be  thy  wind- 
ing-sheet ; 
My  heart,  sweet  boy,  shall  be  thy  sepulchre : 
For  from  my  heart  thine  image  ne'er  shall  go. 
My  sighing  breast  shall  be  thy  funeral  bell : 
And  so  obsequious  will  thy  father  be, 
Sad  for  the  loss  of  thee,  having  no  more. 
As  Priam  was  for  all  his  valiant  sons, 
ril  bear  thee  hence :  and  let  them  fight  that  will. 
For  I  have  murdered  where  I  should  not  kill. 

{^ExU  with  the  body, 
K.  Hen.    Sad-hearted  men,   much  overgone 
with  care. 
Here  sits  a  king  more  woful  than  you  are. 

Alarunu:  Exeurnam,  Enter  Qveev  Maroarbt, 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  Exeter. 

Prince.  Fly,  father,  fly !  for  all  your  friends 
are  fled. 
And  Warwick  rages  like  a  chafi&d  bull. 
Away !  for  death  doth  hold  us  in  pursuit. 
Q.  Mar.  Mount  you,  my  lord,  towards  Berwick 
post  amain : 
Edward  and  Richard,  like  a  brace  of  greyhounds 
Having  the  fearful  flying  hare  in  sight,  * 
With  fiery  eyes,  sparkling  for  very  wrath, 
And  bloody  steel  grasped  in  their  ireful  hands. 
Are  at  our  backs ;  and  therefore  hence  amain. 
£xe.  Away  I  for  vengeance  comes  along  with 
them. 
Nay,  stay  not  to  expostulate ;  make  speed ; 
Or  else  come  after;  I  '11  away  before. 
K.  Hen.  Nay,  take  me  with  thee,  good  sweet 
Exeter: 
Not  that  I  fear  to  stay,  but  love  to  go 
Whither  the  Queen  intends.     Forward ;  away ! 

[^Exeunt, 


Scene  VI. — The  tame. 

A  loud  Alarum.     Enter  Clifford,  wounded. 

CUf.  Here  bums  my  candle  out,  ay,  here  it 
dies. 
Which  while  it  lasted  gave  King  Henry  light. 
0  Lancaster  1  I  fear  thy  overthrow 
More  than  my  body's  parting  with  my  soul. 
My  love  and  fear  glewed  many  friends  to  thee ; 
And  now  I  fall  thy  tough  commixtures  melt, 


Impairing  Henry,  strength'ning  mis-proud  York, 
The  common  people  swarm  like  summer  flies : 
And  whither  fly  the  gnats  but  to  the  sun  ? 
And  who  shines  now  but  Henry's  enemies? 

0  Phoebus  I  hadst  thou  never  given  consent 
That  Phaeton  should  check  thy  fiery  steeds. 
Thy  burning  car  never  had  scorched  the  earth : 
And  Henry  hadst  thou  swayed  as  kings  should  do. 
Or  as  thy  father  and  his  father  did. 

Giving  no  ground  unto  the  house  of  York, 
They  never  then  had  sprung  like  summer  flies ; 
I,  and  ten  thousand  in  this  luckless  realm. 
Had  left  no  mourning  widows  for  our  death ; 
And  thou  this  day  hadst  kept  thy  chair  in  peace. 
For  what  doth  cherish  weeds  but  gentle  airf 
And  what  makes  robbers  bold  but  too  much 

lenity  ? 
Bootless  are  plaints,  and  cureless  are  my  wounds : 
No  way  to  fly,  nor  strength  to  hold  out  flight : 
The  foe  is  merciless,  and  will  not  pity ; 
For,  at  their  hands  I  have  deserved  no  pity. 
The  air  hath  got  into  my  deadly  wounds. 
And  much  efiuse  of  blood  doth  make  me  faint 
Come,  York  and  Richard,  Warwick,  and  the  rest : 

1  stabbed  your  fathers'  bosoms,  split  my  breast. 

{^Hefamte. 

Alarum  and  retreat.    Enter  Edward,  Georob, 
Richard,  Montaoue,  Warwick,  and  Soldiers. 

Edw.  Now  breathe  we,  lords:  good  fortune 
bids  us  pause. 
And  smooth  the  frowns  of  war  with  peaceful  looks. 
Some  troops  pursue  the  bloody-minded  Queen ; 
That  led  calm  Henry,  though  he  were  a  king. 
As  doth  a  sail,  filled  with  a  fretting  gust, 
Command  an  argosy  to  stem  the  waves. 
But  think  you,  lords,  that  Clifford  fled  with  them  f 

War,  No,  'tis  impossible  he  should  escape : 
For,  though  before  his  face  I  speak  the  words. 
Your  brother  Richard  marked  him  for  the  grave : 
And  wheresoe'er  he  is,  he 's  surely  dead. 

[Clifford  groane  and  diet. 
Edw,    Whose  soul  is  that  which  takes  her 

heavy  leave? 
Bich.^A  deadly  groan  like  life  and  death's 

departing. 
Edw,  See  who  it  is :   and  now  the  battle  's 
ended. 
If  friend  or  foe,  let  him  be  gently  used. 
Rich,  Revoke  that  doom  of  mercy,  for  'tis 
Clifford : 
Who,  not  contented  that  he  lopped  the  branch 
In  hewing  Rutland  when  his  leaves  put  forth. 
But  set  his  murdering  knife  unto  the  root 
From  whence  that  tender  spray  did  sweetly 

spring: 
I  mean  our  princely  father,  Duke  of  York. 
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War.  From  off  the  gates  of  York  fetch  down 
tlie  head, 
Your  father's  head,  which  Clifford  placed  there : 
Instead  whereof,  let  this  supply  the  room  : 
Measure  for  measure  must  be  answered 
Edw.  Bring  forth  that  fatal  screech-owl  to  our 
house, 
That  nothing  sung  but  death  to  us  and  ours : 
Now  death  shall  stop  his  dismal  tlireatening  sound, 
And  Ids  ill-boding  tongue  no  more  shall  speak. 
[Attendants  bring  the  body  forward. 
War,  I  think  his  understanding  is  bereft : — 
Speak,  Clifford,  dost  thou  know  who  speaks  to 

thee?— 
Dark  cloudy  death  o'ershades  his  beams  of  life, 
And  he  nor  sees  nor  hears  us  what  we  say. 
Rich,  O  'would  he  did!    and  so  perhaps  he 
doth : 
T  is  but  his  policy  to  counterfeit, 
Because  he  would  avoid  such  bitter  taunts, 
Which  in  the  time  of  death  he  gave  our  father. 
Geo,  If  so  thou  think'st,  vex  him  with  eager 

words. 
Bich,  Clifford,  ask  mercy  and  obtain  no  grace. 
Edw,  Clifford,  repent  in  bootless  penitence. 
War,  Clifford,  devise  excuses  for  thy  faults. 
Geo,  While  we  devise  fell  tortures  for  thy  faults. 
Rich,  Thou  didst  love  York,  and  I  am  son  to 

York. 
Edw,  Thou  pitied'st  Rutland,  I  will  pity  thee. 
Geo,  Where  's  captain  Margaret  to  fence  you 

now? 
War,   They  mock  thee,  Clifford!   swear  as 

thou  wast  wont. 
Rich.  What,  not  an  oath  ?  nay,  then  the  world 
goes  hard. 
When  Clifford  cannot  spare  his  friends  an  oath : 


I  know  by  that  he 's  dead :  and  by  my  soul. 
If  this  right  hand  would  buy  two  hours'  life, 
That  I  in  all  despite  might  raU  at  him. 
This  hand  should  chop  it  off,  and  with  the  inti- 

ing  blood 
Stifle  the  villian,  whose  unstaunch^d  thirst 
York  and  young  Rutland  could  not  satisfy. 
War,  Ay,  but  he 's  dead :  off  with  the  traitor's 

head, 
And  rear  it  in  the  place  your  father's  stands. 
And  now  to  London  with  triumphant  march, 
There  to  be  crowned  England's  royal  King. 
From  whence  shall  Warwick  cut  the  sea  to  France, 
And  ask  the  Lady  Bona  for  thy  queen : 
So  shalt  thou  sinew  both  these  lands  together; 
And,  having  France  thy  friend,  thou  shalt  not 

dread 
The  scattered  foe,  that  hopes  to  rise  again : 
For  though  they  cannot  greatly  sting  to  hurt, 
Yet  look  to  have  them  bux  to  offend  thine  ean. 
First  will  I  see  the  coronation ; 
And  then  to  Britany  I'll  cross  the  sea, 
To  effect  this  marriage,  so  it  please  my  lord. 
Edw,  Even  as  thou  wilt,  sweet  Warwick,  let 

it  be: 
For  on  thy  shoulder  do  I  build  my  seat ; 
And  never  will  I  undertake  the  thing 
Wherein  thy  counsel  and  consent  is  wanting.— 
Richard,  I  will  create  thee  Duke  of  Gloster ; 
And  George,  of  Clarence ; — Warwick,  as  ourself, 
Shall  do  and  undo  as  him  pleaseth  best. 
Rich.  Let  me  be  Duke  of  Clarence ;  Geoige, 

of  Gloster : 
For  Gloster's  dukedom  is  too  ominous, 

War,  Tut,  that's  a  foolish  observation : 
Richard,  be  Duke  of  Gloster :  Now  to  London, 
To  see  these  honours  in  possession.       [Exeunt, 
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ScEHB  l.—^  Chaw 
Enter   Ubo    Keepen 

Iti  Keep.  Under  I 
■hroud  oui^ 
For  through  thu  Uid: 
And  in  this  cotctE  i 
Culling  the  principal 
2nd  Keep.   I'll  M 
may  ihoot. 
Ill  Keep.  That  ct 
crou-bow 
Win  icare  the  herd. 
Here  itand  nre  both,  and  ai 
Adj,  for  the  time  shall  not 
111  teU  thee  what  hefel  me 
In  this  self-place  where  no 
2nd  Keep.  Here  cornea  i 
he  be  pait 


I  we  at  the  be«t : 
tern  tedious, 

ire  mean  to  stand, 
man;  let's  stay  till 


EnUr  Kin 


HENaT  duguued,  aith  a  prayer- 


K.  Hem,  From  Suotland  am  I  stolen,  even  of 

pure  love, 
To  greet  mine  own  land  with  mj  wishful  ughL 
Nd,  Harry,  Harry,  'tii  no  land  of  thine: 
Thy  place  ia  filled,  thy  sceptre  wrung  from  thee. 
Thy  balm  washed  off  wherewith   thou    wast 

anointed. 
No  bending  knee  will  call  thee  Cesar  now. 
No  humble  suitors  press  to  speak  for  right ; 
No,  not  a  man  comes  for  redresi  of  thee : 
For  how  can  I  help  them,  and  not  myselff 
III  Keep.  Ay,  here 's  a  deer  whose  akin 's  a 

keeper's  fee  1 
This  is  the  quondam  King  :  let 's  seize  upon  him - 


K.  Hen.  Let  roe  embrace  these  sour  adver- 

For  wise  men  say  it  is  the  wisest  course. 
2ndKeep.  Why  linger  wel  let's   lay  hands 

upon  him. 
Ill  Keep.  Forbear  a  while :  we'll  bear  a  little 

K.  Hen.  My  Queen    and  son  are  gone  to 
France  for  aid : 
And,  as  I  hear,  the  great  commanding  Warwick 
Is  thither  gone,  to  crave  the  French  King's  sister 
To  wife  for  Edward.    If  this  news  be  true, 
Poor  Queen  and  son,  your  labour  is  but  lost : 
For  Warwick  is  a  subtle  orator. 
And  Lewis  aprince  soon  won  with  moving  words. 
By  this  account,  then,  Margaret  may  win  him  ; 
For  she 's  a  woman  to  be  pitied  much : 
Her  sighs  will  make  a  battery  in  his  breast; 
Her  tears  will  pierce  into  a  marble  heart; 
The  tiger  will  be  mild  while  she  doth  mourn ; 
And  Nero  will  be  tainted  with  remorse 
To  hear  and  see  her  plaints,  her  brinish  tears. 
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Ay,  but  she  'a  come  to  beg ;   Warwick  to  give  : 
She  on  his  left  aide,  craving  aid  for  Hcnrf ; 
He  on  his  right,  asking  a  nife  for  Edward. 
She  weeps  and  says  her  Henry  is  deposed ; 
He  smilea  and  says  bia  Edward  is  inatalled ; 
That  she,  poor  wretch,  for  grief  can  apeak  no  more : 
WhilesWarwick  tells  hia  title,  smooths  the  wrong, 
Inferreth  arguments  of  miglily  strength. 
And  in  conclusion  wins  the  King  from  ber. 
With  promise  of  bia  aister,  end  what  elae. 
To  atrengthen  and  support  King  Edward's  place. 
O  Mai^aret,  (hiia  't  will  be  ;  and  tbou  poor  aoul. 
Art  then  foraaken,  as  thou  went'at  forlorn. 

2Hd  Keep.  Say,  what  art  tbou  that  talk'st  of 
kinga  and  queens? 

AT.  Iftn.  More  than  1  seem,  and  less  than  I 
waa  bom  to. 
A  man  at  leaat ;  for  leas  I  ahould  not  be  : 
And  men  may  talk  of  kinga,  and  why  not  1 1 

2nd  Keep.  Ay,  butthou  talk'st  as  ifthouwert 
a  king. 

K.  Hen.  Wby,  ao  I  am  in  mind;  and  tliat's 
enough. 

2nd  Keep.  But  if  thou  be  a  king,  where  la  thy 

K.  lien.   My  crown  ia  in  my  heart,  not  on  my 

Not  decked  with  diamonds  and  Indian  stones, 
Nor  to  be  aeen.  My  crown  ia  called  content ; 
A  crown  it  is  that  seldom  kinga  enjoy. 

2ad  Keep.  Well,  if  you  be  a  king  crowned 
with  content, 
Your  crown  content  and  you  must  be  contented 
To  go  along  with  ua :  for,  as  we  think. 
You  are  the  king  King  Edward  hath  deposed : 
And  we  his  subjecta,  awom  in  all  allegiance. 
Will  apprehend  you  as  his  enemy. 

K.  Hen.  But  did  you  never  swear  and  break 
an  oath  F 

2nd  Keep.  No,  never  tuch  an  oath ;  nor  will 

Where  did  you  dwell  when  I  waa 
ng  of  England  t 

Here  in  this  country  where  we 
w  remain. 

waaanointed  kingat  nine  months  old; 
id  my  grandfather  were  kings ; 
re  aworn  true  aubjecta  unlo  me: 
then,  have  you  not  broke  your  oaths  f 

No: 

subjects  but  while  you  were  king. 
ffhy,  am  I  dead  I  do  I  not  breathe 

leu,  you  know  not  what  you  swear. 
low  this  feather  from  my  face, 
ir  blowa  it  to  me  again , 
li  my  wind  when  1  do  blow, 


And  yielding  to  another  when  it  blows. 
Commanded  alwaya  by  the  greater  gual, 
Such  is  the  lightness  of  you  common  men. 
But  do  not  break  your  oaths :  for  of  that  ain 
My  mild  entreaty  shall  not  make  you  guilty. 
Go  where  you  will :  the  King  shall  be  commandeil, 
And  be  you  kinga :  command,  and  I'll  ober. 

\»l  Keep.  We  are  true  subjects  to  the  Kiii^', 
King  Edward. 

K.  Hen.  So  would  you  be  again  to  Heuiy, 
If  lie  were  aeated  ea  King  Eldward  is. 

\tl  Keep.   We  charge  you,  in  God's  name  ami 
in  the  King's, 
To  go  with  us  unto  the  officer*. 

K.  Hen.  In  God's  name,  lead ;  your  Kiiig'i 
name  be  obeyed  : 
And  what  God  will,  that  let  your  Kingperfomi; 
And  what  be  will  1  humbly  yield  unto.    \Extii«t. 


Scene  II. — London.     A  Hoom  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Kino  Edward,  Glostek,  Clakence,  md 
Lady  Grey. 

K.  Edw.  Brother  of  Gtoster,  at  Samt  Albtr'i 
fleld 
This  lady's  husband.  Sir  John  Grey,  was  ilain ; 
Hia  land)  then  seized  on  by  the  conqueror. 
Her  suit  ia  now  to  reposaesa  those  lands: 
Which  we  in  justice  cannot  well  deny, 
Because  in  quarrel  of  the  bouae  of  York 
The  worthy  gentleman  did  lose  hia  life. 

Glo.  Your  highness  shall  do  well  to  grant  kr 

It  were  dishonour  to  deny  it  her. 

K.  Edw.  It  were  no  less :  but  yet  I'll  make  t 

Gh.  Yea,  is  it  ao?  IMide  to  Cljihbkce. 

I  see  the  lady  hath  a  thing  to  grant 
Before  the  King  will  grant  her  humble  sulL 

Gar.  He  knows  the  game  ;  how  true  be  kerpi 
the  windl  [JbiU. 

Ola.  Silence!  [Ae^- 

K.  Edw.  Widow,  we  will  consider  of  your  niit: 
And  come  some  other  time  to  know  our  miniL 

L.  Grey.  Right  gracious  lord,  I  cannot  btvot 

May  it  please  your  highness  to  reaolve  me  iio»; 
And  what  your  pleasure  is  shell  saliify  me. 
Glo.  Ay,  widow  1  then  I  '11  warrant  jou  "ll 
your  lands, 
An  if  what  pleaaea  him  shall  pleasure  ycu. 
Fight  closer,  or  good  faith  you  'II  catch  ■  Uob. 
[AiHi 
Clar.  I  fear  her  not  unless  she  chince  to  fall. 

[Aii^.     J 
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Glo,  God  forbid  that,  for  he  '11  take  vantages. 

K.  Edw.   How    many    children    hast    thou, 

widow?  tell  me. 
Clar,  I  think  he  means  to  beg  a  child  oF  her. 

[Atide. 
Glo.  Nay,  whip  me  then :   he  '11  rather  give 
her  two.  \^Aside, 

L.  Grey.  Three,  my  moat  gracious  lord. 
Glo.  You  shall  have  four,  if  you  '11  be  ruled 
by  him.  lAtide. 

K.  Ediff,  'T  were  pity  they  should  lose  their 

father's  land. 
L.  Grey.  Be  pitiful,  dread  lord,  and  grant  it  then. 
K.  Edw.  Lords,  give  us  leave :  I  '11  try  this 

widow's  wit, 

Glo.  Ay,  good  leave  have  you ;  for  you  will 

have  leave 

Till  youth  take  leave,  and  leave  you  to  the  crutch. 

IGloster  and  Clarence  retire  to  the  other  side. 

K.  Edw,  Now  tell  me  madam,  do  you  love 

your  children? 
L.  Grey.  Ay,  full  as  dearly  as  I  love  myself. 
K,  Edw.  And  would  you  not  do  much  to  do 

them  good  ? 
L.  Grey.  To  do  them  good  I  would  sustain 

some  harm. 
K.  Edw.  Then  get  your  husband's  lands  to  do 

them  good. 
L.  Grey.  Therefore  Tcnme  unto  your  mitjesty. 
K.  Edw.  I  '11  tell  you  how  these  lands  are  to 

be  got. 
Zr.  Grey.   So  shall  you  bind  me  to  your  high- 
ness' service. 
K.  Edw.  IVhat  service  wilt  thou  do  me,  if  I 

give  them  ? 
L.  Grey.   What  you  command,  that  rests  in 

me  to  do. 
K.  Edw.  But  you  will  take  exceptions  to  my 

boon. 
L.  Grey.  No  gracious  lord,  except  I  cannot 

do  iL 
K.  Edw.  Ay,  but  thou  canst  do  what  I  mean 

to  ask. 
L.  Grey.  Why,   then   I   will  do   what  your 

grace  commands. 

Glo.  He    plies   her  hard;    and   much   rain 

wears  the  marble.  [Auide. 

Clar.  As  red  as  fire !  nay,  then  her  wax  must 

melt  I  Aside. 

L.  Grey.  Why  stops  my  lord  ?  shall  I  not  hear 

my  task? 
K.  Edw.  An  easy  task  :  't  is  but  to  love  a  king. 
L.  Grey.  That 's  soon  performed,  because  I  am 

a  subject. 
^*  Edw.  Why  then,  thy  husband's  lands  I 
freely  give  thee. 


L.  Grey,  I  take  my  leave  with  many  thou- 
sand tlianks. 
Glo.  The  match  is  made ;  she  seals  it  with  a 

curt'sy. 
K.  Edw.  But  stay  thee ;  't  is  the  fruits  of  love 

I  mean. 
L.  Grey.  The  fruits  of  love  I  mean,  my  loving 

liege. 
K.  Edw.  Ay,  but  I  fear  me  in  another  sense. 
What  love  think'st  thou  1  sue  so  much  to  get  ? 
L.  Grey.  My  love  till  death,  my  humble  thanks, 
my  prayers : 
'I1iat  love  which  virtue  begs  and  virtue  grants. 
K.  Edw.  No,  by  my  troth,  I  did  not  mean 

such  love. 
L.  Grey.  Why  then  you  mean  not  as  I  thought 

you  did. 
K.  Edw.  But  now  you  pardy  may  perceive 

my  mind. 
L,  Grey.  My  mind  will  never  grant  what  I 
perceive 
Your  highness  aims  at,  if  I  aim  aright. 
K.  Edw.  To  tell  thee  plain,  I  aim  to  lie  with 

thee. 
L.  Grey.  To  tell  you  plain,  I  had  rather  lie  in 

prison. 
K.  Edw.  Why,  then  thou  shalt  not  have  thy 

husband's  lands. 
L.  Grey.  Why,  then  mine  honesty  shall  be  my 
dower : 
For  by  that  loss  I  will  not  purchase  them. 
K.  Edw.  Therein  thou  wrong'st  thy  children 

mightily. 
L.Grey.  Herein  your  highness  wrongs  both 
them  and  me. 
But,  mighty  lord,  this  merry  inclination 
Accords  not  with  the  sadness  of  my  suit : 
Please  you  dismiss  me,  eitlier  with  ay  or  no. 

K.  Edw,  Ay  if  thou  wilt  say  ay  to  my  request : 
No  if  thou  dost  say  no  to  my  demand. 

L.Grey,  Tiienno,my  lord.  My  suit  is  at  an  end. 

Glo.  The  widow  likes  him  not ;  she  knits  her 

brows.  [Aside. 

Clar.  He  is  the  bluntest  wooer  in  Christendom. 

[Aside. 
K.  Edw.  Her  looks  do  argue  her  replete  with 
modesty. 
Her  words  do  shew  her  wit  incomparable ; 
All  her  perfections  challenge  sovereignty ; 
One  way  or  other  she  is  for  a  king, 
And  she  shall  be  my  love,  or  else  my  queen. — 

[Aside. 
Say  that  King  Edward  take  thee  for  his  queen  ? 
L.  Grey.  'T  is  better  said  than  done,  my  gra^ 
cious  lord : 
I  am  a  subject  fit  to  jest  withal, 
But  far  unfit  to  be  a  sovereign. 
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K.  Edw.  Sweet  widuw,  by  my  state  I  swear 
to  thee 
I  speak  no  more  than  what  my  soul  intends  :' 
And  that  is,  to  enjoy  thee  for  my  love. 

L.  Grey,  And  that  is  more  than  I  will  yield  unto: 
I  know  I  am  too  mean  to  be  your  queen, 
And  yet  too  good  to  be  your  concubine. 

K.  Edw.  You  cavil,  widow :  I  did  mean  my 

queen. 
L.  Grey,  'Twill  grieve  your  grace  my  sons 

should  call  you  father. 
K,  Edw,  No  more  than  when  my  daughters 
call  thee  mother. 
Thou  art  a  widow,  and  thou  hast  some  children ; 
And,  by  God's  mother,  I,  being  but  a  bachelor. 
Have  other  some :  why,  't  is  a  happy  thing 
To  be  the  father  unto  many  sons. 
Answer  no  more,  for  thou  shalt  be  my  queen. 
Glo,  The  ghostly  father  now  hath  done  his  shrift. 

{^jlside, 

Ctar,  When  he  was  made  a  shriver  't  was  for 

shift.  l/itide, 

K,  Edw.  Brothers,  you  muse  what  chat  we 

two  have  had. 
Glo,  The  widow  likes  it  not,  for  she  looks  sud. 
K,  Edw,  You  'd  tliink  it  strange  if  I  should 

marry  her. 
Clar.  To  whom,  my  lord  ? 
K.  Edw.  Why,  Clarence,  to  myself. 
Glo.  That  would  be  ten  day  s' wonder  at  the  least. 
Clar  That 's  a  day  longer  than  a  wonder  lasts. 
Glo,  By  so  much  is  the  wonder  in  extremes. 
K.  Edw.  Well,  jest  on,  brothers :    I  can  tell 
you  both, 
Her  suit  is  granted  for  her  husband's  lands. 

Enter  a  Nobleman. 

Nob.  My  gracious  lord,  Henry  your  foe  is  taken, 
And  brought  your  prisoner  to  your  palace  gat«. 

K,  Edw,  See  that  he  be  conveyed  unto  the 
Tower : 
And  go  we,  brothers,  to  the  man  that  took  him, 
To  question  of  his  apprehension. — 
Widow,  go  you  along. — Lords,  use  her  honourable. 
[Exeuntl  Kino    Edward,    Lady    Gr£Y, 
Clarbmcb,  and  Lord. 

Glo.  Ay,  Edward  will  use  women  honourably. 
'Would  he  were  wasted  marrow,  bones,  and  all, 
That  from  his  loins  no  hopeful  branch  may  spring. 
To  cross  me  from  the  golden  time  I  look  for ! 
And  yet  between  my  soul's  desire  and  me 
(The  lustful  Edward's  title  buried) 
Is  Clarence,  Henry,  and  his  son  young  Edward, 
And  all  the  unlooked-for  issue  of  their  bodies, 
To  take  their  rooms  ere  I  can  place  myself : 
A  cold  premeditation  for  my  purpose ! 
Why,  then,  I  do  but  dream  of  sovereignty, 


Like  one  that  stands  upon  a  promontor}', 
And  spies  a  far-off  shore  where  he  would  tread, 
Wishing  his  foot  were  equal  with  liis  eye. 
And  chides  the  sea  that  sunders  him  from  thence, 
Saying  he  '11  lade  it  dry  to  have  his  way  : 
So  do  I  wish  the  crown,  being  so  far  off; 
And  so  I  chide  the  means  that  keep  me  from  it, 
And  so  I  say  I  '11  cut  the  causes  off; 
Flattering  me  with  impossibilities. — 
My  eye  'stoo  quick,  my  heart  o'erweens  too  much ; 
Unless  my  hand  and  strength  could  equal  them. 
Well,  say  there  is  no  kingdom  then  fur  Richard : 
What  other  pleasure  can  the  world  afford? 
I  '11  make  my  heaven  in  a  lady's  lap, 
And  deck  my  body  in  gay  ornaments, 
And  witch  sweet  ladies  with  my  words  and  looks. 
O  miserable  thought !  and  more  unlikely 
Than  to  accomplish  twenty  golden  crowns. 
Why,  love  forswore  me  in  my  mother's  womb : 
And,  for  I  should  not  deal  in  her  soft  laws, 
She  did  corrupt  frail  nature  with  some  bribe 
To  shrink  mine  arm  up  like  a  withered  shrub ; 
To  make  an  envious  mountain  on  my  back, 
Where  sits  deformity  to  mock  my  body  ; 
To  shape  my  legs  of  an  unequal  size ; 
To  disproportion  me  in  every  part, 
Like  to  a  chaos,  or  an  unlicked  bear-whelp, 
That  carries  no  impression  like  tlie  dam. 
And  am  I,  then,  a  man  to  be  beloved? 

0  monstrous  fault  to  harbour  such  a  thought! 
Then,  since  tliis  earth  affords  no  joy  to  me 
But  to  command,  to  check,  to  o'erbear  such 
As  are  of  better  person  than  myself, 

1  '11  make  my  heaven  to  dream  upon  the  crown  ,* 
And  whiles  I  live  to  account  this  world  but  bell, 
Until  my  mis-shaped  trunk  that  bears  this  head 
Be  round  impaled  with  a  glorious  crown. 
And  yet  I  know  not  how  to  get  the  crown, 
For  many  lives  stand  between  me  and  home : 
And  I, — like  one  lost  in  a  thorny  wood. 

That  rents  the  thorns,  and  is  rent  with  the  thonU) 
Seeking  a  way,  and  straying  from  the  way ; 
Not  knowing  how  to  find  the  open  air, 
But  toiling  desperately  to  find  it  out, — 
Torment  myself  to  catch  the  English  crown : 
And  from  Uiat  torment  I  will  free  myself, 
Or  hew  my  way  out  witli  a  bloody  axe. 
Why,  I  can  smile,  and  murder  wliile  I  smile; 
And  cry  "content"  to  that  which  grieves  my 

heart ; 
And  wet  my  cheeks  with  artificial  tears, 
And  frame  my  face  to  all  occasions. 
I  '11  drown  more  sailors  than  the  mermaid  shall ; 
I  '11  slay  more  gazers  than  the  basilisk ; 
I  '11  play  the  orator  as  well  as  Nestor, 
Deceive  more  slyly  than  Ulysses  could, 
And,  like  a  Sinon,  take  another  Troy ; 
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I  tan  add  coloiira  to  tlie  cameleon ; 
Chmge  ihapci  itilh  Proteiu  for  adrantagei. 
And  Mt  Ibe  mnrd'roiu  Machiavel  to  ftchool. 
Can  I  do  thU.  and  cannot  get  a  crown  I 
TdI  I  were  it  fonber  off  I  'II  pluck  il  down. 


ScBKB  III. — France.     j1  Room  in  lie  Palacr. 

Fhuruh.  Enter  Lewib,  tht  Frencl)  King,  and 
LtDT  BoniL,  allmdtd;  the  Kino  laktt  hit 
tlnte.  Thru  enter  Q(ir:EN  Makoaret,  Pkincb 
Edwabd,  hrr  ion,  and  the  Earl  or  Oxford. 
K.  Ltw.  Fair  Queen  of  England,  vorUfy 
Margaret,  [Aiiin;. 

Sit  down  wilh  lu :  it  ill  befita  thy  >tate 
And  birth  that  thou  ihouldit  ttand  while  L>ewis 
doth  liL 
Q.  Mar.   No,  mighty  King  of  France:   nnw 
Margaret 


Muit  strike  her  aidl,  and  learn  a  while  to 
Where  king*  command.      I  w««,  I  must  con- 
Great  Albion'*  Queen  in  former  golden  dayi: 
But  now  miaehance  hath  trod  mj  title  down. 
And  with  diihonoUT  laid  me  on  the  ground; 
Where  I  moat  take  like  aeat  unto  my  fortune 
And  to  my  humble  seat  conform  myaelf. 
K.  Lea.  Why  aaj,  fair  Queen,  whence  apringa 

thii  deep  despair  r 
Q.  Mar.  From  auch  a  cause  as  lilla  mine  eyea 

with  tears. 
And  atopa  my  tongue,  while  heart  is  drowned  in 

K.  Lev.  Whate'er  it  he,  be  thou  atill  like 
thyaelf, 
And  ait  thee  by  our  aide:  yield  nottby  neck 

\SeatM  her  bjf  kim. 
To  fortiuK-'a  yoke,  but  let  thy  dnuntleas  mind 
Still  ride  in  triumph  over  all  miachanee. 
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Be  plain,  Queen  Margaret,  and  tell  thy  grief: 
It  shall  be  eased,  if  France  can  yield  relief. 

Q.  Mar,    Those   gracious  words  revive  my 
drooping  thoughts, 
And  give  my  tongue-tied  sorrows  leave  to  speak. 
Now  therefore  be  it  known  to  noble  Lewis, 
That  Henry,  sole  possessor  of  my  love, 
Is  of  a  King,  become  a  banished  man, 
And  forced  to  live  in  Scotland  a  forlorn  : 
While  proud  ambitious  Edward,  Duke  of  York, 
Usurps  the  regal  title,  and  the  seat 
Of  £ngland*s  true-anointed  lawful  King. 
Til  is  is  the  cause  that  I,  poor  Margaret, 
With  this  my  son  Prince  Edward,  Henry's  heir, 
Am  come  to  crave  thy  just  and  lawful  aid : 
And  if  thou  fail  us,  all  our  hope  is  done. 
Scotland  hath  will  to  help,  but  cannot  help ; 
Our  people  and  our  peers  are  both  misled; 
Our  treasures  siezed,  our  soldiers  put  to  flight. 
And,  as  thou  see'st,  ourselves  in  heavy  plight. 

K.  Lew.  Renowned  Queen,  with  patience  calm 
the  storm, 
While  we  bethink  a  means  to  break  it  off. 

Q,  Mar.    ^The  more   we   stay,   the   stronger 
grows  our  foe. 

K.  Lew.    The  more  I   stay,   the   more   I  '11 
succour  thee. 

Q.  Mar,   O  but  impatience  waiteth  on  true 
sorrow : — 
And  see  where  comes  the  breeder  of  my  sorrow. 

Enter  Warwick,  attended. 

K.  Lew.    What  *s  he  approacheth  boldly  to 

our  presence  ? 
Q.  Mar.    Our  Earl  of   Warwick,    Edward's 

greatest  friend. 
K.  Lew.    Welcome,   brave   Warwick :    what 
brings  thee  to  France? 
[Descending  from  hii  ntate.  Queen  Mar- 
garet rhea. 
Q.  Mar.  Ay,  now  begins  a  second  storm  to  rise : 
For  this  is  he  that  moves  both  wind  and  tide. 

War.  From  worthy  Edward,  King  of  Albion, 
My  lord  and  sovereign,  and  thy  vow6d  friend, 
I  come,  in  kindness,  and  unfeigned  love, 
First  to  do  greetings  to  thy  royal  person, 
And  then  to  crave  a  league  of  amity ; 
And  lastly,  to  confirm  that  amity 
With  nuptial  knot,  if  thou  vouchsafe  to  grant 
That  virtuous  lady,  Bona,  thy  fair  sister, 
To  England's  King  in  lawful  marriage. 

Q.  Mar.  If  that  go  forward,  Henry's  hope  is  done. 
War,  And,  gracious  madam    [to  Bona],  in 
our  King's  behalf, 
I  am  commanded,  with  your  leave  and  favour, 
Humbly  to  kiss  your  hand,  and  with  my  tongue 
To  tell  the  passion  of  my  sovereign's  heart ; 


Where  fame,  late  entering  at  his  heedful  ears, 
Hath  placed  tliy  beauty's  image  and  thy  virtue. 

Q.  Mar.  King  Lewis  and  Lady  Bona,  hear  me 
speak 
Before  you  answer  Warwick.     His  demand 
Springs  not  from  Edward's  well-meant  honest 

love. 
But  from  deceit,  bred  by  necessity : 
For  how  can  tyrants  safely  govern  home. 
Unless  abroad  they  purchase  great  alliance? 
To  prove  him  tyrant  this  reason  may  suffice. 
That  Henry  liveth  still :  but  were  he  dead, 
Yethere  Prince  Edward  stands,  King  Henry 'sson. 
Look  therefore,  Lewis,  that  by  this  league  and 

marriage 
Thou  draw  not  on  thy  danger  and  dishonour : 
For  though  usurpers  sway  the  rule  awhile, 
Y'et   Heavens  are  just,  and   time    tuppresseth 
wrongs. 

War.  Injurious  Margaret! 

Prince.  And  why  not  Queen  ? 

War.  Because  thy  father  Henry  did  usurp; 
And  thou  no  more  art  Prince  than  she  is  Queen. 

Oxf.  Then  Warwick  disannula  great  John  of 
Gaunt, 
Which  did  subdue  the  greatest  part  of  Spain: 
And  after  John  of  Gaunt,  Henry  the  fonrth, 
Whose  wisdom  was  a  mirror  to  the  wisest : 
And  after  that  wise  prince,  Henry  the  fifth. 
Who  by  his  prowess  conquered  all  France. 
From  these  our  Henry  lineally  descends. 

War.  Oxford,  how  haps  it  in  this  smooth  dis- 
course 
You  told  not  how  Henry  the  sixth  hath  lost 
All  that  which  Henry  the  fi^h  had  gotten? 
Methinks  these  peers  of  France  should  smile  st 

that. 
But  for  the  rest,  you  tell  a  pedigree 
Of  threescore-and-two  years  :  a  silly  time 
To  make  prescription  for  a  kingdom's  worth. 

Orf.  Why,  Warwick,  canst  thou  speak  against 
thy  liege. 
Whom  thou  obey'dst  thirty-and-six  years, 
And  not  bewray  thy  treason  with  a  blush! 

War,  Can  Oxford,  that  did  ever  fence  the  right, 
Now  buckler  falsehood  with  a  pedigree  ? 
For  shame,  leave  Henry  and  call  Edward,  Kin?. 

Ojpf.Call  him  my  King  by  whose  injurious  doom 
My  elder  brother,  the  Lord  Aubrey  Vere, 
Was  done  to  death !  and  more  than  so,  my  father, 
Even  in  the  downfall  of  his  mellowed  years. 
When  nature  brought  him  to  the  door  of  death! 
No,  Warwick,  no ;  while  life  upholds  this  arm, 
This  arm  upholds  the  house  of  Lancaster. 

War.  And  I  the  house  of  York. 

K.  Lew,  Queen  Margaret,   Prince  Edward, 
and  Oxford, 
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Vouchsafe,  at  our  request,  to  stand  aside, 
While  I  use  further  conference  with  Warwick. 
Q.  Mar.  Heaven  grant  tliat  Warwick's  words 
bewitch  him  not ! 

^Retiring  ivilh  the  Prince  and  Oxford. 
A'.  Lew»  Now  Warwick  tell  me,  even  upon 
thy  conscience, 
Is  Edward  your  true  King?  for  I  were  loath 
To  link  with  him  that  were  not  lawful  chosen. 
War,  Thereon  I  pawn  my  credit  and  mine 

honour. 
K,  Lew.  But  is  he  gracious  in  the  people's  eye? 
War,  The  more  that  Henry  was  unfortunate. 
K,  Lew.  Then  further,  all  dissembling  set  aside, 
Tell  me  for  truth  the  measure  of  his  love 
Unto  our  sister  Bona. 

War  Such  it  seems 

As  may  beseem  a  monarch  like  himself. 
Myself  have  often  heard  him  say  and  swear 
That  this  his  love  was  an  eternal  plant ; 
Whereof  the  root  was  fixed  in  virtue's  ground, 
Tlieleavesand  fruit  maintained  with  beauty's  sun : 
Exempt  from  envy,  but  not  from  disdain. 
Unless  the  Lady  Bona  quit  his  pain. 
K.  Lew,  Now  sister,  let  us  hear  your  firm  resolve. 
Bona.  Your  grant  or  your  denial  shall  be  mine : 
Yet  I  confess  [to  Warwick.]  that  often  ere  this 

day. 
When  I  have  heard  your  King's  desert  recounted. 
Mine  ear  hath  tempted  judgment  to  desire. 
K.  Lew,    Then,   Warwick,  thus : — our  sister 
shaH  be  Edward's : 
And  now  forthwith  shall  articles  be  drawn 
Touching  the  jointure  that  your  King  must  make, 
Which  with  her  dowry  shall  be  counterpoised.^ 
Draw  near,  Queen  Margaret,  and  be  a  witness 
That  Bona  shall  be  wife  to  the  English  King. 
Prince,  To  Edward,  but  not  to  the  English 

King. 
Q,  Afar.  Deceitful  Warwick,  it  was  thy  device 
By  this  alliance  to  make  void  my  suit : 
Before  thy  coming  Lewis  was  Henry's  friend. 

fC.  Lew.  And  still  is  friend  to  him  and  Margaret : 
But  if  your  title  to  the  crown  be  weak. 
As  may  appear  by  Edward's  good  success, 
Then 't  is  but  reason  that  I  be  released 
From  giving  aid,  which  late  I  promised. 
Yet  shall  you  have  all  kindness  at  my  hand 
Tliat  your  estate  requires,  and  mine  can  yield. 

War.  Henry  now  lives  in  Scotland  at  his  ease ; 
Where,  having  nothing,  nothing  he  can  lose. 
And  as  for  you  yourself,  our  quondam  Queen, 
You  have  a  father  able  to  maintain  you : 
And  better  'twere  you  troubled  him  than  France. 
Q.  Mar.     Peace,    impudent  and    shameless 
Warwick,  peace : 
Proud  setter>up  and  puller-down  of  kings ! 


I  will  not  hence  till  with  my  talk  and  tears, 
Both  full  of  truth,  I  make  King  Lewis  behold 
Thy  sly  conveyance  and  thy  lord's  false  love : 
For  both  of  you  are  birds  of  self-same  feather. 

[A  kont  iounded  wUhin. 
K,  Zei9.  Warwick,  this  is  some  post  to  us  or  thee. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Meu.  My  lord  ambassador,  these  letters  are 
for  you ; 
Sent  from  your  brother.  Marquis  Montague  : 
These  from  our  King  unto  your  majesty : 
And,  madam,  these  for  you;  from  whom  I  know 
not. 
[7^0  Margaret. — They  all  read  their  lettert. 
Ox/*.  I  like  it  well,  that  our  fair  Queen  and 
mistress 
Smiles  at  her  news,  while  Warwick  frowns  at  his. 
Prince,  Nay,  mark  how  Lewis  stamps  as  he 
were  nettled : 
I  hope  all 's  for  the  best. 
K.  Lew.  Warwick,  what  are  thy  news ;  and 

yours  fair  Queen  ? 
Q.  Mar.    Mine  such  as  fill  my  heart  with 

unhoped  joys. 
War.  Mine  full  of  sorrow  and  heart's  discon- 
tent. 
K.  Lew.  What!  has  your  King  married  the 
Lady  Grey ; 
And  now,  to  sooth  your  forgery  and  his. 
Sends  me  a  paper  to  persuade  me  patience? 
Is  this  the  alliance  that  he  seeks  with  France : 
Dare  he  presume  to  scorn  us  in  this  manner  ? 

Q.  Mar.  I  told  your  majesty  as  much  before : 
This  proveth  Edward's   love   and    Warwick's 
honesty. 
War,   King  Lewis,  I  here  protest  in  sight  of 
Heaven, 
And  by  the  hope  I  have  of  heavenly  bliss, 
That  I  am  clear  from  this  misdeed  of  Edward's  : 
No  more  my  King,  for  he  dishonours  me ; 
But  most  himself,  if  he  could  see  his  shame. 
Did  I  forget  that  by  the  house  of  York 
My  father  came  untimely  to  his  death  : 
Did  I  let  pass  the  abuse  done  to  my  niece : 
Did  I  impale  him  with  the  regal  crown : 
Did  I  put  Henry  from  his  native  right : 
And  am  I  gtierdoned  at  the  last  with  shame  ? 
Shame  on  himself!  for  my  desert  is  honour. 
And  to  repair  my  honour,  lost  for  him. 
I  here  renounce  him,  and  return  to  Henry. — 
My  noble  Queen,  let  former  gnidges  pass, 
And  henceforth  I  am  thy  true  servitor. 
I  will  revenge  his  wrong  to  Lady  Bona, 
And  replant  Henry  in  his  former  state. 

Q.  Mar.  Warwick,  these  words  have  turned 
my  hate  to  love. 
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And  I  forgive  and  quite  forget  old  faults ; 
And  joy  that  thou  becom'st  King  Henry's  friend. 
I^Tar.So  much  his  friend,  ay  his  unfeigned  friend. 
That  if  King  Lewis  vouchsafe  to  furnish  us 
With  some  few  bands  of  chosen  soldiers, 
I  '11  undertake  to  land  them  on  our  coast, 
And  force  the  tyrant  from  his  seat  by  war. 
'Tis  not  his  new-made  bride  shall  succour  him  : 
And  as  for  Clarence, — as  my  letters  tell  me, 
He  's  very  likely  now  to  fall  from  him. 
For  matching  more  for  wanton  lust  than  honour. 
Or  than  for  strength  and  safety  of  our  coimtry. 

Bona.  Dear  brother,  how  shall  Rona be  revenged 
But  by  thy  help  to  this  distressed  Queen  ? 
Q.  Mar.  Renowned  prince,  how  shall   poor 
Henry  live, 
Unless  thou  rescue  him  from  foul  despair  ? 
Bona.  My  quarrel  and  this  English  Queen's  are 

one. 
rT/rr.  And  mine,fairLndyBona,join8  with  yours. 
K.  Lew.  And  mine  with  hers  and  thine  and 
Margaret's : 
Therefore,  at  last  I  firmly  am  resolved 
You  shall  have  aid. 

Q.  Mar.  Let  me  give  humble  thanks  for  all 

at  once. 
K.  Lew.  Then,  England's  messenger,  return 
in  ])ost ; 
And  tell  false  Edward,  thy  supposed  King, 
That  Lewis  of  France  is  sending  over  maskers 
To  revel  it  with  him  and  his  new  bride. 
Thou  seest  what 's  past ;  go  fear  thy  King  withal. 
B<ma.  Tell  him,  in  hope  he  '11  prove  a  widower 
shortly, 
I  '11  wear  the  willow  garland  for  his  sake. 

Q.  Mar.  Tell  him,  my  mourning  weeds  are  laid 
aside. 
And  I  am  ready  to  put  armour  on. 

War.  Tell  him  from  me  that  he  hath  done  me 
wrong, 


And  therefore  1  '11  uncrown  him  ere 't  be  long. 
There  's  thy  reward  ;  be  gone.  [^Exit  Messenger. 

K.  Lew.  But,  Warwick,  thou 

And  Oxford,  with  five  thousand  men. 
Shall  cross  the  seas  and  bid  false  Edward  battle : 
And,  as  occcasion  serves,  this  noble  Queen 
And  Prince  shall  follow  with  a  fresh  supply. 
Yet  ere  thou  ^o  but  answer  me  one  doubt: 
What  pledge  have  we  of  thy  firm  loyalty  ? 

War.  This  shall  assure  my  constant  loyalty : 
That  if  our  Queen  and  this  young  Prince  agree, 
I  '11  join  mine  eldest  daughter  and  my  joy 
To  him  forthwith,  in  holy  wedlock  bands. 

Q.  Mar.  Yes,  ,1   agree,   and   thank  you  for 
your  motion. — 
Son  Edward,  she  is  fair  and  virtuous  : 
Therefore  delay  not,  give  thy  hand  to  Warwick  ; 
And,  with  thy  hand,  thy  faith  irrevocable 
That  only  Warwick's  daughter  shall  be  thine. 

Prince,  Yes,  I  accept  her,  for  she  well  de- 
serves it : 
And  here,  to  pledge  my  vow,  I  give  my  hand. 

[/Tff  ffives  hiM  hand  to  Warwick. 

K.  Lew,  Why  stay  we  now  ?    These  soldiers 
shall  be  levied, 
And  thou  Lord  Bourbon,  our  high  admiral, 
Shall  waft  them  over  with  our  royal  fleet 
I  long  till  Edward  fall  by  war's  mischance, 
For  mocking  marriage  with  a  dame  of  France. 

[^Exetmt  all  bnt  Warwick. 

War,  I  came  from  Edward  as  ambassador, 
But  I  return  his  sworn  and  mortal  foe : 
Matter  of  marriage  was  the  charge  he  gave  mf, 
But  dreadful  war  shall  answer  bis  demand. 
Had  he  none  else  to  make  a  stale  but  roe? 
Then  none  but  I  shall  turn  his  jest  to  sorrow. 
I  was  the  chief  that  raised  him  to  the  crown. 
And  I  '11  be  chief  to  bring  him  down  again : 
Not  that  I  pity  Henry's  misery, 
But  seek  revenge  on  Edward's  mockery.    [Exit. 
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Scene  I. — London.     A  Roam  in  Ike  Palace. 

Enttr  Glosteh,   Clarence,    Soheeset,   Mon- 

TaouB,  and  olIicrM. 

Glo.  Now  tell  me,  brotliet  Cloreiice,  what  tUink 

Of  tbii  new  marriage  with  tlie  Lady  Grey ; 
Halli  not  OUT  brother  made  a  worthy  choice  T 
C{ar.  Alaa,  you  knuw  'tis  far  from  hence  to 

Hon  could  he  itay  till  Warwick  made  return  t 
Sam.  My  lords,  forbear  thii  talk  :  here  comes 

the  King. 
Gb>.  And  liis  well-choien  bride. 
Clar.  X  mind  tu  tell  him  plainly  whut  1  think. 

FiosrUh.   Enter  Kino  Edward,  alttnded;  Lady 

Grey,  ai  Queen;  PEMBnolE.STAFroBD,  Hait- 

iNoa,  and  otlttrt. 

K.  Edw.  Now,  brotlier  of  Clarence,  how  like 
you  our  choice. 
That  you  Btaiid  pensive,  na  half  mulecontent  ? 

Clar.  As  well  aa  Lewis  of  France,  or  the  Earl 
of  Warwick: 
Which  are  so  weak  of  courage  and  in  judgment. 
That  they  '11  take  no  offence  at  our  abuse. 

K.  Edw.  Suppose  they  take  offence  without  a 

They  are  but  Lewis  and  Warwick ;  I  am  Edward, 
Tour  King  and  Warwick's,  andmiutharemywilh 

Gfo-Andihall  have  your  will,  because  our  King: 
Yet  hasty  marriage  seldom  proveth  well. 

K.  Edw.  Yea,  brother  Richard,  are  you  offended 

(00? 

Glo.  Not  1 1 
No,  God  forbid  that  I  should  wish  them  severed 
Wliom  God  hath  joined  together ;  ay  and  't  were 

Tu  sunder  them  that  yoke  so  well  together. 


A'.  Edw.  Setting  your  scorns  and  yuurmislike 

Tell  me  some  reason  why  the  Lady  Grey 
Should  not  become  my  wife  and  En  gland 'a  Queen : 
And  you  too,  Somerset  and  Montague, 
Speak  freely  what  yon  think. 

Cla.  Then  this  ia  my  opinion :  tbnt  King  Lewis 
Becomes  your  enemy,  fur  mocking  him 
About  the  marriage  of  the  Lady  Bona. 

Qlo.  And  Warwick,  doing  what  you  gave  in 

la  now  dislionourld  by  this  new  martiage. 
K.  Edw.  What  if  both  Lewis  and  Warwick 
be  appeased 
By  such  invention  as  I  can  devise  f 

Moiit,  Yet  to  have  joined  with  Prance  in  such 
alliance. 
Would  more   have  strengthened  this  our  com- 
mon weal  ill 
'Gainst   foreign   storms,   than   any   home-bred 
marriage. 
Hail.  Why,  knows  not  Montague  that  of  itself 
England  is  safe,  if  true  within  itself  f 

Mont.  Yea ;  but  the  safer  when  it  ia  backed 

with  France. 
Ilatt.  Tia  better  using  Frauce  than  trusting 

Let  ua  be  hai^ked  with  God,  and  with  the  seas 
Wliich  be  lias  given  for  fence  impregnable, 
And  with  their  helps  only  defend  ourselves  : 
In  them  and  in  ourselves  our  safety  lies. 

Clar.  For  this  one  speech  Lord  Hastings  well 
deserves 
To  have  tlie  heir  of  the  Lord  Hungerford. 
K.  Edw.  Ay,  what  of  thatt   it  was  my  will 
and  grant : 
And  for  this  once  my  will  shall  stand  for  law. 
Glo.  And  yet  melhinks  your  grace  bas  not 
done  well 
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1'u  give  tlie  lieir  and  daugliler  of  Lurd  Scali-a 
Uiito  the  brother  of  your  loving  bride  : 
She  betier  would  have  fitted  me  or  Clarence. 
Bui  ill  your  bride  you  bury  broibefbood. 

Clar.  Or  eUe  you  would  not  have  bestowed 

Of  the  Lord  Bonvilie  on  your  new  wife'i  ion, 
And  leave  your  brothers  logo  speed  elsewhere. 

K.  Eda.  Alas,  pour  Clarence  !  ii  it  for  a  wire 
Tlint  tliou  art  malecoiiteiit  f  I  will  provide  thee. 

Ciar.  Iti  choosing  for  yourself  you   shewed 
yourjudgineiil: 
Which  being  all hUow,  you  shall  give  me  leave 
To  play  the  broker  in  mine  own  behalf: 
And  to  that  end  I  shortly  mind  to  leave  you. 

f .fJiD,  Leave  me  or  tarry,Edward  will  be  King, 
And  not  b«  lied  uiilo  his  brothers'  will. 

Q.Elix.  My  lords,  before  it  pleased  big  majesty 
To  raise  my  state  to  title  of  a  queen. 
Do  me  but  right,  and  you  must  all  coufesi 
That  1  wai  not  ignoble  of  descent, 
And  meaner  than  myself  have  had  like  fortune- 
But  ai  this  title  honours  me  and  mine. 
So  your  dislikes,  to  whom  I  would  be  pleasing, 
Du  cloud  my  joys  with  danger  and  with  sorrow. 

K.  Edm.  My  love,  forbear  to  fawn  upon  their 

What  dinger  or  what  sorrow  can  befall  thee 

So  long  as  Edward  is  thy  constant  friend, 

And  their  true  sovereign,  whom  they  must  obey ! 


Nuy,  whoin  they  shall  obey,  and  love  tliee  Ido, 
Unless  tliey  seek  fur  haired  at  my  hsnds: 
Which  if  they  do,  yet  will  I  keep  ihee  safe. 
And  lliey  ihall  feel  the  vengeance  of  niy  vratli, 
Glo.    1  hear,  yet  say  not  much  but  think  tii« 
more.  [<M(. 

Enter  a  Messeneer. 
K.  Eda.  Now,    messenger,    what  letteii  ui 
what  news 
From  France  f 

Mtti.  My  sovereign  liege,  no  letters,  and  frs 

But  iuch  as  1,  without  your  special  pardon, 
Dare  not  relate. 

K.  Edm.  Go  to,  we  pardon  l)ie«  :  therefore  in 
brief. 
Tell  me  their  words  as  near  as  thou  canst  guess  dittn. 
What  answer  makei  King  Lewis  unto  olu-  lelttn  '■ 

Meu.  At  my  depart  these  were  his  very  words: 
"  Go  tell  false  Edward,  thy  supposed  King. 
Tiiat  Lewis  of  France  is  setiding  over  msikera 
To  revel  it  with  him  and  his  new  bride." 

K.  Edw.  Is  Lewis  so  brave  T  belike  he  ibinti 

But  what  said  Lady  Bona  to  my  marriage  f 
Jt/ew.  These  were  her  words,  uttered  wiiii 
mild  disdain ; 
'  Tell  him,  in  hope  he  II  prove  a  widower  ihortj, 
I  '11  wear  the  willow  garland  for  hb  sake. 
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K.  Edw.  I  blame  not  her,  she  could  say  little 
less: 
She  had  the  wrong.     But  what  said  Henry's 

Queen  f 
For  I  have  heard  that  she  was  there  in  place. 
Mess,  **  Tell  him,"  quoth  she,  '*  my  mourning 
weeds  are  done, 
And  I  am  ready  to  put  armour  on." 

K.  Edw.  Belike  she  minds  to  play  the  Amazon. 
Bat  what  said  Warwick  to  the^e  injuries  f 

Mess,  He,  more  incensed  against  your  majesty 
Than  all  the  rest,  discharged  me  with  these  words : 
^  Tell  him  from  me  that  he  hath  done  me  wrong, 
And  therefore  1 11  uncrown  him  ere  't  he  long." 
K,  Edw.  Ha !  durst  the  traitor  breathe  out  so 
proud  words  ? 
Well,  I  will  arm  me,  being  thus  forewarned  : 
They  shall  have  wars,  and  pay  for  their  pre- 
sumption. 
But  say^  is  Warwick  friends  with  Margaret  ? 
Meu.  Ay,  gracious  sovereign :   they  are  so 
linked  in  friendship 
That  young  Prince  Edward  marries  Warwick's 
daughter. 
CUtr.  Belike  the  elder :  Clarence  will  have  the 
younger. 
Now,  brother-King,  farewell,  and  sit  you  fast. 
For  I  will  hence  to  Warwick's  other  daughter; 
That,  though  I  want  a  kingdom,  yet  in  marriage 
I  may  not  prove  inferior  to  yourself.^- 
You  tliat  love  me  and  Warwick,  follow  me. 

\_Exii  Clarence,  and  Somlrbet  foUows. 
Gh.  Not  I : 
My  thoughts  aim  at  a  further  matter :  I 
Stay  not  for  love  of  Edward,  but  the  crown. 

I  Aside. 
K,  Edw.  Clarence  and  Somerset  both  gone  to 
Warwick ! 
Vet  am  I  armed  against  the  [worst  can  happen ; 
And  haste  is  needful  in  this  desperate  case. — 
Pembroke  and  Stafford,  you  in  our  behalf 
Go  levy  men,  and  make  prepare  for  war : 
They  are  already,  or  quickly  will  be  landed. 
Myself  in  person  will  straight  follow  you. 

[^Exeunt  Pembroke  and  Stafford. 
But  ere  I  go,  Hastings  and  Montague, 
Resolve  my  doubt.     You  twain,  of  all  the  rest. 
Are  near  to  Warwick  by  blood  and  by  alliance : 
Tell  me  if  you  love  Warwick  more  than  me  ? 
If  it  be  so,  then  both  depart  to  him : 
I  rather  wish  you  foes  than  hollow  friends : 
Bat  if  you  mind  to  hold  your  true  obedience, 
Give  me  assurance  with  some  friendly  vow, 
'That  I  may  never  have  you  in  suspect.  * 
Mont.  So  God  help  Montague  as  he  proves  true. 
^ast.  And  Hastings  as  he  favours  Edward's 
cause! 


K.  Edw.    Now,   brother  Richard,   will  you 

stand  by  us ! 
Oh.  Ay,  in  despite  of  all  that  shall  withstand  you. 
K.  Edw.  Why  so ;  then  am  I  sure  of  victory. 
Now  therefore  let  us  hence ;  and  lose  no  hour 
Till  we  meet  Warwick  with  his  foreign  power. 

lExeitnt. 

Scene  II. — A  Plain  in  Warwickshire. 

Enter  Warwick  and  Oxford,  with  French  and 

other  Forces. 
War.  Trust  me,  my  lord,  all  hitherto  goes  well ; 
The  common  people  by  numbers  swarm  to  us. 
But  see  where  Somerset  and  Clarence  come ! 
Speak  suddenly,  my  lords ;  are  we  all  friends? 

Enter  Clarence  and  Somerset. 

Clar.  Fear  not  that,  my  lord. 

War.  Then,  gentle  Clarence,  welcome  unto 
Warwick ; 
And  welcome  Somerset : — I  hold  it  cowardice 
To  rest  mistrustful  where  a  noble  heart 
Hath  pawned  an  open  hand  in  sign  of  love : 
Else  might  I  think  that  Clarence,  Edward's  brother, 
Were  but  a  feigned  friend  to  our  proceedings  : 
But  welcome,  Clarence ;  my  daughter  shall  be  thine. 
And  now  what  rests,  but,  in  night's  coverture, 
Thy  brother  being  carelessly  encamped. 
His  soldiers  lurking  in  the  towns  about, 
And  but  attended  by  a  simple  guard. 
We  may  surprise  and  take  him  at  our  pleasure  ? 
Our  scouts  have  found  the  adventure  very  easy : 
That  as  Ulysses  and  stout  Diomede 
With  sleight  and  manhood  stole  to  Rhesus  tents, 
And  brought  from  thence  theThracian  fatal  steeds; 
So  we,  well  covered  with  the  night's  black  mantle. 
At  unawares  may  beat  down  Edward's  guard, 
And  seize  himself:  I  say  not,  slaughter  him. 
For  I  intend  but  only  to  surprise  him. — 
You  that  will  follow  me  to  this  attempt. 
Applaud  the  name  of  Henry  with  your  leader. 

IThey  aUcry  "Henry. 
Why,  then,  let 's  on  our  way  in  silent  sort : 
For  Warwick  and  his  friends,  God  and  Saint 
George  I  lExeunt, 


Scene  III. — Edward's  Camp  near  Warwick. 

Enter  certain  Watchmen  to  guard  the  King's  tent. 
1st  Watch.  Come  on,  my  masters,  each  man 
take  his  stand : 
The  King  by  this  is  set  him  down  to  sleep. 
2nd  Watch.  What,  will  he  not  to  bed  ? 
1st  Watch.  Why,  no:  for  he  hath  made  a 
solemn  vow, 


ff 
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Never  to  lie  and  take  hii  neturat  rest 
Till  Warwick  or  himaelf  be  quite  inppreised. 
2nd  Watch.  To-morrow,  tlien,  belike  iliall  be 
the  day, 
If  Warwick  be  ao  near  ai  men  report. 

Zrd  Watch.  But  say,  I  pray,  what  nobleman 
is  [hat 
Tliat  with  the  King  liere  resteth  in  liis  tent! 
Ut  Watch.  Tis  tlie  Lord  Hatungs,  tlie  &ing'« 

chiefeit  friend. 
3rd  Watth.  Oh  ii  it  M>T    Butwhy  comtnendi 
tlie  King 
Tliathii  chief  followers  lodge  in  towni  about  him. 
While  he  himielf  keepeth  in  the  cold  field! 
2nd  Walch.   T  ia  the  more  honour,  because 

more  dangeroiii. 
3rd  Watch,    Ay,   but  give  me  worship  and 
quietneiB : 
1  like  it  better  than  a  dangerous  honour. 
If  Warwick  knew  in  what  esUte  be  aUnds, 
'Tis  to  be  doubted  he  would  waken  him, 

III  Watch.  Unleis  our  halberds  did  shut  up 

his  passage. 
2nd  Watch.  Ay  ;  wherefore  elae  guard  we  hi* 

But  to  defend  his  person  from  night-foes  I 

£n(cr  Wakwick,  Clarence,  0 
and  Forces. 

War.  This  is  hia  Unt ;  an 
his  guard. 
Courage,  my  maaters:  honour  now  or  never! 
But  follow  me,  and  Edward  ahall  be  oun. 

l$t  Watch.  Who  goea  there  t 

2nd  Watch.  Stay  or  thou  dieat. 
[Warwick  and   tht   rttt  try  aU,   "Warwick I 

Warwick!"  onif  ■<<  upon  M(  Guard;  w/io_fy, 

crying,  "Arm!    arm  I"      Warwick  orA  tht 

reitfoUoaing  Ihtm. 

7%«  dram  beating  and  Irumpttt  louttdmg,  re-enter 
Warwice  and  the  reU,  bringing  the  Kino  out 
in  a  gown,  titling  in  a  chair :   Gloster  and 

re  they  that  fly  there  I 

1  and  Hasting*:  let  them  go: 

the  duke. 

duke  I  wb/,  Warwick,  when  we 

last 

I  King. 

y,  but  the  ease  is  altered : 

seed  me  in  my  ambassade, 

I  jou  from  being  King, 

»  create  you  Duke  of  York. 

Id  you  govern  any  kingdom, 

low  to  use  ambanadors; 

ontented  with  one  wife; 


e  where  stand 


Nor  know  not  how  to  uae  your  brothet*  brotherly ; 
Nor  how  to  study  for  (he  people's  welfare; 
Nor  how  to  shroud  yourself  from  enemiest 
K.  Bdw.   Yea,  brother  of  Qarence,  art  tliou 

here  too  t 
Nay,  then  I  sec  that  Edward  needs  must  down. 
Yet,  Warwick,  in  deapite  of  all  mi»ci>ancB, 
or  thee  thyself,  and  all  thy  complices, 
Edward  will  always  bear  himself  as  King. 
Though  fortune's  malice  overthrow  my  state, 
My  miud  exceeds  the  compass  of  her  wheel. 
War.  Then,  for  his  mind,  be  Edward  EogUnd'i 

King :  [  Taket  of  lot  amtm. 

But  Henry  now  shall  wear  the  English  crowo. 
And  be  true  King  indeed ;  then  but  the  Jbtiaw. 
My  lord  of  Somerset,  at  m  j  request, 
See  that  forthwith  Duke  Edward  be  coDveytd 
Unto  my  brother.  Archbishop  of  York. 
When  I  have  fought  wiih  Pembroke  and  lui 

fellow* 
1 11  follow  you,  and  tell  what  anawer 
Lewis  and  the  Lady  Bona  send  to  him. 
Now  for  s  while  farewell,  good  Duke  of  York. 
K.  Bdtt.  What  (ate*  impose,  that  men  muil 

needs  abide ; 
It  boots  not  to  resist  both  wind  and  tide. 
[£xilKiNO  Edward,  Itdouii  SoMsasKtwilitJita. 
Oxf.  What  now  remains,  my  loids,  for  nt  tods, 
But  march  to  London  with  onr  soldieni 

War.  Ay,  that's  the  first  thing  that  we  bar* 

to  do: 
To  free  King  Henry  from  imprisonment, 
And  see  him  seated  in  the  regal  throne.  [Etmt. 


Scene  IV.— London.— .rf  Rwm  an  tht  Paltet. 

Enter  Queen  Eliiabeth  and  Rtvsas. 

Riv.  Madam,  what  makes  you  in  this  niddai 

change  ? 
Q.  Ela.  Why,  brother  Riven,  are  yon  jet  Is 

What  late  misfortune  is  befall'n  King  Edward! 

Riv.  What,  toss  of  some  pitched  battle  agaiiul 
Warwick  I 

Q.EUx.  No,bulthelowofhi*ownro7a1peii«i. 

Riv.  Then  is  my  sovereign  slain  t 

Q.  EUx.    Ay,  almost  slain,  fur  ho  i*  tslcn 
prisoner : 
Either  betrayed  by  folaehood  of  hu  gnsrd. 
Or  by  his  foes  surprised  at  unaware* :  | 

And,  as  I  further  have  to  understand,  j 

Is  new  committed  to  the  Bishop  of  York,  I 

Fell  Warwick's  brother,  and  by  that  our  foe.  | 

Air.  These  news  I  must  confess  are  full  of  grief: 
Yet,  graciou*  madam,  bear  it  as  you  mvj: 
Warwick  may  lose,  that  now  bath  woo  the  i*J- 


Q.  B&t.  Till  then  fiur  hope  muit  hinder  life'i 

And  I  ill*  rUher  ween  me  from  deepair 
For  loTe  of  Edward'i  offkpring  in  mj  womb. 
Thii  i*  it  th*t  make*  me  bridle  panioD, 
King  Edwmrd's  fruit,  true  heir  to  the  English 

Aad  be«r  with  mildneu  mj  misfortune'!  croM : 
A]r,  aj,  for  thii  I  draw  in  many  a  tear. 
And  flop  the  rlnng  of  blood-nicking  ughi, 
Leit  with  m;  light  or  lean  I  blait  or  drown 
An.  But,  madam,  where  u  Watwick  then  be- 

Q.  El»%.  I  am  informfd  that  be  eomei  towards 
London, 
To  let  die  crown  once  more  on  Henrj'i  head. 
CncMthou  thereat:  King  Edward's  Mend*  must 

Bat  to  prevent  the  tjrant'i  violence 

(Par  trait  not  hira  that  hath  once  broken  faith), 

1  '11  hcuMforth  unto  Uie  tanctuaiy, 


To  save  at  least  the  heir  of  Edward's  right : 
There  shall  t  rest  secure  from  force  and  fraud. 
Come,  therefore,  let  us  Hj  while  we  may  fly  : 
If  Warwick  take  u«  we  are  sure  to  die.  [^E**UBt. 


ScENi  V. — A  Park  near  Middleham  Castle  in 

Yorkshire. 
Enter  Glostek,  Hastihos,  Sia  WibLim  Stan- 
let  a»d  ttthtr: 
Glo.  Now,  my  Lord  Hastings  and  Sir  William 
SiMiley, 
Leave  off  to  wonder  why  I  drew  you  hither 
Into  thia  chiefeit  thicket  of  the  park. 
Thus  stands  the  case :— You  know  our  King,  my 

brother. 
It  prisoner  to  the  bishop  here ;  at  whose  hands 
He  hath  good  usage  and  great  liberty; 
And  often,  but  attended  with  weak  guard. 
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Comes  hunting  this  way  to  disport  himself. 

I  have  advertised  him  by  secret  means 

That  if  about  this  hour  he  make  this  way, 

Under  the  colour  of  liis  usual  game, 

He  shall  here  find  his  friends,  with  horse  and  men, 

To  set  him  free  from  his  captivity. 

Enter  Kino  Edward  and  a  Huntsman. 

Hunt.  This  way,  my  lord ;  for  this  way  lies  the 

game. 
JT.  Edw.  Nay,  this  way,  man :  see  where  the 

huntsmen  stand. — 
Now,  brother  of  Gloster,  Lord  Hastings,  and  the 

rest, 
Stand  you  thus  close  to  steal  the  bishop's  deer  ? 
Glo,  Brother,  the  time  and  caserequireth  haste : 
Your  horse  stands  ready  at  the  park  corner. 
K,  Edw.  But  whither  shall  we  then  ? 
Hast.  To  Lynn,  my  lord;  and  ship  from  thence 

to  Flanders. 
Glo.  AVell  guessed,  believe  me ;  for  that  was 

my  meaning. 
K.  Edw.  Stanley,  I  will  requite  thy  forwardness. 
Glo.  But  wherefore  stay  we?  'tis  no  time  to  talk. 
K,  Edw.  Huntsman,  what  sayst  thou :  wilt  thou 

go  along? 
Hunt.  Better  do  so  than  tarry  and  be  hanged. 
Glo.  Come  then,  away ;  let 's  have  no  more  ado. 
K.  Edw.   Bishop,  farewell :  shield  thee  from 

Warwick's  frown, 
And  pray  that  I  may  repossess  the  crown.  [^Exeunt. 


Scene  VI. — A  Room  in  the  Tower. 

Enter  Kino  Henry,  Clarence,  Warwick, 
Somerset,  Young  Richmond,  Oxford, 
MoNTAOuE,  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  and 
Attendants. 

K»  Hen,  Master  Lieutenant,  now  that  God  and 
friends 
Have  shaken  Edward  from  the  regal  seat, 
And  turned  my  captive  state  to  liberty, 
My  fear  to  hope,  my  sorrows  unto  joys. 
At  our  enlargement  what  are  thy  due  fees  ? 

Lieut.  Subjects  may  challenge  nothing  of  their 
sovereigns : 
But  if  an  humble  prayer  may  prevail, 
I  then  crave  pardon  of  your  majesty. 

K.  Hen,  For  what,  lieutenant ;  for  well  using  me? 
Nay,  be  thou  sure  I  '11  well  requite  thy  kindness, 
For  that  it  made  my  imprisonment  a  pleasure : 
Ay,  such  a  pleasure  as  incag6d  birds 
Conceive  when,  after  many  moody  thoughts, 
At  last,  by  notes  of  household  harmony. 
They  quite  forget  their  loss  of  liberty. — 
But,  Warwick,  after  God  thou  set'st  me  free, 


And  chiefly  therefore  I  thank  God  and  thee: 
He  was  the  author,  thou  the  instrument. 
Therefore,  that  I  may  conquer  fortune's  spite, 
By  living  low  where  fortune  cannot  hurt  me. 
And  that  the  people  of  this  bless^  land 
May  not  be  punished  with  my  thwarting  stars, 
Warwick,  although  my  bead  still  wear  the  crown, 
I  here  resign  my  government  to  thee ; 
For  thou  art  fortunate  in  all  thy  deeds. 

War.  Your  grace  hath  still  been  famed  for  virtuous 
And  now  may  seem  as  wise  as  virtuous, 
By  spying  and  avoiding  fortune's  malice ; 
For  few  men  rightly  temper  with  the  stars: 
Yet  in  this  one  thing  let  me  blame  your  grace, 
For  choosing  me  when  Clarence  is  in  place. 

Cla.  No,  Warwick,  thou  art  worthy  of  the  sway, 
To  whom  the  Heavens,  in  thy  nativity. 
Adjudged  an  olive  branch  and  laurel  crown, 
As  likely  to  be  blest  in  peace  and  war : 
And  therefore  I  yield  thee  my  free  consent 
War.  And  I  choose  Clarence  only  for  protector. 
K.  Hen.  Warwick  and  Clarence,  give  me  both 
your  hands : 
Now  join  yoitf  hands,  and  with  your  hands  your 

hearts. 
That  no  dissention  hinder  government. 
I  make  you  both  protectors  of  this  land : 
While  I  myself  will  lead  a  private  life, 
And  in  devotion  spend  my  latter  days. 
To  sin's  rebuke  and  my  Creator's  praise. 

War.  What  answers  Clarence  to  his  sovereign's 

will? 
Clar,  That  he  consents,  if  Warwick  yield  consent : 
For  on  thy  fortune  I  repose  myself. 

War.  Why  then,  though  loath,  yet  must  I  be 
content : 
We  'II  yoke  together,  like  a  double  shadow 
To  Henry's  body,  and  supply  his  place  : 
I  mean,  in  bearing  weight  of  government, 
While  he  enjoys  the  honour  and  his  ease. 
And,  Clarence,  now  then  it  is  more  than  needful 
Forthwith  that  Edward  be  pronounced  a  traitor, 
And  all  his  lands  and  goods  be  confiscate. 
Clar,  What  else?  and  that  succesnon  be  de- 
termined. 
War,  Ay,  therein  Clarence  shall  not  want  his 

part. 
K.  Hen.  But  with  the  first  of  all  your  chief  affiurs 
Let  me  entreat  (for  I  command  no  more) 
That  Margaret  your  Queen,  and  my  son  Edwsrd, 
Be  sent  for  to  return  from  France  with  speed : 
For  till  I  see  them  here,  by  doubtful  fear 
My  joy  of  liberty  is  half  eclipsed. 

Clar,  It  shall  be  done,  my  sovereign,  with  all 

speed. 
K.  Hen,  My  lord  of  Somerset,  what  youth  is  that 
Of  whom  you  seem  to  have  so  tender  care?  , 
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Som.  My  liege,  it  is  young  Henry,  Earl  of 
Richmond. 

K,  Hen,   Come  hither,  England's  hope.  —  If 
secret  powers  [  Lays  his  hand  on  his  head. 
Suggest  hut  truth  to  my  divining  thoughts, 
Tliis  pretty  lad  will  prove  our  country's  hliss. 
His  looks  are  full  of  peaceful  majesty ; 
His  head  hy  nature  framed  to  wear  a  crown, 
His  hand  to  wield  a  sceptre ;  and  himself 
Likely  in  time  to  hless  a  regal  throne. 
Make  much  of  him,  my  lords :  for  this  is  he 
Must  help  you  more  than  you  are  hurt  hy  me. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

War,  What  news,  my  friend  ? 
Mess.    That  Edward  is  escaped  from  your 
brother. 
And  fled,  as  he  hears  since,  to  Burgundy. 
War.  Unsavoury  news!     But  how  made  he 

escape  ? 
Mess,  He  was  conveyed  by  Richard,  Duke  of 
Gloster 
And  the  Lord  Hastings,  who  attended  him 
In  secret  ambush  on  the  forest  side, 
And  from  the  bishop's  huntsmen  rescued  him : 
For  hunting  was  his  daily  exercise. 

War.  My  brother  was  too  careless  of  his  charge. 
But  let  us  hence,  my  sovereign,  to  provide 
A  salve  for  any  sore  that  may  betide. 

l^Exeuni  King  Henrt,  Warwick,  Cla- 
RBMCE,  Lieutenant  and  Attendants. 
Som.    My  lord,  I  like  not  of  this  flight  of 
Edward's : 
For  doubtless  Burgundy  will  yield  him  help. 
And  we  shall  have  more  wars  before 't  be  long. 
As  Henry's  late  presaging  prophecy 
Did  glad  my  heart  with  hope  of  this  young 

Richmond, 
So  doth  my  heart  misgive  me,  in  these  conflicts 
What  may  befal  him,  to  his  harm  and  ours : 
Therefore,  Lord  Oxford,  to  prevent  the  worst, 
Forthwith  we  '11  send  him  hence  to  Britany, 
Till  storms  be  past  of  civil  enmity. 

Oxf.  Ay :  for  if  Edward  repossess  the  crown 
'Tis  Uke  that  Richmond  with  the  rest  shall  down, 

Som,  It  shall  be  so :  he  shall  to  Britany. 
Come  therefore,  let 's  about  it  speedily.  lExeunt. 


ScEWE  VlL^Before  York. 

Enter  Kino  Edward,  Gloster,  Hastings,  and 

Forces. 

^'  Edw.  Now,  brother  Richard,  Lord  Hastings, 
and  the  rest, 
i^'t  thus  far  fortune  maketh  us  amends, 
And  says  that  once  more  I  shall  interchange 


My  wan6d  state  for  Henry's  regal  crown. 
Well  have  we  passed,  and  now  repassed  the  seas, 
And  brought  desired  help  from  Burgundy. 
What  then  remains,  we  being  thus  arrived 
FromRavenspurg  haven  before  the  gates  of  York, 
But  that  we  enter  as  into  our  dukedom  ? 

Glo,  The  gates  made  fast !— Brother,  I  like 
not  this : 
For  many  men  that  stumble  at  the  threshold 
Are  well  foretold  that  danger  lurks  within. 
K.  Edw.  Tush,  man !    abodements  must  not 
now  affiright  us. 
By  fair  or  foul  means  we  must  enter  in ; 
For  hither  will  our  friends  repair  to  us. 
Hast.  My  liege,  I  '11  knock  once  more  to  sum- 
mon them. 

Enter  on  the  walls  the  Mayor  of  York  and  his 

Brethren. 

May.  My  lords,  we  were  forewarned  of  your 
coming. 
And  shut  the  gates  for  safety  of  ourselves : 
For  now  we  owe  allegiance  unto  Henry. 
K.  Edw.  But,  master  mayor,  if  Henry  be  your 
King, 
Yet  Edward  at  the  least  is  Duke  of  York. 
Afay.True,  my  good  lord :  I  know  you  for  no  less. 
K.  Edw.  Why,  and  I  challenge  nothing  but  my 
dukedom : 
As  being  well  content  with  that  alone. 

Glo.  But  when  the  fox  hath  once  got  in  his  nose. 
He  '11  soon  find  means  to  make  the  body  follow. 

[^Aside. 
Hast.  Why,  master  mayor,  why  stand  you  in 
a  doubt? 
Open  the  gates ;  we  are  King  Henry's  friends. 
May.  Ay,  say  you  so?  the  gates  shall  then  be 
opened.  [^ETeuntfiom  above. 

Glo.  A  wise  stout  captain,  and  soon  persuaded! 
Hast.  The  good  old  man  would  fain  that  all 
were  well. 
So  't  were  not  'long  of  him :  but  being  entered, 
I  doubt  not,  I,  but  we  shall  soon  persuade 
Both  him  and  all  his  brothers  unto  reason. 

Re-enter  the  Mayor  and  two  Aldermen,  below. 

K.  Edw.  So  master  mayor :  these  gates  must 
not  be  shut 
But  in  the  night  or  in  the  time  of  war. 
What !  fear  not,  man,  but  yield  me  up  the  keys : 

[Takes  his  keys. 
For  Edward  will  defend  the  town  and  thee. 
And  all  those  friends  that  deign  to  follow  me. 

Drum.  £n^tfr  Montgomery  andYoxct%ymarching. 

Glo.  Brother,  this  is  Sir  John  Montgomery, 
Our  trusty  friend,  unless  I  be  deceived. 
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K,  Edw.  Welcome,  Sir  John.    But  why  come 

you  in  arms? 
Afcm^  To  help  King  Ed  ward  in  his  time  of  storm ; 
As  every  loyal  subject  ought  to  do. 

A".  Edw.  Thanks,  good  Montgomery.    But  we 
now  forget 
Our  title  to  the  crown ;  and  only  claim 
Our  dukedom,  till  God  please  to  send  the  rest. 
Mont,  Then  fare  you  well,  for  I  will  hence 
again : 
r  came  to  serve  a  king,  and  not  a  duke. — 
Drummer,  strike  up,  and  let  us  march  away, 

\^A  march Jbegun, 
AT.  Edw.    Nay  stay,  Sir  John,   awhile ;  and 
we  '11  debate 
By  what  safe  means  the  crown  may  be  recovered. 
Mont,   What  talk  you  of  debating?     In  few 
words. 
If  you  *11  not  here  proclaim  yourself  our  King, 
I  '11  leave  you  to  your  fortune,  and  be  gone 
To  keep  them  back  that  come  to  succour  you. 
Why  should  we  fight  if  you  pretend  no  title? 
Gh,  Why,  brother,  wherefore  stand  you  on 

nice  points  ? 
K.  Edw,  When  we  grow  stronger,  then  we  *11 
make  our  claim : 
Till  then  't  is  wisdom  to  conceal  our  meaning. 
Hast,  Away  with  scnipulous  wit :  now  arms 

must  rule. 
Glo,  And  fearless  minds  climb  soonest  unto 
crowns. 
Brother,  we  will  proclaim  you  out  of  hand : 
The  bruit  thereof  will  bring  you  many  friends. 
K.  Edw.  Then  be  it  as  you  will ;  for  't  is  my 
right, 
And  Henry  but  usurps  tbe  diadem. 
Mont,  Ay,  now  my  sovereign  speaketh  like 
himself; 
And  now  will  I  be  £dward*8  champion. 
Hait.  Sound,  trumpet :  Edward  shall  be  here 
proclaimed. — 
Come,  fellow-soldier,  make  thou  proclamation. 

[  Gives  him  a  paper,    FUmruh, 

Soldier  reada, 

'*  Edward  the  fourth,  by  the  grace  of  God,  King 
of  England  and  France,  and  Lord  of  Ireland,  &c." 

Mont,  And  whosoe'er  gainsays  King  Edward's 
right, 
By  this  I  challenge  him  to  single  fight. 

[  TTtrowa  down  hit  gauntlet, 
AU,  Long  live  Edward  the  fourth ! 
K,  Edw,   Thanks,  brave  Montgomery:   and 
thanks  unto  you  all. 
If  fortune  serve  me,  I  '11  requite  this  kindness. 
Now,  for  this  night  let 's  harbour  here  in  York : 
And  when  the  morning  sun  shall  raise  his  car 


Above  the  border  of  the  horizon. 
We  '11  forward  towards  Warwick  and  his  mates : 
For  well  I  wot  that  Henry  is  no  soldier. — 
Ah,  froward  Clarence,  how  evil  it  beseems  thee 
To  flatter  Henry  and  forsake  thy  brother ! 
Yet  as  we  may  we  '11  meet  both  thee  and  War- 
wick.— 
Come  on  brave  soldiers  :  doubt  not  of  the  day ; 
And  that  once  gotten,  doubt  not  of  large  pay. 

lEseuHt. 


Scene  VIII. — London.     A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter    Kino    Henry,    Warwick,     Clarence, 
Montague,  Exeter,  atid  Oxford. 

War.  What  counsel,  lords?  Edward  fromBelgia, 
With  hasty  Germans  and  blunt  Hollanders, 
Hath  passed  in  safety  through  the  narrow  sess, 
And  with  his  troops  doth  march  amain  to  London ; 
And  many  giddy  people  flock  to  him. 

Oxf,  Let 's  levy  men,  and  beat  him  back  again. 
Clar.  A  little  fire  is  quickly  trodden  out; 
Which  being  suffered,  rivers  cannot  quench. 
War,  In  Warwickshire  I  have  true-hearted 
friends, 
Not  mutinous  in  peace,  yet  bold  in  war : 
Those  will  I  muster  up.   And  thou,  son  Clarence, 
Shall  stir  up  in  Sufiblk,  Norfolk,  and  in  Kent, 
The  knights  and  gentlemen  to  come  with  thee. 
Thou,  brother  Montague,  in  Buckingham, 
Northampton,  and  in  Leicestershire,  shalt  find 
Men  well  inclined  to  hear  what  thou  commandeai 
And  thou,  brave  Oxford,  wondrous  well  beloved, 
In  Oxfordshire  shalt  muster  up  thy  friends. 
My  sovereign,  with  the  loving  citizens, 
Like  to  his  island,  girt  in  with  the  ocean, 
Or  modest  Dian,  circled  with  her  nymphs. 
Shall  rest  in  London  till  we  come  to  hioL 
Fair  lords,  take  leave,  and  stand  not  to  reply. 
Farewell,  my  sovereign. 
K,  Hen,  Farewell,  my  Hector  and  my  Troj's 

true  hope. 
Clar.  In  sign  of  truth  I  kiss  your  highness'  hand. 
K.  Hen,  Well-minded  Clarence,  be  thou  forta- 

nate. 
Mont.  Comfort,  my  lord :  and  so  I  take  my 

leave. 
Oxf,  And  thus  IKiuing  Henry's  hand.]  I 

seal  my  truth,  and  bid  adieu. 
K.  Hen,  Sweet  Oxford  and  my  loving  Mon- 
tague, 
And  all  at  once,  once  more  a  happy  farewell. 
War,  Farewell,  sweet  lords  :    let 's  meet  st 
Coventry. 
[Exeunt  Warwick,  Clarence,  Oxford, 
and  Montague. 
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K.  Htm.  Here  4t  the  palace  will  I  rest  awhile. 
Couiin  of  Exeter,  what  thlnki'your  lordahip  7 
Methinki  the  power  that  Edward  hath  in  field 
Should  not  b«  able  to  encounter  mine. 
£n.  The  doubt  is  that  he  will  seduce  the  reit 
K.  Htn.  That  '■  not  my  fear;  my  meed  bath 
got  me  fame. 
I  faa*e  not  atopped  mine  can  to  their  detnandi. 
Not  pMtad  off  their  tuila  with  alow  delayt ; 
M;  pity  hath  been  balm  to  heal  their  woundi, 
My  mildneM  hath  allayed  their  iwelling  grie^ 
My  mercy  dried  their  water-flowing  tean : 
]  have  not  been  desiroui  of  their  wealth, 
Nor  mnch  oppressed  them  with  great  subsidies ; 
Norforward  of  revenge,  though  they  much  err'd: 
Hien  why  ihould  they  love  Edward  more  than  me? 
No,  Exeter,  these  graces  challenge  grace ; 
And,  when  the  lion  fawni  upon  the  lamb. 
The  lamb  trill  nerer  cease  to  follow  him. 


[SkouttiBUhiH.    "ALsncaiter!  aLancaiterl" 
Ext.  Hark,  hark,  my  lord  I  what  shouts  are 


Bnttr  Kino  Edward,  Glostbr,  and  Soldiers. 
K.  EAb.  Seiie  on  the  shame-faced  Henry ; 
bear  him  hence  ; 
And  once  again  proclaim  us  King  of  England. 
You  aretlie  fount  that  makes  small  brooks  to  Bow: 
Now  stops  thy  spring,  my  sea  shall  suck  (hem  dry. 
And  swell  so  much  the  higher  by  their  ebb. — 

^Extant  tome  milh  VLina  Henst. 
And,  lords,  towards  Coventry  bend  we  our  course, 
Where  peremptory  Warwick  now  remains. 
The  sun  shines  hot,  and  if  we  use  delay 
Cold  biting  winter  mars  our  hoped-for  hay. 
GU>.  Away  betimes  before  his  forces  join, 
And  take  the  great-grown  traitor  unawares. 
Brave  warrioiv,  march  amain  towards  Coventry. 
lEzrtutt. 


ScENi  I. — Civentry. 

EiUrr,  upon  the  maUt,  Warwick,  tht  Mayor  of 

Coventry,  lao  Messengers,  and  olhtri. 

Var.Wbere  is  the  post  that  came  from  valiant 

Oxford! 

How  far  hence  is  thy  lord,  mine  honest  fellow  f 

lit  ifeit.   By   this  at   Dunamore,   marching 

hitherward. 
""or.  How  far  off  is  our  brother  Montague  I 
Where  is  the  post  that  came  from  Montague! 
2n4  Ittu.  By  this  at  Daintry,  with  a  puissant 

Enter  Sir  John  Sohirvillb. 
*'ar.  Say,  Somerville,  what  says  my  loving 
son! 
And,  by  the  guess,  bow  nigh  is  Clarence  now  f 


Som,  At  Southam  I  did  leave  him  with  bis 

And  do  expect  him  here  some  two  hours  hence. 

[^Dnm  kiard. 

War.  Then  Clarence  is  at  hand,  I  hear  his 

Som.  It  ia  not  lus,  my  lord;  here  Southam  Kes; 
The  drum  your  honour  hears  marcheth  from 
Warwick. 
War.  Who  should  that  be!  beUke  unlooked- 
for  friends. 
Som.  They  are  at  hand,  and  you  shall  quickly 

Drami.     Enter  Kino  Edwasd,  Gloster,  and 

Forces,  marching. 

K.  Edw.  Go,  trumpet,  to  the  walls,  and  sound 
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Glo.  See  how  the  surly  Warwick  mana  the 

wall. 
War,  O  unhid  spite!  is  sportful  Edward  come? 
Where  slept  our  scouts,  or  how  are  they  seduced, 
That  we  could  hear  no  news  of  his  repair  ? 
K.  Edw,  Now,  Warwick,  wilt  thou  ope  the 
city  gates. 
Speak  gentle  words,  and  humbly  bend  thy  knee  ? 
Call  Edward,  King,  and  at  his  hands  beg  mercy. 
And  he  shall  pardon  thee  these  outrages. 

War,  Nay,  rather,  wilt  thou  draw  thy  forces 
hence. 
Confess  who  set  thee  up  and  plucked  thee  down  ? 
Call  Warwick  patron,  and  be  penitent, 
And  thou  shalt  still  remain  the  Duke  of  York. 
Glo.  I  thought,  at  least  he  would  have  said 
"the  King:" 
Or  did  he  make  the  jest  against  his  will? 
War,  Is  not  a  dukedom,  sir,  a  goodly  gift? 
Glo.   Ay,  by   my  faith,  fur  a  poor  earl   to 
give : 
I  'II  do  thee  sei-vice  for  so  good  a  gift. 

War,  'T  was  I  that  gave  the  kingdom  to  thy 

brother. 
K.Edw.  Why  then  't  is  mine,  if  but  by  War- 
wick's gifl. 
War,    Thou   art   no    Atlas   for  so   great   a 
weight ; 
And,  weakling,  Warwick  takes  his  gift  again : 
And  Henry  is  my  King,  Warwick  his  subject 
K.  Hen,  But   Warwick's  King  is  Edward's 
prisoner : 
And,  gallant  Warwick,  do  but  answer  this, 
What  is  the  body  when  the  head  is  off? 

Glo.  Alas,  that  Warwick  had  no  more  fore- 
cast, 
But,  whiles  he  thought  to  steal  the  single  ten, 
The  King  was  slily  fingered  from  the  deck  I 
You  led  poor  Henry  at  the  bishop's  palace, 
And  ten  to  one  you  '11  meet  him  in  the  Tower. 
K,  Edw,  'T  is  even  so :  yet  you  are  Warwick 

still. 
Glo.  Come,  Warwick,  take  the  time;  kneel 
down,  kneel  down. 
Nay,  when?  strike  now,  or  else  the  iron  cools. 
War.   I  had  rather  chop  this  hand  off  at  a 
blow, 
And  with  the  other  fling  it  at  thy  face, 
Than  bear  so  low  a  sail  to  strike  to  thee. 

K.  Edw,  Sail  how  thou  canst,  have  wind  and 
tide  thy  friend, — 
This  hand  fast  wound  about  thy  coal  black 

hair, 
Shall,  whiles  the  head  is  warm  and  new  cut  off. 
Write  in  the  dust  this  sentence  with  thy  blood : 
**  Wind-changing  Warwick  now  can  change  no 


more. 


ft 


Enter  Oxford,  with  drum  and  colours. 

War,  O  cheerful  colours!  see  where  Oxford 
comes ! 

Ojf,  Oxford,  Oxford,  for  Lancaster ! 

[Oxford  and  hu  Forces  enter  the  City. 

Glo,  The  gates  are  open ;  let  us  enter  too. 

K,  Edw.  So  other  foes  may  set  upon  our  backs. 
Stand  we  in  good  array ;  for  they,  no  doubt, 
Will  issue  out  again  and  bid  us  battle : 
If  not,  the  city  being  of  small  defence, 
We  '11  quickly  rouse  the  traitors  in  the  same. 

War,  O  welcome  Oxford !  for  we  want  thy  help. 

Enter  Montague,  with  drum  and  colourt, 

Mont.  Montague,  Montague,  for  Lancaster! 
[/r«  and  his  Forces  etiter  the  City, 
Glo.  Thou  and  thy  brother  both  shall  buy 
this  treason, 
Even  with  the  dearest  blood  your  bodies  bear. 
K,  Edw.    The  harder  matched,  the  greater 
victory : 
My  mind  presageth  happy  gain  and  conquest. 

Enter  Somerset,  with  drwn  and  colourt. 

Som,  Somerset,  Somerset,  for  Lancaster! 

{_He  and  his  Forces  enter  the  CUy. 

Glo,  Two  of  thy  name,  both  Dukes  of  Somenet, 
Have  sold  their  lives  unto  the  house  of  York: 
And  thou  shalt  be  the  third,  if  this  sword  hdd. 

Enter  Clarence,  with  drum  and  colours. 

War.  And  lo  where  George  of  Clarence  sweeps 

along,_ 
Of  force  enough  to  bid  His  brother  battle : 
With  whom  an  upright  seal  to  right  prevails. 
More  than  the  nature  of  a  brother's  love. 
Come,  Clarence,  come :  thou  wilt  if  Warwick  calls. 
Clar.  Father  of  Warwick,  ^know  you  what 

this  means? 

[^Takinff  the  red  rose  out  of  his  cap. 
Look  here  I  throw  my  infamy  at  thee : 
I  will  not  ruinate  my  father's  house, 
Who  gave  his  blood  to  lime  the  stones  together, 
And  setup  Lancaster.  Why,trow'8t  thou  Warwick, 
That  Clarence  is  so  harsh,  so  blunt,  unnatural, 
To  bend  the  fatal  instruments  of  war 
Against  his  brother  and  his  lawful  King? 
Perhaps  thou  wilt  object  my  holy  oath : 
To  keep  that  oath  were  more  impiety 
Than  Jephtha's, when  he  sacrificed  his  daughter. 
I  am  so  sorry  for  my  trespass  made. 
That,  to  deserve  well  at  my  brother's  hands, 
I  here  proclaim  myself  thy  mortal  foe ; 
With  resolution,  wheresoe'er  I  meet  thee 
(As  I  will  meet  thee  if  thou  stir  abroad), 
To  plague  thee  for  thy  foul  misleading  roe. 
And  80,  proud-hearted  Warwick,  I  defy  thee, 
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And  to  mj  brother  turn  my  bliiihing  cheeks. 
Pardon  me,  Edwud ;  1  will  make  «mendi : 
And  Richotd  do  not  frown  npon  my  faults. 
For  I  will  heneerorth  be  no  more  uaconitant 
K.  Edu.  Nai*  nrelcom«  more,  and  ten  cimei 
more  beloved. 
Than  if  thou  never  badit  dewrTed  our  hate. 
Gfo.  Welcome,  good  Cluence :  thi>  ii  brother- 
like. 
War.  O  passing  traitor,  peijured  and  unjust  I 
K.  Edtn.  What,  Warwick,  wilt  thou  leave  the 
town,  and  light: 
Or  iholl  we  beat  the  itonee  about  thine  ears  t 

(Far.  Alai,  I  am  not  cooped  here  for  defence ; 
1  will  away  towards  Bamet  presently. 
And  bid  thee  battle,  Edward,  if  thou  dar'sL 
K.  Eda.  Yes,  Warwick,  Edward  dares,  and 
leade  the  way. — 
Lords,  to  the  field :   Saint  George  and  victory  1 
[  March.     Exeunt. 


Scene  IT.— vf  FUld  of  Battle  near  BameL 

Alammt and Excuriiimi.     EnterKino  Edward, 
bringing  in  Warwick  wounded. 
K.  EAk.  Sn,  lie  thou  tliere :  die  thou,  and  die 


For  Warwick  was  a  hug  that  feared  us  all. — 
Now,  Montague,  ait  fast:  I  seek  for  thee, 
That  Warwick's  bones  may  keep  thine  company. 

War.  Ah  who  ti  nigli  I   come  to  me  fiiend  or 

foe, 
And  tell  me  who  is  victor,  York  or  Warwick? 
Why  ask  1  that?  my  mangled  body  shews, 
My  blood,  my  want  of  strength,  my  sick  heart 

shews. 
That  I  must  yield  my  body  to  the  eartli. 
And,  bf  my  fall,  the  conquest  to  my  foe. 
Thui  yields  the  cedar  to  the  axe's  edge, 
Whose  arms  gave  shelter  to  the  princel)'  eagle  ; 
Under  whose  shade  the  lampiiig  lion  slept; 
Whose  top-branrh  overpeered  Jove's  spreading 

tree. 
And  kept  low  shrubs  from  winter's  powerful  wind. 
These  eyes,  tbat  now  are  dimmed  with  death'i 

black  veil. 
Have  been  as  piercing  a*  the  mid-daj  inn 
To  search  the  secret  treasons  of  the  world : 
The  wrinkles  in  my  brows,  now  filled  with  blood. 
Were  likened  off  to  kingly  sepulchres; 
For  who  lived  king  hut  I  could  dig  his  grave? 
And  who  durst  smile  when  Warwick  benthishrowt 
Lo  now  my  glory  smeared  in  dust  and  blood  f 
My  parks,  my  walks,  my  manors  that  I  had. 
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Even  now  forsake  me ;  and  of  all  my  lands 
Is  nothing  left  nie  but  my  body's  length  ! 
Why,  what  is  pomp,  rule,  reign,  but  earth  and 

dust  ? 
And  live  we  how  we  can,  yet  die  we  must. 

Enter  Oxford  and  Somerset. 

Som,  Ah  Warwick,  Warwick !  wert  thon  as 

we  are, 
\Ve  might  recover  all  our  loss  again. 
The  Queen  from  France  hath  brought  a  puissant 

power : 
Even  now  we  heard  the  news.     Ah  could  'st  thou 

fly! 
War»  Why  then  I  would  not  fly. — Ah,  Mon- 
tague, 
If  thou  be  there,  sweet  brother,  take  my  hand, 
And  with  thy  lips  keep  in  my  soul  awhile ! 
Thou  lovest  me  not :  for,  brother,  if  thou  didst 
Thy  tears  would  wash  this  cold  congealed  blood 
That  glews  my  lips,  and  will  not  let  me  speak. 
Come  quickly,  Montague,  or  I  am  dead. 

Som,  Ah  Warwick,  Montague  hath  breathed 

his  last ; 
And  to  the  latest  gasp  cried  out  for  Warwick, 
And  said,  "  Commend  me  to  my  valiant  brother." 
And  more  he  would  have  said  :  and  more  he  spoke. 
Which  sounded  like  a  cannon  in  a  vault, 
That  might  not  be  distinguished :  but  at  last, 
I  well  might  hear  delivered  with  a  groan, 
"  O  farewell,  Warwick  !  " 

War,  Sweet  rest  to  his  soul ! — Fly,  lords,  and 

save  yourselves : 
For  Warwick  bids  you  all  farewell,  to  meet  in 

heaven.  [Dies. 

Oxf,  Away,  away,  to  meet  the  Queen's  great 

power  I 

lExeunt,  bearing  off  Warwick's  bodif. 


Scene  III. — Another  part  of  the  Field. 

Flourish,    Enter  Kino  Edwa an  in  triumph ;  with 
Clarence,  Gloster,  and  the  reet. 

K,  Edw,  Thus  far  our  fortune  keeps  an  upward 
course, 
And  we  are  graced  with  wreaths  of  victory. 
But  in  the  midst  of  this  bright-shining  day 
I  spy  a  black,  suspicious,  threatening  cloud, 
That  will  encounter  with  our  glorious  sun 
Ere  he  attain  his  easeful  western  bed. 
I  mean,  my  lords,  those  powers  that  the  Queen 
Hath  raised  in  Gallia  have  arrived  our  coast, 
And,  as  we  hear,  march  on  to  fight  with  us. 

Clar,  A  little  gale  will  soon  disperse  that  cloud. 
And  blow  it  to  the  source  from  whence  it  came. 


Thy  very  beams  will  dry  those  vapours  up ; 
For  every  cloud  engenders  not  a  storm. 

Glo,  The  Queen  is   valued  thirty   tliousand 
strong. 
And  Somerset  with  Oxford  fled  to  her. 
If  she  have  time  to  breathe,  be  well  assured 
Her  faction  will  be  fiill  as  strong  as  ours. 
K,  Edw.  We  are  advertised   by  our  loving 
friends 
That  they  do  hold  their  course  toward  Tewkes- 
bury: 
We,  having  now  the  best  at  Bamet  field, 
Will  thither  straight ;  for  willingness  rids  way : 
And  as  we  march  our  strength  will  be  augmented 
In  every  county  as  we  go  along. — 
Strike  up  the  drum ;  cry,  Courage !  and  awsj. 

[Exemt. 


Scene  IV. — Plains  near  Tewkesbury. 

March,      Enter    Queen    Margaret,    Prikce 
Edward,  Somerset,  Oxford,  and  Soldiers. 

Q,  Mar,    Great  lords,  wise  men  ne'er  sit  and 

wail  their  loss, 
But  cheerly  seek  how  to  redress  their  harms. 
What  though  the  mast  be  now  blown  overboard, 
The  cable  broke,  the  holding  anclior  lost. 
And  half  our  sailors  swallowed  in  the  flood? 
Yet  lives  our  pilot  still.     Is 't  meet  that  he 
Should  leave  the  helm,  and,  like  a  fearful  lad, 
With  tearful  eyes  add  water  to  the  sea. 
And  give  more  strength  to  that  which  hath  too 

much ; 
Whiles,  in  his  moan,  the  ship  splits  on  the  rock, 
Which  industry  and  courage  might  have  saved? 
Ah  what  a  shame,  ah  what  a  fault,  were  this ! 
Say,  Warwick  was  our  anchor:  what  of  that? 
And  Montague  our  top-mast :  what  of  him  ? 
Our  slaughtered  friends  the  tackles :    what  of 

these? 
Why,  is  not  Oxford  here  another  anchor: 
And  Somerset  another  goodly  mast: 
The  friends  of  France  our  shrouds  and  tacklings? 
And,  though  unskilful,  why  not  Ned  and  I 
For  once  allowed  the  skilful  pilot's  charge  ? 
We  will  not  from  the  helm,  to  sit  and  weep ; 
But  keep  our  course,  though  the  rough  winds 

say  no, 
From  shelves  and  rocks  that  threaten  us  with 

wreck. 
As  good  to  chide  the  waves  as  speak  them  &ir. 
And  what  is  Edward  but  a  nithless  sea : 
What  Clarence  but  a  quicksand  of  deceit : 
And  Richard  but  a  ragged  fatal  rock  f 
All  these  the  enemies  to  our  poor  bark. 
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Say  you  can  8\?im ;  alas  't  is  but  awhile  : 
Tread  on  the  sand ;  why  there  you  quickly  t»ink : 
Bestride  the  rock ;  the  tide  will  wash  you  off, 
Or  else  you  famish  :  that 's  a  threefold  death. 
Tliis  speak  I,  lords,  to  let  you  understand, 
In  case  some  one  of  you  would  fly  from  us, 
That  there 's  no  hoped-for  mercy  with  the  brothers. 
More  than  with  ruthless  waves,  with  sands,  and 

rocks. 
Why,  courage,  then  :  what  cannot  be  avoided, 
T  were  childish  weakness  to  lament  or  fear. 

Prince.  Methinks  a  woman  of  this  valiant  spirit 
Should,  if  a  coward  heard  her  speak  these  words, 
infuse  his  breast  with  magnanimity, 
And  make  him,  naked,  foil  a  man  at  arms. 
I  speak  not  this  as  doubting  any  here : 
For,  did  I  but  suspect  a  fearful  man, 
He  should  have  leave  to  go  away  betimes. 
Lest  in  our  need  he  might  infect  another. 
And  make  him  of  like  spirit  to  himself. 
If  any  such  be  here,  as  God  forbid ! 
Let  him  depart  before  we  need  his  help. 

Orf.  Women  and  children  of  so  high  a  courage; 
And  warriors  faint !  why  'twere  perpetual  shame. 
0  brave  young  prince !  thy  famous  grandfather 
Doth  live  again  in  thee.  Long  may'st  thou  live 
To  bear  his  image  and  renew  his  glories ! 

Som,  And  he  that  will  not  fight  for  such  a  hope. 
Go  home  to  bed,  and,  like  the  owl  by  day, 
If  he  arise,  be  mocked  and  wondered  at. 

Q.  Mar.  Thanks,  gentle  Somerset  sweet  Ox- 
ford thanks. 

Prince.  And  take  his  thanks  that  yet  hath 
nothing  else. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Meu,  Prepare  you,  lords;  for  Edward  is  at 
hand, 
Ready  to  fight :  therefore  be  resolute. 

Orf.  I  thought  no  less :  it  is  his  policy. 
To  haste  thus  fast,  to  find  us  unprovided. 
Som.  But  he  's  deceived ;  we  are  in  readiness. 
Q.  Mar.  This  cheers  my  heart,  to  see  your 

forwardness. 
Oaf.  Here  pitch  our  battle;    hence  we  will 
not  budge. 

March.    Enter f  at  a  distance,  King   Edward, 
Clarence,  Gloster,  and  Forces. 

K.  Edw.   Brave  followers,   yonder  stands  the 

thorny  wood 
Which,  by  the  Heavens'  assistance  and  your 

strength, 
Must  by  the  roots  be  hewn  up  yet  ere  night 
I  need  not  add  more  fuel  to  your  fire ; 
For  well  I  wot  ye  blaze  to  burn  them  out. 
Give  signal  to  the  fight,  and  to  it  lords. 


Q.  Mar.    Lords,    knights,    and    gentlemen, 
what  I  should  say, 
My  tears  gainsay ;  for  every  word  I  speak, 
Ye  see  I  drink  the  water  of  mine  eyes. 
Therefore   no    more    but   this: — Henry,    your 

sovereign, 
Is  prisoner  to  the  foe ;  his  state  usurped. 
His  realm  a  slaughterhouse,  his  subjects  slain, 
His  statutes  cancelled,  and  his  treasure  spent : 
And  yonder  is  the  wolf  that  makes  this  spoil. 
You  fight  in  justice :  then,  in  God's  name,  lords 
Be  vaUaut,  and  give  signal  to  the  fight. 

[Exeunt  both  Arnnee. 

Scene  V. — Another  part  of  the  tame. 

Alarumi  :  Excursions  ;  and  afterwards  a  retreat* 
Then  enter  Kino  Edward,  Clarence,  Glo*- 
TER,  and  Forces;  with  Queen  Margaret, 
Oxford,  and  Somerset,  prisoners. 

K,  Edw.  Now  here  a  period  of  tumultuous 

broils. 

Away  with  Oxford  to  Hammes'  castle  straight : 

For  Somerset,  off  with  his  guilty  head. 

Go,  bear  them  hence :  I  will  not  hear  them  speak. 

Oxf.  For  my  part,  I  '11  not  trouble  thee  with 

words. 
Sotn.  Nor  I,  but  stoop  with  patience  to  my 
fortune. 
[Exeunt  Oxford  and  Somerset,  guarded. 
Q.  Mar.  So  part  we  sadly  in  this  troublous 
world, 
To  meet  with  joy  in  sweet  Jerusalem. 
K.  Edw.  Is   proclamation    made    that   who 
finds  Edward 
Shall  have  a  high  reward,  and  he  his  life  ? 
Oh.  It  is :  and  lo  where  youthful  Edward  comes. 

Enter  Soldiers,  with  Prince  Edward. 

K.  Edw.  Bring  forth  the  gallant ;  let  us  hear 
him  speak. 
What !  can  so  young  a  thorn  begin  to  prick  ?•« 
Edward,  what  satisfaction  canst  thou  make, 
For  bearing  arms,  for  stirring  up  my  subjects. 
And  all  the  trouble  thou  hast  turned  me  to  f 
Prince.  Speak  like  a  subject,  proud  ambitious 
York. 
Suppose,  that  I  am  now  my  father's  mouth ; 
Resign  thy  chair,  and  where  I  stand  kneel  thou. 
Whilst  I  propose  the  self-same  words  to  thee 
Which,  traitor,  thou  wouldst  have  me  answer  to. 
Q.  Mar.  Ah,  that  thy  father  had  been  so  re- 
solved ! 
Glo.  That  you  might  still  have  worn  the  pet- 
ticoat, 
And  ne'er  have  stolen  the  breech  from  Lancaster. 
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Prince,   Let  Miop  fable  in  a  winter's  night; 
Hia  curriak  riddlea  Bort  not  with  this  place. 
Gla.  By   Heaven,  bral,  I  'II  plague  you  for 

that  word. 
Q.  Mar.  Ay,  thou  waat  bom  to  be  a  plague 

G/o.  For  God'B  Mke,  take  away  this  captive 

Prinet.  Nay,  take  away  this  icolding  crook- 
back,  ratber, 

K.  Edw.  Peace,  wilful  boy,  or  I  will  chann 
your  tongue. 

Clar.  Untutored  lad,  thou  art  too  malapert. 

Prince.  I  know  my  duly ;  you  are  all  unduliful. 
Lascivious  Edvcard,  and  tlmu  perjured  George, 
And  thou  misshapen  Dick,  I  tell  ye  all 
I  am  your  belter,  traitors  aa  ye  are ; 
And  thou  uaurp'st  my  father's  right  and  mine. 

K.  Edw.  Take  that,  the  likeness  of  this  railer 
here.  [Slabihim. 

Glo.  Sprawl'st  thou  I    take  that,  to  end  tiiy 
agony.  [Stabi  him. 

Clar.  And  there '»  for  twitting  me  with  per- 
jury. [Slabt  kita, 

a.  Mar.   U  kill  me  tool 

Glo.  Marry,  and  shall.        [Offeri  to  till  htr. 

K.  Edw.  Hold,  Richard,  bold!  for  we  have 
done  too  much. 

Gh.  Why  thould  she  live  to  SU  the  world 
with  words  f 

X'.  EdK.  What !  doth  she  swoon  1  use  means 
for  her  recovery. 

Glo.  Clarence,   excuse  me  to  the   King  my 

1  '11  hence  to  London,  on  a  serious  matter. 
Ere  ye  come  there,  be  sure  to  hear  some  news. 

Clar.  What;  what! 

Gh.  The  Tower;  the  Towerl  [Exil. 

Q.  Mar.  O   Ned,  sweet  Ned,  speak   to   thy 
mother,  boy! 
Canst  thou  not  speak  ? — O  traitors !  murderers ! 
They  that  stabbed  Ctesar  shed  no  blood  at  all. 
Did  not  oiTend,  nor  were  not  worthy  blame, 
If  this  foul  deed  were  by,  to  equal  it. 
He  was  a  man ;  this  in  respect  a  child ; 
What 's  worse  than  murderer,  that  I  may  name  iti 
No,  no ;  my  heart  will  burst  an  if  I  speak ; 
And  I  will  speak,  so  that  my  heart  may  burst. 
Butchers  and  villains,  bloody  cannibals! 
How  tweet  a  plant  have  you  untimely  cropped  I 
You  have  no  children,  butchers!  if  you  bad, 
Tlie   thought  of   them   would  have  stirred  up 

But  if  you  ever  chance  to  have  a  child. 
Look  in  his  youth  to  have  him  so  cut  off 
As,  deathsmen !  you  have  rid  this  sweet  young 
prince! 


>,  bear  her  hence 


K.  Edw.  Away  with  her; 

Q.  Mar.  Nay,  never  bear  me  hence,  deipalch 

Here  sheath  thy  sword,  I  '11  pardon  tbee  my  death. 
What  I  wiltthounot? — then,  Clarence,  do  it  thou. 

Clar.  By  Heaven  I  will  not  do  thee  m  much  ease. 

Q.  Mar.  Good  Clarence,  do;  sweet  CUrence, 
do  thou  do  iL 

Clar.  Didst  thou  not  hear  me  sweai  1  wonld 
not  do  itI 

Q.  Mar.  Ay,  but  thou  usest  to  forawcat  thyself: 
'Twaa  sin  before,  but  now  'ti*  charity. 
What!  wilt  thou  nott    Where  u  Ouit  dcril'i 

Hard-favoured  Richard  t  lUchaid,  where  uttboo! 
Thou  art  not  here.  Murder  is  thy  almi-dced: 
Petitioner*  for  blood  thou  ne'er  pnt'it  back. 

K.  Edw.  Away,   I  tay.    1  charge  je,  bear 
her  hence. 

Q.  Mar.  So  come  to  yon  and  youn  as  to  this 
prince  I  [Exit,  led  outjori^f. 

K.  Edw.  Where  '■  Richard  gone  T 

Clar.  To  London,  all  in  post ;  and  a*  I  gaeaa, 
To  make  a  bloody  supper  in  the  Tower. 

K.  Edw.  He 't  sudden,  if  a  thing  comet  in 
his  head. 
Now  march  we  hence;  discharge  tlie  coramoo  xnl 
With  pay  and  thanks,  and  let  '■  away  to  London, 
And  see  our  gentla  Queen  bow  well  she  fares: 
By  this  I  hope  she  hath  a  son  for  me.   [£mi*(- 


ScBNB  VL — London.     A  Boom  in  Ikt  Tower. 

KiHo  Henbv  it  £ieovered  titling  wilh  a  toot  is 

hit   hand,   tht   Lieutenant  tUtendkig.    Enitr 

Glosteb. 

Glo.  Good  day,  my  lord :   what,  at  your  bo(A 

*o  hardt 
K.  Hen.  Ay,    my    good   lord.      "My  lord" 
I  should  say  rather : 
'T  is  sin  to  flatter ;  "  good  "  was  little  better. 
"Good  Gloster"  and  "good  devil"  were  alike, 
Andbothpreposlerous:  therefore  not  "good  hud." 
Glo.  Sirrah,  leave  us  to  ounelvet :  we  mutt 
confer.  [£at  Lieutenant. 

K.  Hen.  So  fliea  the  reckleai  shepherd  frvin 
the  wotf ; 
So  lirtt  the  harmless  sheep  doth  yield  bis  fleece, 
And  nest  his  throat  unto  the  butcher's  knife.— 
What  scene  of  death  hath  Roaciu*  now  to  act  f 
Glo.  Suspicion  always  haunts  the  guilty  mind : 
The  thief  doth  fear  each  buah  an  officer, 

K.  Hen.  The  bird  that  hath  been  limM  in  * 

With  trembling  wing*  Duadoubtetli  eveiy  busfa: 
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And  I,  the  hapleas  male  to  one  sweet  bird, 
Have  now  the  fatal  object  in  my  eye 
Where  my  poor  young  was  limed,  was  caught, 
and  killed. 
Oh.  Why,  wbat  a  peevish  fool  was  that  of 
Crete, 
Tliat  taught  his  son  the  office  of  a  fowl  I 
And  yet,  for  all  his  wings,  the  fool  was  drowned. 
K.  Hen,  I,  Daedalus:  my  poor  boy,  Icarus  : 
Tliy  father,  Minos,  that  denied  our  course : 
Tlie  sun  that  seared  the  wings  of  my  sweet  boy, 
Tliy  brother  Edward  :  and  thyself,  the  sea 
Whose  envious  gulf  did  swallow  up  his  life. 
Ah  kill  me  with  thy  weapon,  not  with  words  I 
My  breast  can  better  brook  thy  dagger's  point, 
Than  can  my  ears  that  tragic  history. 
But  wherefore  dost  thou  come :  is  't  for  my  life? 
Glo.  Think'st  thou  I  am  an  executioner  ? 
K.  Hen,  A  persecutor,  I  am  sure  thou  art : 
If  murdering  innocents  be  executing. 
Why  then  thou  art  an  executioner. 

Glo.  Thy  son  I  killed  for  his  presumption. 
K.  Hen,  Hadst  thou  been  killed  when  first 
thou  didst  presume. 
Thou  hadst  not  lived  to  kill  a  son  of  mine. 
And  thus  I  prophecy, — that  many  a  thousand 
Which  now  mistrust  no  parcel  of  my  fear ; 
And  many   an  old  man's   sigh,   and  many  a 

widow's, 
And  many  an  orphan's  water-standing  eye 
(Men  for  their  sons',  wives  for  their  husbands'  fate. 
And  orphans  for  their  parents'  timeless  death) 
Shall  rue  the  hour  that  ever  thou  wast  bom. 
The  owl  shrieked  at  thy  birth ;  an  evil  sign : 
The  night-crow  cried  ;  aboding  luckless  time  : 
Dogs  howled,  and  hideous  tempests  shook  down 

trees: 
The  raven  rooked  her  on  the  chimney's  top. 
And  chattering  pies  in  dismal  discords  sung. 
Thy  mother  felt  more  than  a  mother's  pain. 
And  yet  brought  forth  less  than  a  mother's  hope : 
To  wit,  an  indigest  deformed  lump. 
Not  like  the  fruit  of  such  a  goodly  tree. 
Teeth  hadst  thou  in  thy  head  when  thou  wast 

born. 
To  signify  thou  cam'st  to  bite  the  world : 
And  if  the  rest  be  true  which  I  have  heard. 
Thou  cam'st — 

Glo,   I  '11  hear  no  more  : — Die,  prophet,  in 
thy  speech !  [Stabs  him. 

For  this,  amongst  the  rest,  was  I  ordained. 
K.  Hen,  Ay,  and  for  much  more  slaughter 
after  this. 
0  Ood!  forgive  my  sins,  and  pardon  thee!  [Dies. 
Glo,  What,  will  the  aspiring  bloodof  Lancaster 
Sink  in  the  ground?  I  thought  it  would  have 
mounted. 


See  how  my  sword  weeps  for  the  poor  King's 
death ! 

0  may  such  purple  tears  be  always  shed 
From  those  that  wish  the  downfall  of  our  house  !— 
If  any  spark  of  life  be  yet  remaining, 

Down,  down  to  hell ;  and  say  I  sent  thee  thither ; 

[Stabs  him  again. 
I,  that  have  neither  pity,  love,  nor  fear.«- 
Indeed  't  is  true  that  Henry  told  me  of; 
For  I  have  often  heard  my  mother  say 

1  came  into  the  world  with  my  legs  forward : 
Had  I  not  reason,  think  ye,  to  make  haste. 
And  seek  their  ruin  that  usurped  our  right? 
The  midwife  wondered ;  and  the  women  cried, 
"  O  Jesus  bless  us,  he  is  born  with  teeth ! " 
And  so  I  was:  which  plainly  signified 

That  I  should  snarl  and  bite,  and  play  the  dog. 
Then,  since  the  Heavens  have  shaped  my  body  so. 
Let  hell  make  crook'd  my  mind  to  answer  it. 
I  have  no  brother ;  I  am  Uke  no  brother  : 
And  this  word  love,  whichgreybeards  call  divine. 
Be  resident  in  men  like  one  another. 
And  not  in  me :  I  am  myself  alone. — 
Clarence,  beware ;    thou  keep'st  me  from  the 

light; 
But  I  will  sort  a  pitchy  day  for  thee : 
For  I  will  buzz  abroad  such  prophecies 
That  Edward  shall  be  fearful  of  his  life : 
And  then,  to  purge  his  fear,  I  '11  be  thy  death. 
King  Henry  and  the  Prince  his  son  are  gone  : 
Clarence,  thy  turn  is  next,  and  then  the  rest : 
Counting  myself  but  bad  till  I  be  best. — 
I  '11  throw  thy  body  in  another  room. 
And  triumph,  Henry,  in  thy  day  of  doom.  [^Extt, 


Scene  VII. — The  Same,  A  Room  in  the  Palace, 

Kino  Edward  is  discovered  sitting  on  his  throne  ; 
Queen  Elizabeth  with  the  Infant  Prince, 
Clarence,  Glostbr,  Hastings,  and  others, 
near  him, 

K,  Edw.  Once  more  we   sit   in    England's 

royal  throne, 
Re-purchased  with  the  blood  of  enemies. 
What  valiant  foemen,  like  to  autumn's  com. 
Have  we  mowed  down,  in  tops  of  all  their  pride  I 
Three  Dukes  of  Somerset,  threefold  renowned 
For  hardy  and  undoubted  champions : 
Two  Cliffords,  as  the  father  and  the  son  ; 
And  two  Northumberlands ;  two  braver  men 
Ne'er  spurred  their  coursers  at  Uie  trumpet's 

sound : 
With  them,  the  two  brave  bears,  Warwick  and 

Montague, 
That  in  their  chains  fettered  the  kingly  lion, 
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And  made  the  forest  Ireinbte  wlien  they  roared, 
TliMs  have  we  awtpt  aiispicion  from  our  seat, 
And  iiiude  oui  foutalool  uf  security. — 
Come  hiilier,  Itess,  and  let  me  kiss  my  boy : — 
Yuung  Ned,  for  thee,  thine  uncles  and  myself 
Have  ill  our  armours  walclied  ihe  winter's  nighl; 
Went  all  afoot  in  summer's  scalding  heat, 
TJiat  thou  mii;ht'st  repossess  tlie  crown  in  peace  ; 
And  of  our  labours  lliou  slialt  reap  the  gain. 
Glo.  I  'Q  blast  hi»  harvest,  if  your  head  were 
laid: 
For  yet  I  am  not  looked  on  in  Ihe  world. 
This  ihoulder  was  ordained  so  thick,  to  heave : 
And  heave  it  shall  some  weight,  or  break  my 

Work  thou  the  way ; — and  thou  shall  execute. 

K.  Edic.  Clarence  and  Gloslcr,  love  my  lovely 

And  kiss  your  princely  nephew,  brothers  both. 

Clar.  The  duty  thut  ]  owe  unto  your  majesty, 
1  seal  upon  the  lips  of  this  sweet  babe. 


K.  Edw.  Tlianks,  noble  Clarence ;  worlliy  bro- 
ther, thanks. 
Glo.  And  that  I  love  the  tree  from  whence 
tliou  sprang'st. 
Witness  the  loving  kiss  I  give  the  fruiL — 
To  say  the  Imih,  so  Judas  kissed  his  master ; 
And  cried  "all  hailt"  wlienas  he  meant  "all 
harm."  [Atidr. 

K.  Edw.  Now  am  I  seated  as  my  soul  dellghti, 
Having  my  country's  peace  and  brothers'  loves. 
Ciar.  What  will  your  grace  have  done  with 
Margaret? 
Iteignier,  her  father,  to  the  King  of  France 
Hath  pawned  the  Sicils  and  Jerusalem  : 
And  hither  have  they  sent  it  for  her  ransom. 
X.  Edw.  Kiiay  with  her,  and  waft  her  heoee 
to  France. 
And  now  what  rests  but  that  we  spend  the  time 
With  stately  triumphs,  mirthful  comic  shows. 
Such  as  betit  the  pleasures  of  the  court  T— 
Sound,  drumsandtnimpetsi  farewell  sour  annoy: 
For  here,  Ihope,  begins  our  laslingjoy.  \_EtnKt. 


"  /  wonder  how  tht  King  aeaped  our  hands.'* 

Act  I.,  Scene  1. 
Thn  play  U  only  divided  from  the  former  for  the  con- 
venience of  exhibition ;  for  the  series  of  action  is  continued 
without  interruption ;  nor  are  any  two  scenes  of  any  play 
more  closely  connected  than  the  first  scene  of  this  play  with 
the  last  of  the  former. 

"  Stern  FateonMdge  commande  the  narrow  teat.'* 

Act  ].,  Scene  1. 

The  penon'  here  meant  was  Thomas  Nevil,  bastard  son 
to  the  Lord  Falconbridge : — *' A  man  (says  Hall)  of  no  less 
ooorage  than  audacity;  who,  for  his  cruel  conditions,  was 
sneh  an  apt  person,  that  a  more  meter  could  not  be  chosen 
to  set  all  the  world  in  a  broil,  and  to  put  the  estate  of  the 
realm  on  an  ill  haxard." 

He  had  been  appointed  by  Warwick  vice-admiral  of  the 
seas,  and  had  in  charge  so  to  keep  the  passage  between 
Dover  and  Calais,  thiU  none  which  either  favoured  King 
Henry  or  his  firiends  should  etea]>e  untaken  or  undrowned : 
such,  at  least,  were  his  instructions  with  respect  to  the 
friends  and  lavoiiren  of  King  Edward,  alter  the  rupture 
between  him  and  Warwick. 

On  Warwick's  death,  Falconbridge  fell  into  poverty,  and 
robbed,  both  by  sea  and  land,  as  well  friends  as  enemies. 
He  once  brought  his  ships  up  the  Thames ;  and,  with  a  con- 
siderable body  of  the  men  of  Kent  and  Essex,  made  a 
spirited  assault  on  the  City,  with  a  view  to  plunder  and 
pillage,  which  was  not  repelled  but  after  a  sharp  conflict 
He  was  finally  taken  at  Southampton,  and  beheaded.— 

RiTSOX. 

**  An  oalk  ii  of  no  moment  being  not  took 
Be/ore  a  true  and  lawful  magietratet 
That  katk  outhoritp  over  him  that  tweart.'* 

Act  I.,  Scene  2. 
The  obligation  of  an  oath  is  here  avoided  by  a  very 
despicable  sophistry.  A  lawflil  magistrate  alone  has  the 
power  to  exact  an  oath,  but  the  oath  derives  no  part  of  its 
force  flrom  the  magistrate.  The  plea  against  the  obligation 
of  an  oath,  obliging  to  maintain  a  usurper  (taken  from  the 
nnlawfulness  of  the  oath  itself)>  in  the  foregoing  play,  was 
rational  and  just.— JoHXiox. 

"  The  Queen,  with  oU  the  norlhem  earlt  and  lords, 
Intend  here  to  besiege  fo«  in  your  castle.** 

Act  I.,  Scene  2. 

I  know  not  whether  the  author  intended  any  moral  in- 
itruction ;  but  he  that  reads  this  has  a  striking  admonition 
•gainst  precipitancy,  by  which  we  often  use  unlawful  means 
to  do  that  which  a  little  delay  would  put  honestly  in  our 
power.  Had  York  stayed  but  a  few  moments,  he  had  saved 
hit  eanse  from  the  stain  of  peijury. — JoHxaov. 


"  Three  glorious  suns,  each  one  a  perfect  sun." 

Act  II.,  Scene  1. 

Both  Hall  and  HoUnahed  mention  this  circumstance. 
"  At  which  time  the  lun  (as  some  write)  appeared  to  the 
^1  of  March  like  three  suns,  and  suddenly  Joined  altogether 
in  (me.    Upon  which  sight  ha  took  such  courage,  that  he. 


fiercely  setting  on  his  enemies,  put  them  to  flight:  and  for 
this  cause  men  imagined  that  he  gave  the  sun,  in  his  full 
brightness,  for  his  badge  or  cognisance."— Holikshkb. 

"  Ah,  Warwick,  why  host  thou  withdrawn  thgselft 
Thg  brother's  blood  the  thirsty  earth  hath  drunk." 

Act  II.,  Scene  8. 
The  brother  of  Warwick  here  alluded  to  was  a  natural 
son  of  the  Earl  of  Salisbury  Holinshed,  relating  the  death 
of  Cliffbrd,  says,  "  He  was  slain ;  and  with  him  the  bastard 
of  Salisbury,  brother  to  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  a  valiant 
young  gentleman  and  of  great  audacity." 

"  This  battle  fares  like  to  the  mornings  war, 
When  dying  clouds  contend  with  growing  light." 

Act  II.,  Scene  5. 
This  speech  is  mournful  and  soft,  exquisitely  suited  to 
the  character  of  the  King;  and  makes  a  pleasing  inter- 
change, by  aflTording,  amidst  the  tumult  and  horror  of  the 
battle,  an  unexpected  glimpse  of  rural  innocence  and 
pastoral  tranquillity.~-JoBX8ox. 

"Now  breathe  we,  lords:  good  fortune  bids  us  pause.'* 

Act  II.,  Scene  6. 

This  battle,  in  which  the  house  of  York  was  victorious, 
was  fought  on  a  plain  between  Towton  and  Saxton,  on  the 
29th  of  March  (Palm  Sunday),  1461.— « This  conflict  (says 
Hall)  was  in  manner  unnatural:  for  in  it  the  son  fought 
against  the  father,  the  brother  against  the  brother,  the 
nephew  against  the  uncle,  and  the  tenant  against  his  lord." 

"  Let  me  be  Duke  of  Clarence  ;  George,  of  Olosier  : 
For  Gloster's  dukedom  is  too  ominous.** 

Act  II.,  Scene  6. 
Richard  here  aUudet  to  the  deaths  of  Thomas  of  Wood- 
stock (son  to  Edward  III),  and  Humphrey,  Duke  of  Oloeter, 
whose  tragical  end  la  recorded  in  the  preceding  play. 


*'^roM  Scotland  am  J  stolen,  even  of  pure  love. 
To  greet  mine  own  land  with  aty  wishful  sights- 
Act  III.,  Scene  1. 
It  is  stated  by  Hall  and  Holinshed  that  Henry  "was  no 
sooner  entered  into  England  but  he  was  known 'and  taken 
of  one  Cantlow,  and  brought  to  the  King." 

It  appears,  however,  firom  records  in  the  Duchy-oflice, 
that  King  Edward  granted  a  rentcharge  of  100/.  to  Sir 
James  Harrington,  in  recompense  of  his  services  in  the 
capture  and  detention  of  the  unfortunate  Lancaaterian 
monarch.  Annuities  were  also  given  to  four  other  persons 
on  the  like  account 

"  Then,  since  this  earth  a  fords  no  Joy  to  ute 
But  to  command,  to  check,  to  o'erbear  suck 
As  are  of  better  person  than  myself, 
I* II  make  my  heaven  to  dream  upon  Ike  crown.'* 

Act  III.,  Scene  2. 

Richard  speaks  here  the  language  of  nature.  Whoever 
is  stigmatised  with  deformity  haa  a  constant  source  of 
enmity  in  his  mind,  and  would  counterbalance  by  some 
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other  luperiority  those  adyantaget  wliich  he  feels  himself 
to  wanL  Bacon  remarks  that  the  defomied  are  commonly 
daring;  and  it  is  almost  proverhially  observed  that  they  arc 
ill-natured.  The  truth  is,  that  the  defomied,  like  all  other 
men,  are  displeased  with  inferiority,  and  endearour  to  gain 
ground  by  good  or  bad  means,  as  they  are  Tirtuout  or 
corrupt.— John  soM. 

"WeleowM,  brave  Warwick:  what  bring*  thee  to  France T 

Act  III.,  Scenes. 

This  nobleman's  embassy  and  commission,  the  insult  he 
received  by  the  King's  hasty  marriage,  and  his  consequent 
resolution  to  avenge  it,  with  the  capture,  imprisonment,  and 
escape  of  the  King  (Edward),  Shakspere  found  in  Hall  and 
Holinshed:  but  later,  as  well  as  earlier  writers,  of  better 
authority,  incline  us  to  discredit  the  whole ;  and  to  refer  the 
rupture  between  the  King  and  his  political  creator  to  other 
causes. — There  needs  no  other  proof  how  little  our  common 
histories  are  to  be  depended  ou  than  this  fabulous  story  of 
Warwick  and  the  Lady  Bona.  The  King  was  privately 
married  to  the  Lady  Elizabeth  Widville  in  1463;  and  in 
February,  1465,  Warwick  actually  stood  sponsor  to  the 
Princess  Elisabeth,  their  first  child.— Si  vox  r. 

"  Did  I  let  pats  the  abuse  done  to  mp  niece  f 

Act  III.,  Scene  S. 

"  King  Edward  (says  Holinshed)  did  attempt  a  thing 
once  in  the  earl's  house,  which  was  much  against  the  earl's 
honesty : — whether  he  w^ould  have  deflowered  his  daughter, 
or  his  niece,  the  certainty  was  not,  for  both  their  honours, 
revealed:  for  surely  such  a  thing  was  attempted  by  King 
Edward." 


"  Or  elte  you  would  not  have  beelowed  the  heir 
Of  the  Lord  Bonville  on  ytiur  new  wife's  son.*' 

Act  IV.,  Scene  1. 

It  must  be  remembered  that,  till  the  Restoration  (of 
Charles  II.),  the  heiresses  of  great  estates  were  in  the  ward- 
ship of  the  King ;  who,  in  their  minority,  gave  them  up  to 
plunder,  and  afterwards  matched  tliem  to  his  favourites.  I 
know  not  when  liberty  gained  more  than  by  the  abolition  of 
the  Court  of  Wards. — JoHMSoy. 

"  Mp  lords,  before  it  pleased  his  mtijesfy 
To  raise  wtf  state  to  title  of  a  queen. 
Do  me  but  right,  and  you  must  all  eonfeu 
That  I  was  not  ignoble  of  daecent." 

Act  IV.,  Scene  1 . 
The  father  of  the  unfortunate  Queen  of  Edward  IV.  was 
Sir  Richard  Widville,  afterwards  Earl  RiTcrs.    Her  mother 
was  Jaqueline,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  St.  Paul,  and  widow 
of  John,  Duke  of  Bedford,  brother  to  Henry  V. 

"Come  hither,  Bngland's  hope. — Tf  secret  powers 
Suggest  but  truth  to  m$  divining  thoughts. 
This  pretig  lad  will  prove  our  eounlrg's  bliss.** 

Act  IV.,  Scene  6. 
This  "pretty  lad"  was  afterwanU  the  fortunate  and 
crafty  Henry  VII.— Holinshed,  relating  this  incident,  says, 
"Whom  when  the  King  (Henry  VI.)  had  a  good  while 
beheld,  he  said  to  such  princes  as  were  with  liim,— *Lo, 
surely  this  is  he  to  whom  botli  we  and  our  advenaries, 
leaving  tjie  possession  of  all  things,  shall  hereafter  give 
room  and  place.'" 


Henry  VII.,  to  shew  his  gratitude  to  Henry  VI.  for  this 
early  presage  in  his  favour,  solicited  Pope  Julius  to  cancniK 
Iiim  as  a  saint:  but  cither  Henry  would  not  pay  (be  monej 
demanded,  or  (as  Bacon  supposes),  the  Pope  refused,  lest, 
*'  as  Henry  was  reputed  in  tlie  world  abroad  but  for  a  simple 
man,  the  estimation  of  that  kind  of  honour  might  b«  di- 
minished if  there  were  not  a  distance  kept  between  innocents 
and  saints." — Maloiib. 

"  K.  Edw.  Thanks,  noble  Clarence;  warthg  brother  thanks  " 

Act  v..  Scene  7. 

The  old  quarto  play  appropriates  this  line  to  the  Qaeen. 
The  first  and  second  folios,  by  mistake,  have  given  it  to 
Clarence. — In  Steevens's  copy  o(  the  second  folio,  which  hsd 
belonged  to  King  Charles  I.,  his  Majesty  had  erased  "Cte.," 
and  written  "  King  "  in  iu  stead.  Shakspere,  therefore,  in  the 
catalogue  of  his  restorers,  may  boast  a  royal  name.— Sixcxs. 


Thb  Three  Parts  of  Kxvo  Hkvbt  VI.  are  suspected  hj  Mr. 
Theobald  of  being  supposititious,  and  are  declared  by  Dr.  War- 
burton  to  be  certainly  not  ShAkispere's.  Mr.  Theobald's  sus- 
picion arises  from  some  obsolete  words :  bat  the  phraseulogr  ii 
like  the  rest  of  our  author's  style;  and  single  words  (of  which, 
however,  1  do  not  observe  more  than  two)  can  conclude  little. 

Dr.  Warburtoa  gives  no  reason;  but  I  suppose  htm  to 
Judge  upon  deeper  principles  and  more  comprehensive  rievi, 
and  to  draw  his  opinion  from  the  general  effect  and  spirit  of 
the  composition,  which  he  thinks  iofeiior  to  the  oth^ 
historical  plays. 

Prom  mere  inferiority  nothing  can  be  iniSerred.  In  the 
productions  of  wit  there  will  be  inequality:  sonietJin«s 
Judgment  will  err,  and  sometimes  the  matter  itself  will 
defeat  the  artist.  Of  every  author's  works  one  will  be  tfa« 
best,  and  one  will  be  the  worst  The  coloun  »n  not 
equally  pleasing,  nor  the  attitudes  equally  graceful,  is 
all  the  pictures  of  Titian  or  Reynolds. 

Dissimilitude  of  style  and  heterogeneousness  of  senti- 
ment, may  sufficiently  shew  that  a  work  does  not  really 
belong  to  the  reputed  author.  But  in  these  works  so  such 
marks  of  spuriousness  axe  found :  the  diction,  the  versifi- 
cation, and  the  figures,  are  Shakspere's.  These  i^ayi,  eoo- 
sidered  without  regard  to  character  and  iacidmts,  merely  ts 
narratives  in  verse,  are  more  happily  conceived  and  more 
accurately  finished  than  those  of  *'  Kivo  Jomr,'*  "  Kivs 
RicRann  II.,"  or  the  tragic  scenes  of  *'  Kivo  HxiraT  IT. 
and  V."— If  we  take  these  plays  from  SItakspere,  to  vhon 
shall  they  be  given  t  What  author  of  that  age  had  the  lane 
easiness  of  expression  and  fluency  of  numbefs  t 

Of  these  three  plays,  I  think  the  second  the  best.  Hie 
truth  is,  that  they  have  not  sufficient  variety  of  action,  ibr  th« 
incidents  are  too  often  of  the  same  kind.  Yet  many  of  the 
characters  are  well  discriminated: — King  Heniy  and  bb 
Queen,  King  Edward,  the  Duke  of  Gloster,  and  the  £tfl  of 
Warwick,  are  very  strongly  and  distinctly  painted.— Job  vsoi. 


Johnson's  belief  that  Shakspere  was  the  original  anthor 
of  the  Three  ParU  of  "Hbvbt  VI."  is  ably  combated  in 
Malone's  "Dissertation"  on  the  subject.  That  treatise  it 
well  worthy  the  perusal  of  tliose  who  would  wish  Aarthrr  to 
investigate  the  interminable  question. — The  praise  of  acate- 
ness  and  elaborate  research  must  also  be  accorded  to  s 
recent  "Essay"  by  Mr.  C.  Knight,  in  oppositioo  to  the 
theory  of  Malone.— O. 
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S|N  HE  reader  is  acquainted  with  our  opinion  touching  the  authorship  of  the  three  plays  of  King  Henry  V  f., 
^  and  will  remember  that  the  inclination  of  our  belief  lighted  upon  Shakspere  as  the  person  by  whom 
they  were  composed.  Genius,  where  it  exists  at  all,  cannot  long  exist  without  judgment  It  is  a  subtle 
essence  which  flies  off  and  is  dispersed  to  nought,  unless  restrained  by  that  which  strengthens  while  it 
distributes  it.  Shakspere,  any  more  than  men  of  lesser  pretensions,  was  not  in  his  youth  exempt  from 
that  crude  and  vicious  ambition  which  incited  him  to  make  an  exhibition  of  his  natural  powers  while  yet 
Judgment  had  scarce  power  to  germinate  within  him.  Perhaps,  likewise,  he  undervalued  that  cool,  deli- 
berate, and,  to  the  young,  unpoetical  quality,  as  a  medium  through  which  the  creations  of  the  imsgination 
were  to  be  made  manifest ;  and  forgot,  or  rather,  did  not  then  know  that  rhapsodies,  however  splendid,  hold 
no  sure  footing  in  this  unsted£ut  world  of  ours — that  they  carry  no  feature  whereby  futurity  shall  recognise 
them — that  they  have  no  hands  wherewith  to  grasp  immortality.  At  all  events,  it  must  be  said  that  he 
adopted  the  dramatic  forms  as  he  found  them,  paying  little  heed  to  their  imperfections,  and,  consequently, 
evincing  at  little  anxiety  to  amend  them ;  careful  chiefly  to  shew  tlie  *'  prodigality  of  nature."  Ebullitions 
of  genius  they  were,  but  not  works  of  art ; — art,  which  is  the  deeut  et  iutawten,  at  once  the  grace  and  secu- 
rity of  genius. 

This  froward  delusion  was  not  destined  to  find  a  lengthened  entertainment  in  the  mind  of  so  mighty 
a  genius  and  so  subtle  a  philosopher  as  Shakspere.  Vain  glory  was  not  for  him,  and  true  glory  is  the  child 
of  labour.  Before,  like  his  older  rivals,  he  had  presented  pieces ;  performances,  indeed,  which  made  these 
rivals  wonder  whence  this  youth  had  come ;  now  he  began  to  revolve  workt  which,  when  produced,  con- 
strained them  to  marvel  whither  he  was  going,  and  at  what  distance  they  were  to  be  left  behind.  The 
envious  and  splenetic  Greene  waxed  wrath,  and  poured  his  rancorous  emotions  into  the  kindred  breast  of 
Peele ;  whilst  the  greater  Marlowe  held  his  peace — ^it  is  to  be  hoped,  for  it  may  be  believed,  in  wonder- 
stricken  admiration  of  the  new-comer,  who  was  never  to  depart. 

Behold  the  first  result  of  awakened  and  diligent  judgment  in  the  following  play.  Never  was  old 
Hesiod's  saying,  that  **  the  half  is  more  than  the  whole,"  more  happily  verified  than  in  the  drama  of 
Richard  III.,  as  compared  with  the  three  preceding  plays.  Here  there  is  no  crowd ;  no  pressure  of  inci- 
dents or  of  persons.  The  fonner  have  room  to  move  in,  the  latter  have  space  to  breathe.  There  is  air  about 
them  and  between  them  ;  and  it  gives  them  life  and  spirit  and  vigour. 

The  character  of  Richard,  in  all  its  phases  of  wickedness  (a  most  arduous  one  to  depict),  is  very  finely 

sustained.     The  grave  and  trifiing  dissembler,  the  saintly  hypocrite,  the  mocking  fiend,  the  inexorable 

tyrant,  and  the  renowned  soldier; — valour,  decision,  shrewdness,  wit,  refined  dissimulation,  and  the 

grossest  cunnings— tlie  difficult  conjunction  of  these  qualities  in  one  man  is  effected  witli  a  master's  skill. 

There  is  no  character  in  Shakspere  (Hamlet  excepted)  that  required  more  exquisite  labour  at  the  hands 

of  its  author,  or  that  has  received  it     Again,  how  wonderfully  great  is  Queen  Margaret !    We  have  seen 

her  in  the  former  plays :   look  upon  her  now.      No  longer  immediately  interested  in  the  events  that  take 

place  before  her  she  moves  upon  the  scene,  overshadowing  it  like  a  portentous  destiny.     "  She  rides  in 

the  whirlwind  and  directs  the  storm."     Her  curses,  words  before,  now  are  works.     They  have  become 

omens.    Nor  is  our  reason  shocked  when,  as  the  play  advances,  we  see  her  direful  predictions  verified. 

She  has  watched  with  fiend-like  sagacity  and  untiring  patience,  the  sequence  of  events,  the  effects  of 

CAttses,  the  operations  of  character, — 

"Till  old  experience  did  attain 
To  something  like  prophetic  strain.'* 

Nothing  is  left  for  chance  to  divert  or  to  accomplish.     She  "sees  as  in  a  map,  the  end  of  all ;"  and  when 

>oe  departs  for  France,  we  scarcely  require  to  be  told  the  issue  of  Bosworth  field. 

*'Kichard  III."  is  constructed  with  remarkable  skill,  and  the  language  is  eminently  dramatic.     It  was 

several  times  published  in  quarto,  previous  to  the  first  folio  edition. 
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Scene  I. — Londun.     A  Slrerl. 

Enltr  Glostlr. 

Olo.  Now  ii  ihe  winter  of  our  diiconteiit 

Msd*  glorious  aummer  by  thi*  lun  of  York, 


And  all  tlie  clouds  thai  lowered  upon  our  house 

In  th«  deep  boaom  of  the  ocean  buried. 

Now    are    our    brows    boiuid    with    victorious 

wrealhs; 
Our  bruised  anns  hung  up  for  monumeots ; 
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Our  stern  alarums  changed  to  merry  meetings ; 
Our  dreadful  marclies  to  delightful  measures. 
Grim-visaged  war  hath  smoothed  his  wrinkled 

front ; 
And  now,  instead  of  mounting  harh^d  steeds, 
To  fright  the  souls  of  fearful  adversaries, 
He  capers  nimbly  in  a  lady's  chamber, 
To  the  lascivious  pleasing  of  a  lute. 
But  I,  that  am  not  shaped  for  sportive  tricks, 
Nor  made  to  court  an  amorous  looking-glass ; 
I  that  am  rudely  stamped,  and  want  love's  ma- 
jesty 
To  strut  before  a  wanton  ambling  nymph ; 
I  that  am  curtailed  of  this  fair  proportion. 
Cheated  of  feature  by  dissembling  nature, 
Deformed,  unfinished,  sent  before  my  time 
Into  this  breathing  world,  scarce  half  made  up. 
And  that  so  lamely  and  unfashionable 
That  dogs  bark  at  me  as  I  halt  by  them  ; — 
Why  I,  in  this  weak  piping  time  of  peace, 
Have  no  delight  to  pass  away  the  time. 
Unless  to  spy  my  shadow  in  the  sun. 
And  descant  on  mine  own  deformity. 
And  therefore,  since  I  cannot  prove  a  lover, 
To  entertain  these  fair  well-spoken  days, 
I  am  determined  to  prove  a  villain. 
And  hate  the  idle  pleasures  of  these  days. 
Plots  have  I  laid,  inductions  dangerous. 
By  drunken  prophecies,  libels,  and  dreams, 
To  set  my  brother  Clarence  and  the  King 
In  deadly  hate  the  one  against  the  other : 
And  if  King  Edward  be  as  true  and  just 
As  I  am  subtle,  false,  and  treacherous, 
This  day  should  Clarence  closely  be  mewed  up. 
About  a  prophecy,  which  says  that  "O 
Of  Edward's  heirs  the  murderer  shall  be." — 
Dive,  thoughts,  down  to  my  soul  I  here  Clarence 
comes. 

Enter  Clarence,  guarded,  and  Brakenbury. 

Brother  good  day.     What  means  this  arm^d 

guard 
That  waits  upon  your  grace  ? 

Clar.  His  majesty. 

Tendering  my  person's  safety,  hath  appointed 
This  conduct  to  convey  me  to  the  Tower. 

Glo.  Upon  what  cause  7 

Clar,  Because  my  name  is  George. 

Gio.  Alack,  my  lord,  that  fault  is  none  of  yours : 
He  should  for  that  commit  your  godfathers  :— 
O,  belike  his  majesty  hath  some  intent 
That  you  shall  be  new  christened  in  the  Tower. 
But  what 's  the  matter,  Clarence :  may  I  know? 

Ciar,  Yea,  Richard,  when  I  know;  for  I  protest 
As  yet  I  do  not     But,  as  I  can  learn, 
He  hearkens  after  prophecies  and  dreams ; 
And  from  the  cross-row  plucks  the  letter  G, 


And  says,  a  wizard  told  him  that  "  by  G 
His  issue  disinherited  should  be : " 
And  for  my  name  of  George  begins  with  G, 
It  follows  in  his  thought  that  I  am  he. 
These,  as  I  learn,  and  such  like  toys  as  these, 
Have  moved  his  highness  to  commit  me  now. 
Glo.  Why  this  it  is  when  men  ore  ruled  by 
women. 
T  is  not  the  King  that  sends  yon  to  the  Tower : 
My  Lady  Grey  his  wife,  Clarence,  't  is  she 
That  tempers  him  to  this  extremity. 
Was  it  not  she,  and  that  good  man  of  worship 
Antony  Woodeville,  her  brother  there, 
That  made  him  send  Lord  Hastings  to  the  Tower: 
From  whence  this  present  day  he  is  delivered? 
We  are  not  safe,  Clarence ;  we  are  not  safe. 

Clar.  By  Heaven,  I  think  there  is  no  man  secure 
Bat  the  Queen's  kindred,  and  night-walking 

heralds 
That  trudge  betwixt  the  King  and  Mistress  Shore: 
Heard  you  not  what  an  humble  suppliant 
Lord  Hastings  was  to  her,  for  his  delivery  ? 

Gh.  Humbly  complaining  to  her  deity 
Got  my  lord  chamberlam  his  liberty. 
I  '11  tell  you  what, — I  think  it  is  our  way. 
If  we  will  keep  in  favour  with  the  King, 
To  be  her  men  and  wear  her  livery. 
The  jealous  o'er  worn  widow  and  herself, 
Since  that  our  brother  dubbed  them  gentlewomen, 
Are  mighty  gossips  in  this  monarchy. 

Brak.  1  beseech  your  graces  both  to  pardon  me : 
His  majesty  hath  straitly  given  in  charge 
That  no  man  shall  have  private  conference. 
Of  what  degree  soever,  with  his  brother. 
Glo.  Even  so?  An  please  your  worship,  Braken- 
bury, 
You  may  partake  of  anything  we  say. 
We  speak  no  treason,  man :  we  say  the  King 
Is  wise  and  virtuous,  and  his  noble  Queen 
Well  struck  in  years,  fair,  and  not  jealous : 
We  say  that  Shore's  wife  hath  a  pretty  foot, 
A  cherry  lip,  a  bonny  eye,  a  pasaing-pleasing 

tongue; 
And  the  Queen's  kindred  are  made  gentlefolks: 
How  say  you,  sir ;  can  you  deny  all  this  ? 
Brak.  With  this,  my  lord,  myself  have  nought 

to  do. 
Glo.  Naught  to  do  with  Mistress  Shore?  Itdl 

thee,  fellow, 
He  that  doth  naught  with  her,  excepting  one, 
Were  best  to  do  it  secretly,  alone. 
Brak.  What  one,  my  lord  ? 
Glo.    Her  hnsband,  knave: — wouMst  thou 

betray  me  ? 
Brak.  I  beseech  your  grace  to  pardon  me  ,*  and 

withal 
Forbear  your  conference  with  the  noble  duke. 
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Gar.  We  know  tby  charge,  Brakenbury,  and 
will  obey. 

Glo,  We  are  die  Queen'i  abjects,  and  must 
obey. 
Brother,  farewell :  I  will  unto  the  Ring : 
And  whatsoe'er  you  will  employ  me  in. 
Were  it  to  call  King  Edward's  widow  sister, 
I  will  perform  it  to  enfranchise  you. 
Meantime,  this  deep  disgrace  in  brotherhood 
Touches  me  deeper  than  you  can  imagine. 

Gar,  I  know  it  pleaseth  neither  of  us  well. 

Oh.  Well,  your  imprisonment  shall  not  be  long : 
I  will  deliver  you  or  else  lie  for  you. 
Meantime,  have  patience. 

Gar.  I  must  perforce :  farewell. 

[ExewU  Claebncb,  Brakenbury,  and  Guard. 

Gio,  Go  tread  tlie  path  that  thou  shalt  ne'er 
return. 
Simple,  plain  Clarence !     I  do  love  tliee  so 
That  I  will  shortly  send  thy  soul  to  heaven. 
If  heaven  will  take  the  present  at  our  hands. 
But  who  cornea  here :  the  new-delivered  Hastings? 

Enter  Hastxnos. 

Hoii.  Good  time  of  day  unto  my  gracious  lord. 

Glo.  As  much  unto  my  good  lord  chamberlain : 
Well  are  you  welcome  to  this  open  aur. 
How  hath  your  lordship  brooked  imprisonment? 

Hatt.  With  patience,  noble  lord,  as  prisoners 
must: 
But  I  shall  live,  my  lord,  to  give  them  thanks 
That  were  the  cause  of  my  imprisonment 

Glo.  No  doubt,  no  doubt ;  and  so  shall  Clarence 
too: 
For  they  that  were  your  enemies  are  his. 
And  have  prevailed  as  much  on  him  as  you. 

Hatt,  More  pity,  that  the  eagle  should  be 
mewed. 
While  kites  and  buzzards  prey  at  liberty. 

Glo,  What  news  abroad  ? 

Ha$t.  No  news  so  bad  abroad  as  this  at  home : 
The  King  is  sickly,  weak,  and  melancholy, 
And  his  physicians  fear  him  mightily. 

Gio.  Now  by  Saint  Paul  this  news  is  bad 
indeed! 

0  be  hath  kept  an  evil  diet  long. 

And  over-much  consumed  his  royal  person : 
Tis  very  grievous  to  be  thought  upon. 
What,  is  he  in  his  bed? 

Hatt.  He  is. 

Glo.  Go  you  before,  and  I  will  follow  you. 

lEmi  Hastimos. 
He  cannot  live,  I  hope ;  and  must  not  die 
Tin  George  be  packed  with  posthorse  up  to  heaven . 

1  'U  in  to  u!^  his  hatred  more  to  Clarence, 
With  lies  well  steeled  with  weighty  arguments ; 
And  if  I  £eu1  not  in  my  deep  intent, 


Clarence  hath  not  another  day  to  live : 
Which  done,  God  take  King  Edward  to  his  mercy. 
And  leave  the  world  for  me  to  bustle  in  : 
For  then  I  '11  marry  Warwick's  youngest  daughter. 
What  though  I  killed  her  husband,  and  her  father: 
The  readiest  way  to  make  the  wench  amends 
Is  to  become  her  husband  and  her  father : 
The  which  will  I :  not  all  so  much  for  love 
As  for  another  secret  close  intent. 
By  marrying  her,  which  I  must  reach  unto. 
But  yet  I  run  before  my  horse  to  market : 
Clarence  still  breathes ;  Edward  still  lives  and 

reigns : 
When  they  are  gone  then  must  I  count  my  gains. 

lExU. 


ScBNB  II. — The  eame.    Another  Street, 

Enter  the  corpee  of  Kino  Henrt  the  Sixth, 
borne  in  an  open  coffin;  Gentlemen,  hearing 
halberdif  to  guard  it;  and  Lady  Anne,  ae 
mourner. 

Anne,  Set  down,  set  down  your  honourable  load 
(If  honour  may  be  shrouded  in  a  hearse), 
Whibt  I  awhile  obsequiously  lament 
The  untimely  fall  of  virtuous  Lancaster.-* 
Poor  key-cold  figure  of  a  holy  king, 
Pale  ashes  of  the  house  of  Lancaster, 
Thou  bloodless  remnant  of  that  royal  blood. 
Be  it  lawful  that  I  invocate  thy  ghost 
To  hear  the  lamentations  of  poor  Anne, 
Wife  to  thy  Edward,  to  thy  slaughtered  son. 
Stabbed  by  the  self-same  hand  that  made  these 

wounds! 
Lo,  in  these  windows  that  let  forth  thy  life 
I  pour  the  helpless  balm  of  my  poor  eyes. — 
O  cursed  be  the  hand  that  made  these  holes : 
Cursed  the  heart  that  had  the  heart  to  do  it : 
Cursed  the  blood  that  let  this  blood  from  hence ! 
More  direful  hap  betide  that  hated  wretch 
That  makes  us  wretched  by  the  death  of  thee. 
Than  I  can  wish  to  adders,  spiders,  toads, 
Or  any  creeping  renomed  thing  that  lives ! 
If  ever  he  have  child,  abortive  be  it, 
Prodigious,  and  untimely  brought  to  light ; 
Whose  ugly  and  unnatural  asp^t 
May  fright  the  hopefUl  mother  at  the  view  : 
And  that  be  heir  to  his  unhappinessi 
If  ever  he  have  wife,  let  her  be  made 
More  miserable  by  the  death  of  him 
Than  I  am  made  by  my  young  lord  and  thee  1 — 
Come,  now  toward  Chertsey  with  your  holy  load, 
Taken  from  Paul's  to  be  interred  there : 
And  still,  as  you  are  weary  of  the  weight, 
Rest  you  whiles  I  lament  King  Henry's  corse. 

IThe  bearere  take  up  the  corpee^  and  advance. 
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Enter  Gloster. 

Glo.  Stay  you  tliat  bear  the  corse,  and  set  it 

down. 
^nne.  What  black  magician  conjures  up  this 
fiend. 
To  stop  devoted  charitable  deeds  7 

Glo,  Villains,  set  down  the  corse ;  or,  by  Saint 
Paul, 
I  '11  make  a  corse  of  him  that  disobeys. 

Itt  Gent,    My  lord,  stand  back  and  let  the 

coffin  pass. 
Glo,  Unmannered  dog!    stand  thou  when  I 
command : 
Advance  thy  halberd  higher  than  my  breast, 
Or,  by  Saint  Paul,  I  '11  strike  thee  to  my  foot, 
And  spurn  upon  thee,  beggar,  for  thy  boldness. 

[7%c  bearers  set  down  the  coffin, 
Anne.  What,  do  you  tremble;    are  you  all 
afraid  ? 
Alas,  1  blame  you  not ;  for  you  are  mortal. 
And  mortal  eyes  cannot  endure  the  devil. — 
Avaunt,  thou  dreadful  minister  of  hell ! 
Thou  hadst  but  power  over  his  mortal  body ; 
His  soul  thou  canst  not  have :  therefore  be  gone. 
Glo,  Sweet  saint,  for  charity  be  not  so  curst. 
Anne,  Foul  devil,  for  God's  sake  hence,  and 
trouble  us  not : 
For  thou  hast  made  the  happy  earth  thy  hell. 
Filled  it  with  cursing  cries  and  deep  exclaims. 
If  thou  delight  to  view  thy  heinous  deeds, 
Behold  this  pattern  of  thy  butcheries. — 
O  gentlemen,  see,  see !  dead  Henry's  wounds 
Open  their  congealed  mouths  and  bleed  afresh ! — 
Blush,  blush,  thou  lump  of  foul  deformity ; 
For  't  is  thy  presence  that  exhales  this  blood 
From  cold  and  empty  veins,  where  no  bl  ood  dwells : 
Thy  deed,  inhuman  and  unnatural, 
Provokes  this  deluge  most  imnatural. — 
O  God,  which  this  blood  mad'st,  revenge  his  death: 
O  earth,  which  this  blood  drink *8t,  revenge  his 

death! 
Either  Heaven  with  lightning  strike  the  mur- 
derer dead, 
Or  earth  gape  open  wide,  and  eat  him  quick ; 
As  thou  dost  swallow  up  this  good  king's  blood, 
Which  his  hell-governed  arm  hath  butchered ! 

Glo,  Lady,  you  know  no  rules  of  charity, 
Which  renders  good  for  bad,  blessings  for  ciurses. 

Anne,  Villain,  thou  know'st  no  law  of  God  nor 
man: 

No  beast  so  fierce  but  knows  some  touch  of  pity. 

G/o.  Butlknow  none,  and  therefore  am  no  beast 

Anne,  0  wonderful,  when  devils  tell  the  truth  I 

Glo,  More  wonderful  when  angels  are  so  angry. 

Vouchsafe,  divine  perfection  of  a  woman, 

Of  these  supposed  evils  to  give  me  leave. 

By  circumstance,  but  to  acquit  myself. 


Anne,  Vouchsafe,  diffused  infection  of  a  man, 
For  these  known  evils  but  to  give  me  leave, 
By  circumstance,  to  curse  thy  cursed  self. 

Glo,  Fairer  than  tongue  can  name  thee,  let  me 
have 
Some  patient  leisure  to  excuse  myself.' 

Anne,  Fouler  than  heart  can  think  thee,  thou 
canst  make 
No  excuse  current  but  to  hang  thyself. 

Glo.  By  such  despair  1  should  accuse  myself. 

Anne,  And  by  despairing  shalt  thou  stand 
excused ; 
For  doing  worthy  vengeance  on  thyself, 
That  didst  unworthy  slaughter  upon  others. 

Glo.  Say  that  I  slew  them  not? 

Anne.  Why  then  they  are  not  dead : 

But  dead  they  are,  and,  devilish  slave,  by  tliee. 

Glo.  I  did  not  kill  your  husband. 

Anne,  Why  then  he  is  alive. 

Glo,  Nay,  he  is  dead ;  and  slain  by  Edward's  hand. 

Anne,  In  thy  foul  throat  thou  Hest    Queen 
Margaret  saw 
Thy  murderous  faulchion  smoking  in  his  blood : 
The  which  thou  once  didst  bend  against  her  breast, 
But  that  thy  brothers  beat  aside  the  point 

Glo,  I  was  provoked  by  her  slanderous  tongue, 
That  laid  their  guilt  upon  my  guiltless  shoulders. 

Anne,  Thou  wast  provoked  by  thy  bloody  mind, 
That  never  dreamt  on  aught  but  butcheries. 
Didst  thou  not  kill  this  king? 

Glo,  I  grant  ye. 

Anne.  Dost  grant  me,  hedgehog  ?    Then  God 
grant  me  too 
Thou  mayst  be  damned  for  that  tricked  deed! 
O  he  was  gentle,  mild,  and  virtuous. 

Glo,  The  fitter  for  the  King  of  heaven,  that 
hath  him. 

Anne,  He  is  in  heaven,  where  thou  shalt  never 
come. 

Glo.  Let  him  thank  me  that  holp  to  send  him 
tliither ; 
For  he  was  fitter  for  that  place  than  earth. 

Anne.  And  thou  unfit  for  any  place  but  bell. 

Glo,  Yes,  one  place  else,  if  you  will  hear  me 
name  it. 

Anne.  Some  dungeon. 

Glo.  Your  bedchamber. 

Anne.  Ill  rest  betide  the  chamber  where  thou 
liest ! 

Glo.  So  will  it,  madam,  till  I  lie  with  you. 

Anne,  I  hope  so. 

Glo.  I  know  so. — But,  gentle  Lady  Anne, 
To  leave  this  keen  encounter  of  our  wits, 
And  fall  somewhat  into  a  slower  method, 
Is  not  the  causer  of  the  timeless  deaths 
Of  these  Plantagenets,  Henry  and  Edward, 
As  blameful  as  the  executioner  ? 
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Afme.  Thou  wast  the  cause  and  most  accursed 

effect. 
Gh.  Your  beauty  was  the  cause  of  that  effect : 
Your  beauty,  which  did  haunt  me  in  my  sleep 
To  undertake  the  death  of  all  the  world, 
So  I  might  live  one  hour  in  your  sweet  bosom. 

Anne.  If  I  thought  that,  I  tell  thee,  homicide, 
These  nails  should  rend  that  beauty  from  my 
cheeks. 
Gh,  These  eyes  could  not  endure  that  beauty's 
wreck : 
You  should  not  blemish  it  if  I  stood  by. 
As  all  the  world  is  cheered  by  the  sun. 
So  I  by  that :  it  is  my  day,  my  life. 
Anne,  Black  night  o'ershade  thy  day,  and 

death  thy  life ! 
Glo.  Curse  not  thyself,  fair  creature :  thou  art 

both. 
Anne.  I  would  I  were,  to  be  revenged  on  thee. 
Glo.  It  is  a  quarrel  most  unnatural, 
To  be  revenged  on  him  that  lovcth  thee. 

/inne.  It  is  a  quarrel  just  and  reasonable, 
To  be  revenged  on  him  that  killed  my  husband. 
Glo.  He  that  bereft  thee,  lady,  of  thy  husband, 
Did  it  to  help  thee  to  a  better  husband. 
Anne,  His  better  doth  not  breathe  upon  the 

earth. 
Gh,  He  lives  that  loves  you  better  than  he 

could. 
Anne.  Name  him. 
Gh.  Plantagenet. 
Anne.  Why,  that  was  he. 
Gh.  The  self-same  name,  but  one  of  better 

nature. 
Anne.  Where  is  he  ? 
Gh.  Here.     [She  spite  at  him.^     Why 

dost  thou  spit  at  me  ? 
Anne,  *  Would  it  were  mortal  poison,  for  thy 

sake. 
Gh.  Never  came  poison  from  so  sweet  a  place. 
Anne.  Never  hung  poison  on  a  fouler  toad, 
Out  of  my  sight !  thou  dost  infect  mine  eyes. 
Gh,  Thine  eyes,  sweet  lady,  have  infected 

mine. 
Anne.  'Would  they  were  basilisks,  to  strike 

thee  dead. 
Gh.  I  would  they  were,  that  I  might  die  at 
once; 
For  now  they  kill  me  with  a  living  death. 
Those  eyes  of  thine  from  mine  have  drawn  salt 

tears; 
Shamed  their  aspects  with  store  of  childish  drops : 
These  eyes,  which  never  shed  remorseful  tear, — 
Not  when  my  father  York  and  Edward  wept 
To  hear  the  piteous  moan  that  Rutland  made 
When  black-faced  Clifford  shook  his  sword  at  him  : 
Nor  when  thy  warlike  father,  like  a  child. 


Told  the  sad  story  of  my  father's  death. 
And  twenty  times  made  pause  to  sob  and  weep, 
That  all  the  standers-by  had  wet  their  cheeks, 
Like  trees  bedashed  with  rain : — in  that  sad  time 
My  manly  eyes  did  scorn  an  humble  tear : 
And  what  these  sorrows  could  not  thence  exhale, 
Thy  beauty  hath,  and  made  them  blind  with 

weeping. 
I  never  sued  to  friend  nor  enemy ; 
My  tongue  could  never  learn  sweet  soothing  word  : 
But  now  thy  beauty  is  proposed  my  fee, 
My  proud  heart  sues,  and  prompts  my  tongue  to 
speak.        [•S'/te  hoks  scornfully  at  him. 
Teach  not  thy  lip  such  scorn  :  for  it  was  made 
For  kissing,  lady,  not  fur  such  contempt. 
If  thy  revengeful  heart  cannot  forgive, 
Lo,  here  I  lend  thee  this  sharp-pointed  sword : 
Which  if  thou  please  to  hide  in  this  true  breast. 
And  let  the  soul  forth  that  adoreth  thee, 
I  lay  it  naked  to  the  deadly  stroke, 
And  humbly  beg  the  death  upon  my  knee. 

IHe  lays  his  breast  open;  she  offers  at 
it  with  his  sword. 
Nay,  do  not  pause ;  for  I  did  kill  King  Henry : 
But 't  was  thy  beauty  that  provoked  me. 
Nay,  now  despatch ;  't  was  I  that  stabbed  young 
Edward :  [She  again  offers  at  his  breast. 
But  't  was  thy  heavenly  face  that  set  me  on. 

[She  lets  fall  the  sword. 
Take  up  the  sword  again,  or  take  up  me. 

Anne,  Arise,  dissembler:  though  I  wish  thy 
death, 
I  will  not  be  thy  executioner. 

Glo.  Then  bid  me  kill  myself,  and  I  will  do  it. 

Anne,  I  have  already. 

Glo,  That  was  in  thy  rage : 

Speak  it  again,  and  even  with  the  word. 
This  hand,  which  for  thy  love  did  kill  thy  love, 
Shall  for  thy  love  kill  a  far  truer  love : 
To  both  their  deaths  shalt  thou  be  accessary. 

Anne.  I  would  I  knew  thy  heart 

Glo.  'T  is  figured  in  my  tongue. 

Anne.  I  fear  me  both  are  false. 

Gh.  Then  never  man  was  true. 

Anne.  Well,  well,  put  up  your  sword. 

Glo.  Say,  then,  my  peace  is  made. 

Anne.  That  shalt  thou  know  hereafter. 

Glo.  But  shall  I  live  in  hope  ? 

Anne.  All  men,  I  hope,  live  so. 

Gh.  Vouchsafe  to  wear  this  ring. 

Anne.  To  take  is  not  to  give. 

[She  puts  on  the  ring. 

Glo.  Look,  how  this  ring  encompasseth  thy 
finger. 
Even  so  thy  breast  encloseth  my  poor  heart : 
Wear  both  of  them,  for  both  of  them  are  thine. 
And  if  thy  poor  devoted  servant  may 
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But  beg  one  bvour  at  thy  gracioui  hand, 
Thou  doit  confirm  his  happineu  for  ever. 

Jnnt.  What  it  itT 

Oh.  That  it  may  plenie  you  leave  theM  lad 
dedgnt 
To  him  that  hath  more  cause  to  be  a  mourner. 
And  pretently  repair  to  Crosby-place: 
Where,  after  I  have  tolemoly  interred 
At  Chertiey  monastery  thi*  noble  King, 
And  wet  bii  grave  with  my  repentant  tears, 
I  will  with  all  expedient  duty  see  you. 
For  diver*  unknown  reasons,  I  beseech  you 
Grant  me  this  boon. 

Anne.  With  all  my  heart :    and  much  it  joys 

To  see  you  are  become  so  penitent. — 
Treisel  and  Berkley,  go  along  with  me. 

Olo.  Bid  me  farewell. 

Amu.  Tia  more  than  you  deserve : 


But  unce  you  teach  me  how  to  flatter  you, 

Imagine  I  have  said  farewell  already. 
lExtUHt  Ladt  Ahne,  TaEssEL,  and  Bsiilit. 
Oto.  Take  up  the  corse,  sin. 
Otnl.  Towards  Cherlsey,  noble  lord  t 
aio.  No,  to  White-friars:  there  attend  mynni 
ing,    lEjeuHt  Iht  retl,  nitli  (i»  wfjuf- 

Was  ever  woman  in  this  humour  woo'd  1 

Wat  ever  woman  in  this  humour  won  ? 

I  'II  have  her,  but  I  will  not  keep  her  long. 

What !  1,  that  killed  her  husband  and  bis  filbcr. 

To  take  her  in  her  heart's  eilremest  hate; 

With  curses  in  her  mouth,  tears  in  her  eytt, 

The  bleeding  witness  of  her  hatred  by  ; 

Having  God,  her  conscience,  and   these  hm 

And  I  no  friends  to  back  my  suit  witlial, 
But  the  plain  devil  and  dissembling  looks, 
And  yet  to  win  her :— all  the  world  to  nothing! 
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Ha !  hath  she  forgot  already  that  brave  prince, 

Edward  her  lord,  whom  I  some  three  months  since 

Scabbed  in  my  angry  mood  at  Tewkesbury  ? 

A  sweeter  and  a  lovelier  gentleman, 

Framed  iu  tlie  prodigality  of  nature, 

Young,  valiant,  wise,  and  no  doubt  right  royal, 

The  spacious  world  cannot  again  afford : 

And  will  she  yet  abase  her  eyes  on  me. 

That  cropped  the  golden  prime  of  this  sweetprince, 

And  made  her  widow  to  a  woful  bed  ? 

On  rae,  whose  all  not  equals  Edward's  moiety : 

On  me,  that  halt  and  am  misshapen  thus  ? 

My  dukedom  to  a  beggarly  denier, 

I  do  mistake  my  person  all  this  while : 

Upon  my  life  she  finds,  although  I  cannot, 

Myself  to  be  a  marvellous  proper  man. 

I  'U  be  at  charges  for  a  looking-glass, 

And  entertain  a  score  or  two  of  tailors 

To  study  fashions  to  adorn  my  body : 

Since  I  am  crept  in  favour  with  myself, 

I  will  maintain  it  with  some  little  cost. 

But  first  I  '11  turn  yon'  fellow  in  his  grave, 

And  then  return  lamenting  to  my  love. — 

Shine  out,  fair  sun,  till  I  have  bought  a  glass. 

That  I  may  see  my  shadow  as  I  pass.        lExii. 


Scene  III. — The  same.   A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Queen  Elizabeth,  Lord   Rivers,  and 

Lord  Grey. 

Biv.  Have  patience,  madam:  there's  no  doubt, 
his  majesty 
Will  soon  recover  his  accustomed  health. 
Grey.  In  that  you  brook  it  ill,  it  makes  him 
worse : 
Therefore  for  God's  sake  entertain  good  comfort, 
And  cheer  his  grace  with  quick  and  merry  words. 
Q.  Eliz.  If  he  were  dead  what  would  betide 

of  mef 
Grey,  No  other  harm  but  loss  of  such  a  lord. 
Q.  Eliz.  The  loss  of  such  a  lord  includes  all 

harms. 
Grey.  The  heavens  have  blessed  you  with  a 
goodly  son, 
To  be  your  comforter  when  he  is  gone. 

Q.  Eliz.  Ah  he  is  young ;  and  his  minority 
Is  put  into  the  trust  of  Richard  Gloster, 
A  man  that  loves  not  me  nor  none  of  you. 
Riv.  Is  it  concluded  he  shall  be  protector? 
Q.  EUz.  It  is  determined,  not  concluded  yet; 
But  so  it  must  be  if  the  King  miscarry. 

Enter  Buckingham  and  Stanley. 

Grey,  Here  come  the  lords  of  Buckingham 
and  Stanley. 


Bueh.    Good  time  of  day  unto  your  royal 

grace. 
Stan.  God  make  your  majesty  joyful  as  you 

have  been. 
Q.  Eliz.  The  Countess  Richmond,  good  my 
lord  of  Stanley, 
To  your  good  prayer  will  scarcely  say  amen. 
Yet,  Stanley,  notwithstanding  she  's  your  wife. 
And  loves  not  me,  be  you,  good  lord,  assured 
I  hate  not  you  for  her  proud  arrogance. 

Stan.  I  do  beseech  you,  either  not  believe 
The  envious  slanders  of  her  false  accusers, 
Or,  if  she  be  accused  on  true  report. 
Bear  with  her  weakness ;  which  I  think  proceeds 
From  wayward  sickness,  and  no  grounded  malice. 
Q.  EUz.  Saw  you  the  King  to-day,  my  lord  of 

Stanley  ? 
Stan.  But  now  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  and  I 
Are  come  from  visiting  his  majesty. 

Q.  Eliz.  What  likelihood  of  his  amendment, 

lords  ? 
Buck.  Madam,  good  hope  :  his  grace  speaks 

cheerfully. 
Q.  EUz.  God  grant  him  health !     Did  you 

confer  with  him  ? 
Buck.  Ay,  Madam :  he  desires  to  make  atone- 
ment 
Between  the  Duke  of  Gloster  and  your  brothers, 
And  between  them  and  my  lord  chamberlain : 
And  sent  to  warn  them  to  his  royal  presence. 
Q.  Eliz.  'Would  all  were  well !— But  that  will 
never  be : 
I  fear  our  happiness  is  at  the  height ! 

Enter  Gloster,  Hastings,  and  Dorset. 

Glo.  They  do  me  wrong,  and  I  will  not  endure  it. 
Who  are  they  that  complain  unto  the  King 
That  I,  forsooth,  am  stem  and  love  them  not? 
By  holy  Paul,  they  love  his  grace  but  lightly 
That  fill  his  ears  with  such  dissentious  rumours. 
Because  I  cannot  flatter  and  speak  fair. 
Smile  in  men's  faces,  smooth,  deceive,  and  cog, 
Duck  with  French  nods  and  apish  courtesy, 
I  must  be  held  a  rancorous  enemy. 
Cannot  a  plain  man  live  and  think  no  harm. 
But  thus  his  simple  truth  must  be  abused 
By  silken,  sly,  insinuating  Jacks? 

Grey.  To  whom  in  all  this  presence  speaks 
your  grace? 

Glo.  To  thee,  that  hast  nor  honesty  nor  grace. 
When  have  I  injured  thee;   when  done  thee 

wrong  ? — 
Or  thee :— or  thee  :«-or  any  of  your  faction  ? 
A  plague  upon  you  all !     His  royal  grace, 
Whom  God  preserve  better  than  you  would  wish ! 
Cannot  be  quiet  scarce  a  breathing-while, 
But  you  must  trouble  him  with  lewd  complaints. 
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Q,  Eliz.  Brother  of  Gloster,  you  mistake  the 
matter : 
The  King,  of  his  own  royal  disposition, 
And  not  provoked  by  any  suitor  else  ; 
Aiming  belike  at  your  interior  hatred, 
Tliat  in  your  outward  action  shews  itself, 
Against  my  children,  brothers,  and  myself, 
Makes  him  to  send ;  that  thereby  he  may  gather 
The  ground  of  your  ill-will,  and  so  remove  it. 

Glo.  I  cannot  tell : — The  world  is  grown  so  bad 
That  wrens  may  pray  where  eagles  dare  not  perch. 
Since  every  Jack  became  a  gentleman. 
There  's  many  a  gentle  person  made  a  Jack. 

Q,  Eliz.  Come,  come,  we  know  your  meaning, 
brother  Gloster : 
You  envy  my  advancement  and  my  friends*. 
God  grant  we  never  may  have  need  of  you! 

Glo,  Meantime  God  grants  that  we  have  need 
of  you. 
Our  brother  is  imprisoned  by  your  means, 
Myself  disgraced,  and  the  nobility 
Held  in  contempt :  while  great  promotions 
Are  daily  given  to  ennoble  those 
That  scarce,  some  two  days  since,  were  worth  a 
noble. 

Q.  Eitz.  By  Him  tliat  raised  me  to  this  careful 
height 
From  that  contented  hap  which  I  enjoyed, 
I  never  did  incense  his  majesty 
Against  the  Duke  of  Clarence  but  have  been 
An  earnest  advocate  to  plead  for  him. 
My  lord,  you  do  me  shameful  injury 
Falsely  to  draw  me  in  these  vile  suspects. 

Glo,  You  may  den}'  that  you  were  not  the  cause 
Of  my  Lord  Hastings'  late  imprisonment 

Riv.  She  may,  my  lord ;  for — 

Glo,  She  may,  Lord  Rivers? — Why,  who  knows 
not  so  ? 
She  may  do  more,  sir,  than  denying  that : 
She  may  help  you  to  many  fair  preferments : 
And  then  deny  her  aiding  hand  therein, 
And  lay  those  honours  on  your  high  desert. 
What  may  she  not?  She  may, — ay,  marry,  may 
she, — 

Rh,  What,  marry,  may  she  ? 

Glo,  What  marry,  may  she?  marry  with  a  king; 
A  bachelor,  a  handsome  stripling  too. 
I  wis  your  grandam  had  a  worser  match. 

Q.  Elix.  My  lord  of  Gloster,  I  have  too  long 
borne 
Your  blunt  upbraidings  and  your  bitter  scoffs : 
By  Heaven,  I  will  acquaint  his  majesty 
Of  those  gross  taunts  I  often  have  endured. 
I  had  rather  be  a  country  servant-maid, 
Than  a  great  queen  with  this  condition, 
To  be  so  baited,  scorned,  and  stormed  at. 
Small  joy  have  1  in  being  England's  queen. 


Enter  Queen  Margaret,  behind. 

Q.  Mar.  And  lessened  be  that  small,  God  I 
beseech  thee ! — 
Thy  honour,  state,  and  seat,  is  due  to  me. 

Glo,  WHiat!  threat  you  me  with  telling  of  the 
King? 
Tell  him,  and  spare  not.     Look,  what  I  have  said 
I  will  avouch  in  presence  of  the  King : 
I  dare  adventure  to  be  sent  to  the  Tower. 
T  is  time  to  speak ;  my  pains  are  quite  forgot 

Q.  Mar.  Out,  devil!  I  remember  them  too  well: 
Thou  kiU'dst  my  husband  Henry  in  the  Tower, 
And  Edward,  my  poor  son,  at  Tewkesbury. 

Glo.  Ere  you  were  queen,  ay  or  your  husband 
king, 
I  was  a  packhorse  in  his  great  affairs ; 
A  weeder-out  of  his  proud  adversaries ; 
A  liberal  rewarder  of  his  friends  : 
To  royalise  his  blood  I  spilt  mine  own. 

Q.  Mar.  Ay,  and  much  better  blood  than  his 
or  thine. 

Glo.  In  all  which  time  you  and  your  busbaDd 
Grey 
Were  factious  for  the  house  of  Lancaster : 
And,  Rivers,  so  were  you. — Was  not  your  husband 
In  Margaret's  battle  at  Saint  Alban's  slain  ?— 
Let  me  put  in  your  minds,  if  you  forget, 
What  you  have  been  ere  now,  and  what  you  are: 
Withal,  what  1  have  been,  and  what  I  am. 

Q.  Mar.   A  murd'rous  villain ;    and  so  still 
thou  art. 

Glo.    Poor  Clarence  did  forsake  his  father 
Warwick, 
Ay,  and  forswore  himself, — which  Jesu  pardon  !— 

Q.  Mar.  Which  God  revenge ! 

Glo.  To  fight  on  Edward's  party,  for  tbecrown: 
And  for  his  meed,  poor  lord,  he  is  mewed  up. 
I  would  to  God  my  heart  were  flint,  like  Edward's, 
Or  Edward's  soft  and  pitiful,  like  mine : 
I  am  too  childish-foolish  for  this  world. 

Q.  Mar.  Hie  thee  to  hell  for  shame,  and  leare 
this  world. 
Thou  cacodsemon  I  there  thy  kingdom  is. 

Riv.  My  lord  of  Gloster,  in  those  busy  days, 
Which  here  you  urge  to  prove  us  enemies, 
We  followed  then  our  lord,  our  lawful  king : 
So  should  we  you,  if  you  should  be  our  king. 

Glo.  I  f  I  should  be !— I  had  rather  be  a  pedlar : 
Far  be  it  from  my  heart  tlie  thought  thereof! 

Q.  Elix.  As  little  joy,  my  lord,  as  you  suppose 
You  should  enjoy  were  you  this  country's  king; 
As  little  joy  you  may  suppose  in  me 
That  I  enjoy,  being  the  queen  thereof. 

Q.  Mar.  A  little  joy  enjoys  the  queen  thereof: 
For  I  am  she,  and  altogether  joyless. 
I  can  no  longer  hold  me  patient. —  l^dtaxemg- 
Hear  me,  yon  wrangling  pirates,  that  fall  out 
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In  sharing  that  which  you  have  pilled  from  me : 
Which  of  you  tremhles  not  that  looks  on  me  ? 
If  not  that,  I  being  queen,  you  bow  like  subjects; 
Yet  that,  by  you  deposed,  you  quake  like  rebels? — 
Ah  gentle  villain,  do  not  turn  away ! 

Glo.  Foul  wrinkled  witch,  what  mak'st  thou 

in  my  sight  ? 
Q.  Mar,    But  repetition  of  what  thou  hast 
marred : 
That  will  I  make  before  I  let  thee  go. 

Gh.  Wert  thou  not  banished  on  pain  of  death  ? 
Q.  Mar.  I  was :  but  I  do  find  more  pain  in 
banishment 
Than  death  can  yield  me  here  by  my  abode. 
A  husband  and  a  son  thou  ow'st  to  me ; — 
And  thou,  a  kingdom : — ^all  of  you,  allegiance. 
This  sorrow  that  I  have  by  right  is  yours ; 
And  all  the  pleasures  you  usurp  are  mine. 

Glo.  The  curse  my  noble  father  laid  on  thee. 
When  thou  didst  crown  his  warlike  brows  with 

paper. 
And  with  thy  scorns  drew'st  rivers  from  his  eyes ; 
And  then,  to  dry  them,  gav'st  the  duke  a  clout 
Steeped  in  the  faultless  blood  of  pretty  Rutland ; — 
His  curses,  then  from  bitterness  of  soul 
Denounced  against  thee,  are  all  fallen  upon  thee ; 
And  God,  not  we,  hath  plagued  thy  bloody  deed. 
Q.  EHz,  So  just  is  God  to  right  the  innocent. 
Haat.  O  'twas  the  foulest  deed  to  slay  that  babe. 
And  the  most  merciless,  that  e'er  was  heard  of. 
Riv.  Tyrants  themselves  wept  when  it  was 

reported. 
Dart,  No  man  but  prophesied  revenge  for  it. 
Buck.  Northumberland,  then  present,  wept  to 

see  it. 
Q.Mar,  Whatl  were  you  snarling  all,  before 
I  came. 
Ready  to  catch  each  other  by  the  throat, 
And  turn  you  all  your  hatred  now  on  me  ? 
Did  York's  dread  curse  prevail  so  much  with 

Heaven, 
That  Henry's  death,  my  lovely  Edward's  death. 
Their  kingdom's  loss,  my  woful  banishment. 
Could  all  but  answer  for  that  peevish  brat  ? 
Can  curses  pierce  the  clouds,  and  enter  heaven  ? 
Why  then  g^ve  way,  dull  clouds,  to  my  quick 

curses ! — 
Though  not  by  war,  by  surfeit  die  your  king. 
As  ours  by  murder,  to  make  him  a  king  I 
Edward,  thy  son,  that  now  is  Prince  of  Wales, 
For  Edward,  my  son,  that  was  Prince  of  Wales, 
Die  in  his  youth  by  like  untimely  violence ! 
Thyself  a  queen,  for  me  that  was  a  queen, 
Outlive  thy  glory  like  my  wretched  self ! 
Long  may'st  thou  live  to  wail  thy  children's  loss, 
And  see  another,  as  I  see  thee  now. 
Decked  in  thy  rights  as  thou  art  stalled  in  mine ! 


Long  die  thy  happy  days  before  thy  death ; 
And,  after  many  lengthened  hours  of  grief. 
Die  neither  mother,  wife,  nor  England's  queen  I 
Rivers  and  Dorset,  you  were  standers  by, 
And  so  wast  thou  Lord  Hastings,  when  my  son 
Was  stabbed  with  bloody  daggers :  God  I  pray 

him 
That  none  of  you  may  live  your  natural  age, 
But  by  some  unlooked  accident  cut  off! 

Glo,    Have  done   thy  charm,   thou  hateful 
withered  hag. 

Q.  Mar.  And  leave  out  thee  ?  stay,  dog,  for 
thou  shalt  hear  me. 
If  heaven  have  any  grievous  plague  in  store, 
Exceeding  those  that  I  can  wish  upon  tliee, 
O  let  them  keep  it  till  tliy  sins  be  ripe, 
And  then  hurl  down  their  indignation 
On  thee,  the  troubler  of  the  poor  world's  peace  ! 
The  worm  of  conscience  still  begnaw  thy  soul : 
Thy  friends  suspect  for  traitors  while  thou  liv'st ; 
And  take  deep  traitors  for  thy  dearest  friends : 
No  sleep  close  up  that  deadly  eye  of  thine. 
Unless  it  be  while  some  tormenting  dream 
Affrights  thee  with  a  hell  of  ugly  devils : 
Thou  elvish-marked,  abortive,  rooting  hog  I 
Thou  diat  wast  sealed  in  thy  nativity 
The  slave  of  nature  and  the  son  of  hell : 
Thou  slander  of  thy  mother's  heavy  womb : 
Thou  loathed  issue  of  thy  father's  loins : 
Thou  rag  of  honour :  thou  detested — 

Glo.  Margaret 

Q.  Mar,  Richard  I 

Glo,  Ha? 

Q.  Mar,  1  call  thee  not. 

Glo,  I  cry  thee  mercy,  then ;  for  I  did  think 
That  thou  had'st  called  me  all  these   bitter 
names. 

Q,  Mar.  Why  so  I  did,  but  looked  for  no  reply. 
O  let  me  make  the  period  to  my  curse. 

Glo.  'T  is  done  by  me,  and  ends  in  ''  Margaret" 

Q.  EU%.  Thus  have  you  breathed  your  curse 
against  yourself. 

Q.  Mar.  Poor  painted  queen,  vain  flourish  of 
my  fortune ! 
Why  strew'st  thou  sugar  on  that  bottled  spider, 
Whose  deadly  web  ensnareth  thee  about? 
Fool,  fool !  thou  whet'st  a  knife  to  kill  thyself. 
The  day  will  come  tliat  thou  shalt  wish  for  me 
To  help  thee  curse  this  pois'nous  hunchbacked 
toad. 

HoBt.  False-boding  woman,  end  thy  frantic 
curse. 
Lest  to  thy  harm  thou  move  our  patience. 

Q.  Mar.  Foul  shame  upon  you !  you  have  all 
moved  mine. 

Riv.   Were  you  well  served,  you  would  be 
taught  your  duty. 
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Q.  Mar,    To  serve  me  well,  you  all  shoulddo 
me  duty ; 
Teach  me  to  be  your  queen,  and  you  my  subjects. 
O  serve  me  well,  and  teach  yourselves  that  duty. 
Dor.  Dispute  not  with  her ;  she  is  lunatic. 
Q.  Mar.    Peace,   master  marquis;   you  are 
malapert : 
Your  fire-new  stamp  of  honour  is  scarce  current. 
O  that  your  young  nobility  could  judge 
What 't  were  to  lose  it,  and  be  miserable ! 
They  that  stand  high  have  many  blasts  to  shake 

them : 
And  if  they  fall,  they  dash  themselves  to  pieces. 
Glo.  Good  counsel,  marry :  learn  it,  learn  it, 

marquis. 
Dor.  It  touches  you,  my  lord,  as  much  as  me. 
Glo.  Ay,  and  much  more :  but  I  was  bom  so 
high. 
Our  aiery  buildeth  in  the  cedar's  top. 
And  dallies  with  the  wind,  and  scorns  the  sun. 
Q.  Mar.  And  turns  the  sun  to  shade :  alas, 
alas! 
Witness  my  son,  now  in  the  shade  of  death. 
Whose  bright  outshining  beams  thy  cloudy  wrath 
Hath  in  eternal  darkness  folded  up. 
Your  aiery  buildeth  in  our  aiery 's  nest: 
O  God,  that  see'st  it,  do  not  suffer  it ! 
As  it  was  won  with  blood,  lost  be  it  so. 

Buck.  Peace,peace,forshame,if  not  for  charity. 
Q,  Mar.  Urge  neither  charity  nor  shame  to  me : 
Uncharitably  with  me  have  you  dealt, 
And  shamefully  by  you  my  hopes  are  butchered. 
My  charity  is  outrage,  life  my  shame : 
And  in  my  shame  still  live  my  sorrow's  rage  1 
Buck.  Have  done,  have  done. 
Q.  Mar.  O  princely  Buckingham,  I  kiss  thy 
hand. 
In  sign  of  league  and  amity  with  thee. 
Now  fair  befal  thee  and  thy  noble  house  I 
Thy  garments  are  not  spotted  with  our  blood, 
Nor  thou  within  the  compass  of  my  curse. 

Buck.  Nor  no  one  here :  for  curses  never  pass 
The  lips  of  those  that  breathe  them  in  the  air. 
Q.  Mar.  I  '11  not  believe  but  they  ascend  the 
sky,  I 

And  there  awake  God's  gentle-sleeping  peace. 
O  Buckingham,  beware  of  yonder  dog : 
Look,  when  he  fawns  he  bites ;  and  when  he 

bites, 
His  venom  tooth  will  rankle  to  the  death. 
Have  not  to  do  with  him,  beware  of  him : 
Sin,  death,  and  hell,  have  set  their  marks  on  him : 
And  all  their  ministers  attend  on  him. 

Glo.  What  doth  she  say,  my  lord  of  Bucking- 
ham? 
Buck.  Nothing  that  I  respect,  my  gracious 
lord. 


Q.  Mar.  What,  dost  thou  scorn  me  for  my 
gentle  counsel. 
And  soothe  the  devil  that  I  warn  thee  fromt 

0  but  remember  this  another  day, 

When  he  shall  split  thy  very  heart  with  sorrow, 
And  say  poor  Margaret  was  a  prophetess. 
Live  each  of  you  the  subjects  to  his  bate. 
And  he  to  yours,  and  all  of  you  to  God's !  [Eat. 
Hast.  My  hair  doth  stand  on  end  to  hear  ber 

curses. 
Riv.  And  so  doth  mine :  I  muse  why  she's  at 

liberty. 
Gh.  I  cannot  blame  her,  by  God's  holy  mother: 
She  hath  had  too  much  wrong,  and  I  repent 
My  part  thereof  that  I  have  done  to  her. 
Q.  Eliz.  I  never  did  her  any,  to  my  knowledge. 
Glo.  Yet  you  have  all  the  'vantage  of  her 
wrong. 

1  was  too  hot  to  do  somebody  good, 
Tliat  is  too  cold  in  thinking  of  it  now. 
Marry,  as  for  Clarence,  he  is  well  repaid ; 
He  is  franked  up  to  fatting  for  his  pains : 
God  pardon  them  that  are  the  cause  thereof! 

Riv.    A  virtuous  and  a  chriatian-like  con- 
clusion. 
To  pray  for  them  that  have  done  scathe  to  us. 

Gh.  So  do  I  ever,  being  well  adviKd : 
For  had  I  cursed  now,  I  had  cursed  myself. 

[Jndi. 

Enter  Catesbt. 

Catei.  Madam,  his  majesty  doth  call  for  you: 
And  for  your  grace  :  and  you,  my  noble  lords. 

Q.  EUz.  Catesby,  I  come. — Lords,  will  you 
go  with  me  f 

Riv.  Madam,  we  will  attend  upon  your  gnwe. 

lExeunt  all  but  Glostbs. 

Glo.  I  do  the  wrong,  and  first  begin  to  brawL 
The  secret  mischiefs  that  I  set  abroach, 
I  lay  unto  the  grievous  charge  of  others. 
Clarence,  whom  1  indeed  have  laid  in  darkoeo, 
I  do  beweep  to  many  simple  gulls ; 
Namely,  to  Stanley,  Hastings,  Buckingham; 
And  tell  them  'tis  the  Queen  and  her  allies 
That  stir  the  King  against  the  duke  my  brother. 
Now  they  believe  it ;  and  withal  whet  me 
To  be  revenged  on  Rivers,  Vaughan,  Grey : 
But  then  I  sigh,  and,  with  a  piece  of  scripture, 
Tell  them  that  God  bids  us  do  good  for  evil. 
And  thus  I  clothe  my  naked  villany 
With  old  odd  ends  stol'n  forth  of  holy  writ, 
And  seem  a  saint  when  most  I  play  the  devil. 

Enter  two  Murderers. 

But  soft,  here  come  my  executioners. — 
How  now,  my  hardy,  stout,  resolved  mates  f 
Are  you  now  going  to  despatch  this  thing  f 
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lit  Murd,  We  are,  my  lord  ;  and  come  to  have 
the  warrant, 
That  we  may  be  admitted  where  he  is. 

Gh,  Well  thought  upon  ;  I  have  it  here  about 
me.  [^Gives  the  foarrant. 

When  you  have  done,  repair  to  Crosby-place. 
But,  sirs,  be  sudden  in  the  execution ; 
Withal  obdurate ;  do  not  hear  him  plead  : 
For  Clarence  is  well  spoken,  and  perhaps 
May  move  your  hearts  to  pity  if  you  mark  him. 
lit  Murd.  Tut,  tut,  my  lord,  we  will  not  stand 
to  prate : 
Talkers  are  no  good  doers :  be  assured 
We  go  to  use  our  hands,  and  not  our  tongues. 
Glo,  Your  eyes  drop  millstones  when  fools' 
eyes  drop  tears : 
I  like  you,  lads.     About  your  business  straight : 
Go,  %0f  despatch. 
lit  Murd.  We  will,  my  noble  lord. 

[^Exetint. 


Scene  IV. — The  tame.     A  Room  in  the  Tower. 

Enter  Clarence  and  Brakenburt. 

Brak*  Why  looks  your  grace  so  heavily  to-day  ? 

Clar,  O  I  have  passed  a  miserable  night. 
So  full  of  fearful  dreams,  of  ugly  sights. 
That,  as  I  am  a  christian  faithful  man, 
I  would  not  spend  another  such  a  night 
Though  *t  were  to  buy  a  world  of  happy  days : 
So  full  of  dismal  terror  was  the  time. 

Brak,  What  was  your  dream,  my  lord?  I 
pray  you  tell  me. 

Clar,  Metiiought  that  I  had  broken  from  the 
Tower, 
And  was  embarked  to  cross  to  Burgundy ; 
And  in  my  company  my  brother  Gloster : 
Who  from  my  cabin  tempted  me  to  walk 
Upon  the  hatches:   thence  we  looked  toward 

England, 
And  cited  up  a  thousand  heavy  times, 
During  the  wars  of  York  and  Lancaster, 
That  had  befall'n  us.     As  we  paced  along 
Upon  the  giddy  footing  of  the  hatches, 
Methought  that  Gloster  stumbled,  and  in  falling 
Struck  me,  that  thought  to  stay  him,  overboard 
Into  the  tumbling  billows  of  the  main. 
0  Lord,  methought  what  pain  it  was  to  drown  I 
What  dreadful  noise  of  water  in  mine  ears : 
Wliat  sights  of  ugly  death  within  mine  eyes ! 
Methought  I  saw  a  thousand  fearful  wrecks : 
A  thousand  men  that  fishes  gnawed  upon : 
Wedges  of  gold,  great  anchors,  heaps  of  pearl. 
Inestimable  stones,  unvalued  jewels. 
All  scattered  in  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 


Some  lay  in  dead  men's  skulls :  and  in  those  holes 
Where  eyes  did  once  inhabit,  there  were  crept 
(As  't  were  in  scorn  of  eyes)  reflecting  gems, 
That  woo'd  the  slimy  bottom  of  the  deep, 
And  mocked  the  dead  bones  that  lay  scattered  by. 

Brak,  Had  you  such  leisure  in  the  time  of 
death 
To  gaze  upon  these  secrets  of  the  deep  ? 

Clar.  Methought  I  had ;  and  often  did  I  strive 
To  yield  the  ghost :  but  still  the  envious  flood 
Kept  in  my  soul,  and  would  not  let  it  forth 
To  seek  the  empty,  vast,  and  wand'ring  air : 
6ut  smothered  it  within  my  panting  bulk, 
Which  almost  burst  to  belch  it  in  the  sea. 

Brak,  Awaked  you  not  with  this  sore  agony  ? 

Oar,  O  no,  my  dream  was  lengthened  afler 
life : 

0  then  began  the  tempest  to  my  soul  I 

[  passed  methought  the  melancholy  flood, 
With  that  grim  ferryman  which  poetswrite  of, 
Unto  the  kingdom  of  perpetual  night. 
The  first  that  there  did  greet  my  stranger  soul 
Was  my  great  father-in-law,  renowned  Warwick ; 
Who  cried  aloud,  "  What  scourge  for  peijury 
Can  this  dark  monarchy  aflbrd  false  Clarence?" 
And  so  he  vanished.    Then  came  wandering  by 
A  shadow  like  an  angel,  with  bright  hair 
Dabbled  in  blood ;  and  he  shrieked  out  aloud, 
"  Clarence  is  come ;    false,  fleeting,   perjured 

Clarence, 
That  stabbed  me  in  the  field  by  Tewkesbury : 
Sieze  on  him,  furies,  take  him  to  your  torments !  " 
With  that,  methought  a  legion  of  foul  fiends 
Environed  me,  and  howUd  in  mine  ears 
Such  hideous  cries,  that  with  the  very  noise 

1  trembling  waked,  and  for  a  season  after 
Could  not  believe  but  that  I  was  in  hell ; 
Such  terrible  impression  made  my  dream. 

Brak,  No  manrel,  lord,  though  it  affrighted 

you: 
I  am  afraid,  methinks,  to  hear  you  tell  it 

Clar,  O  Brakenbury,  I  have  done  these  things, 
That  now  give  evidence  against  my  soul. 
For  Edward's  sake :  and  see  how  he  requites 

me! 
O  God  I  if  my  deep  prayers  cannot  appease  thee. 
But  thou  wilt  be  avenged  on  my  misdeeds, 
Yet  execute  thy  wrath  on  me  alone : 

0  spare  my  guiltless  wife  and  my  poor  children ! — 

1  pray  thee,  gentle  keeper,  stay  by  me  : 
My  soul  is  heavy,  and  I  fain  would  sleep. 

Brak,  I  will,  my  lord :  God  give  your  grace 
good  rest! —  [Clarence  re/^oMi. 

Sorrow  breaks  seasons  and  reposing  hours : 
Makes  the  night  morning,  and  the  noontide 

night. 
Princes  have  but  their  titles  for  their  glories ; 
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An  outward  honour  for  an  inward  toil : 
And,  for  uiifelt  imaginalioni. 
They  often  feel  a  world  of  reatlesB  carei. 
So  Ihat,  between  tlieir  (ities  and  low  name, 
There's  nothing  differs  but  the  outward  fame. 

Enter  the  two  Murderers. 
Ill  Murd.  Ho!  who'thcref 
Brat.  What  wouldst  thou,  fellow;  and  hoir 

cam'at  thou  lilther? 
1({  Murd.  I  would  speak  with  Clarence,  and 
I  came  hither  on  my  legt. 
Bralc.  What,  so  brief? 

2nd  Murd.  O  sir,  'tis  better  to  be  brief  than 
tedious.     Shew  him 


[_/ipt^eruJtlivtredloBiiKt.EtiBVtt.\  lehoreadt  it 


Brak.  I  am  in  this  commanded  to  deliror 
Tlie  noble  Duke  of  Clarence  to  your  hand* : 
I  will  not  reason  what  is  meant  hereby, 
Becauae  I  will  be  guiltleu  of  the  ineaning. 
Here  are  the  keys; — ibere  sits  the  duke  asleep. 
I  '11  to  the  King,  and  signify  to  him 
That  thus  1  have  resigned  to  you  my  charge. 

IffMurfJ.  Youmay,sii 
fare  you  well. 

2nd  Murd,  What,  shall  v 
sleeps  T 

ItlMnrd.  No:  be  11  say  'twas  done  cowardly, 


[Exit  Br*  EC 


wher 


rnkei. 


2nd  Murd.  When  he  wakes '.  why,  fool,  he 
shall  never  wake  until  the  great  judgment  day. 

lit  Murd.  Why,  then  he  '11  say  we  stabbed 
him  sleeping. 
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2Hd  Murd.  Tlie  urging  of  that  word  "judg- 
ment" hath  bred  a  kind  of  remorse  in  me. 

Ue  Murd.  What !  art  thou  afraid  ? 

2nd  Murd,  Not  to  kill  him,  having  a  warrant 
for  it :  but  to  be  damned  for  killing  him,  from 
the  which  no  warrant  can  defend  me. 

Isi  Murd,  I  thought  thou  hadst  been  resolute. 

2nd  Murd,  So  I  am — to  let  him  live. 

Ut  Murd.  I  '11  back  to  the  Duke  of  Gloster, 
and  tell  htm  so. 

2nd  Murd,  Nay,  I  pr*y  thee  stay  a  little.  I 
hope  this  holy  humour  of  mine  will  change :  it 
was  wont  to  hold  me  but  while  one  would  tell 
twenty, 

lit  Murd.  How  dost  thou  feel  thyself  now  ? 

2nd  Murd.  'Faith,  some  certain  dregs  of  con- 
science are  yet  within  me. 

Itt  Murd,  Remember  our  reward  when  the 
deed  *s  done. 

2nd  Murd.  Come,  he  dies :  I  had  forgot  the 
reward. 

Ut  Murd.  Where 's  thy  conscience  now  ? 

2nd  Murd,  In  the  Duke  of  Gloster*s  purse. 

lit  Murd.  So,  when  he  opens  his  purse  to 
give  us  our  reward,  thy  conscience  flies  out. 

2nd  Murd.  T  is  no  matter :  let  it  go  :  there's 
few  or  none  will  entertain  it. 

If/  Murd.  What,  if  it  come  to  thee  again? 

2nd  Murd.  I'll  not  meddle  with  it,  it  is  a 
dangerous  thing :  it  makes  a  man  a  coward.  A 
man  cannot  steal  but  it  accuseth  him ;  a  man 
cannot  swear  but  it  checks  him ;  a  man  cannot 
He  with  his  neighbour's  wife  but  it  detects  him. 
'T  is  a  blushing  shame- faced  spirit,  that  mutinies 
in  a  roan's  bosom :  it  fills  one  full  of  obstacles  : 
it  made  me  once  restore  a  purse  of  gold  that  by 
chance  I  found  :  it  beggars  any  man  tliat  keeps 
it  It  is  turned  out  of  all  towns  and  cities  for  a 
dangerous  thing ;  and  every  man  that  means  to 
live  well,  endeavours  to  trust  to  himself,  and  live 
without  it. 

Ill  Murd,  Zounds,  it  is  even  now  at  my  elbow, 
persuading  me  not  to  kill  the  duke. 

2nd  Murd,  Take  the  devil  in  thy  mind,  and 
believe  him  not :  he  would  insinuate  with  thee 
but  to  make  thee  sigh. 

Ut  Murd,  I  am  strong  framed,  he  cannot  pre- 
vail with  me. 
2nd  Murd,  Spoke  like  a  tall  fellow  that  respects 

his  reputation.     Come,  shall  we  fall  to  work? 
Ut  Murd.  Take  him  over  the  costard  with  the 

hilts  of  thy  sword,  and  then  throw  him  into  the 

malmsey-butt  in  the  next  room. 
2nd  Murd,  O  excellent  device!  and  make  a 

«op  of  him. 
^9tMurd.  Soft!  he  wakes. 
2nd  Murd.  Strike. 
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Ut  Murd,  No,  we  '11  reason  with  him. 

Clar,  Where  art  thou,  keeper?  give  me  a  cup 
of  wine, 

Ut  Murd,  You  shall  have  wine  enough,  my 
lord,  anon. 

Clar,  In  God's  name,  what  art  thou? 

Ut  Murd,  A  man,  as  you  are, 

Clar.  But  not,  as  I  am,  royal. 

lit  Murd,  Nor  you,  as  we  are,  loyal. 

Ciar.  Thy  voice  is  thunder,  but  thy  looks  are 
humble. 

Ut  Murd,  My  voice  is  now  the  King's,  my 
looks  mine  own. 

Clar.    How  darkly  and  how  deadly  dost  thou 
speak  1 
Your  eyes  do  menace  me.    Why  look  you  pale? 
Who  sent  you  hither?  wherefore  do  you  come? 

Both  Murd.  To,  to,  to — 

Clar.  To  murder  me  ? 

Both  Murd.  Ay,  ay. 

Clar,  You  scarcely  have  the  hearts  to  tell  me  so, 
And  therefore  cannot  have  the  hearts  to  do  it. 
Wherein,  my  friends,  have  I  offended  you  ? 

1st  Murd,  Offended  us  you  have  not,  but  the 
King. 

Clar,  I  shall  be  reconciled  to  him  again. 

2nd  Murd,  Never,  my  lord :  therefore  prepare 
to  die. 

Clar.  Are  you  called  forth  from  out  a  world 
of  men 
To  slay  the  innocent  ?    What  is  my  offence  ? 
Where  is  the  evidence  that  doth  accuse  me  ? 
What  lawful  quest  have  given  their  verdict  up 
Unto  the  frowning  judge ;  or  who  pronounced 
The  bitter  sentence  of  poor  Clarence'  death  ? 
Before  I  be  convict  by  course  of  law. 
To  threaten  me  with  death  is  most  unlawful. 
I  charge  you  as  you  hope  to  have  redemption. 
By  Christ's  dear  blood  shed  for  our  grievous  sins. 
That  you  depart  and  lay  no  hands  on  me  : 
The  deed  you  undertake  is  damnable. 

Ut  Murd.  What  we  will  do,  we  do  upon  com- 
mand. 

2nd  Murd,  And  he  that  hath  commanded  is 
our  king. 

Clar.  Erroneous  vassal!    the  great  King  of 
kings 
Hath  in  the  table  of  his  law  commanded 
That  thou  shalt  do  no  murder :  wilt  thou,  then. 
Spurn  at  his  edict,  and  fulfil  a  man's  ? 
Take  heed :  for  he  holds  vengeance  in  his  hand. 
To  hurl  upon  their  heads  that  break  his  law. 

2nd  Murd,  And  that  same  vengeance  doth  he 
hurl  on  thee. 
For  false  forswearing,  and  for  murder  too  . 
Thou  didst  receive  the  sacrament  to  fight 
In  quarrel  of  the  house  of  Lancaster. 
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lit  Murd,  And,  like  a  traitor  to  the  name  of 
God, 
Didst  break  that  vow ;  and  with  thy  treacherous 

blade 
Unrip 'dst  the  bowels  of  thy  sovereign's  son. 
2nd  Murd,  Whom  thou  wast  sworn  to  cherish 

and  defend. 
I  si  Murd,  How  canst  thou  urge  God's  dread- 
ful law  to  us, 
When  thou  hast  broke  it  in  such  dear  degree? 

Clar,  Alas !  for  whose  sake  did  I  that  ill  deed? 
Fur  Edward,  for  my  brother,  for  his  sake. 
He  sends  you  not  to  murder  me  for  this : 
For  in  that  sin  he  is  as  deep  as  I. 
If  God  will  be  avenged  for  the  deed, 

0  know  you  that  he  doth  it  publicly. 

Take  not  the  quarrel  from  his  powerful  arm : 
He  needs  no  indirect  nor  lawless  course. 
To  cut  off  those  that  have  offended  him. 

lit  Murd,   Who  made  thee,  then,  a  bloody 
minister, 
When  gallant-springing,  brave  Plantagenet, 
That  princely  novice,  was  struck  dead  by  thee? 

Clar.  My  brother's  love,  the  devil,  and  my  rage. 

Ut  Murd.  Thy  brother's  love,  our  duty,  and  thy 
fault, 
Provoke  us  hither  now  to  slaughter  thee. 

Clar,  If  you  do  love  my  brother,  hate  not  me : 

1  am  his  brother,  and  I  love  him  well. 

If  you  are  hired  for  meed,  go  back  again. 
And  I  will  send  you  to  my  brother  Gloster ; 
Who  shall  reward  you  better  for  my  life 
Than  Edward  will  for  tidings  of  my  death. 

2nd  Murd.  You  are  deceived;  your  brother 
Gloster  hates  you. 

Clar,  O  no,  he  loves  me,  and  he  holds  me  dear : 
Go  you  to  him  from  me. 

Both  Murd,  Ay,  so  we  will. 

Clar.  Tell  him,  when  that  our  princely  father 
York 
Blessed  his  three  sons  with  his  victorious  arm. 
And  charged  us  from  his  soul  to  love  each  other, 
He  little  thought  of  this  divided  friendship. 
Bid  Gloster  think  on  this,  and  he  will  weep. 

Ut  Murd.  Ay,  millstones ;  as  he  lessoned  us 
to  weep. 

Clar.  O  do  not  slander  him,  for  he  is  kind. 

lit  Murd.  Right ;  as  snow  in  harvest. — Come, 
you  deceive  yourself: 
T  is  he  that  sends  us  to  destroy  you  here. 


Clar.  It  cannot  be :  for  he  bewept  my  foitime, 
And  hugged  me  in  his  arms,  and  8wor«  with  sobs 
That  he  would  labour  my  delivery. 

1  it  Murd,  Why,  so  he  doth,  when  he  delivers  jou 
From  this  earth's  thraldom  to  the  joys  of  heaven. 

2nd  Murd,    Make  peace  with  God,  for  yoo 
must  die,  my  lord. 

Clar,  Hast  thou  that  holy  feeling  in  thy  soul 
To  counsel  me  to  make  my  peace  with  God, 
And  art  thou  yet  to  thy  own  soul  so  blind  . 
That  thou  wilt  war  with  God,  by  murdering  me? 
Ah  sirs,  consider,  he  that  set  you  on 
To  do  this  deed,  will  hate  you  for  the  deed. 

2nd  Murd.  What  shall  we  do  ? 

Clar.  Relent,  and  save  your  souls. 

lit  Murd.  Relent  I 't  is  cowardlv  and  womanish. 

Clar.  Not  to  relent  is  beastly,  savage,  devilish.— 
Which  of  you,  if  you  were  a  prince's  son. 
Being  pent  from  liberty,  as  I  am  now, 
If  two  such  murderers  as  yourselves  came  to  you, 
Would  not  entreat  for  life  ? — 
My  friend,  1  spy  some  pity  in  thy  looks : 

0  if  thine  eye  be  not  a  flatterer, 

Come  thou  on  my  side,  and  entreat  for  me. 
As  you  would  beg  were  you  in  my  distress. 
A  begging  prince  what  beggar  pities  not? 

2nd  Murd.  Look  behind  you,  my  lord. 

IH  Murd,  Take  that,  and  that  1    If  all  this 
will  not  do,  IStaht  km. 

1  '11  drown  you  in  the  malmsey-butt  within. 

[Exit  with  the  bodf. 
2nd  Murd,  A  bloody  deed,  and  despersUlj 
despatched ! 
How  fain,  like  Pilate,  would  I  wash  my  hands 
Of  this  most  grievous  guilty  murder  done ! 

Re-enter  firtt  Murderer. 

\U  Murd,  How  now !  what  mean'st  thon  that 
thou  help*st  me  not? 
By  Heaven  the  duke  shall  know  how  slack  yoa 
have  been. 
2nd  Murd,  I  would  he  knew  that  I  had  sared 
his  brother  I 
Take  thou  the  fee,  and  tell  him  what  I  say: 
For  I  repent  me  that  the  duke  is  slain.     [£jb/. 
If^  Murd,  So  do  not  I :  go,  coward  as  thou  sit 
Well,  I  '11  go  hide  the  body  in  some  hole 
Till  that  the  duke  give  order  for  his  burial : 
And  when  I  have  my  meed,  I  will  away ; 
For  this  will  out,  and  then  I  must  not  stay. 

[m 
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SciiiB  t. — London.    A  Room  in  Ike  Palaee, 
Euttr  Kim*  Eiiw*mii  (itJte  nei),  Qdbin  Eliia- 

■BTH,    DoBMT,  RiVBU,   HACTINOf,  BoCUMO- 

BiM,  Orbt,  onrf  othrr*. 

K.  Edw.  Why,  (0 :  now  bare  I  done  a  good 
da^'iifork: 
You  peen,  continue  tliii  united  league. 
I  erery  day  expect  an  embauage 
From  mj  Redeemer  to  redeem  me  hence ; 
And  now  in  peace  toj  toul  ihall  part  to  hesTen, 
Since  I  have  mftde  n;  frieiids  at  peace  on  eartht 
Riven  and  Haitingi,  take  each  other'a  hand : 
Diormble  not  your  hatred,  iweai  your  love. 

Atf.    By  Heaven,   mj  loul  ii  purged  from 
grudging  hate; 
And  with  my  hand  I  seal  my  IruE  heart'i  love. 

ftatt.  So  thrive  I  as  I  truly  iwear  the  like. 

K.  Edw.  Takeheedyoodallynotberoreyour 

Lett  He  that  ii  the  nipreme  King  of  kinga. 
Confound  your  hidden  falKhood,  and  award 
Either  of  yon  to  be  the  other'*  end. 

Hatl.  So  prosper  I  at  I  awear  perfect  love. 

Rh.  And  I,  aa  I  love  Haatiogi  with  my  heart 

if.  Eda.  Madam,  younelf  are  not  exempt  in 
this: 
Nor  your  aon  Doraet :  Buckingham,  nor  yon : 
You  have  been  factious  one  againat  the  other. 
Wife,)oveLordHaBdngi,letbimki»  your  hand: 
And  what  you  do,  do  it  unfeignedly. 

Q.  Elix.  There,  Halting*:  I  will  nevermore 
remember 
Our  former  hatred,  ao  thrive  I  and  mine  I 

£.  Edx.  Doraet,  embrace  faim:  Haitingi,  love 
lord  marquia. 


Dor.  Tbi*  interchange  of  love,  I  here  protMt, 
Upon  my  part  iball  be  inviolable. 

Hatl.  And  to  awear  t.     [Embraca  Doaair. 

jr.  Edw.    Now,  princely  Buckingham,  aeat 
thou  thi*  league 
Why  thy  emhracementa  (o  my  wife'a  alliei. 
And  make  me  happy  in  your  unity. 

Buek.  Whenever  Buckingham  doth  turn  hia 
hate 
Upon  your  grace  [(o  the  Queen],  but  with  all 

duteoui  love 
Doth  cheriah  you  and  youra,  God  puniah  me 
With  bate  in  tlioae  where  I  expect  moat  love: 
When  I  have  moat  need  to  employ  a  friend. 
And  moat  aiaur£d  that  be  ii  a  friend. 
Deep,  hoUow,  treacherout,  and  fUlI  of  guile, 
Be  he  unto  me  I  Thi*  do  I  beg  of  Heaven, 
When  I  am  cold  in  love  to  you  or  yours. 

{Embracing  Rivbki,  ^. 

K.  Edw.  A  pleaung  cordial,  princely  Bucking- 

Ii  thia  thy  vow  unto  my  lickly  heart 
There  wanteth  now  our  brother  Oloater  here, 
To  make  the  bleaafd  period  of  tbia  peace. 
Buck.  And  in  good  time  here  comea  the  noble 
duke. 

Enter  GLoaTER. 
GU>.    Good-morrow  to  my  sovereign  King 
and  Queen : 
And,  princely  peers,  a  happy  time  of  day. 
K.  Edw.  Happy,  indeed,  aa  we  have  spent 
the  day. 
Brother,  we  have  done  deed*  of  charity : 
Made  peace  of  enmity,  fair  love  of  haie. 
Between  theie  iwelling  wrong-incena£d  peen. 
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Glo,  A  blessed  labour,  my  most  sovereign  liege. 
Among  this  princely  heap,  if  any  here, 
By  false  intelligence,  or  wrong  surmise, 
Hold  me  a  foe; 

If  I  unwittingly,  or  in  my  rage. 
Have  aught  committed  that  is  hardly  borne 
By  any  in  this  presence,  I  desire 
To  reconcile  me  to  his  friendly  peace. 
'T  is  death  to  me  to  be  at  enmity  : 
I  hate  it,  and  desire  all  good  men's  love. — 
First,  madam,  I  entreat  true  peace  of  you, 
Which  I  will  purchase  with  my  duteous  service : 
Of  you,  my  noble  cousin  Buckingham, 
If  evpr  any  gnidge  were  lodged  between  us : 
Of  you,  Lord  Rivers,  and  Lord  Grey,  of  you, 
That  all  without  desert  have  frowned  on  me : 
Dukes,  earls,  lords,  gentlemen ;  indeed,  of  nil. 
I  do  not  know  that  Englishman  alive 
With  whom  my  soul  is  any  jot  at  odds 
More  than  the  infant  that  is  born  to-night : 
1  thank  my  God  for  my  humility. 

Q,  Eliz.  A  holy-day  shall  this  be  kept  hereafter: 
I  would  to  God  all  strifes  were  well  compounded. 
My  sovereign  lord  I  do  beseech  your  highness 
To  take  your  brother  Clarence  to  3'our  grace. 

G/o.  Why,  madam,  have  I  offered  love  for  this, 
To  be  so  flouted  in  this  royal  presence  ? 
Who  knows  not  that  the  gentle  duke  is  dead? 

[  Tftey  all  start. 
You  do  him  injury  to  scorn  his  corse. 

K,  Edw.  Who  knows  not  he  is  dead !    who 
knows  he  is  ? 

Q.Eliz.  All-seeing  Heaven,  what  a  world  is  this ! 

Buck,  Look  I  so  pale.  Lord  Dorset,  as  the  rest? 

Dor,  Ay,  my  good  lord ;  and  no  man  in  the 
presence 
But  his  red  colour  hath  forsook  his  cheeks. 

K,  Edw.    Is  Clarence  dead!    the  order  was 
reversed. 
.    Glo,  But  he,  poor  man,  by  your  first  order  died. 
And  that  a  winged  Mercury  did  bear : 
Some  tardy  cripple  bore  the  countermand. 
That  came  too  lag  to  see  him  buried. — 
God  grant  that  some,  less  noble  and  less  loyal, 
Nearer  in  bloody  thoughts,  and  not  in  blood. 
Deserve  not  worse  than  wretched  Clarence  did. 
And  yet  go  current  from  suspicion  I 

Enter  Stanley. 

Stan,  A  boon,  my  sovereign,  for  my  service 

done! 
K.  Edw,  I  pr*y  thee,  peace ;  my  soul  is  full 

of  sorrow. 
Stan.  I   will  not  rise  unless  your  liighness 

hear  me. 
K,  Edw.  Then  say  at  once  what  is  it  thou 

request'st. 


Stan,  The  forfeit,  sovereign,  of  my  servant's 

life: 
Who  slew  to-day  a  riotous  gentleman, 
Lately  attendant  on  the  Duke  of  Norfolk. 
K.  Edw.  H  a  ve  I  a  tongue  to  doom  my  brothi-r'? 

death. 
And  shall  tliat  tongue  give  pardon  to  a  slave? 
My  brother  killed  no  man,  his  fault  was  thought, 
A  nd  yet  his  punishment  was  bitter  death. 
Who  sued  to  me  for  him?  who,  in  my  wrath. 
Kneeled  at  my  feet,  and  bade  me  be  advised? 
Who  spoke  of  brotherhood ;  who  spoke  of  love? 
Who  told  me  how  the  poor  soul  did  forsake 
The  mighty  Warwick,  and  did  fight  for  roe? 
Who  told  me,  in  the  field  at  Tewkesbury, 
When  Oxford  had  me  down,  he  rescued  me, 
And  said  "Dear  brother,  live,  and  be  a  king?" 
Who  told  me,  when  we  both  lay  in  the  field, 
Frozen  almost  to  death,  how  he  did  lap  me 
Even  in  his  garments ;  and  did  give  himself, 
All  thin  and  naked,  to  the  numb-cold  night? 
All  this  from  my  remembrance,  brutish  wrath 
Sinfully  plucked,  and  not  a  man  of  you 
Had  so  much  grace  to  put  it  in  my  mind. 
But  when  your  carters  or  your  waiting-vassals 
Have  done  a  dnmken  slaughter,  and  defaced 
The  precious  image  of  our  dear  Redeemer, 
You  straight  are  on  your  knees  for  pardon,  pardon: 
And  I  unjustly,  too,  must  grant  it  you: 
But  for  my  brother  not  a  roan  would  speak ; 
Nor  I  (ungracious)  speak  unto  myself 
For  him,  poor  soul.    The  proudest  of  you  all 
Have  been  beholden  to  him  in  liis  life : 
Yet  none  of  you  would  once  plead  for  his  life. 
O  God !  I  fear  thy  justice  will  take  hold 
On  me,  and  you,  and  mine,  and  yours,  for  this.— 
Come,  Hastings,  help  roe  to  my  closet. 
O,  poor  Clarence ! 

^Exeunt  Kinq,  Queen,  Habtimos,  Riveks, 

Dorset  and  Gret. 
Glo,  This  is  the  fruit  of  rashness!    Marked 

you  not 
How  that  the  guilty  kindred  of  the  Queen 
Looked  pale  when  they  did  hear,  of  Clarence' 

death? 
O  they  did  urge  it  still  unto  tlie  King : 
God  will  revenge  it.     Come,  lords ;  will  yon  go 
To  comfort  Edward  with  our  company  ? 

Buck.  We  wait  upon  your  grace.       [Exeunt. 


Scene  II. — TJte  same. 

Enter  the  Duchess  op  York,  tcith  a  Son  oai 
Daughter  of  Clarence. 

Son,  Good  grandam,  tell  us  is  our  father  dead  ? 
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Dueh.  No,  boy. 

Daugh.  Why  do  you  weep  lo  oft  end  beat 
yoUT  breut. 
And  cry,  "  O  Clarence,  my  unliappy  ion  T " 

San.  Why  do  you  look  on  us,  and  ibake  your 
bead, 
And  call  u*  orphani,  wreicliea,  caitawayi, 
If  that  our  noble  father  be  alive  I 

i>KGA.My  pretty  couiini,  you  mistake  ma  both ; 
I  do  lament  the  liekueu  of  the  King, 
Ai  loth  to  lo»e  him ;  not  your  father's  deatli : 
It  were  lost  torrow  to  wail  one  that  '■  lott. 

Sen.  Then,  graudam,  you  conclude  that  he  is 

The  King  my  uncle  ii  to  blame  for  this : 
God  will  revenge  it ;  whom  I  will  imp6rtime 
With  earnest  prayers  all  to  that  effect. 
Daugh.   And  so  will  I. 

Duck.  Peace,  children,  peace!  the  King  doth 
love  you  well. 
Incapable  and  ihallow  innacenls, 
You  cannot  guess  who  caused  your  father'!  death. 
San.  Grandam,  we  can :  for  my  good  uncle 
Gloater 
Told  me  the  King,  provoked  to 't  by  the  Queen, 
Deviled  impeachments  Eo  impriton  him. 
And  when  my  uncle  told  me  so,  he  wept, 
Aod  pitied  me,  and  kindly  kissed  my  cheek ; 


Bade  me  rely  on  him  a*  on  my  father. 
And  he  would  love  me  dearly  as  his  child. 
Dueh.  Ah  that  deceit  vhoutd  steal  such  gentle 

And  with  a  virtuous  vitor  hide  deep  vice  I 
He  ia  my  son,  ay,  and  therein  my  theme: 
Yet  from  my  dugs  he  drew  not  this  deceit. 

Son.    Think  you  my    nncle   did   dissemble, 
grandam  t 

Dueh.  Ay,  boy. 

Son.  I  cannot  think  it.— Hark !  what  noise  is 

tbiar 

£nt«rQuEEll  ELizkBETH,  dUlraeledlg ;  Hivers 
and  DoatBT/oUotoiny  hir. 

Q.  Etia.  Ah  1    who  shall  hinder  me  lo  wail 
and  weep ; 
To  chide  my  fortune,  and  tonnent  myself? 
1  %  j(iin  with  black  despair  against  my  sou], 
And  to  myself  become  an  enemy, 

Duch.  What  means  this  scene  of  rude  im- 
patience I 

Q.  Elit.  To  make  an  act  of  tragic  violence : 
Edward,  my  lord,  thy  eon,  cur  king,  is  dead. 
Why  grow  the  branches  when  the  root  is  gone: 
Why  wither  not  the  leaves  that  want  their  sap? 
If  yoH  will  live,  lament ;  if  die,  be  brief; 
Tliat  our  ewifl-winged  soula  may  catcli  IheKiiig'", 
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Or,  like  obedient  subjects,  follow  him 
To  his  new  kingdom  of  perpetual  rest. 

Dueh,  Ah,  80  much  interest  have  I  in  thy  sorrow 
As  I  had  title  in  thy  noble  husband ! 
I  have  bewept  a  worthy  husband's  death, 
And  lived  by  looking  on  his  images : 
But  now  two  mirrors  of  his  princely  semblance 
Are  cracked  in  pieces  by  malignant  death ; 
And  I  for  comfort  have  but  one  false  glass, 
That  grieves  me  when  I  see  my  shame  in  htm. 
Thou  art  a  widow ;  yet  thou  art  a  mother, 
And  hast  the  comfort  of  thy  children  left  thee  i 
But  death  hath  snatched  my  husband  from  my 

arms, 
And  plucked  two  crutches  from  my  feeble  hands, 
Clarence  and  Edward.     O  what  cause  have  I 
(Thine  being  but  a  moiety  of  my  grief) 
To  over-go  thy  plaints,  and  drown  thy  cries  f 
Son,  Ah,  aunt,  yoU  wept  not  for  our  father's 
death : 
How  can  we  aid  you  with  our  kindred  tears? 
Daugh,  Our  fatherless  distress  was  left  un- 
moaned : 
Your  widow-dolour  likewise  be  unwept 

Q.  Eli»,  Give  me  no  help  in  lamentation ; 
I  am  not  barren  to  bring  forth  laments. 
All  springs  reduce  their  currents  to  mine  eyes. 
That  I,  being  governed  by  the  watery  moon. 
May  send  forth  plenteous  tears  to  drown  the  world. 
Ah,  for  my  husband,  for  my  dear  lord  Edward  1 
ChU.  Ah,  for  our  father,  for  our  dear  lord 

Clarence ! 
Duch,  Alas  for  both,  both  mine,  Edward  and 

Clarence  I 
Q.  Eliz,  What  stay  had  I  but  Edward?  and 

he 's  gone. 
Chil.  What  stay  had  we  but  Clarence?  and 

he 's  gone. 
Duch.  What  stays  had  I  but  they  ?  and  they 

are  gone. 
Q.  Eliz.  Was  never  widow  had  so  dear  a  loss. 
Chil.  Were  never  orphans  had  so  dear  a  loss. 
Dueh.  Was  never  mother  had  so  dear  a  loss. 
Alas  I  I  am  the  mother  of  these  griefs : 
Their  woes  are  parcelled,  mine  are  general. 
She  for  an  Edward  weeps,  and  so  do  I ; 
I  for  a  Clarence  weep,  so  doth  not  she : 
These  babes  for  Clarence  weep,  and  so  do  I ; 
I  for  an  Edward  weep,  so  do  not  they. — 
Alas !  you  three  on  me,  threefold  distressed, 
Pour  all  your  tears.     I  am  your  sorrow's  nurse, 
And  I  will  pamper  it  with  lamentations. 
Dor.  Comfort,  dear  mother:    God  is  much 
displeased 
That  you  take  with  unthankfulness  his  doing. 
In  common  worldly  things,  't  is  called  ungrateful 
With  duU  unwillingness  to  repay  a  debt 


Which  with  a  bounteous  hand  was  kindly  lent: 
Much  more  to  be  thus  opposite  with  Heaven 
For  it  requires  the  royal  debt  it  lent  you. 
Riv.    Madam,   bethink   you,   like  a  careful 

mother. 
Of  the  young  prince  your  son :  send  straight  for 

him. 
Let  him  be  crowned :  in  him  your  comfort  lives: 
Drown  desperate  sorrow  in  dead  Edward's  grave. 
And  plant  your  joys  in  living  Edward 'j  throne. 

Enter  Globter,  Buckingham,  Staklbt,  Hast- 
ings, Ratclipf,  and  others. 

Glo,  Sister,  have  comfort :  all  of  us  have  cans; 
To  wail  the  dimming  of  our  shining  star ; 
But  none  cure  their  harms  by  wailing  them. — 
Madam,  my  mother,  I  do  cry  you  mercy, 
I  did  not  see  your  grace :  humbly  on  my  knee 
I  crave  your  blessing. 

Dueh.  God  bless  thee,  and  put  meekness  in 
thy  breast. 
Love,  charity,  obedience,  and  true  duty ! 

Glo,  Amen :  and  make  me  die  a  good  old  man  !— 
That  is  the  butt-end  of  a  mother's  blessing : 
I  marvel  that  her  grace  did  leave  it  out  [Aside. 

Buck.  You  cloudy  princes  and  heart-sorrowing 
peers, 
That  bear  this  mutual  heavy  load  of  moan, 
Now  cheer  each  other  in  each  other's  love : 
lliough  we  have  spent  our  harvest  of  this  king, 
We  are  to  reap  the  harvest  of  his  son. 
The  broken  rancour  of  your  high-swollen  hearts, 
But  lately  splinted,  knit  and  joined  together 
Must  gently  be  preserved,  cherished,  and  kept 
Me  seemeth  good  that,  with  some  little  train, 
Forthwith  from  Ludlow  the  young  prince  be 

fetched 
Hither  to  London,  to  be  crowned  our  king. 

Riv.  Why  with  some  little  train  my  lord  of 
Buckingham  ? 

Buck.  Marry,  my  lord,  lest  by  a  multitude 
The  new-healed  wound  of  malice  should  break  out : 
Which  would  be  so  much  the  more  dangerous 
By  how  much  the  estate  is  green  and  yet  un- 

govemed. 
Where  every  horse  bears  his  commanding  rein, 
And  may  direct  hts  course  as  please  himself. 
As  well  the  fear  of  harm  as  harm  apparent. 
In  my  opinion,  ought  to  be  prevented. 

Gh.  1  hope  the  King  made  peace  with  all  of  us: 
And  the  compact  is  firm  and  true  in  me. 

Riv.  And  so  in  me ;  and  so,  I  think,  in  all : 
Yet  since  it  is  but  green,  it  should  be  put 
To  no  apparent  likelihood  of  breach, 
Which  haply  by  much  company  might  be  uiged. 
Therefore  I  say,  with  noble  Buckingham, 
That  it  is  meet  so  few  should  fetch  the  prince. 
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Htut.  And  to  my  I. 

Qlo.  Then  be  it  bd  :  and  go  we  ta  detemibe ; 
Wbo  they  ihall  be  that  Btraight  shall  post  to 

Ludlow. — 
HmUdi,  and  you  my  mother,  oill  you  go 
To  give  your  ceniures  in  thi*  weiglity  buiineu  ? 
[EttutU  eU  but  BucKiNDHAM  and  Gloiteb. 

Buck.  My  lord,  w hoe ver  journey  B  to  tbe  prince, 
For  God'i  a«he  let  not  ub  two  stay  at  home ; 
For  by  ibe  Wfty  111  Bort  occasion, 
Ai  index  to  the  ttory  we  late  talked  of. 
To  port  the  queen's  proud  kindred  from  the  prince. 

Glo.  My  other  self,  my  counael't  consislory. 
My  oracU,  mj  prophet  1     My  dear  cousin, 
1  u  a  child  will  go  by  thy  direction. 
Tovards  Ludlow,  then,  for  we  'U  not  stay  bebind. 
lE»timl. 

ScMiIII.— 7%««a>n#.  A  Strtit. 

Enler  two  Citizena,  meeting. 

Ill  CU,    Good  morrow,  neighbuuii    whither 

away  so  futf 
^M  at,  I  promise  you  I  scarcely  know  myself  i 
Hew  you  the  newt  abroadt 
ItCil.    Yes;  that  tbe  King'*  dead. 
W  CU.  lU  newi,  by  'i  lady  1  seldom  cornea  the 
better. 
I  feu,  I  fear,  't  wiU  piova  «  gMdy  world. 


I  Enter  another  Citlxen. 

SrdCit.  Neighbours,  Godspeed! 
lit  Cit.  Give  you  good  morrow,  sir, 
3rd  Cit.  Doth  the  news  hold  of  good  King 

Edward's  death  t 
2Hd  Cit.  Ay,  ur,  it  is  too  true :  God  help  the 

while! 
3rd  CU.  Then,  masters,  look  to  sec  a  troublous 

lit  Cil.  No,  no:  by  God's  good  grace  bis  son 

shBlt  reign. 
3rd  Cil.  Woe  to  that  laud  tliat  'i  ^verned  by 

BcfaUdI 
2nd  Cil.  In  him  there  is  ahope  of  government; 
That  in  his  nonage  council  under  him. 
And  in  his  full  and  ripened  yean  himself, 
No  doubt  shall  then  and  till  then  govern  well. 

lit  CU.  So  stood  the  itatewben  Henry  the  sixth 
Waa  crowned  in  Paris  but  at  nine  months  old. 
3rd  Cit.  Stood  the  itate  tof  no,  no, good  friends, 
God  wot; 
For  then  this  land  was  famously  enriched 
With  politic  grave  counsel:  then  the  kin|f 
Had  virtuous  uncles  to  protect  his  grace. 
lit  Cit.  Why,  so  lialh.tluii  both  by  bis  father 

and  mother. 
Srd  Cit., Belter  it  were  they  all  came  \>y  bis 
fiilher, 
Or  by  hi*  father  there  were  none  at  all ; 
For  emulation  now  who  shall  be  nearest 
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Will  touch  U8  all  too  near,  if  God  prevent  not. 

O  full  of  danger  is  the  Duke  of  Gloster, 

And  the  Queen's  sons  and  brothers  haught  and 

proud : 
And  were  they  to  be  ruled,  and  not  to  nile, 
This  sickly  land  might  solace  as  before. 

Itt  CU.  Come,  come,  we  fear  the  worst:  all 
will  be  well. 

Srd  Cit.  When  clouds  are  seen  wise  men  put 
on  their  cloaks ; 
When  great  leaves  fall  then  winter  is  at  hand; 
When  the  sun  sets  who  doth  not  look  for  night? 
Untimely  storms  make  men  expect  a  dearth. 
All  may  be  well :  but  if  God  sort  it  so, 
'T  is  more  than  we  deserve,  or  I  expect. 

2nd  CU.  Truly  the  hearts  of  men  are  full  of  fear : 
You  cannot  reason  almost  with  a  man 
That  looks  not  heavily  and  full  of  dread. 

Zrd  Cit,  Before  the  days  of  change  still  is  it  so : 
By  a  divine  instinct,  men*s  minds  mistrust 
Ensuing  danger :  as,  by  proof,  we  see 
The  water  swell  before  a  boist'rous  storm. 
But  leave  it  all  to  God. — Whither  away? 

2nd  CU.  Marry,  we  were  sent  for  to  the  justices. 

3rd  CU,  And  so  was  I :  I  '11  bear  you  company. 

{^Exeuni, 


Scene  IV. — The  same,    A  Room  in  the  Palace, 

Enter  the  Archbishop  of  York,  the  young  Duke 
OP  York,  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  the  Duchess 
op  York. 

Arch,  Last  night  I  hear  they  lay  at  Northamp- 
ton: 
At  Stony-Stratford  will  they  be  to-night. 
To-morrow  or  next  day  they  will  be  here. 

Duch,  I  long  with  all  my  heart  to  see  the  prince : 
I  hope  he  is  much  grown  since  last  I  saw  him. 
Q.  Elix,  But  I  hear  no :  they  say  my  son  of 
York 
Hath  almost  overta'en  him  in  his  growth. 
York,  Ay,  mother,  but  I  would  not  have  it  so. 
Duch.  W  hy ,  my  young  cousin  ?  it  is  good  to  grow. 
York,  Grandam,  one  night,  as  we  did  sit  at 
supper, 
My  uncle  Rivers  talked  how  I  did  grow 
More  than  my  brother:  "Ay,"  quoth  my  uncle 

Gloster, 
"  Small  herbs  have  grace,  great  weeds  do  grow 

apace." 
And,  since,  methinks  1  would  not  grow  so  fast, 
Because  sweet  flowers  are  slow,  and  weeds  make 
haste. 
Duch.  'Good  faith,  'good  faith,  the  saying  did 
not  hold 


In  him  that  did  object  the  same  to  thee : 
He  was  the  wretched'st  thing  when  he  was  young, 
So  long  a  g^wing,  and  so  leisurely, 
That  if  his  rule  were  true  he  should  be  gracions. 
Arch,  And  so  no  doubt  he  is,  my  gracioas 

madam. 
Duch.  I  hope  he  is ;  but  yet  let  mothers  doubt. 
York,  Now  by  my  troth,  if  I  had  been  re- 
membered, 
I  could  have  given  my  uncle's  grace  a  flout, 
To  touch  his  growth  nearer  than  he  touched  mine, 
Duch.  How,  my  young  York  T  I  pr'y  thee  let 

me  hear  it. 
York.  Marry,  tliey  say  my  uncle  grew  so  fast 
That  he  could  gnaw  a  crust  at  two  hours  old : 
'T  was  full  two  years  ere  I  could  get  a  tooth. 
Grandam,  this  wotdd  have  been  a  biting  jest 
Duch.  I  pr  y  thee,  pretty  York,  who  told  thee 

this? 
York,  Grandam,  his  nurse. 
Duch.  His  nurse !  why  she  was  dead  ere  tbou 

wast  bom. 
York,  If  't  were  not  she,  I  cannot  tell  who  told 

me. 
Q.  Eliz,  A  parlous  boy : — Go  to,  you  are  too 

shrewd. 
Arch.  Good  madam,  be  not  angry  with  the 

child. 
Q,  EUz,  Pitchers  have  ears. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Arch.  Here  comes  a  messenger:    what  news? 

Meet.  Such  news  my  lord,  as  grieves  me  to 
unfold. 

Q,  Eliz.  How  doth  the  prince  ? 

Mess.  Well,  madam,  and  in  healtli. 

Duch.  What  is  thy  news  ? 

Mess,  Lord  Rivers  and  Lord  Grey  are  sent 
to  Fomfret, 
With  them  Sir  Thomas  Vaughan,  prisoners. 

Duch.  Who  hath  committed  them  ? 

Mess.  The  mighty  dukes, 

Gloster  and  Buckingham. 

Q,  EUz.  For  what  offence  ? 

Mess.  The  sum  of  all  I  can,  I  have  disclosed: 
Why  or  for  what  the  nobles  were  committed 
Is  all  unknown  to  me,  my  gracious  lady. 

Q.  EUz.  Ah  me,  I  see  the  ruin  of  my  house! 
The  tiger  now  hath  seized  the  gentle  hind : 
Insulting  tyranny  begins  to  jut 
Upon  the  innocent  and  awless  throne. 
Welcome  destruction,  blood,  and  massacre  I 
I  see  as  in  a  map  the  end  of  all. 

Duch.  Accursed  and  unquiet  wrangling  days, 
How  many  of  you  have  mine  eyes  beheld  I 
My  husband  lost  his  life  to  get  the  crown ; 
And  often  up  and  down  my  sons  were  tost, 
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For  me  lo  joy  and  weep  their  gtin  and  Ion ; 
And  being  *etted,  and  domei^e  broils 
Clean  overblown,  tbemwlvci,  the  Conqueron, 
If  tie  war  upon  themielTei :  brother  to  brotlier, 
Mood  to  blood,  «df  againat  lelf. — O  prtpoiterout 
And  Iranlic  outrage,  end  tbj  damned  ipleen  ; 
Or  let  me  die,  to  look  on  death  no  more .' 
Q.  Eiia.  Come,   come,  my  boj;   we  will  to 
sanctuary. — 
Madam,  farewell. 


Daek.  Stay,  I  will  go  with  you. 

Q.  El'n.  You  have  no  cuuie. 

Areh.  My  gracious  lady,  go, 

[TofAeQuaaH. 
And  Ihitlier  bear  your  treasure  and  your  good*. 
For  my  part  I  'II  resign  unto  your  grace 
The  seal  1  keep :  and  so  betide  to  me 
As  well  I  lender  you  and  all  of  yours  I 
Come,  1  'II  conduct  you  to  the  sanctuary. 

[ExnnU. 


Scene  I. — London.     A  Strttt. 

Tht  Irumpeti  touad.      Enter   the   Fkimce   or 

WjtLEs,   Gloster,   BucamoHAU,   Cibdihal 

BouacBiEB,  and  olbtrt. 

Btk.  Welcome,  sweet  prince,  to  London;  lo 
your  chamber. 

GUi.  Welcome,  dear  cousin,  my  thoughU'  so- 
vereign ; 
The  weary  way  hath  made  you  melancholy. 

ProKt.  No,  uncle ;  but  our  crosses  on  tlie  way 
Haie  made  it  tedious,  wearisome,  and  lieavy  : 
I  want  more  uncles  here  to  welcome  me. 


Glo.  Sweetprince,  the  tintainted  virtue  of  your 

years 
Hath  not  yet  dived  into  the  world's  deceit : 
No  more  can  you  distinguish  of  a  man 
Than  of  his  outward  show :  wliicb,  God  heknows, 
Seldom  or  never  jump eth  with  the  heart 
Those  uncles  which  you  wont  were  dangerou* : 
Your  grace  attended  to  their  sugared  words, 
But  looked  not  on  tlie  poison  of  their  hearts. 
God  keep  you  from  them,  and  from  such  false 

friends  I 
Prince.  God  keep  me  from  false  friends  1  but 
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Gh.  My  lord,  the  mayor  of  London  comes  to 
greet  you. 

Enter  the  Lord  Mayor  and  hit  Train. 

May,  God  bless  your  grace  with  health  and 

happy  days ! 
Prince,  I  thank  you,  good  my  lord :  and  thank 
you  all. —  [^Exeunt  Mayor,  4'<^. 

I  thought  my  mother  and  my  brother  York 
Would  long  ere  this  have  met  us  on  the  way : 
Fie,  what  a  slug  is  Hastings,  that  he  comes  not 
To  tell  us  whether  they  will  come  or  no. 

Enter  Hastings. 

Buck.  And  in  good  time  here  comes  the  sweat- 
ing lord. 

Prince.  Welcome,  my  lord :  what,  will  our 
mother  come  ? 

Hast,  On  what  occasion,  God  he  knows,  not  I, 
The  Queen  your  mother  and  your  brother  York 
Have  taken  sanctuary.     The  tender  prince 
Would  fain  have  come  with  me  to  meet  your  grace, 
fiut  by  his  mother  was  perforce  withheld. 

Buck,  Fie ;  what  an  indirect  and  peevish  course 
Is  this  of  hers ! — Lord  cardinal,  will  your  grace 
Persuade  the  Queen  to  send  the  Duke  of  York 
Unto  his  princely  brother  presently  ? 
If  she  deny, — Lord  Hastings,  go  with  him, 
Ajid  from  her  jealous  arms  pluck  him  perforce. 

Card,  My  lord  of  Buckingham,  if  my  weak 
oratory 
Can  from  his  mother  win  the  Duke  of  York, 
Anon  expect  him  here :  but  if  she  be  obdurate 
To  mild  entreaties,  God  in  heaven  forbid 
We  should  infringe  the  holy  privilege 
Of  blessed  sanctuary !     Not  for  all  this  land 
Would  I  be  guilty  of  so  deep  a  sin. 

Buck,  You  are  too  senseless-obstinate,  my  lord, 
Too  ceremonious  and  traditional : 
Weigh  it  but  with  the  grossness  of  this  age, 
You  break  not  sanctuary  in  seizing  him. 
The  benefit  thereof  is  always  granted 
To  those  whose  dealings  have  deserved  the  place. 
And  those  who  have  the  wit  to  claim  the  place 
This  prince  hath  neither  claimed  it  nor  deserved  it 
And  therefore,  in  mine  opinion,  cannot  have  it 
Then,  taking  him  from  thence  that  is  not  there. 
You  break  no  privilege  nor  charter  there. 
Oft  have  I  heard  of  sanctuary  men  ; 
But  sanctuary  children  ne'er  till  now. 

Card.  My  lord,  you  shall  o*errule  my  mind  for 
once. — 
Come  on,  Lord  Hastings,  will  you  go  with  me  f 

Hatt,  1  go,  my  lord. 

Prince,    Good  lords,    make   all   the    speedy 
haste  you  may. 

lExewU  Cardinal  and  Hastings. 


Say,  uncle  Gloster,  if  our  brother  come. 
Where  shall  we  sojourn  till  our  coronation? 

Olo,  Whete  it  seems  best  unto  your  royal  self. 
If  I  may  counsel  you,  some  day  or  two 
Your  highness  shall  repose  you  at  the  Tower: 
Then  where  you  please,  and  shall  be  thought  most 

fit 
For  your  best  health  and  recreation. 

Prince,  I  do  not  like  the  Tower,  of  any  place. 
Did  Julius  Caesar  build  that  place,  my  lord? 

Oio,  He  did,  my  gracious  lord,  begin  that  place; 
Which  since  succeeding  ages  have  re-edified. 

Prince,  Is  it  upon  record ;  or  else  reported 
Successively  from  age  to  age  he  bmlt  itt 

Buck.  Upon  record,  my  gracious  lord. 

Prince.  But  say,  my  lord,  it  were  not  re- 
gistered; 
Methinks  the  truth  should  live  from  age  to  age, 
As  't  were  retailed  to  all  posterity, 
£ven  to  the  general  all-ending  day. 

Gh.  So  wise  so  young,  they  say,  do  ne'er  Hts 
long.  I  Aside, 

Prince.  What  say  you,  uncle? 

Qlo,  I  say,  without  char&ctera,   fame  Utcs 
long.— 
Thus,  like  the  formal  vice  iniquity, 
I  moralise  two  meanings  in  one  word.     [^Jtide, 

Prince,  That  Julius  Ceesar  was  a  famous  man : 
With  what  his  valour  did  enrich  his  wit, 
His  wit  set  down  to  make  his  valour  live. 
Death  makes  no  conquest  of  this  conqueror; 
For  now  he  lives  in  fame,  though  not  in  life. — 
I  '11  tell  you  what,  my  cousin  Buckingham : 

Buck,  What,  my  gracious  lord  ? 

Prince,  An  if  I  live  until  I  be  a  man, 
I  '11  win  our  ancient  right  in  France  again. 
Or  die  a  soldier  as  I  lived  a  king. 

Gh.  Short  summers  lightly  have  a  forward 
spring.  [Asidt. 

Enter  York,  Hastings,  and  the  Cardinal. 

Buck.  Now,  in  good  time,  here  comes  the 
Duke  of  York. 

Prince.   Richard   of  York!    how   fares  our 
loving  brother? 

York.  Well,  my  dread  lord ;  so  must  I  call 
you  now. 

Prince,  Ay,  brother;  to  our  grief,  as  it  is  youn. 
Too  late  he  died  that  might  have  kept  that  title, 
Which  by  his  death  hath  lost  much  majesty. 

Gh.  How  fares  our  cousin,  noble  lord  of  York? 

York.  1  thank  you,  gentle  uncle.    O  my  lord, 
You  said  that  idle  weeds  are  fast  in  growdi : 
The  prince  my  brother  hath  outgrown  me  far. 

Gh,  He  hath,  my  lord. 

York,  And  tlierefore  is  he  idle? 

Gh.  O  my  fair  cousin,  I  must  not  say  so. 
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Y«rk.  Then  uhe  more  bebolden  to  you  than  I. 

Gh.  He  maj  commuid  me  u  my  Kvercign ; 
But  yon  bave  power  in  me  m  in  a  kintman. 

York.  I  pny  yon,  uncle,  give  me  tliii  dagger. 

GU.  My  dagger,  little  couiinf  with  all  my 
heart. 

Priaet.  A  IwgBar,  brother! 

York,  or  my  Icind  uncle,  that  I  know  will 
give: 
And  bong  but  a  toy,  which  ii  no  grief  to  give. 

Glo.  A  greater  gift  than  that  I  'II  give  my 

York.  A  greater  pft!  Othat'itheiword  toit? 
^'■>'  Ay,  gentle  eouun,  were  it  light  enoagh. 
York,  O  then,  I  see,  you  II  part  but  with  light 
gifta. 
In  wdghtier  thing*  yon  11  lay  a  beggar  nay. 
Glo.  It  ii  too  weighty  for  your  grace  to  wear. 
Y»t.  I  wrigh  it  lightly,  were  it  heaTier. 


York.  I  would,  that  I  might  thank  you  at  you 

call  me. 
aio.  Howf 
York.  Little. 
Prinet.  My  lord  rf  York,  wUl  itill  be  croH  in 

talk; 
Uncle,  your  grace  knowi  how  to  bear  with  him. 
York.  Tou  mean  to  bear  me,  not  to  bear  with 

Uncle,  my  brother  mocks  both  you  and  me : 
Because  that  I  am  little,  like  an  ape, 
He  think*   tliat  you   should  bear  me  on  your 
ihoulderi. 
Back.    With  what  a  iharp-prorided  wit  he 

To  mitigate  the  icom  he  gives  hli  uncle, 
He  prettily  and  aptly  taunts  himself. 
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So  cunning  and  so  young  is  wonderful. 

Glo.  My  lord,  will 't  please  you  pass  along  ? 
Myself  and  my  good  cousin  Buckingham 
Will  to  your  mother ;  to  entreat  of  her 
To  meet  you  at  tlie  Tower,  and  welcome  you. 
York.  What,  will  you  go  unto  the  Tower,  my 
lord? 

Prince,  My  lord  protector  needs  will  have  it  so. 

York.  I  shall  not  sleep  in  quiet  at  the  Tower. 

Gh.  Why,  sir,  what  should  you  fear? 

York.  Marry,  my  uncle  Clarence'  angry  ghost : 
My  grandam  told  me  he  was  murdered  there. 

Prince.  I  fear  no  uncles  dead. 

Glo.  Nor  none  that  live,  I  hope. 

Prince.  An  if  they  live,  I  hope  I  need  not  fear. 
But  come,  my  lord ;  and  with  a  heavy  heart, 
Thinking  on  them,  go  I  unto  the  Tower. 

[^Exeunt  Prince,  York,  Hastings,  Car- 
dinal, and  Attendants. 

Buck.  Think  you,  my  lord,  this  little  prating 
York 
Was  not  incensed  hy  his  subtle  mother 
To  taunt  and  scorn  you  thus  opprobriously  ? 

Glo.  No  doubt,  no  doubt.  O  'tis  a  parlous  boy : 
Bold,  quick,  ingenious,  forward,  capable : 
He 's  all  the  mother's  from  the  top  to  toe. 

Buck.  Well,  let  them  rest. — 
Come  hither,  Catesby  :  thou  art  sworn 
As  deeply  to  effect  what  we  intend, 
As  closely  to  conceal  what  we  impart. 
Thou  know'st  our  reasons  urged  upon  the  way : — 
What  think'st  thou ;  is  it  not  an  easy  matter 
To  make  William,  Lord  Hastings,  of  our  mind, 
For  the  instalment  of  this  noble  duke 
In  the  seat  royal  of  this  famous  isle? 

Gate.  He  for  his  father's  sake  so  loves  the 
prince, 
Tliat  he  will  not  be  won  to  aught  against  him. 
'   Buck.  What  think'st  thou,  then,  of  Stanley ; 
will  not  he  ? 

Gate.  He  will  do  all  in  all  as  Hastings  doth. 

Buck.  Well  then,  no  more  but  this:  —  Go, 
gentle  Catesby, 
And,  as  it  were  far  off,  sound  thou  Lord  Hast- 
ings 
How  he  doth  stand  affected  to  our  purpose ; 
And  summon  him  to-morrow  to  the  Tower. 
To  sit  about  the  coronation. 
If  thou  dost  find  him  tractable  to  us, 
Encourage  him,  and  tell  him  all  our  reasons : 
If  he  be  leaden,  icy,  cold,  unwilling. 
Be  thou  so  too ;  and  so  break  off  the  talk. 
And  give  us  notice  of  his  inclination  : 
For  we  to-morrow  hold  divided  councils. 
Wherein  thyself  shalt  highly  be  employed. 

Gh.  Commend  me  to  Lord  William :  tell  him, 
Catesby, 


His  ancient  knot  of  dangerous  adversaries 
To-morrow  are  let  blood  at  Pomfret  Castle : 
And  bid  my  friend,  for  joy  of  this  good  news^ 
Give  Mistress  Shore  one  gentle  kiss  the  more. 
Buck.  Good  Catesby,  go :  effect  this  business 

soundly. 
Gate.  My  good  lords  both,  with  all  the  heed  I 

can. 
Glo.  Shall  we  hear  from  you,  Catesby,  ere  we 

sleep  ? 
Gate.  You  shall,  my  lord. 
Glo.  At  Crosby-place,  there  shall  you  find  us 
both.  lExil  Catesbt. 

Buck.  Now,  my  lord,  what  shall  we  do  if  we 
perceive 
Lord  Hastings  will  not  yield  to  our  complots  ? 
Gh.  Chop  off  his  head,  man :  somewhat  we 
will  do. 
And  look,  when  I  am  king  claim  thou  of  me 
The  earldom  of  Hereford,  and  all  the  moveables 
Whereof  the  king  my  brother  was  possessed. ' 
Buck.  I  '11  claim  that  promise  at  your  grace's 

hand. 
Gh.  And  look  to  have  it  yielded  with  all 
kindness. 
Come,  let  us  sup  betimes ;  that  afterwards 
We  may  digest  our  complots  in  some  form. 

lExetaU. 


Scene  II. — Before  Lord  Hastings*  House. 


[^Knoeking. 


Enter  a  Messenger. 

Meu.  My  lord,  my  lord, — 
Hast.  IWithin.}  Who  knocks? 
Mess.  One  from  Lord  Stanley. 
Hast.  [IfiMm.]  What  is 't  o'clock? 
Meu.  Upon  the  stroke  of  four. 

Enter  Hastings. 

Host.  Cannot  thy  master  sleep  these  tedious 
nighU  ? 

Meet.  So  it  should  seem  by  that  I  have  to  say. 
First,  he  commends  him  to  your  uoble  lordship. 

Ha$t.  And  then, — 

Mess.  And  then  he  sends  you  word,  he  dreamt 
To-night  the  boar  had  ras^d  off  his  helm : 
Besides,  he  says,  there  are  two  councils  held ; 
And  that  may  be  determined  at  the  one 
Which  may  make  you  and  hira  to  rue  at  the  other. 
Therefore  he  sends  to  know  your  lordship's 

pleasure, 
If  presently  you  will  take  horse  with  him, 
And  with  all  speed  post  withliim  toward  tlie  north, 
To  shun  the  danger  that  his  soul  divines. 

Hatt.  Go,  fellow,  go,  return  unto  thy  lord  : 
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Bid  Ilim  not  fear  the  separated  councils. 
His  honour  and  myself  are  at  the  one, 
And  at  the  other  is  my  good  friend  Catesby : 
Wbere  nothing  can  proceed  that  toucheth  us 
Whereof  I  shall  not  have  intelligence. 
Tell  him  his  fears  are  shallow,  wanting  instance : 
And  for  his  dreams,  I  wonder  he  's  so  fond 
To  trust  the  mockery  of  unquiet  slumbers. 
To  fly  the  boar  before  the  boar  pursues. 
Were  to  incense  the  boar  to  follow  us, 
And  make  pursuit  where  he  did  mean  no  chase. 
Go,  bid  thy  master  rise  and  come  to  me ; 
And  we  will  both  together  to  the  Tower,' 
Where  he  shall  see  the  boar  will  use  us  kindly. 
Me$9,  I  '11  go,  my  lord,  and  tell  him  what  you 
say.  \^Exit. 

Enter  Catesbt. 

Cate,  Many  good  morrows  to  my  noble  lord  I 
H<ut,  Good  morrow,  Catesby  ;  you  are  early 
stirring : 
What  news,  what  news,  in  this  our  tottering  state? 
Cote.  It  ia  a  reeling  world,  indeed,  my  lord ; 
And  I  believe  will  never  stand  upright 
Till  Richard  wear  the  garland  of  the  realm. 
H<ut,  Howl    wear  the  garland!    dost  thou 

mean  tlie  crown  ? 
Cate.  Ay,  my  good  lord. 
Host.  I  '11  have  this  crown  of  mine  cut  from 
my  shoulders. 
Before  I  '11  see  the  crown  so  foul  misplaced. 
But  canst  thou  guess  that  he  doth  aim  at  it? 
Cate.  Ay,  on  my  life ;  and  hopes  to  find  you 
forward 
Upon  his  party,  for  the  gain  thereof : 
And  thereupon  he  sends  you  this  good  news, 
That  this  same  very  day  your  enemies. 
The  kindred  of  the  Queen,  must  die  at  Pomfret. 
HatU  Indeed  I  am  no  mourner  for  that  news. 
Because  they  have  been  still  my  adversaries  : 
But  that  I  'U  give  my  voice  on  Richard's  side. 
To  bar  my  master's  heirs  in  true  descent, 
God  knows  I  will  not  do  it,  to  the  death. 
Cuie,  God  keep  your  lordship  in  that  gracious 

mind  I 
Hatt.  But  I  shall  laugh  at  this  a  twelvemonth 
hence, 
That  they  who  brought  me  in  my  master's  hate 
I  live  to  look  upon  their  tragedy. 
Well,  Catesby,  ere  a  fortnight  make  me  older, 
I  '11  send  some  packing  that  yet  think  not  on 't 
CaU,  -T  is  a  vile  thing  to  die,  my  gracious  lord. 
When  men  are  unprepared  and  look  not  for  it. 
Hatt,  O  monstrous,  monstrous!  and  so  falls 
it  out 
With  Rivers,  Vaughan,  Grey :  and  so  't  will  do 
With  some  men  else,  who  think  themselves  as  safe 


As  thou  and  I ;  who,  as  thou  know'st,  are  dear 
To  princely  Richard  and  to  Buckingham. 

Cate.  The  princes  both  make  high  account  of 
you: — 
For  they  account  his  head  upon  the  bridge. 

lAtide. 
Ha*t,  I  know  they  do ;  and  I  have  well  de- 
served it. 

Enter  Stanley. 

Come  on,  come  on;  where  is  your  boar-spear, 

man? 
Fear  you  the  boar,  and  go  so  unprovided  7 
Stan,    My  lord,   good    morrow;    and  good 

morrow,  Catesby. — 
You  may  jest  on,  but  by  the  holy  rood 
I  do  not  like  these  several  councils,  I. 

Host.  My  lord,  I  hold  my  life  as  dear  as  yours  ; 
And  never  in  my  life,  I  do  protest. 
Was  it  more  precious  to  me  than  't  is  now. 
Think  you,  but  that  1  know  our  state  secure, 
1  would  be  so  triumphant  as  I  am? 
Stan,  The  lords  at  Pomfret,  when  they  rode 

from  London, 
Were  jocund,  and  supposed  their  states  were 

sure; 
And  they  indeed  had  no  cause  to  mistrust : 
But  yet  you  see  how  soon  the  day  o'ercast. 
This  sudden  stab  of  rancour  I  misdoubt : 
Pray  God,  I  say,  I  prove  a  needless  coward ! 
What,  shall  we  toward  the  tower?  the  day  is 

spent. 
Hoit.  Come  come,  have  with  you. — Wot  you 

what,  my  lord? 
To-day  the  lords  you  talk  of  are  beheaded. 
Stan,  They  for  their  truth  might  better  wear 

their  heads. 
Than  some  which  have  accused  them  wear  their 

hats. 
But  come,  my  lord,  let 's  away. 

Enter  a  Pursuivant. 

Hcut,  Go  on  before ;  I  'U  talk  with  this  good 

fellow.  [Exeunt  Stanley  and  Catesby. 

How  now,  sirrah ;  how  goes  the  world  with  thee? 

Pun,  The  better  that  your  lordship  please  to 

ask. 
Hait,  I  tell  thee,  man,  'tis  better  with  me  now 
Than  when  thou  met'st  me  last  where  now  we 

meet. 
Then  was  I  going  prisoner  to  the  Tower, 
By  the  suggestion  of  the  Queen's  allies : 
But  now  I  tell  thee  (keep  it  to  thyself) 
This  day  those  enemies  are  put  to  death. 
And  I  in  better  state  than  ere  I  was. 

Pur»,  God  hold  it,  to  your  honour's  good  con- 
tent! 
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Hatt,  Gramercy,  fellow:    there,  drink  that 

for  me.  [^fhrotoing  him  hit  purse. 

Purt,  I  thank  your  honour.  [Exit  Pursuivant 

Enter  a  Priest. 

Pr,  Well  met,  my  lord;    I  am  glad  to  see 

your  honour. 
Host.  I  thank  thee,  good  Sir  John,  with  all 
my  heart. 
I  am  in  your  deht  for  your  last  exercise : 
Come  the  next  sahbath  and  I  will  content  you. 
Pr,  I  '11  wait  upon  your  lordship. 

Enter  Buckinqham. 

Buck.  What,  talking  with  a  priest,  lord  cham- 
berlain t 
Your  friends  at  Pomfret  they  do  need  the  priest : 
Your  honour  hath  no  shriving  work  in  hand. 
Haet.  'Good  faith,  and  when  I  met  this  holy 
man 
The  men  you  talk  of  came  into  my  mind. 
What,  go  you  toward  the  Tower  ? 

Buck.  I  do,  my  lord ;  but  long  I  cannot  stay 
there : 
I  shall  return  before  your  lordship  thence. 
Hoit.  Nay,  like  enough,  for  I  stay  dinner  there. 
Buck.  And  supper  too,  although  thou  know'st 
it  not.  \_Aiide. 

Come,  will  you  go  7 
Hait»  I  '11  wait  upon  your  lordship. 


Scene  III. — Pomfret     Before  the  CastU. 

Enter  Ratcliff,  with  a  Guard,  conducting  Rivers, 
Gret,  and  Vaughan,  to  execution. 

Bat,  Come,  bring  forth  the  prisoners. 

Biv.  Sir  Richard  Ratcliff,  let  me  tell  thee  this : 
To-day  shalt  thou  behold  a  subject  die 
For  truth,  for  duty,  and  for  loyalty. 

Orey.  God  keep  the  prince  from  all  the  pack 
of  you ! 
A  knot  you  are  of  damned  bloodsuckers. 

Faugh.  You  live  that  shall  cry  woe  for  this 
hereafter. 

Bat,  Despatch :  the  limit  of  your  lives  is  out 

Biv.  O  Pomfret,  Pomfret!  0  thoubloody prison. 
Fatal  and  ominous  to  noble  peers ! 
Within  the  guilty  closure  of  thy  walls 
Richard  the  second  here  was  hacked  to  death  : 
And,  for  more  slander  to  thy  dismal  seat. 
We  give  thee  jip  our  guOtless  blood  to  drink. 

Greg.  Now  Margaret's  curse  is  fallen  upon 
our  heads, 
When  she  exclaimed  on  Hastings,  you,  and  I, 
For  standing  by  when  Richard  stabbed  her  son. 


Biv.  Then  cursed  she  Hastings ;  then  cuned 
she  Buckingham ; 
Then  cursed  she  Richard :— O  remember,  Gol, 
To  hear  her  prayers  for  them,  as  now  for  us! 
And  for  my  sister  and  her  princely  sons, 
Be  satisfied,  dear  God,  with  our  true  bloods, 
Which,  as  thou  know'st,  unjustly  must  be  s{nlt! 
Bat.  Make  haste ;  the  hour  of  death  is  ex- 
piate. 
Biv,  Come,  Grey,  come,  Vaughan,  let  us  here 
embrace : 
Farewell,  until  we  meet  again  in  heaven. 

lExemU. 


Scene  IV.— London.     A  Boom  m  the  Tower. 

Buckingham,  Stanley,  Hastings,  the  BisBor 
OF  Elt,  Catesbt,  Lovel,  and  others,  sitting  at 
a  table :  Officers  cf  the  Council  attending. 

Hast,  Now,  noble  peers,  the  cause  why  we 
are  met 
Is,  to  determine  of  the  coronation : 
In  God's  name  speak,  when  is  the  royal  day? 
Buck,    Are  all  things  ready  for  that  roysl 

timef 
Stan,  They  are ;  and  wants  but  nominatioD. 
Ely,  To  morrow,  then,  I  judge  a  happy  day. 
Buck,  Who  knows  the  lord  protector's  mind 
herein: 
Who  is  most  inward  with  the  noble  duke  ? 
Ely,  Your  grace,  we  think,  should  soonest 

know  his  mind. 
Buck.  We  know  each  other's  faces :  for  our 
hearts, 
He  knows  no  more  of  mine  than  I  of  yours; 
Nor  I  of  his,  my  lord,  than  you  of  mine- 
Lord  Hastings,  you  and  he  are  near  in  love. 
HaMt,  I  thank  his  grace ;  I  know  he  loves  me 
well: 
But  for  his  purpose  in  the  coronation, 
I  have  not  sounded  him,  nor  he  delivered 
His  gracious  pleasure  any  way  therein. 
But  you,  my  noble  lord,  may  name  the  time ; 
And  in  the  duke's  behalf  I  '11  give  my  voice, 
Which  I  presume  he  'U  take  in  gentle  part 

Enter  Glostbr. 

Ely.  In  happy  time  here  comes  the  dnke  hioH 

self. 
Glo,  My  noble  lords  and  cousins  all,  good 
morrow : 
I  have  been  long  a  sleeper ;  but  I  trust 
My  absence  doth  neglect  no  great  design 
Which  by  my  presence  might  have  been  con- 
cluded. 
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Buck.  Had  'you  not  come  upon  your  cue,  my 
Iwd, 
William,  LordHaatingSyhad  pronounced  your  part 
(I  mean  your  voice)  for  crowning  of  the  King. 
Oio,  Than  my  Lord  Hastings  no  man  might 
be  bolder : 
Hit  lordship  knows  me  well,  and  loves  me  well.— 
My  lord  of  Ely,  when  I  was  last  in  Holborn 
I  saw  good  strawberries  in  your  garden  there : 
I  do  beseech  you  send  for  some  of  them. 
J?/y.  Marry  and  will,  my  lord,  with  all  my 
heart.  lExU  Ely. 

Glo,  Cousin  of  Buckingham,  a  word  with  you. 

[^Takes  him  aside, 
Catesby  hath  sounded  Hastings  in  our  business ; 
And  finds  the  testy  gentleman  so  hot, 
That  he  wOi  lose  his  head  ere  give  consent 
His  master's  child,  as  worshipfully  he  terms  it. 
Shall  lose  the  royalty  of  England's  throne. 
Bitek,  Withdraw  yourself  awhile ;  1 11  go  with 
you. 
[^ExemU  Olostkr  and  Buckingham. 
StafL  We  have  not  yet  set  down  this  day  of 
triumph. 
To-morrow,  in  my  judgment,  is  too  sudden  : 
For  I  myself  am  not  so  well  provided 
Aa  else  I  would  be,  were  the  day  prolonged. 

Re-enter  the  Bishop  of  Elt. 

Ely,  Where  is  my  lord  protector  ?     I  have 
sent  for  these  strawberries. 

Hatt,  His  grace  looks  cheerfully  and  smooth 
this  morning : 
There 's  some  conceit  or  other  likes  him  well, 
When  he  doth  bid  good  morrow  with  such  spirit 
I  think  there's  ne'er  a  man  in  Christendom 
Can  lesser  hide  his  love  or  hate  than  he : 
For  by  his  face  straight  shall  you  know  his  heart 

Stan,  What  of  his  heart  perceive  you  in  his  face. 
By  any  likelihood  he  shewed  to-day  f 

Hast,   Marry  that  with  no  man  here  he  is 
offended : 
For  were  he,  he  had  shewn  it  in  his  looks. 

Re-enter  Glostbr  and  Buckingham. 

Glo,  I  pray  you  all,  tell  me  what  they  deserve 
That  do  conspire  my  death  with  devilish  plots 
Of  damned  witchcraft ;  and  that  have  prevailed 
Upon  my  body  with  their  hellish  charms  ? 

Host,  The  tender  love  I  bear  your  grace,  my  lord. 
Makes  me  most  forward  in  this  noble  presence 
To  doom  the  offenders : — whosoe'er  they  be, 
I  say,  my  lord,  they  have  deserved  death. 

Glo.  'Then  be  your  eyes  the  witness  of  their  evil. 
Look  how  I  am  bewitched :  behold  mine  arm 
Is,  like  a  blasted  sapling,  withered  up : 
And  this  is  Edward's  wife,  that  monstrous  witch, 


Consorted  with  that  harlot,  strumpet  Shore, 
That  by  their  witchcraft  thus  have  marked  me. 
Haat,  If  they  have  done  ,this  deed,  my  noble 

lord, — 
Qlo.  If !  thou  protector  of  this  damned  strum- 
pet; 
Talk'st  thou  to  me  of  ifs?— Thou  art  a  traitor  :^ 
Off  with  his  head : — now,  by  saint  Paul  I  swear, 
I  will  not  dine  until  I  see  the  same. — 
Level  and  Catesby,  look  that  it  be  done : 
The  rest  that  love  me,  rise  and  follow  me. 

\_Exeynt  Council,  toith  Gloster  and 
Buckingham. 
Ha$t.  Woe,  woe,  for  England  I  not  a  whit  for 
me; 
For  I,  too  fond,  might  have  prevented  this : 
Stanley  did  dream  the  boar  did  rase  his  helm ; 
But  I  disdained  it,  and  did  scorn  to  fly. 
Three  times  to-day  my  footcloth  horse  did  stumble. 
And  startled  when  he  looked  upon  the  Tower, 
As  loath  to  bear  me  to  the  slaughter-house. 

0  now  I  want  the  priest  that  spake  to  me : 

1  now  repent  I  told  the  pursuivant, 
As  too  triumphing,  how  mine  enemies 
To-day  at  Pomfret  bloodily  were  butchered, 
And  I  myself  secure  in  grace  and  favour. 

0  Margaret,  Margaret,  now  thy  heavy  curse 
Is  lighted  on  poor  Hastings'  wretched  head. 

Cote.  Despatch,  my  lord ;  the  duke  would  be 
at  dinner: 
Make  a  short  shrift ;  he  pongs  to  see  your  head. 

Haet,  O  momentary  grace  of  mortal  men, 
Which  we  more  hunt  for  than  the  grace  of  God  I 
Who  builds  his  hope  in  air  of  your  fair  looks, 
Lives  like  a  drunken  sailor  on  a  mast ; 
Ready,  with  every  nod,  to  tumble  down 
Into  the  fatal  bowels  of  the  deep. 

Lov,  Come,  come,  despatch :   't  is  bootless  to 
exclaim. 

Haet.  O  bloody  Richard  I^Miserable  England ! 

1  prophesy  the  fearful'st  time  to  thee 

That  ever  wretched  age  hath  looked  upon. — 
Come,  lead  me  to  the  block ;  bear  him  my  head: 
They  smile  at  me  who  shortly  shall  be  dead. 

[ExeunU 


Scene  V. — The  eame.     The  Tower  walU, 

Enter  Glostbr  aniBucKiNOH  am,  in  ruety  armour ^ 
marvelloui  iUrfawmred, 

Glo.  Come,  cousin,  canst  thou  quake  and  change 
thy  colour ; 
Murder  thy  breath  in  middle  of  a  word. 
And  then  again  begin,  and  stop  again. 
As  if  thou  wert  distraught  and  mad  with  terror  7 
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Buck,  Tut,  I  can  counterfeit  the  deep  tragedian : 
Speak,  and  look  back,  and  pry  on  every  side, 
Tremble  and  start  at  wagging  of  a  straw, 
Intending  deep  suspicion :  ghastly  looks 
Are  at  my  service,  like  enforced  smiles ; 
And  both  are  ready  in  their  offices 
At  any  time,  to  grace  my  stratagems. 
But  what,  is  Catesby  gone  ? 

Glo.  He  is: — and  see,  he  brings  the  mayor 
along. 

Enter  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Catesby. 

Buck.  Let  me  alone  to  entertain  him. — Lord 

mayor, — 
Glo.  Look  to  the  drawbridge  there. 
Buck.  Hark !  a  drum. 
Glo.  Catesby,  overlook  the  walls. 
Buck.  Lord  mayor,  the  reason  we  have  sent 

for  you, — 
Glo.  Lookback;  defend  thee;  here  are  enemies. 
Buck.  God  and  our  innocence  defend  and 

guard  us ! 

Enter  Lovel    and  Ratclipf,    with   Hastings* 

head. 

Glo.  Be  patient;  they  are  friends:    Ratcliff 
and  Lovel. 

Lov.  Here  is  the  head  of  that  ignoble  traitor, 
The  dangerous  and  unsuspected  Hastings. 

Glo.  So  dear  I  loved  the  man  that  I  must  weep. 
I  took  him  for  the  plainest  harmless  creature, 
That  breathed  upon  the  earth  a  Christian  : 
Made  him  my  book,  wherein  my  soul  recorded 
The  history  of  all  her  secret  thoughts. 
So  smooth  he  daubed  his  vice  with  shew  of  virtue, 
That,  his  apparent  open  guilt  omitted 
(I  mean  his  conversation  with  Shore's  wife), 
He  lived  from  all  attainder  of  suspect. 

Buck.  Well,  well,  he  was  the  covert*st  sheltered 
traitor 
That  ever  lived. — Look  you,  my  lord  mayor, 
Would  you  imagine  or  almost  believe 
(Were 't  not  that  by  great  preservation 
We  live  to  tell  it  you),  the  subtle  traitor 
This  day  had  plotted,  in  the  council-house, 
To  murder  me  and  my  good  lord  of  Gloster  ? 

May.  What!  had  he  so? 

Glo.  What!   think  you  we  are  Turks  or  in- 
fidels? 
Or  that  we  would,  against  the  form  of  law. 
Proceed  thus  rashly  in  the  villain's  death, 
But  that  the  extreme  peril  of  the  case. 
The  peace  of  England  and  our  persons'  safety. 
Enforced  us  to  this  execution  ? 

May.  Now  fair  befal  you!   he  deserved  his 
death : 
And  your  good  graces  both  have  well  proceeded, 


To  warn  false  traitors  from  the  like  attempts. 
I  never  looked  for  better  at  his  handm. 
After  he  once  fell  in  with  Mistress  Shore. 

Buck.  Yet  had  we  not  determined  he  should  die 
Until  your  lordship  came  to  see  his  end ; 
Which  now  the  loving  haste  of  these  our  friends, 
Somewhat  against  our  meaning,  hatli  prevented: 
Because,  my  lord,  we  would  have  had  you  heard 
The  traitor  speak,  and  timorously  confess 
The  manner  and  the  purpose  of  his  treasons: 
That  you  might  well  have  signified  the  same 
Unto  the  citizens,  who  haply  may 

,    Misconstrue  us  in  him,  and  wail  his  death. 

I       May.  But,  my  good  lord,  your  grace's  word 

I  shall  serve 

As  well  as  I  had  seen  and  heard  him  speak  : 
And  do  not  doubt,  right  noble  princes  both, 
But  I  '11  acquaint  our  duteous  citizens 
With  all  your  just  proceedings  in  tliis  case. 
Gh,  And  to  that  end  we  wished  your  lordship 
here, 
To  avoid  the  censures  of  the  carping  world. 

Buck.  But  since  you  came  too  late  of  our  intent, 
Yet  witness  what  you  hear  we  did  intend  : 
And  so,  my  good  lord  mayor,  we  bid  farewell. 

[Exit  Lord  Mayor. 
Glo.  Go,  after,  after,  cousin  Buckingham. 
The  mayor  towards  Guildhall  hies  him  in  all  post : 
There,  at  your  meetest  vantage  of  the  time, 
Infer  the  bastardy  of  Edward's  children. 
Tell  them  how  Edward  put  to  death  a  citiien, 
Only  for  saying  he  would  make  his  son 
Heir  to  the  crown :  meaning  indeed  his  house, 
Which  by  the  sign  thereof  was  termed  so. 
Moreover,  urge  his  hateful  luxury. 
And  bestial  appetite  in  change  of  lust: 
Which  stretched  unto  their  ser^'ants,  daughters, 

wives, 
Even  where  his  raging  eye  or  savage  heart, 
Without  control,  listed  to  make  bis  prey. 
Nay,  for  a  need,  thus  far  come  near  my  person : 
Tell  them,  when  that  my  mother  went  with  child 
Of  that  insatiate  Edward,  noble  York, 
My  princely  father,  then  had  wars  in  France ; 
And,  by  just  computation  of  the  time, 
Found  that  the  issue  was  not  his  begot : 
Which  well  appeared  in  his  lineaments. 
Being  nothing  like  the  noble  duke  my  father. 
Yet  touch  this  sparingly,  as  *t  were  far  off: 
Because,  my  lord,  you  know  my  mother  lives. 

Buck.  Doubt  not,  my  lord.    I'll  play  the  orator 
As  if  the  golden  fee  for  which  I  plead 
Were  for  myself:  and  so,  my  lord,  adien. 
Glo.  If  you  thrive  well,  bring  them  to  Bsj- 
nard's  castle ; 
Where  you  shall  find  me  well  accompanied 
With  reverend  fathers  and  well-leamM  bishops. 
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Buck.  I  go ;  and  towards  three  or  four  o'clock 
Look  for  the  news  that  the  Guildhall  affords. 

lExit  BUCKINOHAM. 

Glo,  Go,  Lovel,  with  all  speed  to  Doctor  Shaw ; — 
Go  thou  (to  Catesby)  to  friar  Penker : — hid 

them  both 
Meet  me,  within  this  hour,  at  Baynard's  castle. 

^Exeunt  Lovel  and  Catesby. 
Now  will  I  in,  to  take  some  privy  order 
To  draw  the  brats  of  Clarence  out  of  sight ; 
And  to  give  notice  that  no  manner  of  person 
Have  any  time  recourse  imto  the  princes.     [^ExU, 


ScBNB  VI.— if  Street. 

Enter  a  Scrivener. 

Serh,  Here  is  the  indictment  of  the  good  Lord 
Hastings ; 
Which  in  a  set  hand  fairly  is  engrossed, 
That  it  may  be  to-day  read  o'er  in  Paul's. 
And  mark  how  well  the  sequel  hangs  together : 
Eleven  hours  I  have  spent  to  write  it  over ; 
For  yesternight  by  Catesby  was  it  sent  me : 
The  precedent  was  full  as  long  a  doing : 
And  yet  within  these  five  hours  Hastings  lived. 
Untainted,  unexamined,  free,  at  liberty. 
Here 's  a  good  world  the  while !     Who  is  so  gross 
That  cannot  see  this  palpable  device  ? 
Yet  who  so  bold  but  says  he  sees  it  not? 
Bad  is  the  world ;  and  all  will  come  to  nought 
When  such  bad  dealing  must  be  seen  in  thought 

lExU. 


ScBME  VIL — London.  Coi«Wo/Baynard's  Castle. 

Enter  Gloster  and  Buckingham,  meeting, 

Gio.  How  now,  how  now :  what  say  the  citizens? 

Buck,  Now  by  the  holy  mother  of  our  Lord, 
The  citizens  are  mum;  say  not  a  word. 

Gh,  Touched  you  the  bastardy  of  Edward's 
children  ? 

Buck.  I  did :  with  his  contr&ct  with  Lady  Lucy, 
And  his  contr&ct  by  deputy  in  France : 
The  insatiate  greediness  of  his  desires, 
And  his  enforcement  of  the  city  wives : 
His  tyranny  for  trifles :  his  own  bastardy, 
As  being  got  your  father  then  in  France, 
And  his  resemblance  being  not  like  the  duke. 
Withal,  I  did  infer  your  lineaments, 
Being  the  right  idea  of  your  father. 
Both  in  your  form  and  nobleness  of  mind : 
Laid  open  all  your  victories  in  Scotland, 
Your  discipline  in  war,  wisdom  in  peace. 
Your  bounty,  virtue,  fair  humility  : 
Indeed,  left  nothing  fitting  for  your  purpose 


Untouched  or  slightly  handled  in  discourse. 
And  when  my  oratory  grew  to  an  end, 
I  bade  them  that  did  love  tlieir  country's  good 
Cry,  **  God  save  Richard,  England's  royal  King !" 

Gio,  And  did  they  so? 

Buck.  No,  so  God  help  me,  they  spake  not  a 
word; 
But,  like  dumb  statues  or  unbreathing  stones. 
Stared  on  each  other,  and  looked  deadly  pale. 
Which  when  I  saw  I  reprehended  them. 
And  asked  the  mayor  what  meant  this  wilful 

silence : 
His  answer  was,  the  people  were  not  used 
To  be  spoke  to  but  by  the  recorder. 
Then  he  was  urged  to  tell  my  tale  again : 
'  *  Thus  saith  the  duke,  thus  hath  the  duke  inferred:  * ' 
But  nothing  spoke  in  warrant  from  himself. 
When  he  had  done,  some  followers  of  mine  own. 
At  lower  end  o'  the  hall,  hurled  up  their  caps, 
And  some  ten  voices  cried,  '*God  save  King 

Richard ! " 
And  thus  I  took  the  vantage  of  those  few  : 
"  Thanks,  gentle  citizens  and  friends,"  quoth  I ; 
"  This  general  applause  and  cheerful  shout 
Argues  your  wisdom  and  your  love  to  Richard :" 
And  even  here  brake  off  and  came  away. 

Glo»  What  tongueless  blocks  were  they  I  Would 
they  not  speak  ? 
Will  not  the  mayor,  then,  and  his  brethren,  come? 

Buck.  The  mayor  is  here  at  hand.     Intend 
some  fear : 
Be  not  you  spoke  with  but  by  mighty  suit : 
And  look  you  get  a  prayer-book  in  your  hand. 
And  stand  between  two  churchmen,  good  my 

lord : 
For  on  that  ground  I  '11  make  a  holy  descant 
And  be  not  easily  won  to  our  requests  : 
Play  the  maid's  part;  still  an  swer  nay,  and  take  iL 

Gio.  I  go :  and  if  you  plead  as  well  for  them 
As  I  can  say  nay  to  thee  for  myself, 
No  doubt  we  '11  bring  it  to  a  happy  issue. 

Buck.  Go,  go,  up  to  the  leads ;  the  lord  mayor 
knocks.  {^ExU  Gloster. 

Enter  the  Lord  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Citizens. 

Welcome,  my  lord.     I  dance  attendance  here  : 
I  think  the  duke  will  not  be  spoke  withal.— > 

Enter,  from  the  Cattle,  Catesby. 

Now,  Catesby :  what  says  your  lord  to  my  re- 
quest? 
Cate.  He  doth  entreat  your  grace,  my  noble  lord. 
To  visit  him  to-morrow  or  next  day. 
He  is  within,  with  two  right  reverend  fathers. 
Divinely  bent  to  meditation ; 
And  in  no  worldly  suit  would  he  be  moved. 
To  draw  him  from  his  holy  exercise. 
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Butk.  Return,  good  CaUiby,  to  the  gracioni 

Tell  liim,  mytelf,  the  mayor  and  aldenneit, 
III  deep  deiigni,  in  matter  of  great  moment, 
No  leu  importing  than  our  general  good. 
Are  come  to  have  lome  conference  wilh  bii  grace. 

Calt.  I  '11  lignify  lo  much  unUi  lum  atiaight 
[£xtf. 

Buck.  Ah,  ha,  my  lord;  thit  prince  ii  not  an 
Edward  t 
He  ii  not  lolling  on  a  lewd  day-bed. 
But  on  his  knee*  at  meditation : 
Not  dallying  with  a  brace  of  courteMUi, 
But  mediuting  with  two  deep  divinei : 


Not  Hleepiog,  lo  engrou  hu  idle  body. 
But  praying,  to  enrich  Iiii  watchful  lonl. 
Happy  were  England  would  thi«  virtuou  prince 
Take  to  himaelf  the  Mvereignty  thereof! 
But  iure  I  fear  we  iball  ne'er  win  him  to  it 
May.  Marry,  God  defend  hii  grace  ihould  m? 

ui  nay  I 
Baek.  I  fear  he  will.    Here  Cateaby  comn 
■gain: — 

Jtt-atUr  Catkibt. 
Now,  Cateiby,  what  eaya  fait  grace  I 

QOt.  He  wonden  to  what  end  you  ban  ■•■ 
umbled 
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Such  troops  of  dtizenB  to  come  to  him, 
His  grace  not  being  warned  thereof  before : 
He  fears,  my  lord,  you  mean  no  good  to  him. 
Buck.  Sorry  I  am  my  noble  cousin  should 
Suspect  me  that  I  mean  no  good  to  him. 
By  heaven,  we  come  to  him  in  perfect  love : 
And  so  once  mor«  return  and  tell  his  grace. — 

{^ExU  Catesby. 
When  holy  and  devout  religious  men 
Are  at  their  beads,  'tis  hard  to  draw  them  thence : 
So  sweet  is  zealous  contemplation. 

^Uer  Gloster,  m  a  gallery  above,  between  two 
Bishops    Catesby  returns. 

May,  See  where  hit  grace  stands  'tween  two 
clergymen  I 

Buck,  Two  props  of  virtue  for  a  christian  prince, 
To  stay  him  from  the  fall  of  vanity. 
And  see,  a  book  of  prayer  in  his  hand : 
True  ornaments  to  know  »  holy  man. — 
Famous  Plantagenet,  most  gracious  prince, 
Lend  favourable  ear  to  our  requests ; 
And  pardon  us  the  interruption 
Of  thy  devotion  and  right-christian  zeal. 

GUi.  My  lord,  there  needs  no  such  apology : 
I  rather  do  beseech  you  pardon  me. 
Who,  earnest  in  the  service  of  my  God, 
Neglect  the  visitation  of  my  friends. 
But,  leaving  this,  what  is  your  grace's  pleasure  ? 

Buck.  Even  that,  I  hopei  which  pleaseth  God 
above, 
And  all  good  men  of  this  ungovemed  isle. 

Glo,  I  do  suspect  I  have  done  some  offence, 
That  seems  disgracious  in  the  city's  eye ; 
And  that  you  come  to  reprehend  my  ignorance. 

Buck,  You  have,  my  lord:   would  it  might 
please  your  grace 
On  our  entreaties  to  amend  your  fault ! 

Glo.  Else  wherefore  breathe  I  in  a  Christian 
land? 

Buck,  Know,  then,  it  is  your  fault  that  you 
resign 
The  supreme  seat,  the  throne  majestical, 
The  sceptred  office  of  your  ancestors. 
Your  state  of  fortune  and  your  due  of  birth. 
The  lineal  glory  of  your  royal  house, 
To  the  corruption  of  a  blemished  stock : 
Whilst,  in  the  mildness  of  your  sleepy  thoughts 
(Which  here  we  waken  to  our  country's  good). 
The  noble  isle  doth  want  her  proper  limbs ; 
Her  face  defaced  with  scars  of  infamy, 
Her  royal  stock  graft  with  ignoble  plants. 
And  almost  shouldered  in  the  swallowing  gulf 
Of  dark  forgetfulness  and  deep  oblivion. 
Which  to  recure,  we  heartily  solicit 
Your  gracious  self  to  take  on  you  the  charge 
And  kingly  government  of  tliis  your  land : 


Not  as  protector,  steward,  substitute, 
Or  lowly  factor  for  another's  gain  : 
But  as  successively,  from  blood  to  blood, 
Your  right  of  birth,  your  empery,  your  own. 
For  this,  consorted  with  the  citizens. 
Your  very  worshipful  and  loving  friends, 
And  by  their  vehement  instigation, 
In  this  just  suit  come  I  to  move  your  grace. 

QU).  I  cannot  tell  if  to  depart  in  silence. 
Or  bitterly  to  speak  in  your  reproof, 
Best  fitteth  my  degree  or  your  condition. 
If  not  to  answer,  you  might  haply  think 
Tongue-tied  ambition,  not  replying,  yielded 
To  bear  the  golden  yoke  of  sovereignty. 
Which  fondly  you  would  here  impose  on  me  : 
If  to  reprove  you  for  this  suit  of  yours, 
So  seasoned  with  your  faithful  love  to  me. 
Then,  on  the  other  side,  I  checked  my  friends. 
Therefore,  to  speak  and  to  avoid  the  first, 
And  then  in  speaking  not  to  incur  the  last. 
Definitively  thus  I  answer  you : 
Your  love  deserves  my  thanks ;  but  my  desert 
Unmeritable  shuns  your  high  request. 
First,  if  all  obstacles  were  cut  away. 
And  that  my  path  were  even  to  the  crown 
As  the  ripe  revenue  and  due  of  birth ; 
Yet  so  much  is  my  poverty  of  spirit. 
So  mighty  and  so  many  my  defects. 
That  I  would  rather  hide  me  from  my  greatness 
(Being  a  bark  to  brook  no  mighty  sea). 
Than  in  my  greatness  covet  to  be  hid, 
And  in  the  vapour  of  my  glory  smothered. 
But,  God  be  thanked,  there  is  no  need  of  me 
(And  much  I  need  to  help  you  if  need  were) : 
The  royal  tree  hath  left  us  royal  fruit. 
Which,  mellowed  by  the  stealing  hours  of  time, 
Will  well  become  the  seat  of  majesty, 
And  make,  no  doubt,  us  happy  by  his  reign. 
On  him  I  lay  what  you  would  lay  on  me, 
The  right  and  fortune  of  his  happy  stars : 
Which  God  defend  that  I  should  wring  from  him ! 

Buck,  My  lord,  this  argues  conscience  in  your 
grace; 
But  the  respects  thereof  are  nice  and  trivial, 
All  circumstances  well  considered. 
You  say  that  Edward  is  your  brother's  son  ; 
So  say  we  too,  but  not  by  Edward's  wife : 
For  first  he  was  contr&ct  to  Lady  Lucy 
(Your  mother  lives  a  witness  to  his  vow) ; 
And  afterwards  by  substitute  betrothed 
To  Bona,  sister  to  the  King  of  France. 
These  both  put  by,  a  poor  petitioner, 
A  care-crazed  mother  to  a  many  sons, 
A  beauty-waning  and  distressed  widow, 
Even  in  the  afternoon  of  her  best  days 
Made  prize  and  purchase  of  his  wanton  eye, 
Seduced  the  pitch  and  height  of  all  his  thoughts 
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To  base  declension  and  loallied  bigamy : 

By  her  in  his  unlawrul  bed  he  got 

Thi<Edw»Td,whomourmanneracall*'the  Prince." 

More  bitterly  could  I  expostulate, 

Save  that  for  reverence  to  aome  alive 

I  give  a  sparing  limit  lo  my  tongue. 

Tlien,  good  my  lord,  take  to  your  royal  aeif 

Tbia  proffered  benefit  of  dignity ; 

If  not  to  blead  ub  and  the  land  withal. 

Yet  to  draw  fortb  your  noble  ancestry 

From  the  corruption  of  abuiing  time. 

Unto  a  lineal  tnie-deriv6d  course. 

Mai/.  Da,  good  my  lord ;  your  cititena  entreat 

Buck.  Refuse  not,  mighty  lord,  this  proffered 

Cale.  O  make  them  joyful ;  grant  their  law- 
ful BUit. 

Glo.  Alas,  why  would  you  heap  those  cares 

I  am  unht  for  state  and  majesty. 
I  do  beseech  you  take  it  not  HTniBs: 
I  cannot  nor  I  will  not  yield  to  you. 

Back.  If  you  refuse  it, — as  in  love  and  zeal, 
Loath  to  depose  the  child  your  brother's  son ; 
Ab  well  we  know  your  tenderness  of  heart, 
And  gentle,  kind,  efteminate  remorse, 
Which  we  have  noted  in  you  to  your  kindred, 
And  equally  indeed  to  all  estaies, — 
Yet  know,  whe'r  you  accept  our  suit  or  no. 
Your  brother's  son  shall  never  reign  our  king; 
But  we  will  plant  some  other  in  your  throne. 
To  the  di^rece  and  downful  of  your  house. 
And  in  this  resolution  here  we  leave  you : — 
Come,  ciliiens ;  we  will  entreat  no  more. 

l^Exewit  BucECNQHAH  iiHi^ Citizens. 


CaU.  Call  them  again,  tweet  prince ;  accepi 

If  you  deny  them,  all  the  land  will  rue  iL 

Glo.  Will  you  enforce  me  to  a  world  of  cares! 
Well,  call  them  again  :  I  am  not  made  of  stone. 
But  penetrable  to  your  kind  entrealiea, 

[Esal  CATEStT. 

Albeit  against  m;  conscience  and  my  soul. — 

Rt-enlrr  Buckikoham  and  the  rtil. 
Cousin  of  Buckingham,  and  sage,  grare  men. 
Since  you  will  buckle  fortune  on  my  back. 
To  bear  her  burden  whe'r  [  will  or  no, 
I  must  have  patience  lo  endure  the  load  : 
But  if  black  scandal  or  foul-faced  reproach 
Attend  the  sequel  of  your  impontion. 
Your  mere  enforcement  shall  acquittance  me 
From  all  the  impure  biota  and  stains  thereof: 
For  God  he  knows,  and  you  may  partly  aec, 
How  far  I  am  from  the  desire  of  this. 
May.  God  bless  your  grace  1  we  see  it,  and 

Glo.  In  saying  so  you  shall  but  say  the  initfa. 
Back.  Then  I  aalute  you  with  tbb  royal  title : 
Long  live  King  Richard,  England's  worthy  kingi 
AU.  Amen. 
Buck.  To-morrow  may  it  pleue  you  to  be 

crowned  T 
Glo.  Even  when  you  pleaie,  dnee  you  will 

Back.  To-morrow,   then,  we  will  attend  jma 
grace : 
And  so  most  joyfully  we  take  our  leave. 

Glo,  Come,  lei  us  lo  our  holy  work  again. — 

[To  Oe  Bishopi 

Farewell,  good  cousin :  farewell,  gentle  friends. 


KIKQ   RICHARD   THB  THIRD. 


ScESB  I. — Londun.     Before  the  Tower. 

EhIit,  on  oHi  liile.  Queen  Elizabeth,  Duche 
OT  York,  and  Marouii  of  Dohset  ;  on  ' 
otitr,  Ahhi,  Ducheii  of  Globter,  leaJi 
Ladt  Maroaret  Plaktaoeket,  Clarencf 
young  daughter. 


The  King  bath  strictlj  charged  the  contrary. 

Q.  CJu.  The  King  I  who  's  that? 

Brai.  I  mean,  the  lord  protector. 

Q.  £la.  TheLordprolecthimrromthatkingl]' 
title ! 
Hath   he   set  bounds   between  tlieir  love  and 


le! 


nho  shall  bat  me  from 


KINO   RICHARD   THE  THIRD. 


Dueh.  I  un  their  fattier'*  mother ;  I  will  see 

Amnt.  Their  aunt  I  am  in  Uw,  in  love  their 
molher. 
Then  briDg  me  to  their  lights :  I  'II  bear  thy 

And  take  thy  ofiice  from  thee,  on  thy  peril. 

Brak.  Mo,  madam,  no,  I  may  not  leave  it  m  : 

I  am  bound  by  oath,  and  therefore  pardon  me. 

[£xi(  BaiKKKSDnt. 

EkUt  St  an  let. 
Slan.  Let  me  but  meet  you,  ladies,  one  hour 

And  I  'II  lalute  your  grace  of  York  as  mother 
And  reverend  looker-on  of  two  fair  queens. — 
Come,  madam,  you  must  straigUt  to  Westmin- 
ster, [To  the  DucHEBs  OF  Globteb. 
There  to  be  crovned  Richard's  royal  queen. 

a.  E&si.  Ah,  cut  my  lace  asunder  1 
That  my  pent  heart  may  have  some  scope  to  beat, 
Or  else  I  swoon  with  this  dead-killing  news. 

Amae,  Despiteful  tidings  !  O  unpleasing  news  ! 

Dor.  Be  of  good  cheer. — Molher,  how  fares 
your  grace  T 

Q.  Eliz.  O  Dorset,  speak  not  to  me,  get  thee 
gone; 
Death  and  destruction  dog  thee  at  the  heeb  ; 
Thy  mother's  name  is  ominous  to  children. 
If  tbou  wilt  outstrip  death,  go  cross  the  seas, 
And  lire  with  Richmond,  from  the  reach  of  hell. 
Go,  hie  thee,  hie  thee,  from  this  slaughter-house. 
Lest  thou  increase  the  number  of  the  dead ; 
And  make  media  the  thrall  of  Margaret's  curee, — 
Nor  mother,  wife,  nor  England's  counted  queen, 

Sttm.  Full  of  viae  care  is  this  your  counsel. 

Take  all  the  swift  adTautage  of  the  hours : 
You  shall  have  tetters  from  me  to  my  son 
In  your  behalf,  to  meet  you  on  the  way. 
Be  not  ta'en  tardy  by  unwise  delay. 

Durh.  O  ill-dispersing  wind  of  misery  I 
O  my  accursed  womb,  the  bed  of  death : 
A  cockatrice  hast  thou  hatched  to  the  world, 
Whose  unavoided  eye  is  murderous! 

Sttm.  Come,  madam,  come  :  I  inallha*t«wat 

Atme.  And  I  with  all  unwillingneu  will  go. 
O  would  to  God  that  the  inclusive  verge 
Of  Eolden  metal  that  must  round  my  brow 
steel,  to  lear  me  to  the  brain  1 
me  he  with  deadly  venom ; 
men  can  say,    "  God  save  the 

o,  go,  poor  loul,  I  envy  not  thy 

umour  wish  thyself  no  harm. 


Aimt.  No !  why  t — When  be  that  n  my  hu- 
band  now 
Came  to  me,  as  I  followed  Henry's  corse; 
When  scarce  the  blood  was  well  washed  from  hit 

Which  issued  from  my  other  angel  husband       ' 
And  that  dead  saint  which  then  I  weeping  fol- 

O  when,  I  say,  I  looked  on  Richard's  face. 
This  was  my  wish :  "  Be  thou,"  quoth  I,  "  ac- 


10  old  a 


bed; 


r  haoDt  thy 


And  be  thy  wife  (if  any  he  so  mad) 
More  miserable  by  the  life  of  thee 
Than  thou  bast  made  me  by  my  dear   lord's 

death!" 
Lo,  ere  I  can  repeat  this  curse  again, 
Even  in  so  short  a  space  my  woman's  heart 
Grossly  grew  captive  to  his  honey  words. 
And  proved   the   subject  of  mine   own   soul's 


Which   I 


]  hath  held  mine  eyes  from 


For  never  yet  one  hour  in  his  bed 

Did  I  enjoy  the  golden  dew  of  sleep, 

But  with  bis  timorous  dreams  was  still  awaked. 

Besides,  be  bates  me  for  my  father  Warwick; 

And  will,  no  douht,  shortly  be  rid  of  me. 

Q.  ElU.  Poor  heart,  adieu:  I  pity  thy  coith 

plaining. 
Anne.  No  more  than  with  my  toul  1  mourn 

for  yours. 
Dor.  Farewell,  thou  woful  weleomer  of  glory. 
Anne.  Adieu,  poor  soul,  that  tak'st  thy  leave 

of  it. 
Daeh.  Go  thou  lo  Richmond,  and  good  for- 
tune guide  thee  :  [7*0  Dokset. 
Go  thou  to  Richard,  and  good  angels  tend  thee : 
[To  Anng. 
Go  tliou  to  sanctuary,  and  good  thoughts  possess 
thee:                 [To  Quebh  ELitABETu. 
[  to  my  grave,  where  peace  and  rest  tie  with 

me  I 
Eighty  odd  years  of  sorrow  have  I  seen. 
And  each  hour's  joy  wrecked  with  a  week  of 

Q.  Elia.  Stay  yet ;    look  back  with  me  unto 
the  Tower. — 
Pity,  you  ancient  stonea,  those  tender  bahca 
Whom  envy  hath  immured  within  your  walls! 
Rough  cradle  for  such  little  pretty  ones ; 
Rude  ragged  nurse ;  old  sullen  playfellow 
For  tender  princes,  use  my  babies  well ! 
So  foolish  sorrow  bids  your  stones  farewell. 

[Btaal. 


ACT  !▼• 


KINO   RICHARD  THE  THIRD. 


SCENE   II« 


Scene  II. — A  Boom  of  State  in  the  Palace, 

Fhwiih  of  trumpete,  Richard,  as  King,  upon 
hie  throne;  Buckinoham,  CatesbYi  a  Page, 
and  others, 

K,  Rich,  Stand  all  apart. — Cousiu  of  Buck- 
ingham,— 
Buck,  My  gracious  sovereign. 
K»  Bich,  Give  me  thy  hand.    Thus  high,  by 
thy  advice 
And  thy  assistance,  is  King  Richard  seated  : 
But  shall  we  wear  these  glories  for  a  day ; 
Or  shall  they  last,  and  we  rejoice  in  them  ? 
Buck,  Still  live  they,  and  for  ever  let  them 

last! 
K,  Bich,  Ah  Buckingham,  now  do  I  play  the 
touch. 
To  try  if  thou  be  current  gold  indeed. 
Young  Edward  lives : — ^think  now  what  I  woidd 
speak. 
Buck,  Say  on,  my  loving  lord. 
K.  Bich,  Why,  Buckingham,  I  say  I  would 

be  king. 
Buck,  Why  so  you  are,  my  thrice-renown6d 

liege. 
K,  Bich.  Ha!  am  I  king?    Tis  so:  but  Ed- 
ward lives. 
Buck.  True,  noble  prince. 
K,  Bich.  O  bitter  consequence. 

That  Edward  stiU  should  live.— '<  True,  noble 

prince!" 
Cousin,  thou  wast  not  wont  to  be  so  dull. 
Shall  I  be  plain  ?    I  wish  the  bastards  dead ; 
And  I  would  have  it  suddenly  performed. 
What  say 'at  thou  now?    tpeak  suddenly;    be 
brief. 
Buck,  Your  grace  may  do  your  pleasure. 
K.  Bich.  Tut,  tut,  thou  art  all  ice ;  thy  kind- 
ness freezes. 
Say,  have  I  thy  consent  that  they  shall  die  f 
Buck.  Give  me  some  breath,  some  little  pause, 
dear  lord, 
Before  I  positively  speak  in  this : 
I  win  resolve  your  gprace  immediately.       \^Exit. 
Gate,  The  king  is  angry :  see,  he  gnaws  his 
lip.  l/lside. 

K,  Bich.  I  will  converse  with  uron-witted  fools, 

[^Descends  from  his  throne. 
And  unrespective  boys  :  none  are  for  me 
That  look  into  me  with  considerate  eyes : 
High-reaching  Buckingham  grows  circumspect 
Boy,- 
Page,  My  lord. 

K,  Bich.  Know'st  thou  not  any  whom  cor^ 
rupting  gold 
Would  tempt  unto  a  close  exploit  of  death  ? 
Page,  I  know  a  discontented  gentleman 


Whose  humble  means  match  not  his  haughty 

mind : 
Gold  were  as  good  as  twenty  orators, 
And  will,  no  doubt,  tempt  him  to  anything. 
K.  Bich.  What  is  his  name  ? 
Page.  His  name,  my  lord,  is  Tyrrel. 

K.  Bich,    1  partly  know  the  man :   go,  call 
him  hither,  boy. —  [£xiV  Page. 

The  deep-revolving  witty  Buckingham 
No  more  shall  be  the  neighbour  to  my  coun- 
sels. 
Hath  he  so  long  held  out  with  me  un tired. 
And  stops  he  now  for  breath  ? — well,  be  it  so. — 

Enter  Stanley. 

How  now,  Lord  Stanley :  what 's  the  news? 

Stan,  Know,  my  loving  lord. 

The  Marquis  Dorset,  as  I  hear,  is  fled 
To  Richmond,  in  the  parts  where  he  abides. 
K,  Bich.  Come  hither,  Catesby :   rumour  it 
abroad 
That  Anne,  my  wife,  is  very  grievous  sick : 
I  will  take  order  for  her  keeping  dose. 
Inquire  me  out  some  mean-born  gentleman, 
Whom  I  will  marry  straight  to  Clarence'  daugh- 
ter: 
The  boy  is  foolish,  and  I  fear  not  him. 
Look,  how  thou  dream'st ! — I  say  again,  give  out 
That  Anne  my  queen  is  sick,  and  like  to  die : 
About  it ;  for  it  stands  me  much  upon 
To  stop  all  hopes  whose  growth  may  damage 
me. —  lExU  Catesby. 

I  must  be  married  to  my  brother's  daughter, 
Or  else  my  kingdom  stands  on  brittle  glass. 
Murder  her  brothers,  and  then  marry  her  1 
Uncertain  way  of  gain  I  But  I  am  in 
So  far  in  blood,  that  sin  will  pluck  on  sin. 
Tear-falling  pity  dwells  not  in  this  eye. — 

Re-enter  Page,  with  Tyrebl. 

Is  thy  name  Tyrrel  ? 

Tgr.  James  Tyrrel,  and  your  moat  obedient 

subject. 
K.  Bich.  Art  thou  indeed. 
Tgr,  Prove  me,  my  gracious  lord. 
K.  Bich,  Dar*st  thou  resolve  to  kill  a  friend 

of  mine? 
Tgr.  Please  you ;  but  I  had  rather  kill  two 

enemies. 
K.Bich.  Why,  then  thou  hast  it:  two  deep 
enemies. 
Foes  to  my  rest,  and  my  sweet  sleep's  disturbers, 
Are  they  that  I  would  have  thee  deal  upon: 
Tyrrel,  I  mean  those  bastards  in  the  Tower. 
Tgr.   Let  me  have  open  means  to  come  to 
them. 
And  soon  I  '11  rid  you  from  the  fear  of  them. 
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K.  Rich.  Thou  ling'at  Bweel  muiic.     Hark, 
cume  hither,  Tyrrel : 
Go,  by  tliU  token.    Rl«e,  and  lend  thine  ear; — 
(  WUtpert. 
Ther«  ia  no  more  but  so.  Say  it  ii  done, 
Aud  I  will  love  tliee  and  prefer  thee  for  it. 
Tyr.  I  wiU  despatch  it  ttraight.  [Exit. 

Rt-enUr  BvcvKaahU. 
Buck.  My  lord,  I  have  considered  in  my  mind 
Tlie  late  demand  that  you  did  sound  me  in. 
K.  Rich.  Well,  let  that  rest.     Dorset  is  fled  to 

Richmond. 
Buck.  I  hear  the  news,  my  lord. 
K.  Bich.  Stanley,  be  is  your  wife's  son  :  well, 

look  to  it. 
Buck.  My  lord,  I  claim  the  gift,  my  due  by 

promise, 


For  which  your  honoiu  and  yoor  faith  is pftwocd: 
The  earldom  of  Hereford,  and  the  moveables 
Which  you  have  promised  I  shall  pouen. 
K.  Rich.  Stanley,  look  to  your  wife:  if  ibe 
convey 
Letters  to  Richmond,  you  shall  answer  iL 
Back.  What  says  your  highness  to  my  jnil 

request  t 
K.   Rich.    1  do  remember  ine, — Henry  the 
sixth 
Did  prophesy  that  Richmond  should  be  king. 
When  Richmond  was  a  little  peevish  boy. 
A  king! — perhaps — 
Buck.  My  lord,— 

K.  Rich,  How  chance  the  prophet  could  not 
at  that  time 


ACT    IV. 


KINO   RICIIAUD   THE  THIRD. 


SCENE    III. 


Buck.  My  lord,  your  promise  for  the  earldom. 
K,  Rich.   Richmond! — When  last  I  was  at 
Exeter, 
The  mayor  in  courtesy  shewed  me  the  castle, 
And  called  it  Rougemont:  at  which  name,  I 

started; 
Because  a  bard  of  Ireland  told  me  once 
I  should  not  live  long  after  I  saw  Richmond. 
Buck.  My  lord, — 
K.Rich.  Ay,  what's  o'clock? 
Buck.  I  am  thus  bold  to  put  your  grace  in 
mind 
Of  what  you  promised  me. 
K.  Rich.  Well,  but  what's  o'clock? 
Buck.  Upon  the  stroke  of  ten. 
K.  mch.  Well,  let  it  strike. 
Buck.  Why,  let  it  strike  ? 
K.  Rich.  Because  that,  like  a  Jack,  thou  keep'st 
the  stroke 
Betwixt  thy  begging  and  my  meditation. 
I  am  not  in  the  giving  vein  to-day. 
Buck.  Why,  then  resolve  me  whe'r  you  will 

or  no. 
K.  Rich.  Thou  trouhlest  me :  I  am  not  in  the 
vein.  lExeuni  King  Rich  a  no  ancf  Train. 
Buck,    And  is  it  thus!  repays  he  my  deep 
service 
With  such  contempt !  made  I  him  king  for  this  ? 
0  let  me  think  on  Hastings,  and  be  gone 
To  Brecknock  while  my  fearful  head  is  on.[Exit. 


Scene  III. — The  same. 

Enter  TyaaEL. 

2*yr.  The  tyrannous  and  bloody  act  is  done ; 
The  most  arch  deed  of  piteous  massacre 
That  ever  yet  this  land  was  guilty  of! 
Dighton  and  Forrest,  whom  I  did  suborn 
To  do  this  piece  of  ruthless  butchery. 
Albeit  they  were  fleshed  villains,  bloody  dogs. 
Melting  with  tenderness  and  mild  compassion. 
Wept  like  two  children  in  their  death's  sad  story. 
"O  thus,"  quoth  Dighton,   'May   the    gentle 

babes :" — 
"  Thus,  thus,"  quoth  Forrest,  **  girdling  one  an- 
other 
Within  their  alabaster  innocent  arms : 
Their  lips  were  four  red  roses  on  a  stalk. 
Which  in  their  summer  beauty  kissed  each  other. 
A  book  of  prayers  on  their  pillow  lay : 
Which  once,"  quoth  Forrest,  "  almost  changed 

my  mind ; 
But  O,  the  devil" — there  the  villain  stopped: 
When  Dighton  thus  told  on : — "  We  smothered 
The  most  replenished  sweet  work  of  nature 
That,  from  the  prime  creation,  e'er  she  framed." 


Hence  both  are  gone  with  conscience  and  re- 
morse ; 
They  could  not  speak  :  and  so  I  left  them  both, 
To  bear  this  tidings  to  the  bloody  King. 

Enter  Kino  Richard. 

And  here  he  comes. — AH  health,  my  sovereign 
lord ! 

K.  Rich.   Kind  Tyrrel!  am  I  happy  in  thy 
news? 

Tyr.  If  to  have  done  the  thing  you  gave  in 
charge 
Beget  your  happiness,  be  happy  then ; 
For  it  is  done. 

K.  Rich.  But  didst  thou  see  them  dead? 

Tyr.  I  did,  my  lord. 

K.  Rich.  And  buried,  gentle  Tyrrel? 

Tyr.  The  chaplun  of  the  Tower  hath  buried 
them ; 
But  where,  to  say  the  truth,  I  do  not  know. 

K.  Rich.  Come  to  me,  Tyrrel,  soon,  at  after 
supper. 
When  thou  slialt  tell  the  process  of  their  death. 
Meantime  but  think  how  I  may  do  thee  good. 
And  be  inheritor  of  thy  desire. 
Farewell  till  then. 

Tyr.  I  humbly  take  my  leave.      lExit 

K.  Rich.  The  son  of  Clarence  have  I  penned 
up  close ; 
His  daughter  meanly  have  I  matched  in  marriage ; 
The  sons  of  Edward  sleep  in  Abraham's  bosom. 
And  Anne  my  wife  hath  bid  the  world  good  night. 
Now,  for  I  know  the  Bretagne  Richmond  aims 
At  young  Elizabeth,  my  brother's  daughter, 
And  by  that  knot  looks  proudly  on  the  crown, 
To  her  go  I,  a  jolly  thriving  wooer. 

Enter  Catesby. 

Cate.  My  lord, — 

K.  Rich.  Good  news  or  bad,  that  thou  com'st 

in  so  bluntly  ? 
Cate.  Bad  news,  my  lord :   Morton  is  fled  to 
Richmond ; 
And  Buckingham,  backed  with  the  hardy  Welsh- 
men, 
Is  in  the  field,  and  still  his  power  increaseth. 
K.  Rich.    Ely  with   Richmond   troubles  me 
more  near 
Than  Buckingham  and  his  rash-levied  strength. 
Come :  I  have  learned  that  fearful  commenting 
Is  leaden  servitor  to  dull  delay  : 
Delay  leads  impotent  and  snail-paced  beggary. 
Then  fiery  expedition  be  my  wing, 
Jove's  Mercury,  and  herald  for  a  king ! 
Go,  muster  men :  my  counsel  is  my  shield: 
We  must  be  brief  when  traitors  brave  the  field. 

[^Exeunt. 
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ACT    IV. 


KING    RICHARD   THE   THIRD. 


SCENE  IT. 


ScKNE  IV. — The  same.     Before  the  Palace, 

Enter  Quekn  Margaret. 

Q.  Afar.  So,  now  prosperity  begins  to  mellow, 
And  drop  into  the  rotten  mouth  of  death. 
Here  in  these  confines  slily  have  I  lurked 
To  watch  the  waning  of  mine  enemies. 
A  dire  induction  am  1  witness  to, 
And  will  to  France  ;  hoping  the  consequence 
Will  prove  as  bitter,  black,  and  tragical. 
Withdraw  thee,  wretched  Margaret:  who  comes 
here  ? 

Enter  Queen  Elizabeth  and  the  Duchess  of 

York. 

Q.  Eliz.  Ah,  my  poor  princes !  ah,  my  tender 
babes ! 
My  unblown  flowers,  new-appearing  sweets ! 
If  yet  your  gentle  souls  fly  in  the  air, 
And  be  not  fixed  in  doom  perpetual, 
Hover  about  me  with  your  airy  wings. 
And  hear  your  mother's  lamentation ! 

Q.  Mar.  Hover  about  her:  say  that  right  for 
right 
Hath  dimmed  your  infant  mom  to  aged  night. 

Duch.  So  many  miseries  have  crazed  my  voice, 
That  my  woe- wearied  tongue  is  still  and  mute. 
Edward  Plantagenet,  why  art  thou  dead? 

Q.  Mar.  Plantagenet  doth  quit  Plantagenet: 
Edward  for  Edward  pays  a  dying  debt 

Q.  Eliz.  Wilt  thou,  O  God,  fly  from  such  gentle 
lambs, 
And  throw  them  in  the  entrails  of  the  wolf? 
When  didst  thou  sleep  when  such  a  deed  was 
done? 
Q.  Mar.  When  holy  Harry  died  and  my  sweet 

son. 
Duch.    Dead  life,  blind  sight,  poor  mortaU 
living  ghost. 
Woe's  scene,  world's  shame,  grave's  due  by  life 

usurped, 
Brief  abstract  and  record  of  tedious  days, 
Rest  thy  unrest  on  England's  lawful  earth, 

[Sitting  down. 
Unlawfully  made  drunk  with  innocent  blood ! 
Q.  Eliz.  Ah  that  thou  wouldst  as  soon  afiord 
a  grave 
As  thou  canst  yield  a  melancholy  seat: 
Then  would  I  hide  my  bones,  not  rest  them  liere ! 
Ah,  who  hath  any  cause  to  mourn  but  we  ? 

[Sitting  down  by  her. 
Q4^ar,  If  ancient  sorrow  be  most  reverent, 
Give  mine  the  benefit  of  seniory. 
And  let  my  griefs  frown  on  the  upper  hand. 
If  sorrow  can  admit  society, 

[Sitting  down  with  them. 
Tell  o'er  your  woes  again  by  viewing  mine : — 


I  had  an  Edward  till  a  Richard  killed  him ; 
I  had  a  husband  till  a  Richard  killed  him  : 
Thou  hadst  an  Edward  till  a  Richard  killed  him ; 
Thou  haddt  a  Ricliard  till  a  Richard  killed  him. 

Duch.  I  had  a  Richard  too,  and  thou  didst 
kill  him : 
I  had  a  Rutland  too ;  thou  holpst  to  kill  him. 

Q.  Mar.    Thou  hadst  a  Clarence  too,  and 
Richard  killed  him. 
From  forth  the  kennel  of  thy  womb  hath  crept 
A  hellhound  tliat  doth  hunt  ua  all  to  death. 
That  dog  that  had  his  teeth  before  his  eyes. 
To  worry  lambs,  and  lap  their  gentle  blood ; 
That  foul  defacer  of  God's  handiwork ; 
That  excellent  grand  tyrant  of  tlie  earth, 
That  reigns  in  gall6d  eyes  of  weeping  souls. 
Thy  womb  let  loose,  to  chase  us  to  our  graves. — 
O  upright,  just,  and  true-disposing  God, 
How  do  I  thank  thee  that  this  carnal  cur 
Preys  dh  the  issue  of  his  mother's  body, 
And  makes  lier  pewfellow  with  others*  moan! 

Duch.  O  Harry's  wife,   triumph  not  in  my 
woes : 
God  witness  with  me  I  have  wept  for  thine. 

Q.  Mar.  Bear  with  me ;  I  am  hungry  for  re- 
venge. 
And  now  I  cloy  me  with  beholding  it 
Thy  Edward  he  is  dead  that  killed  my  Edward ; 
Thy  other  Edward  dead,  to  quit  my  Edward ; 
Young  York  he  is  but  boot,  because  both  they 
Match  not  the  high  perfection  of  my  loss. 
Thy  Clarence  he  is  dead  that  stabbed  my  Edward; 
And  the  beholders  of  this  tragic  play, 
The  adulterate  Hastings,  Rivers,  Vaughao,  Grey, 
Untimely  smothered  in  their  dusky  graves. 
Richard  yet  lives,  hell's  black  intelligencer ; 
Only  reserved  their  factor,  to  buy  souls. 
And  send  them  thither.     But  at  hand,  at  hand. 
Ensues  his  piteous  and  unpitied  end : 
Earth  gapes,  hell  burns,  fiends  roar,  saints  pray. 
To  have  him  suddenly  conveyed  from  hence. — 
Cancel  his  bond  of  life,  dear  God,  I  pray. 
That  I  may  live  to  say  **The  dog  is  dead!" 

Q.  EUz.  O  thou  didst  prophesy  the  time  would 
come 
That  I  should  wish  for  thee  to  help  me  curse 
That  bottled  spider,  that  foul  hunchbacked  toad. 
Q.  Mar.  I  called  thee  then,  *'  Vain  flourish  of 
my  fortune : " 
I  called  thee  then,  '*  Poor  shadow,  painted  queen: 
The  presentation  of  but  what  I  was; 
The  flattering  index  of  a  direful  pageant ; 
One  heaved  a  high,  to  be  hurled  down  below : 
A  mother  only  mocked  with  two  fair  babes; 
A  dream  of  what  thou  wast ;  a  garish  flag, 
To  be  the  aim  of  every  dangerous  shot ; 
A  sign  of  dignity,  a  breath,  a  bubble ; 
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A  queen  in  jest,  only  to  fill  tlie  scene." 

Where  is  thy  husband  now  ;  where  be  thy  bro- 
then ; 

Where  be  thy  two  sons  ?  Wherein  dost  thou  joy  ? 

Who  sues  and  kneels,  and  says  "  God  save  the 
queen?" 

Where  be  the  bending  peers  that  flattered  thee ; 

Where  be  the  thronging  troops  that  followed 
thee  ? 

Decline  all  this,  and  see  what  now  thou  art : 

For  happy  wife,  a  most  distressed  widow ; 

For  joyful  mother,  one  that  wails  the  name ; 

For  one  being  sued  to,  one  that  humbly  sues ; 

For  queen,  a  very  caitiff  crowned  with  care : 

For  one  that  scorned  at  me,  now  scorned  of  me ; 

For  one  being  feared  of  all,  now  fearing  one ; 

For  one  commanding  all,  obeyed  of  none. 

Thus  hath  the  course  of  justice  wheeled  about. 

And  left  thee  but  a  very  prey  to  time  j 

Having  no  more  but  thought  of  what  thou  wert. 

To  torture  thee  the  more,  being  what  thou  art. 

Thou  didst  usurp  my  place ;  and  dost  thou  not 

Usurp  the  just  proportion  of  my  sorrow  ? 

Now  thy  proud  neck  bears  half  my  burdened 
yoke : 

From  which  even  here  I  slip  my  wearied  head. 

And  leave  the  burden  of  it  all  on  thee. 

Farewell,  York's  wife, — and  queen  of  sad  mis- 
chance,— 

These  English  woes  shall  make  me  smile  in 
France. 
Q.  EUz,  O  thou  well  skilled  in  curses,  stay 
awhile, 

And  teach  me  how  to  curse  mine  enemies. 
Q.  Mar.  Forbear  to  sleep  the  night,  and  fast 
the  day ; 

Compare  dead  happiness  with  living  woe ; 

Think  that  thy  babes  were  fairer  than  they  were. 

And  he  that  slew  them  fouler  than  he  is  : 

Bettering  thy  loss  makes  the  bad-causer  worse. 

Revolving  this  will  teach  thee  how  to  curse. 
Q.  EUz,  My  words  are  dull ;  O  quicken  them 

with  thine? 
Q.  Mar.  Thy  woes  will  make  them  sharp,  and 
pierce  like  mine.  lExit. 

Dueh.  Why  should  calamity  be  full  of  words  ? 
Q.  Rlix.  Windy  attorneys  to  their  client  woes ; 

Airy  succeeders  of  intestate  joys ; 

Poor  breathing  orators  of  miseries ! 

Let  them  have  scope':  though  what  they  do  impart 

Help  nothing  else,  yet  do  they  ease  the  heart. 
Duck,  If  so,  then  be  not  tonguetied :  go  with 
me. 

And  in  the  breath  of  bitter  words  let  *s  smother 

My  damned  son,  that  thy  two  sweet  sons  smo- 
thered. IDrum,  within. 
I  hear  his  drum :  be  copious  in  exclaims. 


Enter  Kino  Richard  and  hit  Train,  marching, 

K,  Rich,  Who  intercepts  me  in  my  expedition  ? 

Dnch.  O,  she  that  might  have  intercepted  thee, 

By  strangling  thee  in  her  accursed  womb, 

From  all  the  slaughters,  wretch,  that  tliou  hast 

done. 

Q.  EUz.  Hid'st  thou  that  forehead  with  agolden 
crown, 

Where  should  be  branded,  if  that  right  were  right. 
The  slaughter  of  the  prince  that  owed  that  crown, 
And  the  dire  death  of  my  poor  sons  and  bro- 
thers ? 
Tell  me,  thou  villain-slave,  where  are  my  chil- 
dren? 
Duch.    Thou  toad,  thou  toad,  where  is  thy 
brother  Clarence ; 
And  little  Ned  Plantagenet,  his  son  ? 

Q.  EUz.  Where  is  the  gentle  Rivers,  Vaughan, 

Grey? 
Duch,  Where  is  kind  Hastings? 
K,  Rich.  A  flourish,  trumpets !  strike  alarums, 
drums ! 
Let  not  the  heavens  hear  these  telltale  women 
Rail  on  the  Lord's  anointed. — Strike,  I  say. — 

[Flouriih,     Alarumi. 
Either  be  patient  and  entreat  me  fair, 
Or  with  the  clamorous'report  of  war 
Thus  will  1  drown  your  exclamations. 
Duch,  Art  thou  my  son  ? 
K.  Rich,  Ay ;  I  thank  God,  my  father,  and 

yourself. 
Duch,  Then  patiently  hear  my  impatience. 
K,  Rich,  Madam,  I  have  a  touch  of  your  con- 
dition, 
Tliat  cannot  brook  the  accent  of  reproof. 
Duch,  O  let  me  speak. 
K,  Rich,  Do,  then ;  but  I  '11  not  hear. 

Duch.  1  will  be  mild  and  gentle  in  my  words. 
K.  Rich,  And  brief,  good  mother;  for  I  am 

in  haste. 
Duch.  Art  thou  so  hasty?  I  have  stayed  for 
thee, 
God  knows,  in  torment  and  in  agony. 

K.  Rich.  And  came  I  not  at  last  to  comfort  you  ? 
Duch.  No,  by  the  holy  rood,  thou  know'st  it 
well : 
Thou  cam'st  on  earth  to  make  the  earth  my  hell. 
A  grievous  burden  was  thy  birth  to  me: 
Tetchy  and  wayward  was  thy  infancy : 
Thy  school-days  frightful,  desperate,  wild,  and 

furious : 
Thy  prime  of  manhood,  daring,  bold,  and  ven- 
turous : 
Thy  age  confirmed,  proud,  subtle,  sly,  and  bloody ; 
More  mild  but  yet  more  harmful ;  kind  in  hatred. 
What  comfortable  hour  canst  thou  name 
That  ever  graced  me  in  thy  company? 
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K.  Itich,  'Failli  nunc,  but  Humphrey  Hour, 

tliot  called  your  grace 
To  breakfast  once,  forth  of  my  company. 
If  1  be  >o  di^gracious  in  your  eight, 
Let  me  march  on  and  not  offend  yon,  madam. — 
Strike  U[)  the  drum. 

Duck,  I  pr'y  thee  bear  me  speak. 

K.  Iticli.   Ydu  apeak  loo  bitterly. 

Diich.  Hear  me  a  word ; 

For  I  shall  nerer  speak  to  thee  again. 

K.  Bkh.  So. 

Diich.  Either  ihon  nilt  die  by  God'a  just  or- 

Ere  from  tliis  war  Ihou  lurn  a  conqueror; 
Or  I  with  grief  and  Extreme  age  ehall  perish. 
And  never  look  upon  thy  face  again. 
Tlierefiire  lake  with  thee  my  n>OBt  heavy  curse; 
Which  in  the  day  of  battle  tire  tbee  more 
Than  all  the  complete  armonr  that  llion  wear'st! 
My  prnyera  on  the  adverse  parly  ligbt : 
And  there  ibe  little  souls  of  Edtrard's  children 
Whisper  Ibe  apirils  of  thine  enemies. 
And  promise  (liem  success  and  victory. 
Bloody  thou  art,  bloody  will  he  thy  end: 
Shnmc  serves  thy  life,  and  doth  thy  death  attend. 
[£«■(. 
Q.  Elit.  Tliough  fiir  more  cause,  yet  much 

Abides  in  me:   I  say  Hmen  to  her.  \_Going. 

K.  Rich.  Slay,  madam,  I  must  speak  a  word 

Q.  Eliz.  I  have  no  more  sons  oflhe  royal  blood 
For  thee  to  murder ;  for  my  daughters,  Richard, 
They  shall  be  praying  nitris,  not  weeping  queens: 
And  llierefore  l<.->el  not  to  hit  their  lives. 

K.Rich.  You  have  a  daughter  called  Elizabeth, 
Virtuous  and  fair,  royal  and  gracious. 

Q.  Klix.  And  must  slie  die  fur  this?  O  let  her 
live. 
And  I'll  corrupt  her  manners,  stain  her  beauty; 
Slander  myself  as  false  tu  F.dward's  bed  ; 
Throw  over  her  the  veil  of  infamy. 
So  ilie  may  live  nnscarred  of  bleeding  slaughter, 
1  will  confess  abe  was  not  Edward's  daughter.       ! 
K.  Rich.  Wrong  not  her  birth  ;  she  is  of  royal 

blood.  I 

Q.  Elh.  To  save  her  life,  1  '11  say  she  is  not  so. 
K.  Rich.  Her  life  is  safest  only  in  her  birth. 
Q.  Eliz.  And   only  in   that   aafety  died  ber 

brothers. 
K.  Rick.  Lo  at  their  births  good  stars  were 

opposite. 
Q.  E!ix.  No,  to  their  lives  bad  friends  were 

contrary. 
K.Rich.  Atlunavoidedis  thedoom  of  destiny. 
Q.  £/«.  'i'rvie,  when   avoided   grace   makes 
destiny. 


My  babes  were  destined  to  a  fairer  death, 
If  grace  had  blessed  thee  with  a  fairer  life. 
K.  Rich.  You  speak  as  if  that  I  had  sUio  my 

Q.  Eliz.  Cousins  indeed  ;  and  by  tlieir  uncle 
cozened 
Of  comfort,  kingdom,  kindred,  freedom,  life. 
Wliose  hands  soever  lanced  their  tender  hearts, 
Thy  bead  all  indirectly  gave  direction  : 
No  doubt  the  murderous  knife  was  dull  and  blunt, 
Till  it  was  whetted  on  tliy  stone-hard  heart. 
To  revel  in  the  entrails  of  my  lambs. 
But  that  still  use  of  grief  makes  wild  grief  tame. 
My  tongue  should  to  thy  ears  not  name  my  boys 
Till  thai  my  nails  were  anchored  in  thine  eyes; 
And  I,  in  such  a  desperate  bay  of  death, 
Like  a  poor  bark  of  sails  and  tackling  reft, 
Rush  all  to  pieces  on  thy  rocky  bosom. 

K.  Rich.  Madam,  so  thrive  I  in  my  enteipriM 
And  dangerous  success  of  bloody  wars. 
As  [  intend  more  good  to  yon  autl  yours 
Than  ever  you  or  yours  by  me  were  harmed! 

Q.  Eiiz.  What  good  is  covered  with  the  face 
of  heaven. 
To  be  discovered,  that  can  do  me  good? 

K.  Rich.  The  advancement  of  your  children, 
gentle  lady. 

Q.  Etix.   Up  to  some  scafTold,  there  to  lose 
their  heads? 

K.Rich.  No,to  the  dignity  and  height  of  fortune; 
The  high  imperial  type  of  this  earth's  glory. 

Q.  Elix.  Flatter  my  sorrows  with  report  of  it : 
Tell  me  what  state,  what  dignity,  what  honour, 
Canst  Ihcm  demise  to  any  child  of  mine  t, 

K.Biek.  Evenalllhave;ay,andmyselfandall, 
Willi  withal  endow  a  child  of  tidne; 
So  in  the  Lethe  of  thy  angry  soul 
Thoudrowtitlie  sad  remembrance  of  those  WToncs 
Which  thou  supposest  t  have  done  to  thee. 

Q.  Eli%.  Be  brief,  leat  that  the  proceaa  of  thy 
kindness 
Last  longer  telling  than  thy  kindness'  dale. 

X'.  Rich.  Tlien  know  that  from  my  soul  1  lore 
thy  daughter. 

Q.  Elix.  My  daughter's  mother  thinks  it  with 
her  soul. 

K.  Rick.   What  da  you  Uiink  t 

Q.Etix.  Tliat  thou  dost  love  my  daughter  from 
thy  soul : 
So  from  thy  soul's  lovedldst  thou  love  herbrothen; 
And  from  my  heart's  love  1  do  thank  tbee  for  ll. 

A'.  Rick.    Be   not  so  hasty  to  confound  tny 
meaning : 
1  mean  that  with  my  soul  I  love  thy  daughter, 
And  do  intend  to  make  her  queen  of  England. 

Q.  Era.  Well  then,  who  dost  thou  mean  shaO 
he  her  king? 
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K.  JUch,  Even  he  that  makes  her  queen :  who 
else  should  be  ? 

Q.  EUz.  What,  thou? 

K.  Rich,  I ;  even  I :  what  think  you  of 

it,  madam? 

Q,  EUz,  How  canst  thou  woo  her  ? 

K.  Rich.  That  would  I  learn  of  you, 

As  one  being  best  acquainted  with  her  humour. 

Q.  Eliz.  And  wilt  thou  learn  of  me? 

K,  Rich.  Madam,  with  all  my  heart. 

Q.  EUz.  Send  to  her,  by  the  man  that  slew 
her  brothers, 
A  pair  of  bleeding  hearts ;  thereon  engrave 
**  Edward  and  York:"  then  baply  will  she  weep : 
Therefore  present  to  her  (as  sometime  Margaret 
Did  to  tliy  father,  steeped  in  Rutland's  blood) 
A  handkerchief;  which,  say  to  her,  did  drain 
The  purple  sap  from  her  sweet  brother's  body; 
And  bid  her  wipe  her  weeping  eyes  withal. 
If  this  inducement  move  her  not  to  love, 
Send  her  a  letter  of  thy  noble  deeds : 
Tell  her  thou  mad'st  away  her  uncle  Clarence, 
Her  uncle  Rivers ;  ay,  and  for  her  sake 
Mad'st  quick  conveyance  with  her  good  aunt 
Anne. 

K.  Rich.  You  mock  me,  madam  :  this  is  not 
the  way 
To  win  your  daughter. 

Q,  EUz.  There  is  no  other  way ; 

Unless  thou  couldst  put  on  some  other  shape, 
And  not  be  Richard  that  hath  done  all  this. 

K.  Rich.  Say  that  I  did  all  this  for  love  of  her  ? 

Q.  Eliz.  Nay,  then  indeed  she  cannot  choose 
but  hate  thee, 
Having  bought  love  with  such  a  bloody  spoil. 

K.  Rich.  Look,  what  is  done  cannot  be  now 
annended : 
Men  shall  deal  unadvisedly  sometimes. 
Which  after-hours  give  leisure  to  repent. 
If  I  did  take  the  kingdom  from  your  sons, 
To  make  amends  I  '11  give  it  to  your  daughter. 
If  I  have  killed  the  issue  of  your  womb. 
To  quicken  your  increase,  I  will  beget 
Mine  issue  of  your  blood  upon  your  daughter. 
A  grandam's  name  is  little  less  in  love 
Than  is  the  doting  title  of  a  mother : 
They  are  as  children  but  one  step  below ; 
Even  of  your  mettle,  of  your  very  blood : 
Of  all  one  pain,  save  for  a  night  of  groans 
Endured  of  her  for  whom  you  bid  like  sorrow. 
Your  children  were  vexation  to  your  youth, 
But  mine  shall  be  a  comfort  to  your  age. 
The  loss  you  have  is  but  a  son  being  king, 
And  by  that  loss  your  daughter  is  made  queen. 
I  cannot  make  yon  what  amends  I  would. 
Therefore  accept  such  kindness  as  I  can. 
Dorset  your  son,  that  with  a  fearful  soul 


Leads  discontented  steps  in  foreign  soil, 
Tiiis  fair  alliance  quickly  shall  call  home 
To  high  promotions  and  great  dignity : 
The  king  that  calls  your  beauteous  daughter  wife, 
Familiarly  shall  call  thy  Dorset  brother  : 
Again  shall  you  be  mother  to  a  king. 
And  all  the  ruins  of  distressful  times 
Repaired  with  double  riches  of  content 
What !  we  have  many  goodly  days  to  see : 
The  liquid  drops  of  tears  that  you  have  shed 
Shall  come  again,  transformed  to  orient  pearl ; 
Advantaging  their  loan  with  interest 
Of  ten-times>double  gain  of  happiness. 
Go  then,  my  mother,  to  thy  daughter  go ; 
Make  bold  her  bashful  years  with  your  experience ; 
Prepare  her  ears  to  hear  a  wooer's  tale ; 
Put  in  her  tender  heart  the  aspiring  flame 
Of  golden  sov 'reign ty;  acquaint  the  princess 
With  the  sweet  silent  hours  of  marriage  joys : 
And  when  this  arm  of  mine  hath  chastised 
The  petty  rebel,  dull-brained  Buckingham, 
Bound  with  triumphant  garlands  will  I  come, 
And  lead  thy  daughter  to  a  conqueror's  bed : 
To  whom  I  will  retail  my  conquest  won. 
And  she  shall  be  sole  victress ;  Caesar's  Csesar. 

Q.  EUz.  What  were  I  best  to  say  ?  her  father's 
brother 
Would  be  her  lord :  or  shall  I  say  her  uncle : 
Or  he  that  slew  her  brothers  and  her  uncles  ? 
Under  what  title  shall  I  woo  for  thee. 
That  God,  the  law,  my  honour,  and  her  love, 
Can  make  seem  pleasing  to  her  tender  years? 

K.  Rich.  Infer  fair  England's  peace  by  this 
alliance. 

Q.  Eliz.   Which  she  shall  purchase  with  still- 
lasting  war. 

K.  Rich.  Tell  her  the  king,  that  may  com- 
mand, entreats! — 

Q.  Eliz.  That  at  her  hands  which  the  king's 
King  forbids. 

K.  Rich.  Say  she  shall  be  a  high  and  mighty 
queen. 

Q.  Eliz.  To  wail  the  title,  as  her  mother  doth. 

K.  Rich.  Say  I  will  love  her  everlastingly. 

Q.  Eliz.  But  how  long  shall  that  title  ''  ever" 
last? 

K.  Rich.  Sweetly  in  force  unto  her  fair  life's  end. 

Q.  Eliz.  But  how  long  fairly  shall  her  sweet 
life  last? 

K.  Rich.  As  long  as  heaven  and  nature  length- 
ens it 

Q.  Eliz.  As  long  as  hell  and  Richard  likes  of  it 

K.  Rich.  Say  I,  her  sovereign,  am  her  subject 
low. 

Q.  Eliz.  But  she,  your  subject,  loaths  such 
sov 'reign ty. 

K.  Rich.  Be  eloquent  in  my  behalf  to  her. 


I 
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Q.  Eliz.    An  honest  tale  speeds  best  being 

plainly  told. 
AT.  Rich.  Then  in  plain  terms  tell  her  my  lov- 
ing tale. 
Q.  Eliz.  Plain  and  not  honest  is  too  harsh  a 

style. 
K,  Rich.  Your  reasons  are  too  shallow  and  too 

quick. 
Q.  Eliz.  O  no,  my  reasons  are  too  deep  and 
dead : 
Too  deep  and  dead,  poor  infants,  in  their  graves. 
K.  Rich.   Harp  not  on  that  string,  madam : 

that  is  past. 
Q.  Eliz.  Harp  on  it  still  shall  I  till  heartstrings 

break. 
K.  Rich.  Now  by  my  George,  my  gcirter,  and 

my  crown, — 
Q.  Eliz.  Profaned,  dishonoured,  and  the  third 

usurped. 
A'.  Rich.  I  swear, — 

Q.  Eliz.  Hy  nothing :  for  this  is  no  oath. 

Thy  George,  profaned,  hath  lost  his  holy  honour; 
Thy   garter,    blemished,   pawned   his  ^knightly 

virtue ; 
Tiiy  crown,  usurped,  disgraced  his  kingly  glory. 
If  something  thou  wouldst  swear  to  be  believed, 
Swear  then  by  something  that  thou  hast  not 
wronged. 
K.  Rich.  Now  by  the  world, — 
Q.  Eliz,  'Tis  full  of  thy  foul  wrongs. 

K.  Rich.  My  father's  death, — 
Q.  Eliz,  Thy  life  hath  that  dishonoured. 

A'.  Rich,  Then  by  myself, — 
Q.  Eliz,  Thyself  is  self-misused. 

K.  Rich.  Why  then,  by  God,— 
Q.  Eliz.  God's  wrong  is  most  of  all. 
If  thou  hadst  feared  to  break  an  oath  by  him, 
I'he  unity  the  king  thy  brother  made 
Had  not  been  broken,  nor  my  brother  slain. 
If  thou  hadst  feared  to  break  an  oath  by  him. 
The  imperial  metal  circling  now  thy  head 
Had  graced  the  tender  temples  of  my  child  ; 
And  both  the  princes  had  been  breathing  here, 
Which  now,  two  tender  bedfellows  for  dust, 
Thy  broken  faith  hath  made  a  prey  for  worms. 
What  canst  thou  swear  by  now? 
AT.  Rich.  By  the  time  to  come. 

Q.  Eliz.  That  thou  hast  wronged  in  the  time 
o'er  past ; 
For  I  myself  have  many  tears  to  wash 
Hereafter  time,  for  time  past  wronged  by  thee. 
The  children  live  whose  parents  thou  hast  slaugh- 
tered ; 
Ungovemed  youth,  to  wail  it  in  their  age : 
The   parents   live   whose    children    thou   hast 

butchered ; 
Old  barren  planU,  to  wail  it  with  their  age. 


Swear  not  by  time  to  come ;  for  that  thou  hast 
Misused  ere  used,  by  times  ill-used  o'erpast. 

K.  Rich.  As  I  intend  to  prosper  and  repent: 
So  thrive  I  in  my  dangerous  attempt 
Of  hostile  arms :  myself  myself  confound : 
Heaven  and  fortune  bar  me  happy  hours : 
Day  yield  me  not  thy  light,  nor  night  thy  rest : 
Be  opposite  all  planets  of  good  luck 
To  my  proceeding, — if  with  pure  heart's  lore. 
Immaculate  devotion,  holy  thoughts, 
I  tender  not  thy  beauteous  princely  daughter. 
In  her  consists  my  happiness  and  tliine : 
Without  her,  follows  to  myself  and  tliee, 
Herself,  the  land,  and  many  a  christian  soul, 
Death,  desolation,  ruin,  and  decay. 
It  cannot  be  avoided  but  by  this  : 
It  will  not  be  avoided  but  by  this. 
Therefore,  dear  mother  (I  must  call  you  so), 
Be  the  attorney  of  my  love  to  her. 
Plead  what  I  will  be,  not  what  I  have  been : 
Not  my  deserts,  but  what  I  will  deserve. 
Urge  the  necessity  and  state  of  times. 
And  be  not  peevish  found  in  great  designs. 

Q.  Eliz.  Shall  I  be  tempted  of  the  devil  thus? 

K.  Rich.  Ay,  if  the  devil  tempt  thee  to  do  good. 

Q.  Eliz.  Shall  I  forget  myself  to  be  myself? 

K.  Rich.  Ay,  if  your  self's  remembrance  wrong 
yourself. 

Q.  Eliz,  But  thou  didst  kill  my  children. 

A'.  Rich,  But  in  your  daughter's  womb  I  bury 
them  ; 
Where  in  that  nest  of  spicery  they  sliall  breed 
Selves  of  themselves,  to  your  recomforture. 

Q.  Eliz,  Shall  I  go  win  my  daughter  to  tby 
will? 

K.  Rich,  And  be  a  happy  mother  by  the  deed. 

Q.  Eliz.  I  go. — Write  to  me  very  shortly, 
And  you  shall  understand  from  me  her  mind. 

K.  Rich,  Bear  her  my  true  love's  kiss,  and  so 
farewell. 
[Kitsinp  her.     Exit  Queen  Elizabeth. 
Relenting  fool,  and  shallow  changing  woman ! 
How  now  :  what  news  ? 

Etiter  Ratcliff;  Catzbby  followbig. 

Rut.  Most  mighty  sovereign,  on  the  western 
coast 
Ridetli  a  puissant  navy ;  to  the  shore 
Throng  many  doubtfiil  hollow-hearted  friends, 
Unarmed,  and  unresolved  to  beat  them  back : 
'T  is  thought  that  Richmond  is  their  admiral : 
And  there  they  hull,  expecting  but  the  aid 
Of  Buckingham  to  welcome  them  ashore. 

A'.  Rich,    Some  lightfoot  friend   post  to  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk: 
Ratcliif,  thyself, — or  Catesby  ;  where  is  he  t 

Cate.  Here,  my  good  lord. 
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K.  Rich.  Catesby,  fly  to  the  duke. 

Cate.  I  will,   my  lord,  with  all  convenient 

haste. 
K.  Rich,  Ratcliff,  come  hither :  post  to  Salis- 
bury : 
When  thou  com'st  thither, — Dull  unmindful  vil- 
lain, [TV)  Catesby. 
Why  stay'st  thou  here,  and  go'st  not  to  the  duke? 
Cate.  First,  mighty  liege,  tell  me  your  high- 
ness' pleasure, 
What  from  your  grace  I  shall  deliver  to  him. 
K.  Rich.    O   true,  good  Catesby : — bid  him 
levy  straight 
The  greatest  strength  and  power  he  can  make, 
And  meet  me  suddenly  at  Salisbury. 

Cale.  I  go.  {^Exit. 

Rat.  What,  may  it  please  you,  shall  I  do  at 

Salisbury? 
AT.  Rich.  Why,  what  wouldst  tliou  do  there 

before  I  go  ? 
Rai.  Your  highness  told  me  I  should  post  be- 
fore. 

Enter  Stanley. 

K.  Rich.    My   mind    is    changed. — Stanley, 

what  news  with  you  ? 
Stan.  None  good,  my  liege,  to  please  you 
with  the  hearing; 
Nor  none  so  bad  but  well  may  be  reported. 
K.  Rich.  Heyday,  a  riddle  :  neither  good  nor 
bad! 
What  need*8t  thou  run  so  many  miles  about, 
When  thou  mayst  tell  thy  tale  the  nearest  way  ? 
Once  more,  what  news  ? 
Stan.  Richmond  is  on  the  seas. 

K,  Rich.  There  let  him  sink,  and  be  the  seas 
on  him  I 
White-livered  runagate,  what  doth  he  there  ? 
Stan,  I  know  not,  mighty  sovereign,  but  by 

guess. 
K.  ^ch.  Well,  as  you  guess  ? 
Stan,  Stirred  up  by  Dorset,  Buckingham,  and 
Morton, 
He  makes  for  England,  here  to  claim  the  crown. 
K,  Rich.  Is  the  chair  empty ;    is  the  sword 
unswayed ; 
Is  the  king  dead  ;  the  empire  unpossessed  ? 
What  heir  of  York  is  there  alive  but  we  ? 
A  nd  who  is  England's  king  but  great  York's  heir  ? 
Then  tell  me  what  makes  he  upon  the  seas  7 
Stan.  Unless  for  that,  my  liege,  I  cannot  guess. 
K.Rich.  Unless  for  that  he  comes  to  be  your 
liege, 
You  ca&notguess  wherefore  the  Welshman  comes. 
Thou  wilt  revolt  and  fly  to  him,  I  fear, 
Stan.  No,  mighty  liege ;    therefore  mistruit 
me  not. 


K.  Rich.  Where  is  thy  power,  then,  to  beat 
him  back? 
Where  be  thy  tenants  and  thy  followers  ? 
Are  they  not  now  upon  the  western  shore, 
Safe-c6nducting  the  rebels  from  their  ships? 
Stan.  No,  my  good  lord,  my  friends  are  in  the 

north. 
K.  Rich.  Cold  friends  to  me !     What  do  they 
in  the  north. 
When  they  should  serve  their  sovereign  in  the 
west? 
Stan.  They  have  not  been  commanded,  mighty 
king: 
Pleaseth  your  majesty  to  give  me  leave, 
I  '11  muster  up  my  friends,  and  meet  your  grace 
Where  and  what  time  your  majesty  shall  please. 
K,  Rich.  Ay,  ay,  thou  wouldst  be   gone   to 
join  with  Richmond : 
I  will  not  trust  you,  sir. 

Stan.  Most  mighty  sovereign, 

You  have  no  cause  to  hold  my  friendship  doubt- 
ful: 
I  never  was  nor  never  will  be  false. 
K.  Rich.  Well,  go  muster  men.  But  hear  you, 
leave  behind 
Your  son,  George  Stanley :  look  your  heart  be 

firm. 
Or  else  his  head's  assurance  is  but  frail. 

Stan.  So  deal  with  him  as  I  prove  true  to  you. 

[^Exit  Stanley. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.  My  gracious  sovereign,  now  in  Devon- 
shire, 
As  I  by  friends  am  well  adv^rtis^d, 
Sir  Edward  Courtney,  and  the  haughty  prelate 
Bishop  of  Exeter,  his  elder  brother. 
With  many  more  confederates,  are  in  arms. 

Enter  another  Messenger. 

2nd  Mess.    In  Kent,  my  liege,  the  Guilfords 
are  in  arms ; 
And  every  hour  more  competitors 
Flock  to  the  rebels,  and  their  power  grows  strong. 

Enter  another  Messenger. 

3rd  Mess.  My  lord,  the  army  of  great  Buck- 
ingham,— 
K.  Rich.  Out  on  ye,  owls !  nothing  but  songs 
of  death  ?  [He  strikes  him. 

There,  take  thou  that^  till  thou  bring  better  news. 
Srd  Mess.  The  news  I  have  to  tell  your  ma- 
jesty 
Is  that,  by  sudden  floods  and  fall  of  waters, 
Buckingham's  army  is  dispersed  and  scattered ; 
And  he  himself  wandered  away  alone. 
No  man  knows  whither. 
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K.  Rich.  i  ciy  you  mercy  ; 

Tlierc  is  my  purae  la  cure  that  bloir  of  tliiii«. 
Ilatii  any  wel1-advis£d  friend  piDclaimed 
Reward  tu  him  that  brings  tlie  traitor  in  T 

'ird  Meti.  Such  proclamation  hatli  been  made, 
my  liege. 

Enter  another  Messenger. 
4/A  Mett.  Sir  Thomas  Lovel  and  Lord  Marquis 
Dorset, 
"ria  said,  my  liege,  in  Yorkshire  are  in  arma. 
But  tliis  good  comfort  bring  I   to  your  high- 

I'he  Bretagne  navy  is  dispersed  by  tempeiL 

Iticlunond,  in  Dorsetshire,  sent  out  a  boat 

Unto  tlie  shore,  to  ask  those  on  the  banlcs 

If  tiiey  were  his  assistants,  yea  or  no; 

Who  answered  liim,  tliey  came  from  Bucking- 

Upon  his  party  :  he,  mistrusting  them, 

Hois'd  sail  and  made  liis  course  again  for  Bre- 

K.  Rich.  March  on,  march  on,  since  we  are 


upir 


Enitr  Catesbi. 
Cale.  My  liege,  the  Duke  of  Bucktaghani  is 

That  is  the  best  news.    Tliat  the  Earl  of  Ilich- 

la  with  a  mighty  power  landed  at  Milford, 
Is  colder  news,  but  yet  they  mutt  be  told. 


K.  Rich.  Away  towards  Salisbury;  while se 
reason  here 
A  royul  battle  might  be  won  and  lott. 
Some  one  take  order  Buckingham  be  brought 
To  Saliahury  ;  the  rest  match  on  with  me. 


Scene  V. — A  Boom  in  Loao  Stamlbt's  Heiae. 

Enter  Stanlei  and  Sir  CuKistornER  Uuwict. 

Slan.  Sit  Christopher,  tell  RicbmoDd  thu  from 

That  in  the  sty  of  this  moat  bloody  boar 
My  son  George  Stanley  is  franked  up  in  hold. 
If  I  revolt,  off  goes  young  George's  head  ; 
The  fear  of  that  withholds  my  present  aid. 
But  tell  me  where  is  princely  Richmond  now? 

Chrit.  At  Pembroke  or  at  Ha'rford-west,  is 
Wales. 

Slan.  V/iikt  men  of  Dame  reaort  to  him  r 

ChrU.  SirWBlterHerbert,arenawn£dsaldieT; 
Sir  Gilbert  Talbot,  Sir  William  Staoley ; 
Oxford,  redoubted  Pembroke,  Sir  James  BIbdi, 
And  Rice-ap-Thomas,  with  a  valiant  crew ; 
And  many  other  of  great  fame  and  worth : 
Atid  towards  London  do  tliej  bend  tbair  coum, 
If  by  the  way  they  be  not  fought  withal. 

Slan.  Well,  hie  thee  to  thy  lord;  c 


Tell  liim  the  queen  hath  heartily  consented 
He  ihail  espouse  Elisabeth  her  daughter. 
These  letters  will  resolve  him  of  my  mind. 
Farewell.       [OiW  paptr*  to  Sia  CaaisroFHii. 
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Scene  I. — Saliibwy.     An  opin  Place. 

Enter  the  SberifTanif  Ouaid,  with  Buckihokau, 

led  to  exeeutioH. 

Back.V/iXl  not  King  Richard  let  me  spenk 
with  himt 

Shtr.  Ko,  my  good  lord:  therefore  be  patient. 

Buck.  Hastings,  and  Edward's  children,  Ui- 
vers,  Grey, 
Holy  King  Henry,  and  thy  fair  bod  Edward, 
Vaughan,  and  all  that  have  miscarried 
By  underhand  corrupted  foul  injustice  : 
If  that  your  moody  discontented  souls 
Do  through  the  clouds  behold  this  present  hour. 
Even  for  revenge  mock  my  destruction ! — 
This  is  All-Souls'  day,  rellooB,  is  it  not? 

Sher.  It  is,  my  lord. 

Bud.  Why  then  All-Souls'  day  is  my  body's 
doomsday. 
This  is  the  day  which,  in  King  Edward's  time, 
I  wished  might  fall  on  me  when  I  was  found 
Fslse  to  his  children  or  his  wife's  allies : 
This  ia  the  day  wherein  i  wished  to  fall 
By  the  Rili«  faith  of  him  whom  most  I  trusted : 
This,  this  All-Souls'  day  to  my  fearful  soul. 


Is  the  determined  respite  of  my  wrongs. 
That  high  All-seer  which  I  dallied  with, 
Hath  turned  my  feigned  prayer  oo  my  head, 
And  given  in  earnest  what  1  begged  in  jest. 
Thus  doth  he  force  the  swords  of  wicked  men 
To  turn  their  own  points  on  their  masters'  ho- 

Thus  Margaret's  curse  falls  heavy  on  my  neck ; 
"When  he,"  quoth  she,  "shall  split  thy  heart 

with  sorrow. 
Remember  Margaret  was  a  prophetess." — 
Come,  sirs,  convey  me  to  the  block  of  shame  : 
Wrong  hatli  but  wrong,  and  blame  the  due  of 

blame.  lExettat  Buceinohau,  ^c. 


Scene  II. — Plain  near  Tamworth. 

Enter,wilhdTumandcolouTt,RtcuMoiiD,OxtOKO, 
Sm  James  Blunt,  Sir  Walter  HEfiBEHT.aniJ 
olhert,  teith  Forces  marching, 
Richtn.  Fellows  in  arms  and  my  most  loving 

Bruised  underneath  the  yoke  of  tyranny. 
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Thus  far  into  the  bowels  of  the  land 
Have  we  marched  on  without  impediment: 
And  here  receive  we  from  our  fatlier  Stanley 
Lines  of  fair  comfort  and  encouragement. 
The  wretched,  bloody,  and  usurping  boar. 
That  spoiled  your  summer  fields  and  fruitful  vines, 
Swills  your  warm  blood  like  wash,  and  makes  his 

trough 
In  your  enibowelled  bosoms,  tliis  foul  swine 
Lies  now  even  in  the  centre  of  this  isle, 
Near  to  the  town  of  Leicester,  as  we  learn : 
From  Tam worth  thither  is  but  one  day's  march. 
In  God's  name,  cbeerly  on,  courageous  friends. 
To  reap  the  harvest  of  perpetual  peace 
By  this  one  bloody  trial  of  sharp  war. 

Oxf,  Every  man's   conscience  is  a  thousand 
swords, 
To  fight  against  that  bloody  homicide. 

Herh,  I  doubt  not  but  his  friends  will  turn  to  us. 

Blunt,  He  hath  no  friends  but  who  are  friends 
for  fear ; 
Which  in  his  dearest  need  will  fly  from  him. 

Richm,  All  for  our  vantage.     Then,  in  God's 
name,  march : 
True  hope  is  swift,  and  flies  with  swalldw 'swings ; 
Kings  make  it  gods,  and  meaner  creatures  kings. 

[Exeunt, 


Scene  III. — Bosworth  Field. 

Enter  Kino  Richard  and  Forces;  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  Eakl  of  Surrey,  and  othert, 

K,  Rich.  Here   pitch  our  tents,  even  here  in 
Bosworth  field. 
My  lord  of  Surrey,  why  look  you  so  sad  ? 
Sur.  My  heart  is  ten  times  lighter  than  my 

looks. 
K.  Rich,  My  lord  of  Norfolk,— 
Nor,  Here,  most  gracious  liege. 

K,  Rich,  Norfolk,  we  must  have  knocks : .  ha ! 

must  we  not  7 
Nor,  We  must  both  give  and  take,  my  loving 

lord. 
K,  Rich,  Up  with  my  tent :  here  will  I  lie  to- 
night : — 
[Soldiers  begin  to  set  up  the  Kino's  Tent^ 
But  where  to-monow  ? — Well,  all's  one  for  that. — 
Who  hath  descried  the  number  of  the  traitors? 
Nor,  Six  or  seven  thousand  is  their  utmost 

power. 
K,  Rich,  Why  our  battalia  trebles  that  account : 
Besides,  the  King's  name  is  a  tower  of  strength. 
Which  they  upon  the  adverse  faction  want 
Up  with  the  tent. — Come,  noble  gentlemen, 
Let  UB  survey  the  vantage  of  the  ground : 
Call  for  some  men  of  sound  direction. 


Let 's  want  no  discipline,  make  no  delay ; 
For,  lords,  to-morrow  is  a  busy  day.     ^  [Exeunt, 

Enter,  on  the  other  aide  of  the  field,  Richmond, 
Sir  William  Brandon,  Oxford,  and  other 
Lords.  Some  of  the  Soldiers  |>i/cA  Richmond's 
Tent, 

Richm.  The  weary  sun  hath  made  a  golden  set, 
And  by  the  bright  track  of  his  fiery  car 
Gives  token  of  a  goodly  day  to-morrow. — 
Sir  William  Brandon,  you  shall  bear  my  standard. 
Give  me  some  ink  and  paper  in  my  tent : 
I  'il  draw  the  form  and  model  of  our  battle, 
Limit  each  leader  to  his  several  charge, 
And  part  in  just  proportion  our  small  power. 
My  lord  of  Oxford,  you  Sir  William  Brandon, 
And  you  Sir  Walter  Herbert,  stay  with  me : 
The  Earl  of  Pembroke  keeps  his  regiment  : 
Good  Captain  Blunt,  bear  my  good  night  to  him. 
And  by  the  second  hour  in  the  morning 
Desire  the  earl  to  see  me  in  my  tent. 
Yet  one  thing  more,  good  captain,  do  for  me: 
Where  is  Lord  Stanley  quartered,  do  you  know? 

Blunt,  Unless  I  have    mista'en   his  coloun 
much 
(Which  well  I  am  assured  I  have  not  done), 
His  regiment  lies  half  a  mile  at  least 
South  from  the  mighty  power  of  the  King. 

Richm,  If  without  peril  it  be  possible. 
Sweet  Blunt,  make  some  good  means  to  speak 

with  him. 
And  give  him  from  me  this  most  needful  note. 

Blunt,  Upon  my  life,  my  lord,  I  'U  undertake 
it: 
And  so  God  give  you  quiet  rest  to-night 

Richm,  Good  night,  good  Captain  Blunt- 
Come,  gentlemen. 
Let  us  consult  upon  to-morrow's  business : 
In  to  my  tent ;  the  air  is  raw  and  cold. 

[They  withdraw  into  the  Tent, 

Enter  to  his  Tent   Kino   Richard,   Norfolk, 
.    Ratcliff,  and  Catesby. 

K,Rich.  What  is 't  o'clock? 

Cate.  It 's  supper  time,  my  lord : 

It 's  nine  o'clock. 

K,  Rich,  I  will  not  sup  to-night : 

Give  me  some  ink  and  paper. 
What,  is  my  beaver  easier  than  it  was : 
And  all  my  armour  laid  into  my  tent? 

Cate,  It  is,  my  liege ;  and  aU  things  are  io 
readiness. 

K,  Rich,  Good  Norfolk,  hie  thee  to  thy  charge: 
Use  careful  watch,  choose  trusty  sentinels. 

Nor,  1  go,  my  lord. 

K,  Rich,  Stir  with  the  lark  to-morrow,  gentle 
Norfolk. 
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Nor,  I  warrant  you,  my  lord. 

K,Bieh,  Ratcliff,— 

BaL  My  lord  ? 

K.  Rich,  Send  out  a  pursuivant  at  arms 

To  Stanley's  regiment :  bid  him  bring  his  power 
Before  sunrising,  lest  his  son  George  fall 
Into  the  blind  cave  of  eternal  night.-— 
Fill  me  a  bowl  of  wine. — Give  me  a  watch : 

[7b  Catesby. 
Saddle  white  Surrey  for  the  field  to-morrow. 
Look  that  my  staves  be  soundj  and  not  too  heavy. 
Ratcliff,— 

Rat.  My  lord? 

K,  Rich.    Saw*8t  thou  the  melancholy  Lord 
Northumberland  ? 

Rat,  Thomas  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  and  himself, 
Much  about  cock-shut  time,  from  troop  to  troop 
Went  through  the  army,  cheering  up  the  soldiers. 

K.  Rich,  I  am  satisfied.  Give  me  a  bowl  of  wine : 
I  have  not  that  alacrity  of  spirit 
Nor  cheer  of  mind  that  I  was  wont  to  have. — 
So,  set  it  down. — Is  ink  and  paper  ready  7 

Rat,  It  is,  my  lord. 

JT.  Rich.  Bid  my  guard  watch :  leave  me. 

Ratcliff,  about  the  mid  of  night  come  to  my  tent 
And  help  to  arm  me. — Leave  me,  I  say. 

[Kino  Richard  retires  into  his  Tent,  Ex- 
eunt Ratcliff  and  Catesby. 


Richmond's  Tent  opens,  and  discovers  him  and 

his  Officers,  ^c. 

Enter  Stanley. 

Stan,  Fortune  and  victory  sit  on  thy  helm ! 

Richm,  All  comfort  that  the  dark  night  can 
afford 
Be  to  thy  person,  noble  father-in-law. 
Tell  me  how  fares  our  loving  mother? 

Stan,  I  by  attorney  bless  thee  from  thy  mother. 
Who  prays  contioually  for  Richmond's  good : 
So  much  for  that.     The  silent  hours  steal  on, 
And  flaky  darkness  breaks  within  the  east : 
In  brief,  for  so  the  season  bids  us  be, 
Prepare  thy  battle  early  in  the  morning. 
And  put  thy  fortune  to  the  arbitrement 
Of  bloody  strokes  and  mortal-staring  war. 
I  as  I  may  (that  which  I  would  I  cannot) 
With  best  advantage  will  deceive  the  time, 
And  aid  thee  in  this  doubtful  shock  of  arms : 
But  on  thy  side  I  may  not  be  too  forward. 
Lest,  being  seen,  thy  brother,  tender  George, 
Be  executed  in  his  father's  sight. 
Farewell :  the  leisure  and  the  fearful  time 
Cuts  off  the  ceremonious  vows  of  love, 
And  ample  interchange  of  sweet  discourse. 
Which  so  long  sundered  friends  should  dwell  upon : 


God  give  us  leisure  for  these  rights  of  love ! 
Once  more,  adieu.     Be  valiant,  and  speed  well. 
Richm,  Good  lords,  conduct  him  to  his  regiment. 
I  '11  strive,  with  troubled  thoughts,  to  take  a  nap : 
Lest  leaden  slumber  peise  me  down  to-morrow. 
When  I  should  mount  with  wings  of  victory. 
Once  more,  good  night,  kind  lords  and  gentlemen. 
lExeunt  Lords,  ^c,  with  Stanley. 

0  Thou  whose  captain  I  account  myself. 
Look  on  my  forces  with  a  gracious  eye; 

Put  in  their  hands  thy  bruising  irons  of  wrath, 
That  they  may  crush  down  with  a  heavy  fall 
The  usurping  helmets  of  our  adversaries : 
Make  us  thy  ministers  of  chastisement. 
That  we  may  praise  thee  in  thy  victory ! 
To  thee  I  do  commend  my  watchful  soul, 
Ere  I  let  fall  the  windows  of  mine  eyes : 
Sleeping  and  waking,  O  defend  me  still.  {^Sleeps. 

The  Ghost  o/" Prince  Edward,  son  to  Henry  the 
Sixth,  rises  between  the  two  Tents. 

Ghost.    Let  me  sit  heavy  on   thy  soul  to- 
morrow! [7*0  King  Richard. 
Think  how  thou  stab'dst  me  in  my  prime  of  youth 
At  Tewkesbury  :  despair  therefore,  and  die  ! — 
Be  cheerful,  Richmond  ;  for  the  wronged  souls 
Of  butchered  princes  fight  in  thy  behalf: 
King  Henry's  issue,  Richmond,  comforts  thee. 

The  Ghost  o/Kino  Henry  the  Sixth  rises, 

Ohost,  When  I  was  mortal,  my  anointed  body 

[To  Kino  Richard. 
By  thee  was  punched  full  of  deadly  holes. 
Think  on  the  Tower  and  me :  despair  and  die : 
Harry  the  sixth  bids  thee  despair  and  die. — 
Virtuous  and  holy,  be  thou  conqueror ! 

[7*0  Richmond. 
Harry,  that  prophesied  thou  shouldst  be  king, 
Doth  comfort  thee  in  thy  sleep :  live  and  flourish ! 

2he  Ghost  of  Clarence  rises. 

Ghost,  Let  me  sit  heavy  on  thy  soul  to-mor- 
row !  [To  King  Richard. 

1  that  was  washed  to  death  with  fulsome  wine ; 
Poor  Clarence,  by  thy  guile  betrayed  to  death. 
To-morrow  in  the  battle  think  on  me, 

And  fall  thy  edgeless  sword :  despair  and  die ! — 
Thou  offspring  of  the  house  of  Lancaster, 

[7b  Richmond. 
The  wronged  heirs  of  York  do  pray  for  thee  : 
Good  angels  guard  thy  battle !  live  and  flourish. 

The  Ghosts  of  Rivers,  Grey,  and  Vauohan, 

rise, 

Riv,  Let  me  sit  heavy  on  thy  soul  to  morrow ; 

[7'o  King  Richard. 
Rivers,  that  died  at  Pomfret  I  despair  and  die ! 
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Grey.  Tliiiik  upon  Gr?y,  and  let  tliy  soiiL  de- 

Bpoir !  [To  Kino  Rickarh. 

Faugh.  Think  upon  Vau);hsn,  and  with  guiliy 

Lei  fall  thy  lance!  despair  and  dit*! — 

[yu  Kino  Richard. 
All.  Awake  !  anil  think  our  wrongs  in  Richard's 
boaoni  [To  Riciihond, 

Will  conquer  him  :  awake,  and  win  the  day ! 

T/it  Ghost  d/  Hastings  ™«. 
Ghost.  Bloody  and  guilty,  guiltily  awake ; 

[ToKino  Richard. 
And  in  a  bloody  battle  end  lliy  days  I 
Think  on  Lord  Hastings,  and  despair  and  die! — 
Quiet  untroubled  eoul,  awake,  awake  ! 

[To  RiCHHOND. 

Arm,  flglit,  and  conquer,  (or  fair  England's  sake. 


T/ie  Ghosts  iif  Ikt  two  young  Princei  riti. 
Ghoitt.   Uieam  on  thy  comins  smothered  in 
the  Tower : 
Let  u«  be  lead  within  thy  botom,  Richard, 
And  weigh  thee  down  to  ruin,  >hame,  and  deatli! 
Tliy  nepliews'  souls  bid  thee  despair  and  die. — 
Sleep,  Richmond,  sleep  iu  peace,  and  wake  in  joy; 
Good  angels  guard  thee  from  the  boar's  annoy! 
Live  and  beget  a  happy  race  of  kingi: 
Edward's  unhappy  sons  do  bid  ihee  flourish. 

Tht  Ghost  o/QtTEEH  Akme  rim. 
G/iuit,  Richard,  thy  wife,  thai  wretched  Anne 
thy  wife, 
That  never  slept  a  quiet  hour  with  thee, 
Now  iills  thy  sleep  with  perturbations. 
To-morrow  in  the  battle  ihink  on  ine. 
And  fall  thy  edgelesi  sword :  despair  aud  die !— 
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Thou,  quiet  soul,  sleep  thou  a  quiet  sleep ; 

[To  Richmond. 
Dream  of  success  and  happy  victory  : 
Thy  adversary's  wife  doth  pray  for  thee. 

TTie  Ghost  o/"  Buckingham  rises, 

GhosL  The  first  was  I  that  helped  thee  to  the 
crown;  [To  Kino  Riciiakd. 

The  last  was  I  that  felt  thy  tyranny  : 
0,  in  the  battle  think  on  Buckingham, 
And  die  in  terror  of  thy  guiltiness  \ 
Dream  on,  dream  on,  of  bloody  deeds  and  death  : 
Fainting  despair;  despairing  yield  thy  breath ! — 
I  died  for  hope  ere  I  could  lend  thee  aid : 

[To  Richmond. 
But  cheer  tby  heart,  and  be  thou  not  dismayed. 
God  and  good  angels  Bght  on  Richmond's  side ; 
And  Richard  falls  in  height  of  all  his  pride. 

[7Vi€ Ghosts txznuA.    King  Richard «^ar/« 
out  of  his  dream, 
K.  Rich.  Give  me  another  horse — Bind  up  my 
wounds — 
Have  mercy,  Jesu ! — Soft:  I  did  but  dream. — 

0  coward   conscience,   how    dost   thou    alHict 

me!-^ 
The  lights  burn  blue.    It  is  now  dead  midnight. 
Cold  fearful  drops  stand  on  my  trembling  flesh. 
What  do  I  fear?  myself?  there  's  none  else  by: 
Richard  loves  Richard ;  that  is,  I  am  I. 
Is  there  a  murderer  here?  No : — Yes ;  I  am. 
Then  fly: — what,  from  myself?   Great  reason: 

why? 
Lest  I  revenge.   What :  myself  upon  myself? 

1  love  myself.    Wherefore  :  for  any  good 
That  I  myself  have  done  unto  myself? 

0  no :  alas,  I  rather  hate  myself. 

For  hateful  deeds  committed  by  myself. 

1  am  a  villain :  yet  I  lie,  I  am  not. 

Fool,  of  thyself  speak  well: — ^fool,  do  not  flatter. 
My  conscience  hath  a  thousand  several  tongues, 
And  every  tongue  brings  in  a  several  tale. 
And  every  tale  condemns  me  for  a  villain. 
Perjury,  perjury,  in  the  high'st  degree, 
Murder,  stem  murder,  in  the  dir'st  degree  : 
All  several  sins,  all  used  in  each  degree. 
Throng  to  the  bar,  crying  all,  **  Guilty !  guilty !" 
I  shall  despair. — There  is  no  creature  loves  me ; 
And  if  I  die  no  soul  will  pity  me. 
Nay,  wherefore  should  they  ?  since  that  I  myself 
Find  in  myself  no  pity  to  myself. — 
Methought  the  souls  of  all  that  I  had  murdered 
Came  to  my  tent ;  and  every  one  did  threat 
To-morrow's  vengeance  on  the  head  of  Richard. 

Enter  Ratcliff. 

Rat  My  lord,— 

A'.  Rich.  Who 's  there  ? 


Rat.  RatclifiT,  my  lord :  'tis  I.  The  early  vil- 
lage cock 
Hath  twice  done  salutation  to  the  morn : 
Your  friends  are  up,  and  buckle  on  their  armour. 
K.  Rich.  O  Ratcliff,  I  have  dreamed  a  fearful 
dream ! — 
What  thinkest  thou ;  will  our  friends  prove  all  true  ? 
Rat.  No  doubt,  my  lord. 
K.  Rich.  Ratcliff,  I  fear,  I  fear, — 

Rat.   Nay,  good  my  lord,  be  not  afraid  of 

shadows. 
K.  Rich.  By  the  apostle  Paul,  shadows  to-night 
Have  struck  more  terror  to  the  soul  of  Richard 
Than  can  the  substance  of  ten  thousand  soldiers, 
Arm6d  in  proof,  and  led  by  shallow  Richmond. 
It  is  not  yet  near  day.    Come,  go  with  me: 
Under  our  tents  I  '11  play  the  eaves-dropper, 
To  hear  if  any  mean  to  shrink  from  me. 

[Exeufit  King  Richard  and  Ratcliff. 

Richmond  wakes.     Enter  Oxford  and  others. 

Lords.  Good  morrow,  Richmond. 

Richm.  'Cry  mercy,  lords  and  watchful  gen- 
tlemen, 
That  you  have  ta'en  a  tardy  sluggard  here. 

Lords.  How  have  you  slept,  my  lord? 

Richm,  The  sweetest  sleep  and  fairest-boding 
dreams 
That  ever  entered  in  a  drowsy  head. 
Have  I  since  your  departure  had,  my  lords. 
Methought  their  souls  whose  bodies   Richard 

murdered. 
Came  to  my  tent,  and  cried  "  On !  victory  !" 
I  promise  you,  my  heart  is  very  jocund 
In  the  remembrance  of  so  fair  a  dream. 
How  far  into  the  morning  is  it,  lords? 

Lords.  Upon  the  stroke  of  four.  . 

Richm.  Why,  then  'tis  time  to  arm  and  give 
direction. — [He  advances  to  the  Troops. 
More  than  I  have  said,  loving  countrymen. 
The  leisure  and  enforcement  of  the  time 
Forbids  to  dwell  on.    Yet  remember  this, 
God  and  our  good  cause  fight  upon  our  side : 
The  prayers  of  holy  saints  and  wronged  souls. 
Like  high-reared  bulwarks,  stand  before  our  faces. 
Richard  except,  those  whom  we  fight  against 
Had  rather  have  us  win  than  him  they  follow. 
For  what  is  he  they  follow?  Truly,  gentlemen, 
A  bloody  tyrant  and  a  homicide : 
One  raised  in  blood,  and  one  in  blood  established  : 
One  that  made  means  to  come  by  what  he  hath. 
And  slaughtered  those  that  were  the  means  to 

help  him : 
A  base  foul  stone,  made  precious  by  the  foil 
Of  England's  chair,  where  he  is  falsely  set : 
One  that  hath  ever  been  God's  enemy. 
Then,  if  you  fight  against  God's  enemy. 
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God  will,  ill  justice,  ward  you  m  1ii>  soldiers ; 
If  you  do  sweat  to  put  a  tj'raut  down. 
You  »Uef  in  peace,  the  tyrant  being  slain : 
If  you  do  liglit  against  your  country's  fuea, 
Your  country's  fat  shall  pay  your  pains  the  Lire : 
If  you  do  tight  in  safeguard  of  your  wives. 
Your  wives  alial)  welcome  home  the  conquerors : 
If  you  do  free  your  children  from  the  sword, 
Your  children's  children  quit  it  in  your  age. 
Tiien,  in  the  name  of  God  and  all  these  itglita, 
A  dvance  y  our  sInn  dard9,drawyourwillingswords. 
For  nie,  the  ransom  of  my  bold  attempt 
Shall  be  lhi»  cold  corpse  on  the  earth's  cold  face  : 
But  if  1  thrive,  the  gain  of  my  attempt 
The  least  of  you  shall  share  his  part  thereof. — 
Sound,  drums  and  trumpets,  boldly  and  cheerfullj-; 
God  and  Saint  George!  Richmond  and  victory! 
[£«i 


K.  Rich.    What    snid    Northumberland,    as 

touching  Richmond  t 
lUit.  That  he  was  never  trained  up  in  arms. 
K.  Rich.   Ke  said  the  truth.    And  what  said 

Surrey  then? 
Rill.  He  smiled  and  said,  tlie  belter  for  our 

purpose. 
K.  Rich.  He  was  i'the  right:  and  so  indeed 
it  is.  ICtoek  ttrike: 

Tell  the  clock  there.— Give  me  a  calendar.— 
Who  saw  the  sun  to-duy! 
Ral.  Not  I,  my  lord. 

K.  Rich.  Then  lie  disduins  to  shine;  for  by 
the  book 
He  should  have  braved  the  east  an  hour  ego. 
A  black  day  wilt  it  be  to  somebody. — 
Raicliff,— 

Rat.  My  lord! 

K.  Rich.  Thesunwillnotbeseenlo-day; 

The  sky  doth  frown  and  lour  upon  our  army. 
I  would  these  dewy  tears  were  from  tbe  ground. — 
Not  shhie  to-day!   Why  what  ia  that  to  me, 
More  than  to  Richinondl  for  the  self-same  heaven 
That  frowns  on  me,  looks  sadly  upon  liim. 

Enter  NoRFotm. 
Nor.   Arm,  arm,  my  lord,  the  foe  vaunts  in 
■'•"  «Hd. 

ne,  bustle,  bustle  :  caparison  my 

anley,  hid  him  bring  his  power. 

1  my  ioldier«  to  tbe  plain, 

attle  shall  he  ordered  : 

lall  be  drawn  out  all  in  length, 

illy  of  horse  end  foot; 

dl  be  placid  in  the  midst : 


John,  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Thomas,  Earl  of  Snrrr) , 
Shall  have  the  leading  of  this  foot  and  hone. 
They  thus  directed,  we  ourself  will  follow 
In  the  main  battle ;  whose  puissance  on  either 

Shall  l>«  well  ningjd  with  our  chiefest  horse. 
'Iliis,  and  Saint  George  to  hoot  !^\Vbat  think'it 

thou,  Norfolk  t 
A'or.  A  good  direction,  warlike  sovereign. — 
This  found  I  on  my  tent  this  morning. 

[  Gicuig  a  itJolL 
EiNO  Richard  readi. 
"  Jocky  of  Norfolk,  be  not  loo  Itolil, 
For  Dickou  thy  master  is  bought  and  sold." 
A  thing  devisfd  by  the  enemy. — 
Go,  gentlemen,  every  man  unto  his  charge. 
Let  not  our  babbling  dreams  aSright  our  souli : 
Conscience  ia  hut  a  word  that  cowards  use. 
Devised  at  first  to  keep  the  strong  in  awe  : 
Our  strung  arms  be  our  conscience  ;   swords  our 

law. 
March  on,  join  bravely,  let  us  to 't  pellmell : 
If  not  (o  heaven,  then  hand  in  hand  to  hell.— 
What  shall  I  say  more  than  1  have  inferred  ? 
Remember  whom  you  are  to  cope  withal : 
A  sort  of  vagabonds,  rascals,  and  runaways, 
A  scum  of  Brelagnes,  and  base  lackey  peasants, 
Whom  their  o'ercloyed  coimtry  vomits  forth 
To  desperate  ventures  and  assured  destruction. 
You  sleeping  safe,  they  bring  you  to  unrest : 
You  having  lands,  and  bleaaed  with   beauteoui 

They  would  restrain  the  one,  diatain  the  other. 
And  who  doth  lead  them  but  a  paltry  fellow 
Long  kept  in  Bretagne  at  our  mother's  cost! 
A  milksop,  one  that  never  in  his  life 
Felt  so  much  cold  as  over  shoes  in  snow  t 
Let 's  whip  these  stragglers  o'er  the  seai  again : 
Lash  hence  these  overweening  rags  of  France ; 
These  famished  beggan,  weary  of  their  lives : 
Who,  but  for  dreaming  on  this  fond  exploit. 
For  want  of  means,  poor  rats,  had  hanged  thein- 

If  we  be  conquered,  let  men  conquer  ua, 

And  not  these  bastard  Bretagnes ;  whom  our  &- 

thers 
Have   in   their  own   loud  beaten,  bobbed,  and 

thumped. 
And  on  record  left  them  the  heiia  of  shame. 
Shall  these  enjoy  our  lands ;  lie  with  our  wives; 
Ravish  OUT  daughters! — Hark,  I  bear  their  drotn- 
[Dmm  afar  of. 
Fight,  gentlemen  of  England!  6ght,  bold  yeomen! 
Draw,  archers,  draw  your  arrows  to  tbe  head ! 
Spur  your  proud  horses  hard,  and  ride  in  blood: 
Amaze  the  welkin  with  your  broken  staves ! 
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Enter  a  Messenger. 

What  says   Lord  Stanley ;    will   he  bring  his 
power  ? 
^feis,  My  lord,  he  doth  deny  to  come. 
'  K.  Rich.  Off  with  his  son  George's  head. 

Nor.  My  lord,  the  enemy  is  passed  the  marsh  : 
After  the  battle  let  George  Stanley  die. 
K,  Rich,  A  thousand  hearts  are  great  within 
my  bosom ! 
Advance  our  standards,  set  upon  our  foes : 
Our  ancient  word  of  courage,  fair  Saint  George, 
Inspire  us  with  the  spleen  of  fiery  dragons  1 
Upon  them  :  victory  sits  on  our  helms !   ' 

{^Exeunt. 


ScBME  IV. — Another  Part  of  the  Field. 

Alarum:    Excursione.      Enter    Norfolk    and 
Forces ;  to  him  Catesby. 

Cute.  Rescue,  my  lord  of  Norfolk;   rescue, 
rescue ! 
The  King  enacts  more  wonders  than  a  man. 
Daring  an  opposite  to  every  danger : 
His  horse  is  slain,  and  all  on  foot  he  fights. 
Seeking  for  Richmond  in  the  throat  of  death. 
Rescue,  fair  lord,  or  else  the  day  is  lost. 

Alarum.     Enter  Kino  Richard. 

K.  Rich.  A  horse !  a  hone  !  my  kingdom  for 

a  horse  I 
Cole.  Withdraw,  my  lord;  I  *11  help  you  to  a 

horse. 
K.  Rich.  Slave,  I  have  set  my  life  upon  a  cast. 
And  I  will  stand  the  hazard  of  the  die. 
I  think  there  be  six  Richmonds  in  the  field : 
Five  have  I  slain  to-day  instead  of  him. — 
A  hcrse !  a  horse !  my  kingdom  for  a  horse ! 

{_Exeunt. 

Alarums.    Enter  Kino  Richard  and  Richmond  ; 

thfy  fight  ;   Richard  t>  elain. — Retreat,  and 

flourish.      Then  enter  Richmond;    Stanley 

hearing  the  croum,  with  divert  other  Lords,  and 

Forces. 

Bichm,  God  and  your  arms  be  praised,  victo- 
rious friends : 
The  day  is  ours ;  the  bloody  dog  is  dead. 


Stan.  Courageous  Richmond,  well  hast  thou 
acquit  thee. 
Lo  here,  this  long-usurped  royalty 
From  the  dead  temples  of  this  bloody  wretch 
Have  I  plucked  off,  to  grace  thy  brows  withal : 
Wear  it,  enjoy  it,  and  make  much  of  it. 

Richm.  Great  God  of  heaven,  say  amen   to 
all!— 
But  tell  me  is  young  George  Stanley  living? 

Stan.  He  is,  my  lord,  and  safe  in  Leicester 
town  : 
Whither,  if  it  please  you,  we  may  now  withdraw 
us. 

Richm,  What  men  of  name  are  slain  on  either 
side? 

Stan.  John,  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Walter,  Lord 
Ferrers, 
Sir  Robert  Brakenbury,  and  Sir  William  Brandon. 

Richm.  Inter  their  bodies  as  becomes  their 
births. 
Proclaim  a  pardon  to  the  soldiers  fled, 
That  in  submission  will  return  to  us. 
And  then,  as  we  have  ta*en  the  sacrament. 
We  will  unite  the  white  rose  with  the  red : 
Smile  heaven  upon  this  fair  conjunction. 
That  long  hath  frowned  upon  their  enmity ! 
What  traitor  hears  me,  and  says  not  amen  ? 
England  hath  long  been  mad,  and  scarred  her- 
self: 
The  brother  blindly  shed  the  brother's  blood ; 
The  father  rashly  slaughtered  his  own  son ; 
The  son,  compelled,  been  butcher  to  the  sire  : 
All  this  divided  York  and  Lancaster 
Divided,  in  their  dire  division. — 
O  now,  let  Richmond  and  Elizabeth, 
The  true  succeeders  of  each  royal  house, 
By  God's  fair  ordinance  conjoin  together : 
And  let  their  heirs  (God  if  thy  will  be  so) 
Enrich  the  time  to  come  with  smooth-faced  peace, 
With  smiling  plenty,  and  fair  prosperous  days ! 
Abate  the  edge  of  traitors,  gracious  Lord, 
That  would  reduce  these  bloody  days  again. 
And  make  poor  England  weep  in  streams  of 

blood: 
Let  them  not  live  to  taste  this  land's  increase. 
That  would  with  treason  wound  this  fair  land's 


peace 


f 


Now  civil  wounds  are  stopped,  peace  lives  again: 
That  she  may  long  live  here,  God  say  Amen. 

[^Exeunt, 
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NOTES. 


than  ihey  wer«  commanded  to  another  place.  The  Queen 
Mt  alone,  below  on  the  nuhee,  a]l  desolate  and  dismayed, 
wbom  the  Archbuhop  comforted  in  the  best  manner  that  lie 
could."  

"  Welcome,  iteeet  prinee,  to  London;  to  pour  chamber." 

Act  III.,  Scene  1. 

London  was  anciently  called  "  Camera  Regis."  This 
title  it  began  to  hare  immediately  after  the  Norman  Con- 
quest. London  is  called  the  "  King's  special  chamber,"  in 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham's  oration  to  the  citizens,  as  given 
by  Sir  T.  More. 

*'  Thus,  like  the  formal  vice  Iniquil^, 
I  wtoratise  two  mtaninge  in  one  word.** 

Act  IIL,  Scene  I. 

"Iniquity  the  Vice"  is  one  of  the  characters  in  Ben 
Jonson's  play  of  "Thb  Dbtil  is  am  Ass."  Shakspere  has 
again  used  the  word  moralise  as  a  verb  active  in  his  "  Raps 
OF  LecRVcx :" 

"  Nor  could  she  moralise  his  wanton  sight, 
Uore  than  his  eyes  were  open  to  the  light." 

In  which  passage  it  means  **  to  interpret  or  investigate  the 
latent  meaning  of  his  wanton  looks:"  in  the  passage  in  the 
text,  it  signifies  to  extract  a  double  or  latent  meaning  ttoixa 
one  word  or  sentence. 

In  reference  to  the  Vice  of  the  old  drama,  Mr.  Gifford 
observes : — "  He  appears  to  have  been  a  perfect  counterpart 
of  the  Harlequin  of  the  modem  stage,  and  had  a  twofold 
office :  to  instigate  the  hero  of  the  piece  to  wickedness,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  protect  him  from  the  Devil,  whom  he 
was  permitted  to  beat  and  baffle  with  his  wooden  sword  till 
the  process  of  the  story  required  that  both  the  protector  and 
the  protected  should  be  carried  off  by  the  fiend,  or  the  latter 
be  driven  from  the  stage  by  some  miraculous  interposition 
in  favour  of  the  repentant  offender." 

*'  Mff  lord  of  Eiy,  when  I  woe  last  in  Holborn, 
I  taw  good  ttrawberriee  in  your  garden  there; 
I  do  beseech  you  send  for  eoate  of  them.'* 

Act  III.,  Scene  4. 

The  prelate  here  alluded  to  was  Dr.  John  Morton,  who 
was  elected  to  the  see  of  Ely  in  1478.  He  was  advanced  to 
the  see  of  Canterbury  in  14S6,  and  appointed  Lord  Chan- 
cellor hi  1487.  He  died  in  the  year  1500.  Sir  Thomas 
More  states  that  it  was  Morton  who  first  devised  the  scheme 
of  putting  an  end  to  the  long  contest  between  the  Houses  of 
York  and  Lancaster,  by  a  marriage  between  the  Earl  of 
RiclunoDd  and  the  eldest  daughter  of  Edward  IV.  He  was 
also  a  principal  mover  in  procuring  Henry,  when  abroad,  to 
enter  into  a  covenant  for  that  purpose. 

This  story  of  the  strawberries  originates  with  Sir  Thomas 
More,  who  says,  "  After  a  little  talking  with  them,  he  said 
unto  the  Bishop  of  Ely,  '  My  lord,  you  have  very  good 
strawberries  at  your  garden  in  Holborn :  I  require  you  let 
na  have  a  mess  of  them.'" — The  particulars  of  this  remark- 
sble  scene  More  is  supposed  to  have  derived  from  the 
Bishop  himself. 

*'  /  did:  with  his  contract  with  Lady  Lucy.** 

Act  III.,  Scene  7. 
This  objection  to  King  Edward's  marriage  with  Lady 
Grey  is  said  to  have  been  started  by  the  moUier  of  Edward 
IV-,  previous  to  that  alliance  taking  place.  But  Elisabeth 
Lucy  (whose  father's  name  was  Wyat,  and  who  had  acquired 
the  name  of  Lucy  by  marriage),  being  sworn  to  speak  the 
truth,  declared  that  the  King  had  not  been  affianced  to  her, 
although  she  owned  an  intimacy  had  existed  between  them. 


'*  The  King  is  angry:  see,  he  gnaws  his  lip.** 

Act  IV.,  Scene  2. 

Several  of  our  ancient  historians  observe  that  this  was 
an  accustomed  action  of  Richard  when  angry. 


"  Because  that,  like  a  Jack,  thou  keep*sl  the  stroke 
Betwixt  thy  begging  and  my  meditation." 

Act  IV.,  Scene  2. 
This  passage  alludes  to  the  "Jack  of  the  Clockhouse," 
mentioned  before  in  "  RicHanD  II."  It  was  a  figure  made 
in  publie  clocks  to  strike  the  bell  on  the  outside,  of  the 
same  kind  as  those  preserved  till  a  recent  period  in  the  old 
church  of  St.  Dunstan's,  Fleet-street,  Richard  compares 
Buckingham  to  one  of  these  automatons,  and  bids  him  not 
to  suspend  the  stroke  on  the  clock-bell,  but  strike  that  tlie 
noise  may  be  past,  and  himself  at  liberty  to  pursue  his  me- 
ditations. 

"  iVoir,  for  I  know  the  Bretagne  Richmond  aims 
At  young  Elizabethf  my  brother's  daughter.'* 

Act  IV.,  Scene  S. 

Richard  calls  his  rival  "Bretagne,"  because,  after  the 
battlejof  Tewkesbury,  he  had  taken  refuge  with  the  Duke  of 
Bretagne,  by  whom,  at  tlie  instigation  of  Edward  IV.,  he 
was  kept  a  long  time  in  honourable  custody. 

**Some  Ughtfoot  friend  post  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk.^ 

Act  IV.,  Scene  4. 
Richard's  precipitation  and  confusion  are  in  this  scene 
very  happily  represented  by  inconsistent  orders  and  sudden 
variation  of  opinion. — JoiivsoK. 

**My  liegct  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  is  taken : 
That  is  the  best  news.     That  the  Barl  of  Richmond 
Is  with  a  mighty  power  landed  at  MUford, 
Is  colder  newt ;  but  yet  they  must  be  told."* 

Act  IV.,  Scene  4. 

The  Earl  of  Richmond  embarked  with  about  two  thou- 
sand men  at  Harfleur,  in  Normandy,  August  1st,  HS5,  and 
landed  at  Milford  Haven  on  the  7th.  He  directed  his  course 
to  Wales,  hoping  the  inhabitants  would  receive  him  cor- 
dially as  their  countrymen. 

"Sir  ChrUtopher,  tell  Richmond  this  from  me.** 

Act  IV.,  Scene  5. 

Christopher  Urswick  was  chaplain  to  the  Countess  of 
Richmond,  wife  of  Lord  Stanley.  This  priest,  tlie  Chronicles 
state,  frequently  went  backwards  and  forwards  between  the 
countess  and  her  son,  while  he  was  preparing  to  make  his 
descent  on  England.  Urswick  became  subsequently  almoner 
to  Henry  VII.    He  i§  said  to  have  died  at  Hackney,  iu  1527. 


"  irilt  not  King  Richard  let  me  speak  with  himf" 

Act  v.,  Scene  1. 

The  Duke  of  Buckingham's  motive  in  asking  an  inter- 
view with  Richard  is  explained  in  the  first  act  of  "Hzvbt 
VIII:—" 

".I  would  have  played 

The  part  my  father  meant  to  act  upon 

The  usurper  Richard :  who,  being  at  Salisbury, 

Made  suit  to  come  Into  his  presence :  which  if  granted, 

As  he  made  semblance  of  his  duty,  would 

Have  put  his  knife  into  him." 

"  Why  our  battalia  trebles  that  amoHni.** 

Act  v..  Scene  8. 

Richmond's  forces  are  said  to  have  been  only  five  thou- 
sand ;  and  Richard's  army  consisted  of  about  twelve  thou- 
sand. But  Lord  Stanley  lay  at  a  small  distance  with  three 
thousand  men,  and  Richard  reckoned  on  them  as  his  firiends, 
though  the  event  proved  otherwise. 

"  Fill  me  a  bowl  of  wine. — Oive  me  a  watch." 

Act  v..  Scene  8. 

By  a  "  watch"  is  here  meant  a  kind  of  candle ;  which 
was  so  called  because,  being  marked  out  into  sections,  each 
of  which  was  a  certain  portion  of  time  in  burning,  it  supplied 
the  place  of  the  more  modern  instrument  by  which  we 
measure  the  hours. 
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"  Lei  me  tit  heavy  on  Ihy  tout  to-morrtw." 

Act  v.,  Scene  3. 

This  admirable  scene  was  probably  founded  on  the  fol- 
lowing hint  fironi  Holinshed  :<— '*  It  seemed  to  him  (Richard), 
being  asleep,  that  he  saw  diver*  images,  like  terrible  devils, 
which  pulled  and  haled  him,  not  suffering  him  to  take  any 
quiet  or  rest.  The  which  strange  vision  not  so  suddenly 
struck  his  heart  with  a  sudden  fear,  but  it  stuflTed  his  head 
with  many  busy  and  dreadful  imaginations.  And  lest  that 
it  might  be  suspected  that  he  was  abashed  for  fear  of  his 
enemies,  and  for  that  cause  looked  so  piteously,  he  recited 
and  declared  to  his  familiar  friends  of  the  morning  his 
wonderful  vision  and  fearful  dream." 

"  God  and  Saint  George!  Richmond  and  victory  I" 

Act  v..  Scene  3. 

*'  Saint  George !"  was  the  cry  of  the  English  soldiers 
when  they  charged.  The  autlior  of  the  "  Arte  ov  Wa&rk," 
printed  in  Elisabeth's  reign,  formally  enjoins  its  use :— > 
"  Item,  that  all  soldiers  entering  into  battle  assault,  skirm- 
ish, or  other  faction  of  arms,  shall  have  for  their  common  cry 
and  word,  'Saint  George,  forward!'  or  'Upon  them,  Saint 
Gtforge ! '  whereby  the  soldier  is  much  comforted,  and  the 
enemy  dismayed,  by  calling  to  mind  the  ancient  valour  of 
England,  which  with  that  name  has  so  often  been  victo- 
rious." 


"  My  Ivrd,  the  enemy  U  paeatd  the  marah, 
J/ier  the  htUtte  lei  George  StmnUy  die," 

Act  V>«  Scene  S. 

There  was  a  large  marsh  in  Boaworth-plain,  between  the 
two  armies.  Henry  passed  it,  and  made  such  a  disposition 
of  his  forces  that  it  served  to  protect  his  right  wing.  By 
this  movement  he  gained  also  another  point,  that  his  men 
should  engage  with  the  sun  behind  them  and  in  the  faces  ot 
his  enemies :  a  matter  of  great  consequence  when  bows  and 
arrows  were  in  use. 

"  /  think  there  be  eis  Riekmande  in  IkeJMd: 
Five  have  I  elain  to^ay  inetead  ^fhim*' 

Act  v..  Scene  4. 

It  is  stated  by  the  Chroniclers  that  Richard  was  deter- 
mined to  engage  with  Richmond,  if  possible,  in  singk 
combat.  For  this  purpose  he  rode  furiously  to  that  quarti^r 
of  the  field  where  the  earl  was;  attacked  his  sundard- 
bearer  (Sir  William  Brandon),  and  killed  him;  then  as- 
saulted Sir  John  Clieny,  whom  be  overthrew.  Having  Urns 
cleared  his  way  to  his  antagonist,  he  engaged  in  single 
combat  with  him,  and  probably  would  have  been  Tictorious; 
but  at  that  InsUnt  Sir  William  Stanley  Joined  RiclimoDd't 
army,  and  the  royal  forces  fled  with  great  precipiutipn. 
Richard  was  soon  afterwards  overpowered  by  numbers,  and 
fell  fighting  bravely  to  the  last  moment. 
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HAT  reception  this  play  met  on  its  first  performance  it  is 
impossible  to  ascertain ;  but  we  have  internal  testimony,  in 
the  minute  and  elaborate  directions  for  the  coronation  pro- 
cession, to  shew  that   it  was  "put  upon  the  stage,"  as  the 
modern   phrase   is,  with  unusual   care   and  at  an  extraordinary 
expense.     It  is  reasonable  to  infer,  therefore,  that  the  play  was 
highly  popular.     In  later  times,  these  accessaries  of  splendour  made 
it  wonderfully  attractive;  and  within  the  last  forty  years  a  Siddons 
and  a  Kemble  imparted  an  apparent  greatness  to  it  for  which  the 
mere  reader  will,  perhaps,  look  in  vain. 

Dr.  Johnson  has  said,  "  The  meek  sorrows  and  virtuous  distress  of  Katherine  have  furnished  some 
scenes  which  may  be  justly  numbered  amongst  the  highest  efforts  of  tragedy."  We  cannot  think  so. 
The  character  of  Katherine,  indeed,  was  such  as  no  genius  could  raise,  nor  has  it  suffered  in  the  hands  of 
the  author  of  this  play ;  but  in  what  scenes  here  furnished  do  we  discover  that  vivid  principle  at  work 
which  moulded  Queen  Margaret  and  the  Lady  Constance,  and  which,  in  the  hideous  wife  of  the  guilty 
Thane,  clianges  awe  and  horror  into  sheer  involuntary  admiration?  In  Katherine  we  see  a  high-minded 
woman ;  but  where  is  the  being  whom  the  pen  of  Shakspere  only  could  portray ;  where  is  that  infusion 
of  intellect,  of  passion,  and  of  poetry,  which  his  marvellous  genius  could  alone  supply  ? 

Afler  a  careful  perusal  of  the  following  play,  the  reader  will  decide  that  it  is  no  crude  work ;  that  it  is 
the  production  of  a  skilful  and  a  practised  hand ;  that  it  has  no  weak  or  lame  parts ;  and  that  it  contains 
strong  rhetoric,  great  eloquence,  and  true  pathos.  Its  chief  merits  are  the  perspicuity  of  its  diction,  and 
the  propriety  and  decorum  of  its  characters.  The  double  character  of  Wolsey,  drawn  by  Queen  Katherine 
and  her  attendant,  is  a  piece  of  vigorous  writing  of  which  any  other  author  but  Shakspere  might  have  been 
proud ;  and  the  celebrated  farewell  of  the  Cardinal,  with  his  exhortation  to  Cromwell,  only  wants  that 
quickening,  that  vital  something  which  the  poet  could  have  breathed  into  it,  to  be  truly  and  almost 
incomparably  great. 

Our  own  conviction  is  that  Shakspere  wrote  a  portion  only  of  this  play.  Dr.  Johnson  thinks 
that  Ben  Jonson  might  have  written  the  prologue  and  epilogue,  and  the  panegyric  upon  King  James 
the  First  Malone  is  of  opinion  that  the  lines  of  panegyric  were  written  by  another  author,  and  goes 
on  to  use  these  remarkable  words: — '*!  suspect  they  were  added  in  1613,  after  Shakspere  had  quitted 
the  stage,  by  the  hand  which  tampered  with  the  other  parts  of  the  play  so  much,  as  to  have  rendered  the 
versification  of  it  of  a  different  colour  from  all  the  other  plays  of  Shakspere."  Tamper  with  a  play  of 
Shakspere !  What  man,  whilst  Shakspere  was  yet  living,  would  dare  to  tamper  with  his  text — the  man 
who  during  his  lifetime  was  acknowledged,  on  all  hands,  and  by  none  more  readily  than  by  the  brightest 
wits,  to  be  the  prevailing  poet,  the  "delight  and  wonder"  of  the  stage?  Strange,  ere  Malone  talked  of 
tampering  with  the  other  parts  of  the  play,  that  he  had  not  discovered  that  the  earlier  portion  bears 
undeniable  marks  of  his  sole  hand !  It  cannot  for  a  moment  be  supposed  that  any  alteration  of  Shakspere's 
text  could  be  necessary,  or  would  be  allowed :  as  little  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  Shakspere  would  commence 
a  play  in  his  old-accustomed,  various,  and  unequalled  verse,  and  finish  it  in  the  easy,  but  somewhat  lax  and 
familiar,  although  not  inharmonious  numbers,  of  a  reverent  disciple. 

Shakspere's  play  of  "  Hemrt  the  Eighth  "  was  first  published  in  the  original  folio.  It  is  supposed 
to  have  been  the  same  which,  under  its  original  or  additional  title  of  "  All  is  true,"  occasioned  the 
burning  of  the  Globe  Theatre,  in  June  1613.  In  a  letter  from  Sir  Henry  Wotton  to  his  nephew,  the 
accident  is  thus  detailed : — "  Now,  to  let  matters  of  state  sleep,  I  will  entertain  you  at  the  present  vrith 
what  has  happened  this  week  at  the  Bankside.  The  King's  Players  had  a  new  play,  called  '  All  is  true,' 
representing  some  principal  pieces  of  the  reign  of  Heniy  the  Eighth ;  which  was  set  forth  vrith  many 
extraordinary  circumstances  of  pomp  and  majesty,  even  to  the  matting  of  the  stage ;  the  Knights  of  the 
order  with  their  Georges  and  Garter ;  the  guards  with  their  embroidered  coats,  and  the  like : — sufiScient,  in 
truth,  within  a  while,  to  make  greatness  very  familiar,  if  not  ridiculous.  Now,  King  Henry  making  a  mask 
at  the  Cardinal's  house,  and  certain  cannons  being  shot  off  at  his  entry,  some  of  the  paper  or  other  stuff 
wherewith  one  of  them  was  stopped  did  light  on  the  thatch ;  where,  being  thought  at  first  but  an  idle 
smoke,  and  their  eyes  being  more  attentive  to  the  show,  it  kindled  inwardly  and  ran  round  like  a  train, 
consuming,  within  less  than  an  hour,  the  whole  house  to  the  very  ground." — This  account,  besides 
being  otherwise  interesting,  will  serve  to  shew  that  scenic  decoration,  in  Shakspere's  day,  was  by  no 
means  so  entirely  neglected  as  is  commonly  supposed.  In  another  mention  of  the  burning  of  the 
theatre,  the  play  performed  is  expressly  stated  to  have  been  called  "  Hrnry  the  Eighth." 


<I4I 


k}  That  bew  a  weighty  and  s 

f//s 


Sad,  high,  and  working,  full  of  state  and  woe. 
Such  noble  teenes  as  draw  the  eye  t«  flow, 
We  now  preient     Tliose  that  can  pity,  here 
May,  if  they  think  it  nell,  let  full  a  tear; 
J  The  subject  will  deserve  It.     Such  as  give 
I  Tlieir  money  out  of  hope  they  may  helieve, 
I  May  here  find  truth  too.   Those  that  come  to  see 
1  Only  a  show  or  two,  and  so  agree 
The  play  may  pasa,— if  tliey  be  still  and  willing, 
I  'II  undertake  may  see  away  their  shilling 
Richly  in  two  ihort  houn.     Only  they 
Thai  come  to  hear  a  merry,  handy  play, 
A  noise  of  targets,  or  to  sec  a  fellow 
In  a  long  motley  cuat  guarded  with  yellow. 
Will  be  deceived :  for,  gentle  hearers,  know, 
To  rank  our  choien  truth  with  such  a  show 
As  fool  and  light  is,  beside  forfeidng 
Our  own  brains  and  the  opinion  that  we  bring 
(To  make  that  only  true  we  now  intfnd). 
Will  leave  us  never  an  understanding  friend. 
Tliereforc,  for  goodneaa  sake,  as  you  are  known 
The  Urat  and  happiest  hearers  of  the  tonn. 
Be  sad  as  we  would  make  ye.     Tliink  ye  see 
The  very  persons  of  our  noble  story 
A)  they  were  living;  think  you  see  them  great, 
And  followed  with  llie  general  throng  and  sweat, 
Of  thousand  friends :  then,  ~ 
How  Boon  this  mightiness  meets  misery  : 
And  if  you  can  be  merry  then,  t  'It  say 

A  man  may  weep  upon  his  wedding 


Enler  Ihe  Duke  of  Norfolk  at  oat  door ;   at 

the  other,  Ihe  Duks  of  Buckinohau  and  the 

Lord  Abebqatenhv. 

Buck.  Good   morrow   and   well   met.     How 
have  you  done 
Since  last  we  *a«  in  France  f 

Nor.  I  tlienk  your  grace : 

Healtliful  1  and  ever  since  a  freth  admirer 
Of  what  I  law  there. 

Saet.  An  untimely  ague 

Stayed  me  a  prisoner  in  my  chamber,  wlien 


Tho.e 
Metir 


o  lights  of  men, 


Nor.  Twixt  Ouynea  and  Ardp. 

I  was  then  present,  saw  them  salute  on  horaebacb ; 
Beheld  them,  when  they  lighted,  how  they  chuig 
In  their  embracement  as  they  grew  together: 
Which  had  they,  what  four  throned  ones  could 

have  weiglied 
Such  a  compounded  one? 

Bud.  All  the  whole  lime 

I  was  my  chamber's  prisoner. 

Nor.  Then  you  tost 

The  view  of  earthly  glory :  men  mig;ht  aaj 
Till  this  lime  pomp  was  single,  but  no«  married 
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To  one  above  itself.     Each  following  day 
Became  tlie  next  day's  master,  till  the  last 
Made  former  wonders  its.     To-day  the  French, 
AH  clinquant,  all  in  gold,  like  heathen  gods, 
Shone  down  the  English ;  and  to-morrow  they 
Made  Britain  India :  every  man  that  stood 
Shewed  like  a  mine.     Their  dwarfish  pages  were 
As  cherubim,  all  gilt     The  madams  too. 
Not  used  to  toil,  did  almost  sweat  to  bear 
The  pride  upon  them,  that  their  very  labour 
Was  to  them  as  a  painting.     Now  this  mask 
Was  cried  incomparable ;  and  the  ensuing  night 
Made  it  a  fool  and  beggar.     The  two  kings, 
Equal  in  lustre,  were  now  best,  now  worst. 
As  presence  did  present  them ;  him  in  eye. 
Still  him  in  praise ;  and  being  present  both, 
'Twas  said  they  saw  but  one,  and  no  discern  er 
Durst  wag  his  tongue  in  censure.  When  these  suns 
(For  so  they  phrase   them)   by  their  heralds 

challenged 
The  noble  spirits  to  arms,  they  did  perform 
Beyond  thought's  compass ;  that  former  fabulous 

fttory. 
Being  now  seen  possible  enoUgh,  got  credit. 
That  Bevis  was  believed. 

Buck,  O,  you  go  far. 

Nor,  As  I  belong  to  worship,  and  affect 
In  honour  honesty,  the  tract  of  every  thing 
Would  by  a  good  discourser  lose  some  life, 
Which  action's  self  was  tongue  to.  All  was  royal : 
To  the  disposing  of  it  nought  rebelled : 
Order  gave  each  thing  view ;  the  ofRce  did 
Distinctly  his  full  function. 

Buck,  Who  did  guide  ? 

I  mean,  who  set  the  body  atid  the  limbs 
Of  this  great  sport  together,  as  you  guess  ? 

Nor.  One,  certes,  that  promises  no  element 
In  such  a  business. 

Buck.  I  pray  you  who,  my  lord  7 

Nor.  All  this  was  ordered  by  the  good  discretion 
Of  the  right  reverend  Cardmal  of  York. 

Buck.  The  devil  speed  him !  no  man's  pie  is  freed 
From  his  ambitious  finger.     What  had  he 
To  do  in  these  fierce  vanities?  I  wonder 
That  such  a  keech  can  with  his  very  bulk 
Take  up  the  rays  o'  the  beneficial  sun. 
And  keep  it  from  the  earth. 

Nor.  Surely,  sir, 

There 's  in  him  stuff  that  puts  him  to  these  ends : 
For,  being  not  propped  by  ancestry  (whose  grace 
Chalks  successors  their  way),  nor  called  upon 
For  high  feats  done  to  the  crown ;  neither  allied 
To  eminent  assistants,  but  spider-like 
Out  of  his  self-drawing  web,  he  gives  us  note 
The  force  of  his  own  merit  makes  his  way : 
A  gift  that  Heaven  gives  for  him,  which  buys 
A  place  next  to  the  King. 


jiber.  I  cannot  tell . 

What  Heaven  hath  given  him ;  let  some  graver  eye 
Pierce  into  that :  but  I  can  see  his  pride 
Peep  through  each  part  of  him.  Whencehashe  that? 
If  not  from  hell,  the  devil  is  a  niggard ; 
Or  has  given  all  before,  and  he  begins 
A  new  hell  in  himself. 

Buck.  Why  the  devil, 

Upon  this  French  going-out,  took  he  upon  him, 
Without  the  privity  o'  the  King,  to  appoint 
Who  should  attend  on  him  ?  He  makes  up  the  file 
Of  all  the  gentry  ;  for  the  most  part  such, 
Too,  whom  as  great  a  charge  as  little  honour 
He  meant  to  lay  upon  :  and  his  own  letter 
(The  honourable  board  of  council  out) 
Must  fetch  him  in  he  papers* 

jiber.  I  do  know 

Kinsmen  of  mine,  three  at  the  least,  that  have 
By  this  so  sickened  their  estates  that  never 
They  shall  abound  as  formerly. 

Buck.  O,  many 

Have  broke  their  backs  with  laying  manors  on  them 
For  this  great  journey.     What  did  this  vanity, 
But  minister  communication  of 
A  most  poor  issue  ? 

Nor.  Grievingly  I  think 

The  peace  between  the  French  and  us  not  values 
Tiie  cost  that  did  conclude  it. 

Buck.  Every  man, 

After  the  hideous  storm  that  followed,  was 
A  thing  inspired ;  and,  not  consulting,  broke 
Into  a  general  prophecy, — that  this  tempest, 
Dashing  the  garment  of  this  peace,  aboded 
The  sudden  breach  on't. 

Nor.  Which  is  budded  out : 

For  France  hath  flawed  the  league,  and  hath 

attached 
Our  merchants'  goods  at  Bourdeaux. 

yiber.  Is  it  therefore 

The  ambassador  is  silenced  ? 

Nor.  Marry  is  *t. 

Aber.  A  proper  title  of  a  peace;  and  purchased 
At  a  superfluous  rate  I 

Buck.  Why,  all  this  business 

Our  reverend  cardinal  canied. 

Nor.  'Like  it  your  grace. 

The  state  takes  notice  of  the  private  difference 
Betwixt  you  and  the  cardinal.     I  advise  you 
(And  take  it  from  a  heart  that  wishes  towards  you 
Honour  and  plenteous  safety)  that  you  read 
The  cardinal's  malice  and  his  potency 
Together  :  to  consider  further,  that 
What  his  high  hatred  would  effect,  wants  not 
A  minister  in  his  power.     You  know  his  nature, 
That  he's  revengeful ;  and  I  know  his  sword 
Hath  a  sharp  edge :  it 's  long,  and  it  may  be  said 
It  reaches  far;  and  where  'twill  not  extend^ 
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Thither  he  darts  it.     Bosom  up  my  counsel ; 
You  'U  find  it  wliolesome. — Lo  where  comes  that 

rock 
That  I  advise  your  shunning. 

Enter  Cardinal  Wolsey  {the purse  borne  before 
Aim),  certain  of  the  Guard,  and  two  Secretaries 
with  papers.  The  Cardinal  in  his  passage 
Jixeth  his  eye  onUvcKinQHAUtandBvcmsoH AM 
oti  him  J  both  full  of  disdain, 

WoL  The  Duke  of  Buckingham's  surveyor?  ha! 
Where 's  his  examination  ? 

\st  Sec.  Here,  so  please  you. 

WoL  Is  he  in  person  ready? 

1st  Sec.  Ay,  please  your  grace. 

Wol,  Well,  we  shall  then  know  more;   and 
Buckingham 
Shall  lessen  this  hig  look. 

[Exeunt  Wolsey  and  Train. 

Buck.  This  butcher's  cur  is  venom-mouthed, 
and  I 
Have  not  the  power  to  muzzle  him  :  therefore  best 
Not  wake  him  in  his  slumber.    A  beggar's  book 
Outworth's  a  noble's  blood. 

Nor.  What,  are  you  chafed  ? 

Ask  God  for  temperance :  that 's  the  appliance 

only 
Which  your  disease  requires. 

Buck.  I  read  in  his  looks 

Matter  against  me,  and  his  eye  reviled 
Me  as  his  abject  object :  at  this  instant 
He  bores  me  with  some  trick.     He  's  gone  to 

the  King : 
I  '11  follow,  and  outstare  him. 

Nor,  Stay,  my  lord. 

And  let  your  reason  with  your  choler  question 
What  'tis  you  go  about.     To  climb  steep  hills 
Requires  slow  pace  at  first :  anger  is  like 
A  full  hot  horse,  who  being  allowed  his  way, 
Self-mettle  tires  him.     Not  a  man  in  England 
Can  advise  me  like  you :  be  to  yourself 
As  you  would  to  your  friend. 

Buck.  I  '11  to  the  King, 

And  from  a  mouth  of  honour  quite  cry  down 
This  Ipswich  fellow's  insolence  ;  or  proclaim 
There 's  difference  in  no  persons. 

Nor,  Be  advised : 

Heat  not  a  furnace  for  your  foe  so  hot 
That  it  do  singe  yourself:  we  may  outrun, 
By  violent  swiftness,  that  which  we  run  at. 
And  lose  by  over-running.     Know  you  not, 
The  fire  that  mounts  the  liquor  till  it  run  o'er, 
In  seeming  to  augment  it,  wastes  it  ?  Be  advised, 
I  say  again,  there  is  no  English  soul 
More  stronger  to  direct  you  than  yourself. 
If  with  the  sap  of  reason  you  woidd  quench. 
Or  but  allay,  the  fire  of  passion. 


Buck.  Sir, 

I  am  thankful  to  you,  and  1 11  go  along 
By  yoiur  prescription :  but  this  top-proud  fellow 
(Whom  from  the  flow  of  gall  I  name  not  but 
From  sincere  motions),  by  intelligence, 
And  proofs  as  clear  as  founts  in  July,  when 
We  see  each  grain  of  gravel,  I  do  know 
To  be  corrupt  and  treasonous. 

Nor.  Say  not  treasonous. 

Buck.  To  the  King  I  '11  say 't ;  and  make  my 
vouch  as  strong 
As  shore  of  rock.     Attend : — This  holy  fox, 
Or  wolf,  or  both  (for  he  is  equal  ravenous 
As  he  is  subtle,  and  as  prone  to  mischief 
As  able  to  perform  it ;  his  mind  and  place 
Infecting  one  another,  yea  reciprocally), 
Only  to  shew  his  pomp  as  well  in  France 
As  here  at  home,  suggests  the  King  our  master 
To  this  last  costly  treaty,  the  interview. 
That  swallowed  so  much  treasure,  and  like  a  glass 
Did  break  i'  the  rinsing. 

Nor.  'Faith,  and  so  it  did. 

Buck,  Pray  give  me  favour,  sir.     This  cun- 
ning cardinal 
The  articles  o*  the  combination  drew 
As  himself  pleased ;  and  they  were  ratified 
As  he  cried,  "Thus  let  be :"  to  as  much  end 
As  give  a  crutch  to  the  dead.     But  our  count- 
cardinal 
Has  done  this,  and  't  is  well :  for  worthy  Wolsey, 
Who  cannot  err,  he  did  it     Now  this  follows 
(Which,  as  I  take  it,  is  a  kind  of  puppy 
To  the  old  dam  treason) : — Charles  the  emperor 
Under  pretence  to  see  the  queen  his  aunt 
(For  't  was  indeed  his  colour,  but  he  came 
To  whisper  Wolsey)  here  makes  visitation. 
His  fears  were  that  the  interview  betwixt 
England  and  France  might,  through  their  amity, 
Breed  him  some  prejudice ;  for  from  this  league 
Peeped  harms  that  menaced  him.    He  privily 
Deals  with  our  cardinal ;  and  as  I  trow, — 
Which  I  do  well ;  for  I  am  sure  the  emperor 
Paid  ere  he  promised;    whereby  his  suit  was 

granted 
Ere  it  was  asked ; — ^but  when  the  way  was  made, 
And  paved  with  gold,  the  emperor  thus  desired : 
That  he  would  please  to  alter  the  King's  course 
A  nd  break  the  foresaid  peace.  Let  the  King  know 
(As  soon  he  shall  by  me)  that  thus  the  cardinal 
Does  buy  and  sell  his  honour  as  he  pleases, 
And  for  his  own  advantage. 

Nor.  I  am  sorry 

To  hear  this  of  him,  and  could  wish  he  were 
Something  mistaken  in 't 

Buck,  No,  not  a  syllable : 

I  do  pronounce  him  in  that  very  shape 
He  shall  appear  in  proof. 
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i^n/fr  Brandon  ;  a  Sergeant-at-Arma  before  hinif 
and  two  or  three  of  the  Guard. 

Bran,  Your  office,  sergeant !  execute  it 

Serg.  Sir, 

My  lord  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  and  Earl 
Of  Hereford,  Stafford,  and  Northampton, 
I  arrest  thee  of  high  treason,  in  the  name 
Of  our  most  sovereign  King. 

Buck,  Lo  you,  my  lord. 

The  net  has  fallen  upon  me !     I  shall  perish 
Under  device  and  practice. 

Bran,  I  am  sorry 

To  see  you  ta*en  from  liberty,  to  look  on 
The  business  present.   'T  is  his  highness'  pleasure 
You  shall  to  the  Tower. 

Buck,  It  will  help  me  nothing 

To  plead  mine  innocence ;  for  that  die  is  on  me 
Which  makes  my  whitest  part  black.     The  will 

of  Heaven 
Be  done  in  this  and  all  things.     I  obey. — 

0  my  Lord  Aberga'ny,  fare  you  well. 

Bran,  Nay,  he  must  bear  you  company. — The 
King  [TId  Abergavenny. 

Is  pleased  you  shall  to  the  Tower,  till  you  know 
How  he  determines  further. 

Aher,  As  the  duke  said, 

Thewill  of  Heaven  be  done,  and  the  King's  pleasure 
By  me  obeyed. 

Bran,  Here  is  a  warrant  from 

The  King  to  attach  Lord  Montacute,  and  the 

bodies 
Of  the  duke's  confessor,  John  de  la  Court, 
One  Gilbert  Peck  his  chancellor, — 

Buck,  So,  so : 

These  are  the  limbs  of  the  plot.    No  more,  I  hope. 

Bran,  A  monk  o'  the  Chartreux. 

Buck,  O,  Nicholas  Hopkins? 

Bran,  He. 

Buck,   My  surveyor  is  false :   the  o'ergreat 
cardinal 
Hath  shewed  hi  m  gold.  My  life  is  spanned  already : 

1  am  the  shadow  of  poor  Buckingham ; 
Whose  figure  even  this  instant  cloud  puts  on. 
By  dark'ning  my  clear  sun. — My  lord,  farewell. 

[^Exeunt, 


Scene  II. — The  CouncUr Chamber, 

Comett,  Enter  King  Henry,  Cardinal  Wol- 
8EY,  the  Lords  of  the  Council,  Sir  Thomas 
Lotell,  Officers,  and  Attendants.  The  King 
enten  leaning  on  the  Cardinal's  shoulder, 

K,  Hen,  My  life  itself,  and  the  best  heart  of  it, 

Thanks  you  for  this  great  care.     I  stood  i'  the 

level 
Of  a  full-charged  confederacy,  and  give  thanks 


To  you  that  choked  it. — Let  be  called  before  us 
That  gentleman  of  Buckingham's :  in  person 
I  '11  hear  him  his  confessions  justify, 
And  point  by  point  the  treasons  of  his  master 
He  shall  again  relate. 

The  King  takes  hit  State,  The  Lords  of  the 
Council  take  their  several  places.  The  Cardi- 
nal places  himself  under  the  King's  feetf  on 
his  right  side. 

A  noise  within,  crying,  "  Room  for  the  Queen ! " 
Enter  the  Queen,  ushered  by  the  Dukes  of 
Norfolk  and  Suffolk:  she  kneels.  The  King 
riseth  from  his  State,  takes  her  up,  kisses,  and 
placeth  her  by  him, 

Q,  Kalh,  Nay,  we  must  longer  kneel :  I  am 
a  suitor. 

K,  Hen,  Arise,  and  take  place  by  us.     Half 
your  suit 
Never  name  to  us ;  you  have  half  our  power : 
The  other  moiety,  ere  you  ask,  is  given. 
Repeat  your  will,  and  take  it. 

Q,  Kath,  Thank  your  majesty. 

That  you  would  love  yourself;  and,  in  that  love, 
Not  unconsidered  leave  your  honour  nor 
The  dignity  of  your  office,  is  the  point 
Of  my  petition. 

K,  Hen,  Lady  mine,  proceed. 

Q,  Kath,  I  am  solicited,  not  by  a  few. 
And  those  of  true  condition,  that  your  subjects 
Are  in  great  grievance.    There  have  been  com- 
missions 
Sent  down  among  them,  which  hath  flawed  the 

heart 
Of  all  their  loyalties : — wherein,  although. 
My  good  lord  cardinal,  they  vent  reproaches 
Most  bitterly  on  you,  as  putter-on 
Of  these  exactions,  yet  the  King  our  master, 
(Whose  honour  Heaven  shield  from  soil!)  even 

he  escapes  not 
Language  unmannerly ;  yea  such  which  breaks 
The  sides  of  loyalty,  and  almost  appears 
In  loud  rebellion. 

Nor,  Not  almost  appears ; 

It  doth  appear :  for  upon  these  taxations, 
The  clothiers  all,  not  able  to  maintain 
The  many  to  them  'longing,  have  put  off 
The  spinsters,  carders,  fullers,  weavers ;  who. 
Unfit  for  other  life,  compelled  by  hunger 
And  lack  of  other  means,  in  desperate  manner 
Daring  the  event  to  the  teeth,  are  all  in  uproar, 
And  Danger  serves  among  them. 

K,  Hen,  Taxation ! 

Wherein ;  and  what  taxation  ?— My  lord  cardinal. 
You  that  are  blamed  for  it  alike  with  us, 
Know  you  of  this  taxation  ? 
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Cham,  As  far  as  I  see,  all  the  good  our  English 
Have  got  by  the  late  voyage,  is  but  merely 
A  fit  or  two  o'  the  face ;  but  they  are  shrewd  ones : 
For  when  they  hold  them,  you  would  swear 

directly 
Their  very  noses  had  been  councillors 
To  Pepin  or  Clotharius,  they  keep  state  so. 

Sands,    They  have  all  new  legs,  and  lame 
ones  :  one  would  take  it, 
That  never  saw  them  pace  before,  the  spavin, 
A  springhalt,  reigned  among  them. 

Cham,  Death  !  my  lord, 

Their  clothes  are  after  such  a  pagan  cut,  too, 
That  sure  they  have  worn  out  Ciiristendom. — 

How  now : 
What  news.  Sir  Thomas  Lovell  ? 

Enter  Sir  Thomas  Lovell. 

Lov.  'Faith,  my  lord, 

I  hear  of  none  but  the  new  proclamation 
That 's  clapped  upon  the  court-gate. 

Cham.  What  is 't  for? 

Lov,  The  reformation  of  our  travelled  gallants, 
That  fill  the  court  with  quarrels,  talk,  and  tailors. 

Cham,  I  am  glad  'tis  there:  now  I  would 
pray  our  monsieurs 
To  think  an  English  courtier  may  be  wise, 
And  never  see  the  Louvre. 

Lov.  They  must  either 

(For  so  run  the  conditions)  leave  these  remnants 
Of  fool  and  feather  that  they  got  in  France, 
With  all  their  honourable  points  of  ignorance 
Pertaining  thereunto  (as  fights  and  fireworks ; 
Abusing  better  men  than  they  can  be. 
Out  of  a  foreign  wisdom),  renouncing  clean 
The  faith  they  have  in  tennis  and  tall  stockings. 
Short  blistered  breeches,  and  those  types  of  travel, 
And  understand  again  like  honest  men ; 
Or  pack  to  their  old  playfellows.    There,  I  take  it, 
They  may  cum  priviUgio  wear  away 
The  lag  end  of  their  lewdness,  and  be  laughed  at 

Sands,  'Tis  time  to  give  them  physic,  their 
diseases 
Are  grown  so  catching. 

Cham.  What  a  loss  our  ladies 

Will  have  of  these  trim  vanities  1 

Lov.  Ay,  marry. 

There  will  be  woe  indeed,  lords.  The  sly  whoresons 
Have  got  a  speeding  trick  to  lay  down  ladies : 
A  French  song  and  a  fiddle  has  no  fellow. 

Sands.  The  devil  fiddle  them  I  I  am  glad  they 're 
going 
(For  sure  there 's  no  converting  of  them) :  now 
An  honest  country  lord,  as  I  am,  beaten 
A  long  time  out  of  play,  may  bring  his  plain-song, 
And  have  an  hour  of  hearing ;  and,  by  'r  lady. 
Held  current  music  too. 


Cham,  Well  said,  Lord  Sands ; 

Your  colt's  tooth  is  not  cast  yet. 

Sands,  No,  my  lord ; 

Nor  shall  not,  while  I  have  a  stump. 

Cham,  Sir  Thomas, 

Whither  were  you  a-going  ? 

Lov,  To  the  cardinal's : 

Your  lordship  is  a  guest  too. 

Cham,  O,  'tis  true. 

This  night  he  makes  a  supper,  and  a  great  one. 
To  many  lords  and  ladies ;  there  will  be 
The  beauty  of  this  kingdom,  I  '11  assure  you. 

Lov,  That  churchman  bears  a  bounteous  miod 
indeed ; 
A  hand  as  fruitful  as  the  land  tliat  feeds  us  : 
His  dews  fall  everywhere. 

Cham.  No  doubt,  he's  noble  : 

He  had  a  black  mouth  that  said  other  of  him. 

Sands,  He  may,  my  lord ;  he  has  wherewitlisL 
In  him 
Sparing  would  shew  a  worse  sin  than  ill  doctrine. 
Men  of  his  way  should  be  most  liberal ; 
They  are  set  here  for  examples. 

Cham,  True,  they  are  so : 

But  few  now  give  so  great  ones.    My  barge  stays : 
Your  lordship  shall    along. — Come,   good  Sir 

Thomas, 
We  shall  be  late  else :  which  I  would  not  be. 
For  I  was  spoke  to,  with  Sir  Henry  Guildford, 
This  night  to  be  comptrollers. 

Sands,  I  am  your  lordship's.     lExeunt. 


Scene   IV. — The   Presence- Chamber  in  York- 
Place. 

Hautboys,  A  small  table  under  a  Slate  for  the 
Cardinal  ;  a  longer  table  for  the  guests. 
Enter  at  one  door  Anne  Bullen,  and  diwrs 
Lords,  Ladies,  and  Gentlewomen,  as  guests ; 
at  another  door,  enter  Si  a  Hbnrt  Guildford. 

Guild.  Ladies,  a  general  welcome  from  his 
grace 
Salutes  ye  all :  this  night  he  dedicates 
To  fair  content  and  you.    None  here,  he  hopes, 
In  all  this  noble  bevy,  has  brought  with  her 
One  care  abroad :  he  would  have  all  as  merry 
As  first-good  company,  good  wine,  good  welcome, 
Can  make  good  people. — O,  my  lord,  you  are  tardy: 

Enter  Lord  Chamberlain,   Lord  Sands,  and 
Sir  Thomas  Lovell. 

The  very  thought  of  this  fair  company 
Clapped  wings  to  me. 
Cham.  You  are  young,  Sir  Harry  Guild- 

ford. 
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Sandi,  Sir  Thomas  Lovell,  had  the  cardinal 
But  half  my  lay-thoughts  in  him,  some  of  these 
Should  find  a  running  banquet  ere  they  rested, 
I  think  would  better  please  them.     By  my  life, 
They  are  a  sweet  society  of  fair  ones. 

Lov.  O  that  your  lordship  were  but  now  con* 
fessor 
To  one  or  two  of  these ! 

Sandi.  I  would  I  were ; 

They  should  find  easy  penance. 

Lov.  'Faith,  how  easy? 

Sand*,  As  easy  as  a  down-bed  would  afford  it 

Cham.  Sweet  ladies,  will  it  please  you  sit? 
Sir  Harry, 
Place  you  that  side ;  I  '11  take  the  charge  of  this : 
His  grace  is  ent'ring. — Nay,  you  must  not  freeze : 
Two  women  placed  together  makes  cold  weather. — 
My  Lord  Sands,  you  are  one  will   keep  them 

waking: 
Prsy  sit  between  these  ladies. 

Sandt.  By  my  faith, 

And  thank  your  lordship. — By  your  leave,  sweet 
ladies : 
[Seatt  himMelf  between  Anne  Bullen  and 
another  Lady. 
If  I  chance  to  talk  a  little  wild,  forgive  me : 
I  had  it  from  my  father. 

Jnne.  Was  he  mad,  sir  ? 

Sands,  O  very  mad,  exceedi ng  mad ;  in  love  too. 
Bat  he  would  bite  none  :  just  as  I  do  now. 
He  would  kiss  you  twenty  with  a  breath. 

l^Kisiet  her, 

Cham.  Well  said,  my  lord. — 

So  now  you  are  fairly  seated. — Gentlemen, 
The  penance  lies  on  you,  if  these  fair  ladies 
Pass  away  frowning. 

Sande.  For  my  little  cure. 

Let  me  alone. 

Hauthoye,     Enter  Cardinal  Wolset  attended^ 
and  takes  his  State, 

Wol,  You  are  welcome,  my  fair  guests :  that 
noble  lady, 
Or  gentleman,  that  is  not  freely  merry. 
Is  not  my  friend.    This  to  confirm  my  welcome ; 
And  to  you  all  good  health.  [^Drinks, 

Sands.  Your  grace  is  noble. — 

Let  me  have  such  a  bowl  may  hold  my  thanks. 
And  save  me  so  much  talking. 

Wol.  My  Lord  Sandi, 

I  am  beholden  to  you :  cheer  your  neighbours. — 
Ladies,  you  are  not  merry :  Gentlemen, 
Whose  fault  is  this? 

Sands.  The  red  wine  first  must  rise 

In  their  fair  cheeks,  my  lord:   then  we  shall 

have  them 
Talk  us  to  silence. 


Anne.  You  are  a  merry  gamester, 

My  Lord  Sands. 

Sands.  Yes,  if  I  make  my  play. 

Here  's  to  your  ladyship :  and  pledge  it,  madam, 
For  't  is  to  such  a  thing — 

Anne.  You  cannot  shew  me. 

Sands,  I  told  your  grace  they  would  talk  anon. 
{^Drums  and  trumpets  within  :  chambers 
discharged. 

Wol.  What 's  that? 

Cham.  Look  out  there,  some  of  you. 

[Exit  a  Servant. 

Wol,  What  warlike  voice  ? 

And  to  what  end  is  this  ? — Nay  ladies,  fear  not : 
By  all  the  laws  of  war  you  are  privileged. 

Re-enter  Servant. 

Cham,  How  now  :  what  is 't  ? 
Serv.  A  noble  troop  of  strangers  ; 

For  so  they  seem.     They  have  left  their  barge, 

and  landed ; 
And  hither  make,  as  great  ambassadors 
From  foreign  princes. 

WoL  Good  lord  chamberlain, 

Go,  give  them  welcome;   you  can  speak  the 

French  tongue : 
And  pray  receive  them  nobly,  and  conduct  them 
Into  our  presence,  where  this  heaven  of  beauty 
Shall  shine  at  full  upon  them. — Some  attend  him.— 
\^Exit  Chamberlain  attended.     All  arise, 
and  tables  remofoed. 
You  have  now  a  broken  banquet ;  but  we'll  mend  it. 
A  good  digestion  to  you  all :  and  once  more 
I  shower  a  welcome  on  you.     Welcome  all. 

Hautboys.  Enter  the  King  and  twelve  others,  as 
maskers,  habited  like  shepherds,  with  sixteen 
Torchbearers ;  ushered  by  the  Lord  Cham- 
berlain. They  pass  directly  before  the  Car- 
dinal, and  gracefully  salute  him, 

A  noble  company  I  what  are  their  pleasures  ? 
Cham.  Because  they  speak  no  English,  thus 
they  prayed 
To  tell  your  grace : — That,  having  heard  by  fame 
Of  this  so  noble  and  so  fair  assembly 
This  night  to  meet  here,  they  could  do  no  less. 
Out  of  the  great  respect  they  bear  to  beauty, 
But  leave  their  flocks ;  and,  under  your  fair  conduct, 
Crave  leave  to  view  these  ladies,  and  entreat 
An  hour  of  revels  with  them. 

Wol.  Say,  lord  chamberlain, 

They  have  done  my  poor  house  grace :  for  which 

I  pay  them 
A  thousand  thanks,  and  pray  them  take  their 
pleasures. 
[Ladies  chosen  for  the  dance.     The  Kino 
chooses  Anne  Bullen. 
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K.  Ifeii.  The  fairest  hand  1  e 
heaiity, 


ffoi.  My  lor<I,- 


Cha- 


Yoii 


;p? 


}t'ol.  Priiy  (ell  tliein  Ihui  much  froiii  me: 
Tiiere  sliould  be  one  amongst  tliem,  by  hi>  perBon, 
More  worthy  this  place  limn  myself:  to  whom, 
with  my  love  and  duty 


I  « 


>uld   SI 


CA. 


m.  I  will,  my  lord. 

[Chameehlain  poe»  to  the  compani/,  and 


iFoI.  WhiUwylbey? 

C/iam.  Such  a  one,  tliey  all  confesi, 

1'here  is  indeed :  wliicli  tliey  would  have  your  grace 
Find  out,  and  he  will  take  it. 

Il'el.  Let  me  see,  then. — 

[Comet  from  hit  SMr 
By  all  your  goodleaves,  gentlemen  : — here  I'll mAt 
Nfy  royul  choice. 

K.  Hen.  Vou  have  found  him,  cardiniii. 

[  Uamaitiug. 
Yuu  hold  a  fair  auembly ;  you  do  well,  lord. 
You  are  a  churchman,  or  I  'II  tell  you,  cacdiiiBl, 
I  should  judge  now  unhappily. 
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Wa.  I  am  gUd 

Yuur  ^ace  i«  grown  lo  pleawnt 

K.  Hen.  My  lord  cliamberlain, 

Pr'y  thfe,  come  hitlier:  wbat  fair  lady  'i  thatT 

Cham.  Ad  't  pleais  your  grace,  Sir  Thomai 
BuUen't  daughter, 
Tbe  Viscoant  Roclifort ;    one  of  her  highu 


I  were  iiDinannerly  to  take  you  out, 

And  not  lo  kiu  you, — A  health,  gentlemen; 

Lei  it  go  round. 

0W.  Sir  Thoma*  Lovell,  ia  the  haiiquet  ready 
1'  the  priry  chamber  t 


Lov.  Ye»,  my  lord. 

Wot.  Your  ^Bce, 

I  fear,  witli  dancing  i«  a  liltle  heated. 

K.  Hen.  i  fear,  too  much. 

Wot.  'lliere  'a  fresher  air,  my  lord. 

In  tlie  next  chamber. 

K.  Hen.  Lead  in  your  ladiex,  every  one. — 
Sweet  partner, 
I  must  not  yet  fonake  you. — Let 's  be  merry  : 
Good  my  lord  cardinal,  I  have  half  a  dozen 

health* 
To  drink  to  theae  fair  ladiea,  and  a  meaaure 
To  lead  them  once  again ;  and  then  let '»  dream 
Who  '*  belt  in  favour. — Let  the  music  knock  it. 
^Exeunt,  tdth  Irumpeli. 


f^- 
-^k 


aeir  y. 


ScMB  l.—A  Street. 
Enttr  two  Gentlemen,  meel'mg. 
1(1  Gent,  Whither  away  to  faatl 
2jtd  Gtnl.  O, — God  »ave  you  1 

Even  to  the  hall,  to  hear  what  shall  become 
Of  the  great  Duke  of  Buckingham. ' 

iitGenl.  riliaveyou 

That  labour,  sir.     All 's  now  done,  but  the  cere- 

Of  bringing  back  the  priioner. 
2iid  Gent.  Were  you  there  1 
I"  Gent.  'Yet,  indeed  was  I. 
2iid  Gent.  Pray  speak,  whet  hea  happened  t 
Ii'  Gent.  You  may  guesa  quickly  what. 


2ttd  Oeitt.   If  he  found  guilty  T 

\tl  Oent.  Ye*,  truly  l«  he,  and  condemned 

2niJ  Gent.  I  am  sorry  for  'I. 

Iff  Ge»t.  So  are  a  number  more. 

2nd  Gent.  But  pray  how  passed  it! 

1(1  Gent.   1  '11  tell  you  in  a  little.     The  great 

Came  to  the  bar;  where  to  liii  accusations 
He  pleaded  still  not  guilty,  and  alleged 
Many  sharp  reasons  to  defeat  the  law. 
Tbe  King's  attorney,  on  tlie  contrary, 
Urged  on  the  examinations,  proofs,  confeisions 
Of  divers  witnesses;  which  the  duke  desired 
To  him  brought  mvd  voce  to  hii  face : 
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At  which  appeared  against  him,  his  surveyor ; 
Sir  Gilbert  Peck,  his  chancellor ;  and  John  Court, 
Confessor  to  him ;  with  that  devil-monk, 
Hopkins,  that  made  this  mischief. 

2n(i  Gent,  That  was  he 

That  fed  him  with  his  prophecies? 

\st  Gent.  The  same. 

All  these  accused  him  strongly  ;  which  he  fain 
Would  have  flung  from  him,  but  indeed  he  could 

not: 
And  so  his  peers,  upon  this  evidence, 
Have  found  him  guilty  of  high  treason.     Much 
He  spoke,  and  learnedly,  for  life ;  but  all 
Was  either  pitied  in  him  or  forgotten. 

2nd  Gent.  After  all  this,  how  did  he  bear  himself? 

Ist  Gent.  When  he  was  brought  again  to  the 
bar,  to  hear 
His  knell  rung  out,  his  judgment,  he  was  stirred 
WMth  such  an  agony  he  sweat  extremely. 
And  something  spoke  in  choler,  ill  and  hasty  : 
But  he  fell  to  himself  again,  and  sweetly 
In  all  the  rest  shewed  a  most  noble  patience. 

2nd  Gent.  I  do  not  think  he  fears  death. 

1st  Gent.  Sure  he  doth  not. 

He  never  was  so  womanish  :  the  cause 
He  may  a  little  grieve  at. 

2nd  Gent.  Certainly 

The  cardinal  is  the  end  of  this. 

\st  Gent.  T  is  likely. 

By  all  conjectures.     First,  Kildare's  attainder, 
Then  deputy  of  Ireland  :  who  removed, 
Earl  Surrey  was  sent  thither,  and  in  haste  too, 
Lest  he  should  help  his  father. 

2nd  Gent.  That  trick  of  state 

Was  a  deep  envious  one. 

\»t  Gent.  At  his  return, 

No  doubt  he  will  requite  it.     This  is  noted, 
And  generally  :  whoever  the  King  favours 
The  cardinal  instantly  will  find  employment, 
And  far  enough  from  court  too. 

2nd  Gent.  All  the  commons 

Hate  him  perniciously,  and,  o'  my  conscience, 
Wish  him  ten  fathom  deep.     This  duke  as  much 
They  love  and  dote  on  :    call   him,  bounteous 

Buckingham, 
The  mirror  of  all  courtesy. 

\tt  Gent.  Stay  there,  sir, 

And  see  the  noble  ruined  man  you  speak  of. 

i?fi/fr  Buckingham //'om  hU  arraifjnment ;  Tip- 
staves before  him  ;  the  axe  with  the  edge  to- 
wards him  ;  halberds  on  each  tide :  with  him, 
Sir  Thomas  Lovell,  Sir  Nicholas  Vaux, 
Sir  William  Sands,  and  common  people. 

2nd  Gent.  Let 's  stand  close,  and  behold  him. 
Buck,  All  good  people, 

You  that  thus  far  have  come  to  pity  me, 


Hear  what  I  say,  and  then  go  home  and  lose  me. 
I  have  this  day  received  a  traitor's  judgment. 
And  by  that  name  must  die:  yet  heaven  bear 

witness, 
And  if  I  have  a  conscience  let  it  sink  me, 
Even  as  the  axe  falls,  if  I  be  not  faithful ! 
The  law  I  bear  no  malice  for  my  death ; 
It  has  done,  upon  the  premises,  but  justice: 
But   those   that  sought  it  I  could  wish  more 

christians : 
Be  what  they  will,  I  heartily  forgive  them. 
Yet  let  them  look  they  glory  not  in  mischief, 
Nor  build  their  evils  on  the  graves  of  great  oieD: 
For  then  my  guiltless  blood  must  cry  against  them. 
For  further  life  in  this  world  I  ne*er  hope, 
Nor  will  I  sue,  although  the  King  have  mercies 
More  than  I  dare  make  faults.     You  few  tliat 

loved  me, 
And  dare  be  bold  to  weep  for  Buckingham, 
His  noble  friends  and  fellows,  whom  to  leave 
Is  only  bitter  to  him,  only  dying, 
Go  with  me,  like  good  angels,  to  my  end: 
And,  as  the  long  divorce  of  steel  falls  on  me. 
Make  of  your  prayers  one  sweet  sacrifice, 
And  lift  my  soul  to  heaven. — Lead  on,  o' God's 

name. 
Lov.  I  do  beseech  your  grace  fur  charity, 
If  ever  any  malice  in  your  heart 
Were  hid  against  me,  now  to  forgive  ine  firanklv . 
Buck.  Sir  Thomas  Lovell,  I  as  free  forgive  you 
As  I  would  be  forgiven.     I  forgive  all : 
There  cannot  be  those  numberless  offences 
'Gainst  me  that  I  cannot  take  peace  with : 
No  black  envy  shall  make  my  grave. 
Commend  me  to  his  grace ; 
And  if  he  speak  of  Buckingham,  pray  tell  him 
You  met  him  half  in  heaven :  my  vows  and  prayers 
Yet  are  the  King's,  and  till  my  soul  forsake 
Shall  cry  for  blessings  on  him.     May  he  live 
Longer  than  I  have  time  to  tell  his  years : 
Ever  beloved  and  loving  may  his  rule  be : 
And  when  old  Time  shall  lead  him  to  his  end, 
Goodness  and  he  fill  up  one  monument ! 
Lov.  To  the  water  side  I  must  conduct  your 

grace: 
Then  give  my  charge  up  to  Sir  Nicholas  Vaux, 
Who  undertakes  you  to  your  end. 

Faux,  Prepare  there ; 

The  duke  is  coming.    See  the  barge  be  ready; 
And  fit  it  with  such  furniture  as  suits 
The  greatness  of  his  person. 

Buck.  Nay,  Sir  Nicholas, 

Let  it  alone :  my  state  now  will  but  mock  me. 
When  I  came  hither,  1  was  lord  high  constable 
And  Duke  of  Buckingham :  now  poor  Edward 

Bohun. 
Yet  I  am  richer  than  my  base  accusers, 
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That  never  knew  what  truth  meant :  I  now  seal  it; 
A  nd  with  that  blood  will  make  them  one  day  groan 

for 't. 
My  noble  father,  Henry  of  Buckingham. 
Who  first  raised  head  against  usurping  Richard, 
Flying  for  succour  to  his  servant  Bunister, 
Being  distressed,  was  by  that  wretch  betrayed, 
And  without  trial  fell:  God*s  peace  be  with  him ! 
Henry  the  seventh  succeeding,  truly  pitying 
My  father's  loss,  like  a  most  royal  prince, 
Restored  me  to  my  honours,  and  out  of  ruins 
Made  my  name  once  more  noble.    Now  his  son, 
Henry  the  eighth,  life,  honour,  name,  and  all 
That  made  me  happy,  at  one  stroke  has  taken 
For  ever  from  the  world.     I  had  my  trial, 
A  nd  must  needs  say  a  noble  one :  which  makes  me 
A  little  happier  than  my  wretched  father. 
Yet  thus  far  we  are  one  in  fortunes :  both 
Fell  by  our  servants,  by  those  men  we  loved  most : 
A  most  unnatural  and  faithless  service ! 
Heaven  has  an  end  in  all.    Yet  you  that  hear  me. 
This  from  a  dying  man  receive  as  certain  : 
Where  you  are  liberal  of  your  loves  and  counsels. 
Be  sure  you  be  not  loose :  for  those  you  make 

friends, 
And  give  your  hearts  to,  when  they  once  perceive 
Tlie  least  rub  in  your  fortunes,  fall  away 
Like  water  from  ye,  never  found  again 
But  where  they  mean  to  sink  ye.  All  good  people, 
Pray  for  me !  I  must  now  forsake  ye :  the  last  hour 
Of  my  long  weary  life  is  come  upon  me. 
Farewell : 

And  when  you  would  say  something  that  is  sad, 
Speak  how  I  fell. — I  have  done ;  and  God  for- 
me !  {^Exeunt  Buckingham  and  Train. 

Ut  Qmt.  O  this  is  full  of  pity  !--.Sir,  it  calls, 
I  fear,  too  many  curses  ou  their  heads 
Tliat  were  the  authors. 

2nd  Gent,  If  the  duke  be  guiltless, 

'Tis  full  of  woe  :  yet  I  can  give  you  inkling 
or  an  ensuing  evil,  if  it  fall, 
Greater  than  this. 

1ff<  Oent.  Good  angels  keep  it  from  us! 

What  may  it  be  ?  You  do  not  doubt  my  faith,  sir  ? 

2nd  Gent.  This  secret  is  so  weighty,  't  will  require 
A  strong  faith  to  conceal  it. 

\»t  Gent,  Let  me  have  it : 

1  do  not  talk  much. 

2nd  Gent.  I  am  confident : 

You  shall,  sir.     Did  you  not  of  late  days  hear 
A  buzzing  of  a  separation 
Between  the  King  and  Katharine  ? 

\U  Gent,  Yes,  but  it  held  not : 

For  when  the  King  once  heard  it,  out  of  anger 
He  sent  command  to  the  lord  mayor  straight 
To  stop  the  rumour,  and  allay  those  tongues 
That  durst  disperse  it. 


2nd  Gent,  But  that  slander,  sir, 

Is  found  a  truth  now :  for  it  grows  again 
Fresher  than  e'er  it  was ;  and  held  for  certain, 
rhe  King  will  venture  at  it.    Eitlier  the  cardinal, 
Or  some  about  him  near,  have,  out  of  malice 
To  the  good  Queen,  possessed  him  with  a  scruple 
That  will  undo  her.     To  confirm  this,  too. 
Cardinal  Campeius  is  arrived,  and  lately : 
As  all  think,  for  this  business. 

\$t  Gent,  T  is  the  cardinal : 

And  merely  to  revenge  him  on  the  emperor. 
For  not  bestowing  on  him,  at  his  asking. 
The  archbishopric  of  Toledo,  this  is  purposed. 

2nd  Gent,  I  think  you  have  hit  the  mark.   But 
is  't  not  cruel 
That  she  should  feel  the  smart  of  tins?  The  cardinal 
Will  have  his  will,  and  she  must  fall. 

Ut  Gent,  'Tiswoful. 
We  are  too  open  here  to  argue  this : 
Let 's  think  in  private  more.  [Exeunt, 


Scene  II. — An  Antechamber  in  the  Palace, 

Enter  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  reading  a  letter. 

Reads, 
My  lord, — The  horses  your  lordship  sent  for,  with 
all  the  care  I  had,  I  saw  well  chosen,  ridden,  and 
furnished.  They  were  young  and  handsome,  and  of 
the  best  breed  in  the  north.  When  they  were  ready 
to  set  out  for  London,  a  man  of  my  lord  cardinal's, 
by  eommission  and  main  power,  took  'em  from  me: 
with  this  reason, — his  master  would  be  served  before 
a  subject,  if  not  before  the  King :  which  stopped  our 
mouths,  sir. 

I  fear  he  will,  indeed.  Well,  let  him  have  them  : 
He  will  have  all,  I  think. 

Enter  the  Dukes  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk. 

Nor,  Well  met,  my  lord  chamberlain. 

Cham,  Good  day  to  both  your  graces. 

Snf,  How  is  the  King  employed  7 

Cham,  I  left  him  private. 

Full  of  sad  thoughts  and  troubles. 

Nor,  What 's  the  cause  ? 

Cham,  It  seems  the  marriage  witli  his  brother's 
wife 
Has  crept  too  near  his  conscience. 

Suf,  No  ;  his  conscience 

Has  crept  too  near  another  lady. 

Nor,  T  is  so. 

This  is  the  cardinal's  doing,  the  king-cardinal : 
That  blind  priest,  like  the  eldest  son  of  fortune, 
Turns  what  he  lists.    The  king  will  know  him 
one  day. 

Suf,  Pray  God  he  tlo :  he  '11  never  know  him- 
self else. 
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Nor,  How  liulily  he  works  in  all  his  business ; 
And  with  what  zeal !     For  now  he  lias  cracked 

the  league 
Between  us  and  the  emperor,  the  queen's  great 

nephew. 
He  dives  into  the  King's  soul  \  and  there  scatters 
Dangers,  doubts,  wringing  of  the  conscience, 
Fears  and  despairs ;  and  all  these  for  his  marriage. 
And  out  of  all  these  to  restore  the  King, 
He  counsels  a  divorce  :  a  loss  of  her 
That,  like  a  jewel,  has  hung  twenty  years 
About  his  neck,  yet  never  lost  her  lustre  : 
Of  her  that  loves  him  with  that  excellence 
That  angels  love  good  men  with  :  even  of  her 
That,  when  the  greatest  stroke  of  fortune  falls. 
Will  bless  the  King.  And  is  not  this  course  pious  ? 
Cham,  Heaven  keep  me  from  such  counsel! 

'Tis  most  true 
These  news  are  everywhere :  every  tongue  speaks 

them. 
And  every  true  heart  weeps  for't.    All  that  dare 
Look  into  these  affairs,  see  this  main  end, — 
The  French  king's  sister.     Heaven  will  one  day 

open 
The  King's  eyes,  that  so  long  have  slept  upon 
This  bold  bad  man. 

Suf,  And  free  us  from  hia  slavery. 

A^or.  We  had  need  pray, 
And  heartily,  for  our  deliverance; 
Or  this  imperious  man  will  work  us  all 
From  princes  iiito  pages :  all  men's  honours 
Lie  like  one  lump  before  him,  to  be  fashioned 
Into  what  pitch  he  please. 

Suf,  For  me,  my  lords, 

I  love  him  not  nor  fear  him ;  there's  my  creed. 
As  I  am  made  without  him,  so  I  '11  stand, 
If  the  King  please :  his  curses  and  his  blessings 
Touch  me  alike ;  they  are  breath  I  not  believe  in. 
I  knew  him,  and  I  know  liim  :  so  I  leave  him 
To  him  that  made  him  proud,  the  pope. 

Nor,  Let 's  in. 

And  with  some  other  business  put  the  King 
From  these  sad  thoughts,  tliat  work  too  much 

upon  him : — 
My  lord,  you  '11  bear  us  company  ? 

Cham,  Excuse  me ; 

The  King  hath  sent  me  other-where :  besides 
You'll  find  a  most  unfit  time  to  disturb  him. 
Health  to  your  lordships. 

JVor.  Thanks,  my  good  lord  chamberlain. 

\^Exit  Lord  Chamberlain. 

Norfolk  opem  a  foldiug^oor.     The  Kino  it 
dvcovered  sitting  and  reading  petuively. 

Suf,    How  sad  he  looks!    sure  he  is  much 

afflicted. 
K,ffen.  Who  is  there?  ha! 


Nor.  'Pray  God  he  be  not  angry. 

K.  Hen,  Who's  there,  I  say?    How  dare  yoa 
thrust  yourselves 
Into  my  private  meditations? 
Who  am  I?  ha! 

A^or.  A  gracious  king,  that  pardons  all  offences 
Malice  ne'er  meant :  our  breach  of  duty  this  wav 
Is  business  of  estate ;  in  which  we  come 
To  know  your  royal  pleasure. 

K,  Hen,  You  are  too  bold ; 

Go  to :  I  'U  make  ye  know  your  times  of  busines9. 
Is  this  an  hour  for  temporal  affairs?  ha! — 

Enter  Wolset  and  Camfeius. 

Who  *s  there ;  my  good  lord  cardinal  ? — O  my 

Wolsey, 
The  quiet  of  my  wounded  conscience. 
Thou  art  a  ciure  fit  for  a  king. — You  're  welcome, 

[To  Campeius. 
Most  learned  reverend  sir,  into  our  kingdom : 
Use  us  and  it. — My  good  lord,  have  great  care 
I  be  not  found  a  talker  [  To  Wolsey. 

Wol.  Sir,  you  cannot. 

I  would  your  grace  would  give  us  but  an  hour 
Of  private  conference. 
K,  Hen,  We  are  busy :  go. 

[7b  Norfolk  and  Suffolk. 
A^or.  This  priest  has  no  pride  in  him  ?  [/1$idf. 
Suf,  Not  to  speak  of  : 

I  would  not  be  so  sick  though,  for  his  place. 
But  this  cannot  continue. 

A^or.  If  it  do, 

I  '11  venture  one  have-at-him. 
Suf.  I  another. 

[^Exeunt  Norfolk  and  Suffolk. 
ffb/.   Your  grace  has  given  a  precedent  of 
wisdom 
Above  all  princes,  in  committing  freely 
Your  scruple  to  the  voice  of  Christendom. 
Who  can  be  angry  now ;  what  envy  reach  yoa! 
The  Spaniard,  tied  by  blood  and  favour  to  her, 
Must  now  confess,  if  they  have  any  goodness 
The  trial  just  and  noble.     All  the  clerks, 
I  mean  the  learned  ones,  in  christian  kiDgdoms, 
Have   their  free  voices:    Rome,   the  nurse  of 

judgment. 
Invited  by  your  noble  self,  hath  sent 
One  general  tongue  unto  us,  this  good  man, 
This  just  and  learned  priest.  Cardinal  Campeias : 
Whom  once  more  1  present  unto  your  highness. 
K.  Hen,  And  once  more  in  mine  arms  I  lu<i 
him  welcome, 
And  thank  the  holy  conclave  for  their  loves: 
They  have  sent  me  such  a  man  I  would  have  wisbe<i 
for. 
Cam,  Your  grace   must   needs   deserve  all 
strangers'  loves, 
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You  are  k>  noble.     To  your  higlineu'  hand 
1  tender  my  commiuiaii :  by  whose  virtue 
(The  court  of  Rome  commBiidiDg),  you,  my  lord 
CBrdintd  of  York,  are  joined  with  me  their  servant. 
In  the  unpartial  judging  of  this  buiiness. 
K.  Hal.  Two  equal  men.     The  Queen  (ball 

be  acquainted 
Forthwith  for  what  you  come.  Where's  Gardiner  T 
Wal.  I  know  your  majesty  liu  always  loved 

her 
So  dear  in  heart,  not  to  deny  her  that 
A  woman  of  less  place  might  ask  by  law ; 
Scholan  allowed  freely  to  argue  for  her. 
K.  Htn.  Ay,  and  the  best  she  ihall  have )  and 

my  favour 
To  him  that  does  best:  God  forbid  else.  Cardinal, 
Pr'ythee  call  Gardiner  to  me,  my  new  secretary : 
I  find  him  a  fit  fellow.  {Eat  Wolsbt. 


Rt-enter  Wolset  with  Gaiiiiineb. 
Wei.  Give  me  your  hand :  much  joy  and  ta.- 

You  are  the  King's  now. 

Gard.  But  to  be  commanded 

For  ever  by  your  grace,  whose  hand  has  raised 
me.  [Aiidr. 

K.  Hen.  Come  hitber,  Gardiner. 

[They  eoneerit  nparl. 
Cam.   My  lord  of  York,  was  not  one  Doctor 
Pace 
In  this  man's  place  before  him  I 


Wol. 


Yes,  be  was. 


Cam.  Was  be 
Wol.  Ye 

Cam.  Believe 

Even  of  yourself,  lord  cardinal. 


held  a  learned  man  t 
,™ly. 
there  'a  an  ill  opinion  spread, 
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Com,  Tliey  will  not  Biickiosayyoueiiviedliim; 
And  fearing  lie  wuulil  ris?,  he  was  so  virtuoin, 
Kept  him  a  fureign  man  still :  wliich  ao  grieved 


Thai's  chrisliaii 


md  <li«d. 

vcii'i  peace  be  with  him ! 

are  enough :  for  living  mu 


There  '■  places  of  rebuke.     He  nai  a  fool ; 
For  he  would  needs  be  virtuous.  Tiial  good  fellov. 
If  I  command  him,  follows  my  appointment ; 
1  will  have  none  so  near  else.   Learii  this,  brother, 
We  live  not  to  be  griped  by  meaner  persons. 
K.  Hen.  Deliver  this  with  modesty  to  iheQueen. 

[Exit   GtRDINEB. 

The  most  convenifUt  place  that  1  can  think  of. 
For  such  receipt  of  learning,  is  Blnclcfrian ; 
Tbere  ye  shall  meet  about  this  weighty  business  : 
My  Wolsey,  see  it  furnished. — O  my  lord, 
Would  it  not  griL'Ve  an  able  man  to  leave 
So  iweet  a  bedfellow?  But  conscience,  con  science! 
O  'til  a  tender  place,  and  1  must  leave  lier. 


Scene  111.— ,^n  AnUckanber  i»  the  Qti 


Am 


Enttr  Anne  Bullen  and  a»  Old  Lady. 

Not  for  thnt  neither.     Here 's  tlie  paii^ 


that  pinches: 
His  highness  having  lived  solong  with  lier,  and  she 
So  good  a.  lady  that  no  tongue  could  ever 
Pronounce  dishonour  of  her, — by  my  life, 
She  never  knew  harm-doing ;  O  now,  after 
So  many  courses  of  the  sun  enthroned. 
Still  growing  in  a  majesty  and  pomp;  the  which 
To  leave  is  a  thousand-fold  more  bitter  than 
'T  is  sweet  at  first  to  acquire  ;  after  this  process 
To  give  her  the  avaunt  >  it  b  a  pity 
Would  move  •  monster. 

Old  L.  Hearts  of  most  hard  temper 

Melt  and  lament  for  her. 

Atmr.  O  Cod'a  will !  much  belter 

She  ne'er  had  known  pomp.     Though   it  be 

temporal. 
Yet  if  that  quarrel,  fortune,  do  divorce 
It  from  the  hearer,  'tis  a  sulTentuce  panging 
As  soul  and  body's  severing. 
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Old  L.  Alas,  poor  lady  ! 

She 's  a  stranger  now  aguin. 

Arme.  So  much  the  more 

Must  pity  drop  upon  her.     Verily 
I  swear  't  is  better  to  be  lowly  born, 
And  range  with  humble  livers  in  content, 
Than  to  be  perked  up  in  a  glistering  grief, 
And  wear  a  golden  sorrow. 

Old  L.  Our  content 

Is  our  best  having. 

Anne,  By  my  troth  and  maidenhead, 

I  would  not  be  a  queen. 

Old  L.  Beshrew  me  I  would, 

And  venture  maidenhead  for 't:  and  so  would  you. 
For  all  this  spice  of  your  hypocrisy. 
You,  that  have  so  fair  parts  of  woman  on  you. 
Have  too  a  woman's  heart ;  which  ever  yet 
Affected  eminence,  wealth,  sovereignty : 
Which,  to  say  sooth,  are  blessings :  and  which  gifts 
(Saving  your  mincing)  the  capacity 
Of  your  soft  cheveril  conscience  would  receive, 
If  you  might  please  to  stretch  it. 

Anne.  Nay,  good  troth, — 

Old  L»  Yes,  troth  and  troth : — You  would  not 
be  a  queen  ? 

Anne,  No,  not  for  all  the  riches  under  heaven. 

Old L.  Tis  strange!     A  threepence  bowed 
would  hire  me, 
Old  as  I  am,  to  queen  it     But  I  pray  you. 
What  think  you  of  a  duchess :  have  you  limbs 
To  bear  that  load  of  title  ? 

Anne,  No,  in  truth. 

Old  L,  Tlien  you  are  weakly  made.     Pluck 
off  a  little : 
I  would  not  be  a  young  coimt  in  your  way, 
For  more  than  blushing  comes  to.   If  your  back 
Cannot  vouchsafe  this  burden,  'tis  too  weak 
Ever  to  get  a  boy. 

Anne,  How  you  do  talk ! 

I  swear  again,  I  would  not  be  a  queen 
For  all  the  world. 

Old  L.  In  faith,  for  little  England 

You  'd  venture  an  emballing.     I  myself 
Would  for  Carnarvonshire,  although  there  longed 
No  more  to  the  crown  but  that. — Lo  who  comes 
here  t 

Enter  the  Lord  Chamberlain. 

Cham,  Good  morrow,  ladies.     What  were't 
worth  to  know 
Tlie  secret  of  your  conference  ? 

Anne,  My  good  lord, 

Nut  your  demand ;  it  values  not  your  asking : 
Our  mistress'  sorrows  we  were  pitying. 

Cham.  It  was  a  gentle  business,  and  becoming 
The  action  of  good  women :  there  is  hope 
All  wUl  be  well. 


Anne,  Now  I  pray  God,  amen  1 

Cham,  You  bear  a  gentle  mind;  and  heavenly 
blessings 
Follow  such  creatures.   That  you  may,  fair  lady, 
Perceive  I  speak  sincerely,  and  high  note 's 
Ta'ea  of  your  many  virtues,  the  King's  majesty 
Commends  his  good  opinion  to  you,  and 
Does  purpose  honour  to  you  no  less  flowing 
Than  Marchioness  of  Pembroke :  to  which  title 
A  thousand  pound  a-year,  annual  support. 
Out  of  his  grace  he  adds. 

Anne.  I  do  not  know 

What  kind  of  my  obedience  I  should  tender : 
More  than  my  all  is  nothing :  nor  my  prayers 
Are  not  words  duly  hallowed ;  nor  my  wishes 
More  worth  than  empty  vanities :  yet  prayers  and 

wishes 
Are  all  I  can  return.     'Beseech  your  lordship. 
Vouchsafe  to  speak  my  thanks  and  my  obedience, 
As  from  a  blushing  handmaid,  to  his  highness : 
Whose  health  and  royalty  I  pray  for. 

Cham,  Lady, 

I  shall  not  fail  to  approve  the  fair  conceit 
The  King  hath  of  you. — I  have  perused  her  well ; 

\^  A  side. 
Beauty  and  honour  in  her  are  so  mingled 
That  they  have  caught  the  King :  and  who  knows 

yet 
But  from  this  lady  may  proceed  a  gem 
To  lighten  all  this  isle  ?— I  '11  to  the  King, 
And  say  I  spoke  with  you. 

Anne.  My  honoured  lord. 

[^Exit  Lord  Cuamberlain. 

Old  L,  Why,  this  it  is :  see,  see ! 
I  have  been  begging  sixteen  years  at  court 
(Am  yet  a  courtier  beggarly),  nor  could 
Come  pat  betwixt  too  early  and  too  late 
For  any  suit  of  pounds :  and  you,  (O  fate  ?) 
A  very  fresh-fish  here,  (fie,  fie  upon 
This  compelled  fortune !)  have  your  mouth  filled  up 
Before  you  open  it. 

Anne.  This  is  strange  to  me. 

Old  L.  How  tastes  it :  is  it  bitter  ?  forty  pence, 
no. 
There  was  a  lady  once  ('tis  an  old  story) 
That  would  not  be  a  queen,  that  would  she  not. 
For  all  the  mud  in  Egypt: — have  you  heard  it? 

Anne.  Come,  you  are  pleasant. 

Old  L,  With  your  theme  I  could 

O'ermouut  the  lark.    The  Marchioness  of  Pem- 
broke I 
A  thousand  pounds  a-year !  for  pure  respect : 
No  other  obligation.     By  my  life 
That  promises  more  tliousands :  honour's  train 
Is  longer  than  his  foreskirt.     By  this  time 
I  know  your  back  will  bear  a  duchess :  suy. 
Are  you  not  stronger  than  you  were  7 
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Anne,  Good  lady, 

Make  yourself  mirth  with  your  particular  fancy, 
And  leave  me  out  on 't.    'Would  I  had  no  being 
If  this  salute  my  blood  a  jot :  it  faints  me 
To  think  what  follows. 
The  Queen  is  comfortless,  and  we  forgetful 
In  our  long  absence.     Pray  do  not  deliver 
What  here  you  have  heard,  to  her. 

Old  L.  What  do  you  think  me  ? 

[  Exeunt, 


Scene  IV. — A  Hall  in  Blackfiiars. 

Trumpets,  sennet,  and  comets.  Enter  two  Ver- 
gers, with  short  silver  wands ;  next  them,  two 
Scribes,  in  the  habits  of  doctors ;  after  them, 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  alone  ;  after  | 
him,  the  Bishops  of  Lincoln,  Ely,  Roches- 
ter, and  Saint  Asaph  ;  next  them,  with  some 
small  distance,  follows  a  Gentleman  bearing 
the  purse,  with  the  great  seal  and  a  cardinal's 
hat;  then  two  Priests,  bearing  each  a  silver 
cross;  then  a  Gentleman-Usher  bare-headed, 
accompanied  with  a  Sergeant-at-Arms,  bear- 
ing a  silver  mace  ;  then  two  Gentlemen,  bear- 
ing two  great  silver  pillars;  after  them,  side 
by  side,  the  two  Cardinals,  Wolsey  and  Cam- 
PEius;  two  Noblemen  with  the  sword  and 
mace.  Then  enter  the  Kino  and  Queen,  and 
their  Trains.  The  Kino  takes  place  under  the 
cloth  of  state ;  the  two  Cardinals  sit  under 
him  as  judges.  The  Queen  takes  place  (U 
some  distance  from  the  Kino.  The  Bishops 
place  themselves  on  each  side  the  court,  in 
manner  of  a  consistory;  between  them,  the 
Scribes.  The  Lords  sit  next  the  Bishops.  The 
Crier  and  the  rest  of  the  Attendants  stand  in 
convenient  order  about  the  stage. 

Wol.  W  iiilst  our  commission  from  Rome  is  read, 
Let  silence  be  commanded. 

K.  Hen.  What 's  the  need  f 

It  hath  already  publicly  been  read, 
And  on  all  sides  the  authority  allowed : 
You  may,  then,  spare  that  time. 
Wol.  Be 't  so. --Proceed. 

Scribe.  Say,  *<  Henry,  King  of  England,  come 

into  the  court." 
Crier.  Henry,  King  of  England,  &c. 
K.  Hen.  Here. 
Scribe.  Say,  "  Katharine,  Queen  of  England, 

come  into  the  court." 
Crier.  Katharine,  Queen  of  England,  &c. 
[7'Ae  Queen  makes  no  answer,  rises  out 
of  her  chair,  goes  about  the  court,  comes 
to  the  Kino,  and  kneels  at  his  feet; 
then  speaks. 


Q.  Kath.  Sir,  I  desire  you  do  me  right  and 

justice. 
And  to  bestow  your  pity  on  me :  for 
I  am  a  most  poor  woman  and  a  stranger, 
Bom  out  of  your  dominions:  having  here 
No  judge  indifferent,  nor  no  more  assurance 
Of  equal  friendship  and  proceeding.    Alas,  sir, 
In  what  have  I  offended  youT  what  cause 
Hath  my  behaviour  given  to  your  displeasure, 
That  thus  you  should  proceed  to  put  me  off, 
And  take  your  good  grace  from  me  ?    Heaven 

witness 
I  have  been  to  you  a  true  and  humble  wife, 
At  all  times  to  your  will  conformable : 
Ever  in  fear  to  kindle  your  dislike, 
Yea,  subject  to  your  countenance ;  glad  or  sorry 
As  I  saw  it  inclined.     When  was  the  hour 
I  ever  contradicted  your  desire. 
Or  made  it  not  mine  too?  Or  which  of  your  friends 
Have  I  not  strove  to  love,  although  I  knew 
He  were  mine  enemy  ?  what  friend  of  mine. 
That  had  to  him  derived  your  anger,  did  I 
Continue  in  my  liking :  nay,  gave  notice 
He  was  from  thence  discharged  ?    Sir,  call  to 

mind, 
That  I  have  been  your  wife,  in  this  obedience, 
Upward  of  twenty  years,  and  have  been  blest 
With  many  children  by  you.     If  in  the  coone 
And  process  of  this  time  you  can  report, 
And  prove  it  too,  against  mine  honour  aught, 
My  bond  to  wedlock,  or  my  love  and  duty, 
Against  your  sacred  person,  in  God's  name 
Turn  me  away,  and  let  the  fouVst  contempt 
Shut  door  upon  me ;  and  so  give  me  up 
To  the  sharpest  kind  of  justice.    Please  you,  lir, 
The  king  your  father  was  reputed  for 
A  prince  most  prudent,  of  an  excellent 
And  unmatched  wit  and  judgment :  Ferdinand, 
My  father.  King  of  Spain,  was  reckoned  one 
The  wisest  prince  that  there  had  reigned  by  many 
A  year  before :  it  is  not  to  be  questioned 
That  they  had  gathered  a  wise  council  to  them 
Of  every  realm,  that  did  debate  tliis  bunnesi, 
Who  deemed  our  marriage  lawful.  Wherefore  I 

humbly 
Beseech  you,  sir,  to  spare  me  till  I  may 
Be  by  my  friends  in  Spain  advised,  whose  counsel 
I  will  implore :  if  not,  i*  th'  name  of  God 
Your  pleasure  be  fulfilled  I 

Wol.  You  have  here,  lady 

(  A  nd  of  your  choice),  these  reverend  fathers :  men 
Of  singular  integrity  and  learning. 
Yea  the  elect  of  the  land,  who  are  assembled 
To  plead  your  cause.   1 1  shall  be  therefore  booties 
That  longer  you  desire  the  court ;  as  well 
For  your  own  quiet,  as  to  rectify 
What  is  unsettled  in  the  King. 
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Cam.  His  grace 

Hath  spoken  well  and  justly.  Therefore,  madam, 
It's  fit  this  royal  session  do  proceed ; 
And  that,  without  delay,  their  arguments 
Be  now  produced  and  heard. 

Q.  Kath,  Lord  cardinal, — 

To  you  I  speak. 

Woi.  Your  pleasure,  madam  ? 

Q.  Kath.  Sir, 

I  am  about  to  weep :  but,  thinking  that 
We  are  a  queen  (or  long  have  dreamed  so), 

certain 
The  daughter  of  a  king,  my  drops  of  tears 
I  '11  turn  to  sparks  of  fire. 

fFol.  Be  patient  yet. 

Q.  Kath,  I  will  when  you  are  humble :  nay, 
before. 
Or  God  will  punish  me.     I  do  believe. 
Induced  by  potent  circumstances,  that 
You  are  mine  enemy,  and  make  my  challenge 
You  shall  not  be  my  judge ;  for  it  is  you 
Have  blown  this  coal  betwixt  my  lord  and  me ; 
Which  God'f  dew  quench !  Therefore  I  say  again, 
I  utterly  abhor,  yea  from  my  soul 
Refuse  you  for  my  judge  :  whom  yet  once  more 
I  hold  my  most  malicious  foe,  and  think  not 
At  all  a  friend  to  truth. 

Wol.  I  do  profess 

You  speak  not  like  yourself;  who  ever  yet 
Have  stood  to  charity,  and  displayed  the  effects 
Of  disposition  gentle,  and  of  wisdom 
O'ertopping  woman's  power.     Madam,  you  do 

me  wrong : 
I  have  no  spleen  against  you,  nor  injustice 
For  you  or  any :  how  far  I  have  proceeded, 
Or  how  far  further  shall,  is  warranted 
By  a  commission  from  the  consistory, 
Yea,  the  whole  consistory  of  Rome.    You  charge 

me 
That  I  have  blown  this  coal.     I  do  deny  it. 
The  King  is  present :  if  it  be  known  to  him 
That  1  gainsay  my  deed,  how  may  he  wound. 
And  worthily,  my  falsehood?  yea  as  much 
As  you  have  done  my  truth.     If  he  know 
That  I  am  free  of  your  report,  he  knows 
I  am  not  of  your  wrong.    Therefore  in  him 
It  lies  to  cure  me ;  and  the  cure  is  to 
Remove  these  thoughts  from  you.     The  which 

before 
Hia  highness  shall  speak  in,  I  do  beseech 
You,  gracious  madam,  to  un think  your  speaking, 
And  to  say  so  no  more. 

Q.  Kath.  My  lord,  my  lord, 

I  am  a  simple  woman,  much  too  weak 
To  oppose  your  cunning.     You  are  meek  and 

humble-mouthed ; 
You  sign  your  place  and  calling  in  full  seeming 


With  meekness  and  humility :  but  your  heart 
Is  crammed  with  arrogancy,  spleen,  and  pride. 
You  have,  by  fortune  and  his  highness'  favours, 
Gone  slightly  o'er  low  steps,  and  now  are  mounted 
Where  powers  are  your  retainers ;  and  your  words. 
Domestics  to  you,  serve  your  will  as  't  please 
Yourself  pronounce  their  office.  I  must  tell  you, 
You  tender  more  your  person's  honour  than 
Your  high  profession  spiritual :  that  again 
1  do  refuse  you  for  my  judge ;  and  here. 
Before  you  all,  appeal  unto  the  pope. 
To  bring  my  whole  cause  'fore  his  holiness. 
And  to  be  judged  by  him. 

[She  court' sies  to  the  Kino,  and  offers  to 
depart. 

Cam.  The  Queen  is  obstinate, 

Stubborn  to  justice,  apt  to  accuse  it,  and 
Disdainful  to  be  tried  by  it :  't  is  not  well. 
She 's  going  away. 

K.  Hen.  Call  her  again. 

Crier.  Katharine,  Queen  of  England,  come 
into  the  court. 

Grif.  Madam^  you  are  called  back. 

Q.  Kath.  What  need  you  note  it?   Pray  you, 
keep  your  way : 
When  you  are  called,return. — Now,  the  Lord  help, 
They  vex  me  past  my  patience ! — Pray  you,  pass 

on. 
I  will  not  tarry :  no,  nor  ever  more. 
Upon  this  business,  my  appearance  make 
In  any  of  their  courts. 

[^Exeunt  Q»bbn,  Griffith,  and  her  other 
Attendants. 

K.  Hen.  Go  thy  ways,  Kate : 

That  man  i'  the  world  who  shall  report  he  has 
A  better  wife,  let  him  in  nouglit  be  trusted. 
For  speaking  false  in  that     Thou  art  alone 
(If  thy  rare  qualities,  sweet  gentleness, 
Thy  meekness  saint-like,  wife-like  government. 
Obeying  in  commanding,  and  thy  parts 
Sovereign  and  pious  else,  could  speak  thee  out) 
The  queen  of  earthly  queens.     She  is  noble  bom, 
And  like  her  true  nobility  she  has 
Carried  herself  towards  me. 

Wol.  Most  gracious  sir. 

In  humblest  manner  I  require  your  highness 
That  it  shall  please  you  to  declare,  in  hearing 
Of  all  these  ears  (for  where  I  am  robbed  and  bound, 
There  must  I  be  unloosed ;  although  not  there 
At  once  and  fully  satisfied)  whether  ever  I 
Did  broach  this  business  to  your  highness,  or 
Laid  any  scruple  in  your  way  which  might 
Induce  you  to  the  question  on 't?  or  ever 
Have  to  you,  but  with  thanks  to  God  for  such 
A  royal  lady,  spake  one  the  least  word  that  might 
Be  to  the  prejudice  of  her  present  state. 
Or  touch  of  her  good  person  ? 
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K,  Hen,  My  lord  cardinal, 

I  do  excuse  you :  yea,  upon  mine  honour 
I  free  you  from  't.     You  are  not  to  be  taught 
That  you  have  many  enemiesi  that  know  not 
Why  they  are  bo,  but,  like  to  village  curs, 
Bark  when  their  fellows  do :  by  some  of  these 
The  Queen  is  put  in  anger.     You  are  excused  : 
But  will  you  be  more  justified?  you  ever 
Have  wished  the  sleeping  of  this  business ;  never 
Desired  jt  to  be  stirred,  but  oft  have  hindered,  oft, 
The  passages  made  toward  it  :^— on  my  honour, 
I  speak  my  good  lord  cardinal  to  this  point, 
And  thus  far  clear  him.  Now  what  moved  me  to 't, 
I  will  be  bold  with  time  and  your  attention : 
Then  mark  the  inducement.   Thus  it  came :  give 

heed  to  *t : — 
My  conscience  first  received  a  tenderness, 
Scruple,  and  prick,  on  certain  speeches  uttered 
By  the  Bishop  of  Bayonne,  then  French  ambas- 
sador ; 
Who  had  been  hither  sent  on  the  debating 
A  marriage  'twixt  the  Duke  of  Orleans  and 
Our  daughter  Mary.      I'  the   progress  of  this 

business, 
Ere  a  determinate  resolution,  he 
( I  mean  the  bishop)  did  require  a  respite ; 
Wherein  he  might  the  king  his  lord  advertise 
Whether  our  daughter  were  legitimate. 
Respecting  this  our  marriage  with  the  dowager 
Sometimes  our  brother's  wife.  This  respite  shook 
The  bosom  of  my  conscience,  entered  me. 
Yea  with  a  splitting  power,  and  made  to  tremble 
The  region  of  my  breast :  which  forced  such  way, 
That  many  mazed  considerings  did  throng 
And  pressed  in  with  this  caution.     First,  me- 

thought 
I  stood  not  in  the  smile  of  Heaven ;  who  had 
Commanded  natnre  that  my  lady's  womb. 
If  it  conceived  a  male  child  by  me,  should 
Do  no  more  offices  of  life  to 't  than 
The  grave  does  to  the  dead :  for  her  male  issue 
Or  died  where  they  were  made,  or  shortly  after 
This  world  had  aired  them.    'Hence  I  took  a 

thought 
This  was  a  judgment  on  me  :  that  my  kingdom 
Well  worthy  the  best  heir  o'  the  world,  should  not 
Be  gladded  in 't  by  me.    Then  follows  that 
I  weighed  the  danger  which  my  realms  stood  in 
By  this  my  issue's  fail :  and  that  gave  to  me 


Many  a  groaning  throe.     Thus  hulling  in 
The  wild  sea  of  my  conscience,  I  did  steer 
Toward  this  remedy  whereupon  we  are 
Now  present  here  together :  that 's  to  say, 
I  meant  to  rectify  my  conscience,  which 
I  then  did  feel  full  sick,  and  yet  not  well. 
By  all  the  reverend  fathers  of  the  land, 
And  doctors  learned.    First  I  began  in  private 
With  you,  my  lord  of  Lincoln  :  you  remember 
How  under  my  oppression  I  did  reek, 
When  I  first  moved  you. 

Ztn.  Very  well,  my  liege. 

K,  Hen.  I  have  spoke  long :  be  pleased  yoar- 
self  to  say 
How  far  you  satufied  me. 

Un.  So  please  your  higbness, 

The  question  did  at  first  so  stagger  me, 
Bearing  a  state  of  mighty  moment  in  \ 
And  consequence  of  dread,  that  I  committed 
The  daring'st  counsel  which  I  had  to  doabt ; 
And  did  entreat  your  highness  to  this  course 
Which  you  are  running  here,  i 

K,  Hen,  I  then  moved  you. 

My  lord  of  Canterbury,  and  got  your  leave 
To  make  this  present  summons.     Unsolicited 
I  left  no  reverend  person  in  this  court ; 
But  by  particular  consent  proceeded. 
Under  your  hands  and  seds.   Therefore,  go  on : 
For  no  dislike  i'  the  world  against  the  person 
Of  the  good  Queen,  but  the  sharp  thorny  points 
Of  my  alleged  reasons,  drive  this  forward. 
Prove  but  our  marriage  lawful,  by  my  life 
And  kingly  dignity  we  are  contented 
To  wear  our  mortal  state  to  come  with  her, 
Katharine  our  queen,  before  the  primest  creature 
That 's  paragoned  o'  the  world. 

Cam,  So  please  your  higlineas. 

The  Queen  being  absent,  'tis  a  needful  fitness 
That  we  adjourn  this  court  till  further  day. 
Meanwhile  must  be  an  earnest  motion 
Made  to  the  Queen,  to  call  back  her  appeal 
She  intends  unto  his  holiness.  [  They  rite  to  depart. 

K,  Hen,  I  may  perceive  [^A»it' 

These  cardinals  trifle  with  me :  I  abhor 
This  dilatory  sloth  and  tricks  of  Rome, 
My  learned  and  well-belov6d  servant  Cranmer, 
Pr'y  thee  return :  with  thy  approach  I  know 
My  comfort  comes  along.     Break  up  the  court: 
I  say,  set  on.   [Exeunt  m  manner  ««  ihetf  entered. 
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Scene  I. — Palace  at  Bridewell,  ji  Room  in  the 
Quebm'i  Apartrntnl. 

The  Qdeeh  and  »om»  of  her  Women  al  work. 
Q.  Katk.  Take  thy  lute,  wench.     My  toul 
growt  Bid  with  tronblea ; 
Sing  uid  diaperte  them,  if  thoD  cantt :   leave 

Otpheiu  with  his  lute  made  trees, 
And  the  moan  tain- tops,  that  freeze. 

Bow  themaelTea  when  he  did  sing. 
To  hia  mnaic  planta  and  Sowers 
Ever  apnmg :  as  aun  and  ihowtra 

There  had  made  a  luting  spring. 
Etcit  thing  that  heaid  him  play, 
Eten  the  billowg  of  the  aea, 

Hung  their  beads  and  then  Itf  by. 
In  nreet  music  is  such  art ; 
Killing  care  and  gtief  of  heart 

Fall  asleep,  or  hearing  die. 

Ettltr  a  Gentleman. 
0.  Katk.  How  now  t 

Otnt,  An 't  pleaie  your  grace,  the  two  great 
cardinali 
Wait  in  the  preaence. 
Q.  Katk.  Would  they  speak  with  me  T 

6tnt.  They  willed  me  say  ao,  madam. 
Q.  Kalh.  Pray  their  graces 

To  come  near.     {Exil  Gen llenMn.]— What  can 

be  their  biuineat 
With  me,  a  poor  weak  woman,  fallen  from  favour  T 
1  do  not  like  their  coming.     Now  I  think  on  % 
They   abould   be  good  men  ;    their   affairs   ai 

righteous : 
But  all  hoods  make  not  monka. 

Erittr  WoLBET  and  CAMreius. 
f^ol.  Peace  to  your  highness  I 

Q.  Katk.  Your  graces  find  me  here  part  of  a 
housewife : 


I  would  he  all,  againat  the  worst  may  happen. 
What   are   your   pleasures   with   me,  reverend 

lords r 
WoL  May  it  please  you,   Dohle   madam,   to 

withdraw 
Into  your  private  chamber,  we  shall  give  you 
The  full  cause  of  our  coming. 

Q.  Katk.  Speak  it  here : 

There  's  nothing  I  have  done  yet,  o'  my  con- 
Deserves  a  comer:  'would  all  other  women 
Could  speak  this  with  as  free  a  soul  aa  I  do. 
My  lords,  1  cate  not  (so  much  I  am  happy 
Above  a  number)  if  my  actons 
Were  tried   by   every   tongue,  every  eye   saw 

them. 
Envy  and  base  opinion  set  against  them, 
I  know  my  life  so  even.     If  your  business 
Seek  me  out,  and  that  way  I  am  wife  in. 
Out  with  it  boldly;  truth  loves  open  dealing. 
Wol.  Tanta  ett  trgh  le  mtnlit  inltgriioi,  regina 

UTtnuiima, — 
Q.  Katk,  O  good  my  lord,  no  Latin : 
I  am  not  such  a  truant  since  my  comiug. 
As  not  lo  know  the  language  I  have  lived  in : 
A  strange  tongue  makes  my  cause  more  strange, 

suspicious. 
Pray  speak  in  English ;  here  are  some  will  thank 

you, 
If  you  speak  truth,  for  their  poor  mistress'  sake: 
Believe  me,  she  has  had  much  wrong.    Lord 

cardinal. 
The  willing'st  sin  I  ever  yet  committed 
May  be  absolved  in  English. 

Wol.  Noble  lady, 

I  am  sorry  my  integrity  should  breed 
(And  service  to  his  majesty  and  you) 
So  deep  suspicion,  where  all  faith  was  meant. 
We  come  not,  by  the  way  of  accusation, 
To  taint  that  honour  every  good  tongue  blesses ; 
Nor  to  betray  you  any  way  to  sorrow ; 
You  have  loo  much,  good  lady :  hut  to  know 
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llov  you  stand  r 


Lided  in  tliu 


reighty  differ- 


Between  tlie  King  and  you ;  and  (o  deliver, 
Like  free  and  honest  men,  our  just  opinions 
And  comforts  to  your  cause. 

Ciim.  Moat  honoured  inadam, 

My  lord  of  York— out  of  his  noble  nature, 
Zeal  and  obedience  lie  still  bore  your  grace ; 
Forgetting,  like  a  good  man,  your  lale  censure 
Both  of   liis   truth   and   him    (which   was   too 

fur)— 
OITers,  as  I  do,  in  a  sign  of  peace. 
His  service  and  bis  counsel. 

Q.  Kath.  To  betray  me.  lAiide. 

My  lords,  I  thank  yuu  both  for  joui  good  wills: 
Ye  speak  like  honest  men  (pray  God  ye  ptove 

so!) 
But  how  to  make  you  suddenly  an  answer 
In  such  a  point  of  weight,  so  near  mine  lionour 
(More  near  iny  life  1  fear),  with  my  weak  wi(. 
And  to  such  men  of  gravity  and  learning. 
In  truth  I  know  not.     1  was  set  at  work 
Among  my  maids ;  full  little,  God  knows,  looking 
Either  for  such  men  or  such  business. 
For  her  sake  that  I  have  been  (far  I  feel 
The  last  fit  of  my  greatness),  good  your  graces, 
Let  me  have  time  and  counsel  for  my  cause. 
Alas !  1  am  a  woman,  frieiidlcss,  hopeless. 


Ifol.  Madam,  you  wrong  the  King's  love  iiiUi 
these  fean : 
Your  hopes  and  friends  are  infinite. 

Q.  Kalh.  In  England 

But  little  for  my  profit.     Can  you  think,  lordis 
That  any  Englishman  dare  give  me  counsel. 
Or  be  a  known  friend,  'gainst  his  highncM'  plea- 

(Tliough  he  be  grown  so  desperate  to  be  honeii), 
And  live  a  subject?    Hay  forjooth,  my  friends. 
They  that  must  weigh  out  my  afBictions, 
They   that   my   trust  must  grow   to,  live  not 

Tliey  are,  as  all  my  other  comforts,  far  hence. 
In  mine  own  cotmtry,  lords. 

Can.  I  would  your  grace 

Would  leave  your  griefs,  and  take  my  couniel. 

Q.Kath.  How,  air? 

Cam.  Put  your  main  cause  into  the  King's 
protection ; 
He's    loving   and   most   gradotu:    'twiO  be 

Both  for  your  honour  better  and  your  cause : 
For  if  the  trial  of  the  law  o'ertake  yon. 
You  'II  part  away  disgraced. 

WoL  He  telb  you  rightly. 

Q.  Kath.  Ye  tell  me  what  ye  wish  for  boib,- 
my  ruin. 
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Is  this  your  Christian  counsel  ?  out  upon  ye  I 
Heaven  is  above  all  yet :  there  sits  a  Judge 
That  no  king  can  corrupt. 

Cam,  Your  rage  mistakes  us. 

Q.  Kaih,  The  more  shame  for  ye :  holy  men 
I  thought  ye ; 
Upon  my  soul,  two  reverend  cardinal  virtues : 
But  cardinal  sins  and  hollow  hearts,  I  fear  ye. 
Mend  them  for  shame,  my  lords.     Is  this  your 

comfort  ? 
The  cordial  that  ye  hring  a  wretched  lady  7 
A  woman  lost  among  ye,  laughed  at,  scorned  ? 
I  will  not  wish  ye  half  my  miseries ; 
I  have  more  charity.     But  say  I  warned  ye. 
Take  heed ;  for  heaven's  sake,  take  heed,  lest  at  once 
The  harden  of  my  sorrows  fall  upon  ye. 

WoL  Madam,  this  is  a  mere  distraction : 
You  turn  the  good  we  offer  into  envy. 

Q,  KtUh,  Ye  turn  me  into  nothing.     Woe 
upon  ye. 
And  all  such  false  professors !   Would  ye  have  me 
(If  you  have  any  justice,  any  pity. 
If  ye  be  anything  but  churchmen's  habits). 
Put  my  sick  cause  into  his  hands  that  hates  me  ? 
Alas !  he  has  banished  me  his  bed  already ; 
His  love. too  long  ago.     I  am  old,  my  lords. 
And  all  the  fellowship  I  hold  now  with  him, 
Is  only  my  obedience.     What  can  happen 
To  me  above  this  wretchedness  ?  all  your  studies 
Make  me  a  curse  like  tliis. 

Cam.  Your  fears  are  worse. 

Q.  Kaih.  Have  I  lived  thus  long  (let  me  speak 
myself. 
Since  virtue  finds  no  friends)  a  wife,  a  true  one : 
A  woman  (I  dare  say  without  vain-glory) 
Never  yet  branded  with  suspicion : 
Have  I  with  all  my  full  affections 
Still  met  the  King:   loved  him  next  heaven: 

obeyed  him : 
Been,  out  of  fondness,  superstitious  to  him : 
Almost  forgot  my  prayers  to  content  him : 
And  am  I  thus  rewarded  ?  't  is  not  well,  lords. 
Bring  me  a  constant  woman  to  her  husband ; 
One  that  ne'er  dreamed  a  joy  beyond  his  pleasure : 
And  to  that  woman,  when  she  has  done  most, 
Yet  will  I  add  an  honour, — a  great  patience. 

Wol,  Madam,  you  wander  from  the  good  we 
aim  at. 

Q.  Kath,  My  lord,  I  dare  not  make  myself 
so  guilty 
To  give  up  willingly  that  noble  title 
Your  master  wed  me  to.     Nothing  but  death 
Shall  e'er  divorce  my  dignities. 

Wol,  Pray  hear  me. 

Q.  Kath,  'Would  I  had  never  trod  this  English 
earth. 
Or  felt  the  flatteries  that  grow  upon  it : 


Ye  have  angels'  faces,  but  heaven  knows  your  hearts. 
What  will  become  of  me  now,  wretched  lady  ? 
I  am  the  most  unhappy  woman  living. — 
Alas!  poor  wenches,  where  are  now  your  for- 
tunes? [To  her  Women. 
Shipwrecked  upon  a  kingdom,  where  no  pity. 
No  friends,  no  hope ;  no  kindred  weep  for  me ; 
Almost  no  grave  allowed  me.     Like  the  lily. 
That  once  was  mistress  of  the  field  and  flourished, 
I  '11  hang  my  head  and  perish. 

Wol,  If  your  grace 

Could  but  be  brought  to  know  our  ends  are  honest. 
You'd  feel  more  comfort.  Why  should  we,  good  lady, 
Upon  what  cause,  wrong  you?  alas!  our  places, 
The  way  of  oiu:  profession,  is  against  it : 
We  are  to  cure  such  sorrows,  not  to  sow  them. 
For  goodness'  sake  consider  what  you  do ; 
How  you  may  hurt  yourself,  ay  utterly 
Grow  from  the  King's  acquaintance,  by  this  carriage. 
The  hearts  of  princes  kiss  obedience, 
So  much  they  love  it ;  but  to  stubborn  spirits 
They  swell  and  grow  as  terrible  as  storms. 
I  know  you  have  a  gentle,  noble  temper, 
A  soul  as  even  as  a  calm :  pray  think  us 
Those  we  profess, — peacemakers,  friends,  and 
servants. 
Cam,  Madam,  you  '11  find  it  so.     You  wrong 
your  virtues 
With  these  weak  women's  fears.    A  noble  spirit, 
As  yours  was  put  into  you,  ever  casts 
Such  doubts,  as  false  coin,  from  it    The  King 

loves  you : 
Beware  you  lose  it  not     For  us,  if  you  please 
To  trust  us  in  your  business,  we  are  ready 
To  use  our  utmost  studies  in  your  service. 
Q.Kath,  Do  what  ye  will,  my  lords.     And 
pray  forgive  me 
If  I  have  used  myself  unmannerly : 
You  know  I  am  a  woman,  lacking  wit 
To  make  a  seemly  answer  to  such  persons. 
Pray  do  my  service  to  his  majesty : 
He  has  my  heart  yet ;  and  shall  have  my  prayers 
While  I  shall  have  my  life.  Come,  reverend  fathers. 
Bestow  your  counsels  on  me ;  she  now  begs 
That  little  thought,  when  she  set  footing  here. 
She  should  have  bought  her  dignities  so  dear. 


Scene  II, -^Antechamber  to  the  Kino's 
Apartment, 

Enter  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  Duke  of 
Suffolk^  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  and  the  Lord 
Chamberlain. 

Nor,  If  you  will  now  unite  in  your  complaints. 
And  force  them  with  a  constancy,  the  cardinal 
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Cannot  stand  under  them.     If  you  omit 
The  offer  of  this  time,  I  cannot  promise 
But  that  you  shall  sustain  more  new  disgraces. 
With  these  you  bear  already. 

Sur,  I  am  joyful 

To  meet  the  least  occasion  that  may  give  me 
Remembrance  of  my  father-in-law,  the  duke, 
To  be  revenged  on  him. 

Suf,  Which  of  the  peers 

Have  uncontemned  gone  by  him,  or  at  least 
Strangely  neglected :  when  did  he  regard 
The  stamp  of  nobleness  in  any  person. 
Out  of  himself? 

Cham.  My  lords,  you  speak  your  pleasures. 

What  he  deserves  of  you  and  me  I  know : 
What  we  can  do  to  him  (though  now  the  time 
Gives  way  to  us)  I  much  fear.     If  you  cannot 
Bar  his  access  to  the  King,  never  attempt 
Anything  on  him ;  for  he  hath  a  witchcraft 
Over  the  King  in  his  tongue. 

Nor.  O  fear  him  not ; 

His  spell  in  that  is  out :  the  King  hath  found 
Matter  against  him  that  for  ever  mars 
The  honey  of  his  language.     No,  he 's  settled. 
Not  to  come  off,  in  his  displeasure. 

Sur.  Sir, 

I  should  be  glad  to  hear  such  news  as  this 
Once  every  hour. 

Nor.  Believe  it  tliis  is  true. 

In  the  divorce  his  contrary  proceedings 
Are  all  unfolded :  wherein  he  appears 
As  I  could  wish  mine  enemy, 

Sur.  How  came 

His  practices  to  light  7 

Suf.  Most  strangely. 

Sur.  O  how,  how  ? 

Suf.  The  cardinal's  letter  to  the  pope  miscarried, 
And  came  to  the  eye  o'  the  King :  wherein  was  read 
How  that  the  cardinal  did  entreat  his  holiness 
To  stay  the  judgment  o'  the  divorce :  for  if 
It  did  take  place,  **l  do,"  quoth  he,  ''perceive 
My  King  is  tangled  in  affection  to 
A  creature  of  the  Queen's ;  Lady  Anne  Bullen." 

Sur.  Has  the  King  this? 

Suf.  Believe  it. 

Sur.  Will  this  work  ? 

Cham.  The  King  in  this  perceives  him  how  he 
coasts 
And  hedges  his  own  way.     But  in  this  point 
All  his  tricks  founder,  and  he  brings  his  physic 
After  his  patient's  death  : — the  King  already 
Hath  married  the  fair  lady. 

Sur.  'Would  he  had  I 

Suf.  May  you  be  happy  in  your  wish,  my  lord : 
For  I  profess  you  have  it. 

Sur.  Now  all  my  joy 

Trace  the  conjunction  I 


Suf.  My  amen  to 't. 

Nor.  All  men's. 

Suf.  There  'a  order  given  for  her  coronation. 
Marry,  this  is  yet  but  young,  and  may  be  left 
To  some  ears  unrecounted. — But,  my  lords. 
She  is  a  gallant  creature,  and  complete 
In  mind  and  feature.     I  persuade  me,  from  her 
Will  fall  some  bleaaing  to  this  land,  which  shal* 
In  it  be  memorised. 

Sur.  But  will  the  King 

Digest  this  letter  of  the  cardinal's? 
The  lord  forbid ! 

Nor.  Marry,  amen. 

Suf.  No,  no: 

There  be  more  wasps  that  buss  about  his  nose, 
Will  make  this  sting  the  sooner.  Cardinal  Campeiiu 
Is  stolen  away  to  Rome :  hath  ta'en  no  leave ; 
Has  left  the  cause  o'  Uie  King  unhandled ;  and 
Is  posted,  as  the  agent  of  our  cardinal, 
To  second  all  his  plot.     I  do  assure  you 
The  King  cried  "  Ha!/'  at  this. 

Cham.  Now  God  incense  him, 

And  let  him  cry  "  Ha ! "  louder ! 

Nor.  But,  my  lord. 

When  returns  Cranmer? 

Suf.  He  is  returned,  in  his  opinions :  which 
Have  satisfied  the  King  for  bis  divorce, 
Together  with  all  famous  colleges 
Almost  in  Christendom.     Shortly,  I  believe, 
His  second  marriage  shall  be  publiafaed,  and 
Her  coronation.     Katharine  no  more 
Shall  be  called  queen ;  but  princess  dowager, 
And  widow  to  Prince  Arthur. 

Nor.  This  same  Cranmer  'a 

A  worthy  fellow,  and  hath  ta'en  much  pain 
In  the  King's  business. 

Suf.  He  has ;  and  we  shall  see  him 

For  it  an  archbishop. 

Nor.  So  I  hear. 

Sttf.  T  is  so.— 

The  cardinal— 

Enter  Wolset  and  Cromwell. 

Nor.  Observe,  observe,  he  'a  moody. 

fFoL  The  packet,  Cromwell,  gave  it  you  the  King? 

Crom.  To  his  own  hand,  in  his  bedchamber. 

Wol.  Looked  he  o'  the  inside  of  the  paper? 

Crom.  Presently 

He  did  unseal  them  :  and  the  first  he  viewed 
He  did  it  with  a  serious  mind ;  a  heed 
Was  in  his  countenance.     You  he  bade 
Attend  him  here  this  morning. 

IVol.  Is  he  ready 

To  come  abroad? 

Crom.  I  think  by  this  he  is. 

Wol.  Leave  me  a  while. —  lErit  Cromwell. 
It  shall  be  to  the  Duchess  of  Alen9on, 
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The  French  king's  sister :  he  shall  marry  her. 
Anne  Bulleii !  no;  I  '11  no  Anne  Bullens  for  him  : 
There  is  more  in  it  than  fair  visage.    Bullen ! 
No,  we  11  no  Bullens. — Speedily  I  wish 
To  hear  from  Rome. — ^The  Marcliioness  of  Pem- 
broke ! 

Nor,  He 's  discontented. 

Suf,  May  be  he  hears  the  King 

Does  wbet  his  anger  to  him. 

Sur.  Sharp  enough, 

Lord,  for  thy  justice  1 

Wol,  The  late  Queen'sgentlewoman ;  aknight's 
daughter 
To  be  4ier  mistress'  mistress :  the  queen's  queen ! 
This  candle  bums  not  clear :  't  is  I  must  snuff  it : 
Then  out  it  goes. — W  hat  though  I  know  her  virtuous 
And  wellnleserving :  yet  I  know  her  for 
A  spleeny  Lutheran ;  and  not  wholesome  to 
Our  cause,  that  she  should  lie  i'  the  bosom  of 
Onr  hard-ruled  King.  Again,  there  is  sprung  up 
An  heretic,  an  arch  one,  Cranmer :  one 
Hath  crawled  into  the  favour  of  the  King, 
And  is  his  oracle. 

Nor,  He  is  vexed  at  something. 

Suf,  I  would  't  were  something  that  woidd  fret 
the  string, 
The  master-cord  of  his  heart  I 

Enter  the  Kino  reading  a  schedule  ;  and 

LOVELL. 

Suf.  The  King,  the  King ! 

K,  Hen,  What  piles  of  wealth  hath  he  accu- 
mulated 
To  his  own  portion ;  and,  what  expense  by  the  hour 
Seems  to  flow  from  him !  How,  i'  the  name  of  thrift, 
Does  he  rake  this  together  ? — Now,  my  lords ; 
Saw  you  the  cardinal  7 

Nor,  My  lord,  we  have 

Stood  here  observing  him.  Some  strange  commotion 
Is  in  his  brain :  he  bites  hu  lip,  and  starts ; 
Stops  on  a  sudden,  looks  upon  the  ground ; 
Then  lays  his  finger  on  his  temple ;  straight 
Springs  out  into  fast  gait ;  then  stops  again ; 
Strikes  his  breast  hard ;  and  anon  he  casts 
His  eye  against  the  moon.  I  n  most  strange  postures 
We  have  seen  him  set  himself. 

K,  Hen,  It  may  well  be ; 

There  is  a  mutiny  in  his  mind.     This  morning 
Papers  of  state  he  sent  me  to  peruse, 
As  I  required :  and  wot  you  what  I  found 
There?  on  my  conscience,  put  unwittingly: 
Forsooth  an  inventory,  thus  importing, — 
The  several  parcels  of  hu  plate,  his  treasure. 
Rich  stulBQi  and  ornaments  of  household :  which 
I  find  at  such  proud  rate,  that  it  outspeaks 
Possession  of  a  subject. 

Nor,  It  is  Heaven's  will : 


Some  spirit  put  this  paper  in  the  packet, 
To  bless  your  eye  withal. 

K,  Hen,  If  we  did  think 

His  contemplation  were  above  the  earth. 
And  fixed  on  spiritual  object,  be  should  still 
Dwell  in  his  musings:  but  I  am  afraid 
His  thinkings  are  below  the  moon,  not  worth 
His  serious  considering. 

[/Te  takee  hie  seat  and  whispers  Lovell, 
who  goes  to  Wolset. 

Wol,  Heaven  forgive  me ! 

Ever  God  bless  your  highness  I 

K.  Hen,  Good  my  lord, 

You  are  full  of  heavenly  stuff,  and  bear  the  inventory 
Of  your  best  graces  in  your  niind ;  the  which 
You  were  now  running  o'er :  you  have  scarce  time 
To  steal  from  spiritual  leisure  a  brief  span, 
To  keep  your  earthly  audit.     Sure  in  that 
I  deem  you  an  ill  husband ;  and  am  glad 
To  have  you  therein  my  companion. 

fFol.  Sir, 

For  holy  offices  I  have  a  time ;  a  Ume 
To  think  upon  the  part  of  business  which 
I  bear  i'  the  state ;  and  nature  does  require 
Her  times  of  preservation,  which  perforce 
I,  her  frail  son,  amongst  my  brethren  mortal. 
Must  give  my  tendance  to. 

K,  Hen,  You  have  said  well. 

Wol,  And  ever'may  your  highness  yoke  together. 
As  I  will  lend  you  cause,  my  doing  well 
With  my  well-saying  I 

K,  Hen,  T  is  well  said  again ; 

And  'tis  a  kind  of  good  deed  to  say  well : 
Andy  et  words  are  no  deeds.    My  father  loved  you : 
He  said  he  did ;  and  with  his  deed  did  crown 
His  word  upon  you.     Since  I  had  my  office 
I  have  kept  you  next  my  lieart :  have  not  alone 
Employed  you  where  high  profits  might  come  home. 
But  pared  my  present  havings  to  bestow 
My  bounties  upon  you. 

WoL  What  should  this  mean?     [Aside. 

Sur,  The  Lord  increase  this  business  I 

K,  Hen,  Have  I  not  made  you 

The  prime  man  of  the  state  ?  I  pray  you,  tell  me 
If  what  I  now  pronounce  you  have  found  true : 
And  if  you  may  confess  it,  say  withal 
If  you  are  bound  to  us  or  no.     What  say  you  ? 

Wol,  My  sovereign,  I  confess  yourroyal  graces, 
Showered  on  me  daily,  have  been  more  than  could 
My  studied  purposes  requite ;  which  went 
Beyond  all  men's  endeavours :  my  endeavours 
Have  ever  come  too  short  of  my  desires. 
Yet  filed  with  my  abilities.     Mine  own  ends 
Have  been  mine  so,  that  evermore  they  pointed 
To  the  good  of  your  most  sacred  person,  and 
The  profit  of  the  state.     For  your  great  graces 
Heaped  upon  me,  poor  undeserver,  I 
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Can  nothing  render  but  allegiant  thanks ; 
My  prayers  to  heaven  for  you ;  my  loyalty, 
Wliich  ever  has  and  ever  shall  be  growing, 
Till  death,  that  winter,  kill  it. 

K.  Hen,  Fairly  answered : 

A  loyal  and  obedient  subject  is 
Therein  illustrated.     The  honour  of  it 
Does  pay  the  act  of  it :  as,  i'  the  contrary, 
The  foulness  is  the  punishment     I  presume 
That,  as  my  hand  has  opened  bounty  to  you, 
My  heart  dropped  love,  my  power  rained  honour, 

more 
On  you  than  any ;  so  your  hand  and  heart, 
Your  brain,  and  every  function  of  your  power, 
Should,  notwithstanding  that  your  bond  of  duty. 
As  't  were  in  love's  particular,  be  more 
To  me,  your  friend,  than  any. 

Wol.  I  do  profess 

That  for  your  highness*  good  I  ever  laboured 
More  than  mine  own :  that  am,  have,  and  will  be. 
Though  all  the  world  should  crack  their  duty  to  you, 
And  throw  it  from  their  soul;  though  perils  did 
Abound  as  thick  as  thought  could  make  them,  and 
Appear  in  forms  more  horrid ;  yet  my  duty. 
As  doth  a  rock  against  the  chiding  flood. 
Should  the  approach  of  this  wild  river  break, 
And  stand  unshaken  yours. 

K,  Hen,  T  is  nobly  spoken. 

Take  notice,  lords,  he  has  a  loyal  breast, 
For  you  have  seen  him  open 't — Read  o*er  this  ; 

[^Giving  him  papers. 
And,  after,  this :  and  then  to  breakfast  with 
What  appetite  you  have. 

[£xt7   Kino,  frouming  upon  Cardinal 

WoLSET  :  the  Nobles  throng  after  him, 

smiling  and  whispering. 
Wol,  What  should  this  mean  ? 

What  sudden  anger 's  this :  how  have  I  reaped  it? 
He  parted  frowning  from  me,  as  if  ruin 
Leaped  from  his  eyes.    So  looks  the  chafi§d  lion 
Upon  the  daring  huntsman  that  has  galled  him : 
Then  makes  him  nothing.  I  must  read  this  paper ; 
I  fear,  the  story  of  his  anger. — 'T  is  so : 
This  paper  has  undone  me.     'T  is  the  account 
Of  all  that  world  of  wealth  I  have  drawn  together 
For  mine  own  ends :  indeed,  to  gain  the  popedom, 
And  fee  my  friends  in  Rome.     O  negligence, 
Fit  for  a  fool  to  fall  by !     What  cross  devil 
Made  me  put  thb  main  secret  in  the  packet 
I  sent  the  King  ?     Is  there  no  way  to  cure  this ; 
No  new  device  to  beat  this  from  his  brains  ? 
I  know  't  will  stir  him  strongly :  yet  I  know 
A  way,  if  it  take  right,  in  spite  of  fortune 
Will  bring  me  off  again.   What's  this— *<  To  the 

Pope?" 
The  letter,  as  I  live,  with  all  the  business 
I  writ  to  his  holiness !    Nay  then,  farewell  : 


I  have  touched  the  highest  point  of  all  my  greatness; 
And,  from  that  full  meridian  of  my  glory, 
I  haste  now  to  my  setting.     I  shall  fall 
Like  a  bright  exhalation  in  the  evening, 
And  no  man  see  me  more. 

Re-enter  the  Dukes  of  Norfolk  and  SoFPOLKf 
the  Earl  of  Surrey,  and  the  Lord  Cham- 
berlain. 

Nor,  Hear  the  King's  pleasure,  cardinal:  wbo 
commands  you 
To  render  up  the  great  seal  presently 
Into  our  hands ;  and  to  confine  yourself 
To  Asher  House,  my  lord  of  Winchester's, 
Till  you  hear  further  from  his  highness. 

Wol.  Stay : 

Where's  your  commission,  lords  ?  words  cannot  carry 
Authority  so  weighty. 

Stif,  Who  dare  cross  them ; 

Bearing  the  King's  will  from  his  mouth  expressly? 

Wol,  Till  I  find  more  than  will  or  words  to  do  it 
(I  mean  your  malice),  know,  officious  lords, 
I  dare,  and  must  deny  it.     Now  I  feel 
Of  what  coarse  metal  ye  are  moulded,— envy. 
How  eagerly  ye  follow  my  disgraces, 
As  if  it  fed  ye :  and  how  sleek  and  wanton 
Ye  appear  in  everything  may  bring  my  ruin ! 
Follow  your  envious  courses,  men  of  malice ; 
You  have  christian  warrant  for  them,  and,  no  doubt, 
In  time  will  find  their  fit  rewards.     That  seal 
You  ask  with  such  a  violence,  the  King 
(Mine  and  your  master)  with  his  own  hand  gave  me : 
Bade  me  enjoy  it,  with  the  place  and  honours, 
During  my  life :  and,  to  confirm  his  goodness, 
Tied  it  by  letters  patents.     Now  who'll  take  it? 

Sur,  The  King,  that  gave  it. 

Wol,  It  must  be  himself,  then. 

Sur.  Thou  art  a  proud  traitor,  priest, 

Wol,  Proud  lord,  thou  liest : 

Within  these  forty  hours  Surrey  durst  better 
Have  burnt  that  tongue  than  said  so. 

Sur.  Thy  ambition, 

Thou  scarlet  sin,  robbed  this  bewailing  land 
Of  noble  Buckingham,  my  father-in-law : 
The  heads  of  aU  thy  brother  cardinals 
(With  thee  and  all  thy  best  parts  bound  together) 
Weighed  n  ot  a  hair  of  his.  Plague  of  your  policy ! 
You  sent  me  deputy  for  Ireland ; 
Far  from  his  succour,  from  the  King,  from  all 
That  might  have  mercy  on  the  fault  thou  gav'st  iiim: 
Whilst  your  great  goodness,  out  of  holy  pity, 
Absolved  him  with  an  axe. 

Wol,  Thu,  and  all  ebe 

This  talking  lord  can  lay  upon  my  credit, 
I  answer,  is  most  false.    The  duke  by  law 
Found  his  deserts :  how  innocent  I  was 
From  any  private  malice  in  his  end, 
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His  noble  jury  and  foul  cause  can  witness. 
If  I  loved  many  words,  lord,  I  should  tell  you 
You  have  as  little  honesty  as  honour ; 
That  I,  in  the  way  of  loyalty  and  truth  • 
Toward  the  King,  my  ever-royal  master, 
Dare  mate  a  sounder  man  than  Surrey  can  be, 
And  all  that  love  his  follies. 

Sur.  By  my  soul, 

Your  long    coat,   priest,   protects   you:    thou 

shouldst  feel 
My  sword  i'the  life-blood  of  thee  else. — My 

lords, 
Can  ye  endure  to  hear  this  arrogance ; 
And  from  this  fellow  ?  If  we  live  thus  tamely, 
To  be  thus  jaded  by  a  piece  of  scarlet, 
Farewell  nobility  :  let  his  grace  go  forward. 
And  dare  us  with  his  cap,  like  larks. 

Wol,  All  goodness 

Is  poison  to  thy  stomach. 

Sur,  Yes,  that  goodness 

Of  gleaning  all  the  land's  wealth  into  one; 
Into  your  own  hands,  cardinal,  by  extortion : 
The  goodness  of  your  intercepted  packets 
You  writ  to  the  pope,  against  the  King :  your 

goodness, 
Since  you  provoke  me,  shall  be  most  notorious. — 
My  lord  of  Norfolk,  as  you  are  truly  noble. 
As  you  respect  the  common  good,  the  state 
Of  our  despised  nobility,  our  issues, 
Who  if  he  live  will  scarce  be  gentlemen. 
Produce  the  grand  sum  of  his  sins,  the  articles 
Collected  from  his  life. — I  '11  startle  you 
Worse  than  tliesacring  bell,  when  the  brown  wench 
Lay  kissing  in  your  arms,  lord  cardinal. 

WoL  How  much,  methinks,  I  could  despise 
this  man. 
But  that  I  am  bound  in  charity  against  it ! 
Nor,  Those  articles,  my  lord,  are  in  the  King's 
hand: 
But  thus  much, — they  are  foul  ones. 

WoL  So  much  fairer 

And  spotless  shall  mine  innocence  arise, 
When  the  King  knows  my  truth. 

Swr,  This  cannot  save  you : 

I  thank  my  memory,  I  yet  remember 
Some  of  these  articles ;  and  out  they  shall. 
Now,  if  you  can  blush  and  cry  *' guilty,"  cardinal, 
You  '11  shew  a  little  honesty. 
fFd.  Speak  on,  sir : 

I  dare  your  worst  objections.     If  I  blush, 
It  is  to  see  a  nobleman  want  manners. 
Sur,  I'd  rather  want  those  than  my  head. 
Have  at  you : — 
First,  that,  without  the  King's  assent  or  know- 
ledge, 
You  wrought  to  be  a  legate :  by  which  power 
You  maimed  the  jurisdiction  of  all  bishops. 


Nor,  Then  that,  in  all  you  writ  to  Rome,  or  else 
To  foreign  princes,  **Ego  et  Rex  meu$*' 
Was  still  inscribed  i.in  which  you  brought  the  King 
To  be  your  servant. 

Suf,  Then  that,  without  the  knowledge 

Either  of  King  or  council,  when  you  went 
Ambassador  to  the  emperor,  you  made  bold 
To  carry  into  Flanders  the  great  seal. 

Sur,  Item,  you  sent  a  large  commission 
To  Gregory  de  Cassalis,  to  conclude. 
Without  the  King's  will  or  the  state's  allowance, 
A  league  between  his  highness  and  Ferrara. 

Suf,  ThatjOut  of  mere  ambition,  you  have  caused 
Your  holy  hat  to  be  stamped  on  the  King's  coin. 

iSttr.Tlien  that|you  have  sent  innumerable  substance 
(By  what  means  got  I  leave  to  your  own  conscience) 
To  furnish  Rome,  and  to  prepare  the  ways 
You  have  for  dignities ;  to  the  mere  undoing 
Of  all  the  kingdom.     Many  more  there  are ; 
Which,  since  they  are  of  you  and  odious, 
I  will  not  tunt  my  mouth  with. 

Cham,  O  my  lord ! 

Press  not  a  falling  man  too  far :  't  is  virtue. 
His  faults  lie  open  to  the  laws ;  let  them, 
Not  you,  correct  them.    My  heart  weeps  to  see  him 
So  little  of  his  great  self. 

Sur,  I  forgive  him. 

Suf,  Lord  cardinal, the  King's  further  pleasure  is, — 
Because  all  those  things  you  have  done  of  late 
By  your  power  legatine,  within  this  kingdom, 
Fall  into  the  compass  of  a  pramunirtf — 
That  therefore  such  a  writ  be  sued  against  you ; 
To  forfeit  all  your  goods,  lands,  tenements. 
Chattels  and  whatsoever,  and  to  be 
Out  of  the  King's  protection.  This  is  my  charge. 

Nor,  A  nd  so  we  '11  leave  you  to  your  meditations 
How  to  live  better.     For  your  stubborn  answer 
About  the  giving  back  the  great  seal  to  us. 
The  King  shall  know  it,  and  no  doubt  shall  tliank  you. 
So  fare  you  well,  my  little-good  lord  cardinal. 

{^Exeunt  all  but  Wolsey. 

Wol,  So  farewell  to  the  little  good  you  bear  me. — 
Farewell,  a  long  farewell,  to  all  my  greatness! 
This  is  the  state  of  man :  to-day  he  puts  forth 
The  tender  leaves  of  hope;  to-morrow  blossoms. 
And  bears  his  blushing  honours  thick  upon  him ; 
The  third  day  comes  a  frost,  a  killing  frost ; 
And  when  he  thinks,  good  easy  man,  full  surely 
His  greatness  is  a-ripening,  nips  his  root; 
And  then  he  falls,  as  I  do.     I  have  ventured, 
Like  little  wanton  boys  that  swim  on  bladders. 
This  many  summers  in  a  sea  of  glory ; 
But  far  beyond  my  depth :  my  high-blown  pride 
At  length  broke  under  me;  and  now  has  left  me, 
Weary  and  old  with  service,  to  the  mercy 
Of  a  rude  stream  that  must  for  ever  hide  me. 
Vain  pomp  and  glory  of  this  world,  I  hate  ye: 
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I  feel  my  heart  new  opened.     O  how  wretched 
Is  that  pour  man  that  hangs  on  princes'  favours ! 
There  is,  hetwixt  that  smile  we  would  aspire  to, 
That  sweet  aspect  of  princes,  and  their  ruin, 
More  pangs  and  fears  than  wars  or  women  have : — 
And  when  he  falls,  he  falls  like  Lucifer, 
Never  to  hope  again. 

Enter  Cromwell,  amazedly. 

Why,  how  now,  Cromwell? 

Crom,  I  have  no  power  to  speak,  sir. 

Wol,  What,  amazed 

At  my  misfortunes  ?  can  thy  spirit  wonder 
A  great  man  should  decline  7  Nay,  an  you  weep, 
I  am  fallen  indeed. 

Crom,  How  does  your  grace? 

IVoL  Why,  well : 

Never  so  truly  happy,  my  good  Cromwell. 
I  know  myself  now ;  and  I  feel  within  me 
A  peace  above  all  earthly  dignities ; 
A  still  and  quiet  conscience.  The  King  has  cured 

me, 
I  humbly  thank  his  grace ;  and  from  these  shoul- 
ders. 
These  ruined  pillars,  out  of  pity,  taken 
A  load  would  sink  a  navy ;  too  much  honour. 
O  't  is  a  burden,  Cromwell,  't  is  a  burden. 
Too  heavy  for  a  man  that  hopes  for  heaven. 

Crom,  I  am  glad  your  grace  has  made  that 
right  use  of  it. 

Wol,  I  hope  I  have.   I  am  able  now,  methinks 
(Out  of  a  fortitude  of  soul  I  feel). 
To  endure  more  miseries,  and  greater  far, 
Than  my  weak-hearted  enemies  dare  offer. 
What  news  abroad  ? 

Crom.  The  heaviest  and  the  worst 

Is  your  displeasure  with  the  King. 

fVoL  God  bless  him  1 

Crom,  The  next  is  that  Sir  Thomas  More  is 
chosen 
Lord  chancellor  in  your  place. 

WoL  That 's  somewhat  sudden : 

But  he 's  a  learned  man.     May  he  continue 
Long  in  his  highness*  favour,  and  do  justice 
For  truth's  sake  and  his  conscience ;  that  his  bones. 
When  he  has  run  his  course  and  sleeps  in  blessings, 
May  have  a  tomb  of  orphans'  tears  wept  on  'em ! 
What  more  ? 

Crom.  That   Cranmer  is  returned  with  wel- 
come, 
Installed  lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

fVol.  That 's  news  indeed ! 

Cram.  Last,  that  the  lady  Anne, 

Whom  the  King  hath  in  secrecy  long  married, 
This  day  was  viewed  in  open  as  hb  queen. 
Going  to  chapel :  and  the  voice  is  now 
Only  about  her  coronation. 


}VoL  There  was  the  weight  that  pulled  me  down. 
O  Cromwell, 
The  King  has  gone  beyond  me :  all  my  glories 
In  that  one  woman  I  have  lost  for  ever : 
No  sun  shall  ever  usher  forth  mine  honours, 
Or  gild  again  the  noble  troops  that  wuted 
Upon  my  smiles.  Go,  get  thee  from  me,  Cromwell: 
I  am  a  poor  fallen  man,  unworthy  now  i 

To  be  thy  lord  and  master.     Seek  the  King : 
That  sun  I  pray  may  never  set !    I  have  told  him 
What  and  how  true  Uiou  art.  He  will  advance  thee:      | 
Some  little  memory  of  me  will  stir  htm  | 

(I  know  his  noble  nature)  not  to  let  I 

Thy  hopeful  service  perish  too.    Good  Cromwell,       ' 
Neglect  him  not :  make  use  now,  and  provide  i 

For  thine  own  future  safety.  ' 

Crom.  O  my  lord,  ! 

Must  I  then  leave  you ;  must  I  needs  forego 
So  good,  so  noble,  and  so  true  a  master? 
Bear  witness,  all  that  have  not  hearts  of  iron, 
With  what  a  sorrow  Cromwell  leaves  his  lord. 
The  King  shall  have  my  service;  but  my  prayers 
For  ever  and  for  ever  shall  be  yours. 

WoL  Cromwell,  I  did  not  think  to  shed  a  tear 
In  all  my  miseries :  but  thou  hast  forced  me. 
Out  of  thy  honest  truth,  to  play  the  woman. 
Let 's  dry  our  eyes :  and  thus  far  hear  me,  Cromwell; 
And  when  I  am  forgotten,  as  I  shall  be, 
And  sleep  in  dull  cold  marble,  where  no  mention 
Of  me  more  must  be  heard  of,  say  I  taught  thee, 
Say  Wolsey,  that  once  trod  the  ways  of  glory, 
And  sounded  all  the  depths  and  shoals  of  honour, 
Found  thee  a  way,  out  of  his  wreck,  to  rise  in : 
A  sure  and  safe  one,  though  thy  master  missed  iL 
Mark  but  my  fall,  and  that  that  ruined  me. 
Cromwell,  I  charge  thee  fling  away  ambition : 
By  that  sin  fell  the  angels :  how  can  man,  then. 
The  image  of  his  Maker,  hope  to  win  by 't? 
Love  thyself  last :  cherish  those  hearts  that  hate  thee : 
Corruption  wins  not  more  tlian  honesty. 
Still  in  thy  right  hand  carry  gentle  peace, 
To  silence  envious  tongues.  Be  just  and  fear  not : 
Let  all  the  ends  thou  aim*st  at  be  tliy  covaitry'tj 
Thy  God'8,and  truth's :  then  if  thou  fall'st,0  Crom  well. 
Thou  fall'st  a  blessed  martyr.     Serve  the  King, 
And — pr'y  thee,  lead  me  in : 
There  take  an  inventory  of  all  I  have, 
To  the  last  penny  :  't  is  the  King's :  my  robe 
And  my  integrity  to  heaven  is  all 
I  dare  now  call  mine  own .  O  C rom well,  Cromwell, 
Had  I  but  served  my  God  with  half  the  zeal 
I  served  my  king,  he  would  not  in  mine  age 
Have  left  me  naked  to  mine  enemies. 

Crom.  Good  sir,  have  patience. 

WoL  So  I  have.     Farewell 

The  hopes  of  court :  my  hopes  in  heaven  do  dwell. 
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Scene  I. — A  Street  in  Westminster. 

Enter  two  Gentlemen,  fneetmg^ 

lit  Gent,  You  are  well  met  once  again. 

2nd  (rent.  And  so  are  you. 

Ut  Gent.  You  come  to  take  your  stand  here, 
and  behold 
The  Lady  Anne  pass  from  her  coronation  ? 

2nd  Gent.  T  is  all  my  business.     At  our  last 
encounter 
The  Duke  of  Buckingham  came  from  his  trial. 

Ut  Gent»  T  is  very  true :  but  that  time  offered 
sorrow; 
This  general  joy. 

2nd  Gent.  T  is  well.    The  citizens, 

I  am  sure,  have  shewn  at  full  their  royal  minds 
(As,  let  them  have  their  rights,  they  are  ever 

forward) 
In  celebration  of  this  day,  with  shows, 
Pageants,  and  sights  of  honour. 

let  Gent,  Never  greater ; 

Nor,  I  'U  assure  you,  better  taken,  sir. 

2nd  Gtni.  May  I  be  bold  to  ask  what  that 
contains ; 
That  paper  in  your  hand  T 

Ut  Gent.  Yes:  'tis  the  list 

Of  those  that  claim  their  offices  this  day. 
By  custom  of  the  coronation. 
The  Duke  of  Suffolk  is  the  first,  and  claims 
To  be  high  steward ;  next,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
He  to  be  earl  marshal :  you  may  read  the  rest. 

2nd  Gent.  I  thank  you,  sir :  had  I  not  known 
those  customs, 
I  should  have  been  beholden  to  your  paper. 
But,  I  beseech  you,  what 's  become  of  Katharine, 
The  princess  dowager :  how  goes  her  business  ? 

Ut  Gent.  That  I  can  tell  you  too.    The  Arch- 
bishop 
Of  Canterbury,  accompanied  with  other 
Learned  and  reverend  fathers  of  his  order. 
Held  a  late  court  at  Dunstable,  six  miles  off 
From  Ampthiil,  where  the  princess  lay :  to  which 
She  oft  was  cited  by  them,  but  appeared  not : 
And,  to  be  short,  for  not  appearance,  and 


The  King's  late  scruple,  by  the  main  assent 
Of  all  these  learned  men  she  was  divorced. 
And  the  late  marriage  made  of  none  effect. 
Since  which  she  was  removed  to  Kimbolton, 
Where  she  remains  now,  sick. 

2nd  Gent.  Alas,  good  lady  t — [Trumpeti. 

The  trumpets  sound :  stand  close,  the  Queen  is 
coming. 

THE    ORDER    OF   THE   PROCESSION. 

A  Uvely  Jtouriih  vf  trumpets :  then  enter ^ 

1.  Two  Judges. 

2.  Lord  Chancellor,  with  the  puree  and  mace 
before  him. 

3.  Choristers  tinging.  lAfusic. 

4.  Mayor  of  London  bearing  the  maee.  Then 
Garter  in  hit  coat  of  arms,  and  on  his  head 
a  gilt  copper  crown. 

5.  Marquis  Dorset,  bearing  a  sceptre  of  gold; 
on  hit  head  a  demi-coronal  of  gold.  With 
him,  the  Earl  op  Surrey,  bearing  the  rod  of 
tilver  with  the  dove,  crowned  with  an  earVt 
coronet,     CoUart  of  SS, 

6.  Duke  op  Suffolk,  in  hit  robe  of  ettate,  hit 
coronet  on  hit  head,  bearing  a  long  white 
wand,  at  high-tteward.  With  him  the  Duke 
op  Norfolk,  teilh  the  rod  of  marthalthip; 
a  coronet  on  hit  head.     CoUart  of  SS. 

7.  A  canopy  borne  by  four  of  the  Cinque-portt ; 
under  it,  the  Queen  in  her  robe  ;  in  her  hair 
richly  adorned  with  pearl;  crowned.  On  each 
tide  of  her,  the  Bishops  of  London  and  Win- 
chester. 

8.  The  old  Duchess  of  Norfolk,  in  a  coronal 
of  gold,  wrought  with  flowert,  bearing  the 
Queen's  train. 

9.  Certain  Ladies  or  Countesses,  with  plain 
circlett  of  gold  without  flowert, 

2nd  Gent,  A  royal  train,  believe  roe. — ^These 
I  know : — 
Who 's  that  that  bears  the  sceptre  ? 

\st  Gent.  Marquis  Dorset: 

And  that  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  with  the  rod. 
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2nd  Gent.  A  bold  brave  gentleman.   And  that 
should  be 
The  Duke  of  Suffolk. 

1st  Gent.  'T  is  the  same ;  high  steward. 

2nd  Gent.  And  that  my  lord  of  Norfolk? 
1«/  Gent.  Yes. 

2nd  Gent.  Heaven  bless  thee ! 

I  Looking  on  the  Queen. 
Tliou  hast  the  sweetest  face  I  ever  looked  on. — 
Sir,  as  I  have  a  soul,  slie  is  an  angel : 
Our  King  has  all  the  Indies  in  his  arms, 
And  more  and  richer,  when  he  strains  that  lady. 
I  cannot  blame  his  conscience. 

1st  Gent.  They  that  bear 

The  cloth  of  honour  over  her,  are  four  barons 
Of  the  Cinque-ports. 

2nd  Gent.  Those  men  are  happy ;  and  so  are 
all  are  near  her. 
I  take  it  she  that  carries  up  the  train 
Is  that  old  noble  lady.  Duchess  of  Norfolk. 
Ist  Gent.  It  is ;  and  all  the  rest  are  countesses. 
2nd  Gent.  Their  coronets  say  so.     These  are 
stars,  indeed ! 
And  sometimes  falling  ones. 

1st  Gent.  No  more  of  that. — 

[_ExU  Procession,  with  a  great  flourish  of 
trumpets. 

Enter  a  third  Gentleman. 

God  save  you,  sir.  Where  have  you  been  broiling? 

3rd  Gent.  Among  the  crowd  i'  the  abbey ;  where 
a  finger 
Could  not  be  wedged  in  more ;  I  am  stifled 
With  the  mere  rankness  of  their  joy. 

2nd  Gent.  You  saw 

The  ceremony  ? 

3rd  Gent.  That  I  did. 

1st  Gent.  How  was  it? 

3rd  Gent.  Well  worth  the  seeing. 

2nd  Gent.  Good  sir,  speak  it  to  us. 

3rd  Gent.  As  well  as  I  am  able.  The  rich  stream 
Of  lords  and  ladies,  having  brought  the  Queen 
To  a  prepared  place  in  the  choir,  fell  off 
A  distance  from  her ;  while  her  grace  sat  down 
To  rest  a  while,  some  half  an  hour  or  so, 
In  a  rich  chair  of  state,  opposing  freely 
The  beauty  of  her  person  to  the  people. 
Believe  me,  sir,  she  is  the  goodliest  woman 
That  ever  lay  by  man  :  which  when  the  people 
Had  the  full  view  of,  such  a  noise  arose 
As  the  shrouds  make  at  sea  in  a  stiff  tempest, 
As  loud  and  to  as  many  tunes :  hats,  cloaks 
(Doublets,  I  think),  flew  up ;  and  had  their  faces 
Been  loose,  this  day  they  had  been  lost  Such  joy 
I  never  saw  before.     Great-bellied  women. 
That  had  not  half  a  week  to  go,  like  rams 
In  the  old  time  of  war,  would  shake  the  press, 


And  make  them  reel  before  them.  No  man  living 
Could  say,  **  This  is  my  wife, "  there :  all  were  woven 
So  strangely  in  one  piece. 

2nd  Gent.  But  what  followed  ? 

3rd  Gent.  At  length  her  grace  rose,  and  with 
modest  paces 
Came  to  the  altar ;  where  she  kneeled,  and  saint  like 
Cast  her  fair  eyes  to  heaven,  and  prayed  devoutly ; 
Then  rose  again,  and  bowed  her  to  the  people : 
When  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
She  had  all  the  royal  makings  of  a  queen : 
As  holy  oil,  Edward  Confessor's  crown. 
The  rod,  and  bird  of  peace,  and  all  such  emblems 
Laid  nobly  on  her:  which  performed,  the  choir 
With  all  the  choicest  music  of  the  kingdom, 
Together  sung  "  Te  Deum."     So  she  parted, 
And  with  the  same  full  state  paced  back  again 
To  York-place,  where  the  feast  is  held; 

\st  Gent.  Sir, 

You  must  no  more  call  it  York-place;  tliat  is  past: 
For,  since  the  cardinal  fell,  that  title  'a  lost. 
'Tis  now  tlie  King's,  and  called  WhitebalL 

3rd  Gent.  I  know  it; 

But 't  is  so  lately  altered,  that  the  old  name 
Is  fresh  about  me. 

2nd  Gent.  What  two  reverend  bishops 

Were  those  that  went  on  each  side  of  the  Queen! 

3rd  Gent.  Stokesly  and  Gardiner :  tlie  one  of 
Winchester 
(Newly  preferred  from  the  King's  secretary) ; 
The  other  London. 

2nd  Gent.  He  of  Winchester 

Is  held  no  great  good  lover  of  the  archbiahop*s, 
The  virtuous  Cranmer. 

3rd  Gent.  AH  the  land  knows  that. 

However,  yet  there's  no  great  breach :  when  it  comes, 
Cran  mer  will  find  a  friend  will  not  shrink  from  him. 

2nd  Gent.  Who  may  that  be,  I  pray  you? 

3rd  Gent.  Thomas  Cromwell : 

A  man  in  much  esteem  with  the  King,  and  truly 
A  worthy  friend. — The  King 
Has  made  him  master  o'  the  jewel-house, 
And  one,  already,  of  the  privy-council. 

2nd  Gent,  He  will  deserve  more. 

3rd  Gent.  Yes,  without  all  doubt 

Come,  gentlemen,  ye  shall  go  my  way,  which 
Is  to  the  court,  and  there  ye  shall  be  my  guests : 
Something  I  can  command.    As  I  walk  thither 
I  '11  tell  ye  more. 

Both.  You  may  command  us,  sir. 

[Exeunt. 

ScENB  II. — Kimbolton. 

Enter  Katharine,  Dowager,  sick ;  led  between 
Griffith  and  Patience. 

Grif.  How  does  your  grace  ? 
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KatM.  O  Griffith,  sick  to  death : 

My  legs,  like  loaden  hraiiches,  bow  to  the  earth, 
Willing  to  leave  their  burden.  Reach  a  chair : — 
So :  now  methinks  I  feel  a  little  ease. 
Didst  thou  not  tell  me,  Griffith,  as  thou  led'st  me. 
That  the  great  child  of  honour,  Cardinal  Wolsey, 
Was  dead  ? 

Grif,  Yes,  madam:   but  I  think  your 

grace, 
Out  of  the  pain  you  suffered,  gave  no  ear  to 't. 

Kath,  Pr'y  thee,  good  Griffith,  tell  me  how  he 
died. 
If  well,  he  stepped  before  me,  happily, 
For  my  example. 

Grif,  Well,  the  voice  goes,  madam  : 

For  after  the  stout  earl  Northumberland 
Arrested  him  at  York,  and  brought  him  forward 
(As  a  man  sorely  tainted)  to  his  answer. 
He  fell  sick  suddenly,  and  grew  so  ill 
He  could  not  sit  his  mule. 

Kath,  Alas,  poor  man ! 

Grif.  At  last,  with  easy  roads,  he  came  to 
Leicester, 
Lodged  in  the  abbey;  where  the  reverend  abbot, 
With  all  his  convent,  honourably  received  him : 
To  whom  he  gave  these  words : — **  O  father  abbot, 
An  old  man,  broken  with  the  storms  of  state. 
Is  come  to  lay  his  weary  bones  among  ye : 
Give  him  a  little  earth  for  charity." 
So  went  to  bed :  where  eagerly  hij  sickness 
Pursued  him  still ;  and  three  nights  after  this. 
About  the  hour  of  eight  (which  he  himself 
Foretold  should  be  his  last),  full  of  repentance, 
Continual  meditations,  tears,  and  sorrows, 
He  gave  his  honours  to  the  world  again, 
His  blessed  part  to  heaven,  and  slept  in  peace. 

Kath,  So  may  he  rest ;  his  faults  lie  gently  on 
him! 
Yet  thus  far,  Griffith,  give  me  leave  to  speak  him. 
And  yet  with  charity. — He  was  a  man 
Of  an  unbounded  stomach,  ever  ranking 
Himself  with  princes :  one  that,  by  suggestion. 
Tied  all  the  kingdom :  simony  was  fair  play : 
His  own  opinion  was  his  law.     I'  the  presence 
He  would  say  untruths ;  and  be  ever  double. 
Both  in  his  words  and  meaning.   He  was  never, 
But  where  he  meant  to  ruin,  pitiful : 
His  promises  were,  as  he  then  was,  mighty ; 
But  his  performance,  as  he  is  now,  nothing. 
Of  his  own  body  he  was  ill,  and  gave 
The  clergy  ill  example. 

Grif.  Noble  madam, 

Men's  evil  manners  live  in  brass ;  their  virtues 
We  write  in  water.    May  it  please  your  highness 
To  hear  me  speak  his  good  now  ? 

Kath,  Yes,  good  Griffith : 

I  were  malicious  else. 


Grif  This  cardinal. 

Though  from  an  humble  stock,  undoubtedly 
Was  fashioned  to  much  honour  from  his  cradle. 
He  was  a  scholar,  and  a  ripe  and  good  one : 
Exceeding  wise,  fair  spoken,  and  persuading : 
Lofty  and  sour  to  them  that  loved  him  not, 
But  to  those  men  that  soughthim  sweet  as  summer. 
And  though  he  were  imsatisfied  in  getting 
(Which  was  a  sin),  yet  in  bestowing,  madam. 
He  was  most  princely :  ever  witness  for  him 
Those  twins  of  learning  that  he  raised  in  you, 
Ipswich  and  Oxford  I  one  of  which  fell  with  him, 
Unwilling  to  outlive  the  good  that  did  it ; 
The  other,  though  unfinished,  yet  so  famous. 
So  excellent  in  art,  and  still  so  rising. 
That  Christendom  shall  ever  speak  his  virtue. 
His  overthrow  heaped  happiness  upon  him ; 
For  then,  and  not  till  then,  he  felt  himself. 
And  found  the  blessedness  of  being  little : 
And,  to  add  greater  honours  to  his  age 
Than  man  could  give  him,  he  died  fearing  God. 

Kath.  After  my  death  I  wish  no  other  herald, 
No  other  speaker  of  my  living  actions. 
To  keep  mine  honour  from  corruption. 
But  such  an  honest  chronicler  as  Griffith. 
Whom  I  most  hated  living,  thou  hast  made  me, 
With  thy  religious  truth  and  modesty. 
Now  in  his  ashes  honour :  peace  be  with  him  I — 
Patience,  be  near  me  still ;  and  set  me  lower : 
I  have  not  long  to  trouble  thee — Good  Griffith, 
Cause  the  musicians  play  me  that  sad  note 
I  named  my  knell,  whilst  I  sit  meditating 
On  that  celestial  harmony  I  go  to. 

[^Sad  and  solenui  mutic, 

Grif,  She  is  asleep.     Good  wench,  let's  sit 
down  quiet. 
For  fear  we  wake  her :  softly,  gentle  Patience. 

The  Vision,  Enter,  solemnly  tripping  one  after 
another,  six  Personages,  clad  in  white  robes, 
wearing  on  their  heads  garlands  of  bays,  and 
golden  vizards  on  their  faces;  branches  of 
bays  or  palm  in  their  hands.  They  first  congee 
unto  her,  then  dance  ;  and,  at  certain  changes, 
the  first  two  hold  a  spare  garland  over  her 
head,  at  which  the  other  four  make  reverend 
courtesies  ;  then  the  two  that  held  the  garland 
deliver  the  same  to  the  other  next  two,  who 
observe  the  same  order  in  their  changes,  and 
holding  the  garland  over  her  head;  which 
done,  they  deliver  the  same  garland  to  the  last 
two,  who  likewise  observe  the  same  order:  at 
which  (as  it  were  by  inspiration)  she  makes 
in  her  sleep  signs  of  rejoicing,  and  holdeth  np 
her  hands  to  heaven  :  and  so  in  their  dancing 
they  vanish,  carrying  the  garland  with  them. 
The  music  continues. 
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KatA.  Spirila  of  peace,  irhere  ve  ye?  Are  ye 
all  gone. 
And  leave  me  here  in  wretchedne**  behind  ye  I 

Grif.  Madam,  we  are  here. 

KalA.  It  it  not  you  I  call  for  : 

Saw  ye  none  enter  ainca  I  aleptf 

Grif,  None,  madam. 

Kalh.  Nol  Saw  you  not,  even  now,  a  bleaiM 

Invite  me  to  a  banquet ;  wlioae  bright  facea 

Ca4t  thousand  beama  upon  me,  like  the  aun ! 

They  promised  me  eternal  liappineM ; 

And  brought  me  garlands,  Griffith,  which  I  feel 

I  am  nol  worthy  yet  to  wear :  1  thall 

Assuredly. 

Grif.  I  am  most  joyful,  madam,  such  good 
dreams 
Pouess  your  fancy. 

Kalh.  Bid  the  music  leave ; 

They  are  harsh  and  heavy  to  me. 


Pal.  Do  you  note 

How  much  her  grace  ia  altered  on  the  sudden  t 
How  long  her  face  is  drawn  T  Howpalesbelooki, 
And  of  an  earthy  cold  ?  Mark  her  eyes ! 

Orif.  She  is  going,  wencb  i  pray,  pray. 

Pal,  Heaven  comfort  her  I 

Eater  a  Messenger. 

Met$.  An 't  like  your  grace, — 

Kath.  You  are  a  saucy  fellow ; 

Deserve  we  no  more  reverenceT 

Ortf.  You  are  to  blame, 

Knowing  she  will  not  lose  her  wonted  grtatDcn, 
To  use  so  rude  behaviour :  go  to,  kneel. 

Af«j(.  I  humblydo  entreat  your  highnesi'piiJox; 
My  haitemademeunmannerly.  There  is  staying 
A  gentleman,  sent  from  the  King,  to  see  you,< 

Kalh.  Admit  faim  entrance,  Orifiilh :  but  ihii 
fellow 
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Re-enter  Griffith,  unth  Cafucius. 

If  my  sight  fiiil  not. 

You  should  be  lord  ambassador  from  the  emperor, 

My  royal  nephew ;  and  your  name  Capucius. 

Cap»  Madam,  the  same ;  your  servant 

Kath.  O  my  lord, 

The  times  and  titles  now  are  altered  strangely 
With  me,  since  first  you  knew  me.  But,  I  pray  you, 
What  is  your  pleasure  with  me? 

Cop.  Noble  lady, 

First  mine  own  service  to  your  grace :  the  next, 
The  King's  request  that  I  would  visit  you ; 
Who  grieves  much  for  your  weakness,  and  by  me 
Sends  you  his  princely  commendations. 
And  heartily  entreats  you  take  good  comfort. 

Kath.  O  my  good  lord,  that  comfort  comes 
too  late; 
T  is  like  a  pardon  after  execution. 
That  gentle  physic,  given  in  time,  had  cured  me ; 
But  now  I  am  past  all  comforts  here,  but  prayers. 
How  does  his  highness? 

Cap,  Madam,  in  good  health. 

Kath.  So  may  he  ever  do ;  and  ever  flourish 

When  I  shall  dwell  with  worms,  and  my  poor 
name 

Banished  the  kingdom ! — Patience,  is  that  letter 

I  caused  you  write,  yet  sent  away  ? 

Pat,  No,  madam. 

[^Giving  it  to  Katharine. 

Kath.  Sir,  I  most  humbly  pray  you  to  deliver 
This  to  my  lord  the  King. 

Cap.  Most  willing,  madam. 

Kath,   In  which  I  have  commended  to  his 
goodness 
The  model  of  our  chaste  loves,  his  young  daughter : 
The  dews  of  heaven  fall  thick  in  blessings  on  her ! 
Beseeching  bim  to  give  her  virtuous  breeding 
(She  is  young  and  of  a  noble  modest  nature : 
I  hope  she  will  deserve  well)  and  a  little 
To  love  her  for  her  mother's  sake,  that  loved  him 
Heaven  knows  how  dearly.      My  next  poor 

petition 
Is  that  his  noble  grace  would  have  some  pity 


Upon  my  wretched  women,  that  so  long 
Have  followed  both  my  fortunes  faithfully  : 
Of  which  there  is  not  one,  I  dare  avow 
(And  now  I  should  not  lie),  but  will  deserve, 
For  virtue  and  true  beauty  of  the  soul, 
For  honesty  and  decent  carriage, 
A  right  good  husband :  let  him  be  a  noble : 
And  sure  those  men  are  happy  that  shall  have 

them. 
The  last  is  for  my  men :  they  are  the  poorest, 
But  poverty  could  never  draw  them  from  me : — 
That  they  may  have  their  wages  duly  paid  them. 
And  something  over  to  remember  me  by. 
If  Heaven  had  pleased  to  have  given  me  longer 

life 
And  able  means,  we  had  not  parted  thus. 
These  are  the  whole  contents. — And,  good  my 

lord, 
By  that  you  love  the  dearest  in  this  world. 
As  you  wbh  christian  peace  to  souls  departed. 
Stand  these  poor  people's  friend,  and  urge  the 

King 
To  do  me  this  last  right. 

Cap.  By  Heaven  I  will, 

Or  let  me  lose  the  fashion  of  a  man ! 

Katk.  I  thank  you,  honest  lord.  Remember  me 
In  all  humility  unto  his  highness : 
Say  his  long  trouble  now  is  passing 
Out  of  this  world :  tell  him  in  death  I  blessed 

him. 
For  BO  I  will. — Mine  eyes  grow  dim.— Farewell, 
My  lord. — Griffith,  farewell. — Nay,  Patience, 
You  must  not  leave  me  yet.     I  must  to  bed : 
Call  in  more  women. — When  I  am  dead,  good 

wench. 
Let  me  be  used  with  honour :  strew  me  over 
With  maiden  flowers,  that  all  the  world  may 

know 
I  was  a  chaste  wife  to  my  grave.     Embalm  me. 
Then  lay  me  forth.     Although  unqueened,  yet 

like 
A  queen  and  daughter  to  a  king  inter  me. 
I  can  no  more.      \_Exeunty  leading  Katharine. 
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Scene  I. — A  Gallery  in  the  Palace, 

Enter  Gardiner,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  a 
Page  with  a  torch  before  him;  met  by  Sir 
Thomas  Lovell. 

Gar.  It  *8  one  o*  clock,  boy,  is't  not? 

Boy.  It  hath  struck. 

Gar,  Tliese  should  be  hours  for  necessities. 
Not  for  deh'ghts :  times  to  repair  our  nature 
With  comforting  repose,  and  not  for  us 
To  waste  these  times. — Good  hour  of  night.  Sir 

Thomas : 
Whither  so  late  ? 

Lov.  Came  you  from  the  King,  my  lord  ? 

Gar,   I  did,  Sir  Thomas;    and  left  him  at 
primero 
With  the  Duke  of  Suffolk. 

Lov,  I  must  to  him  too, 

Before  he  go  to  bed.     I  '11  take  my  leave. 

Gar,  Not  yet.  Sir  Thomas  Lovell.     What  *s 
the  matter? 
It  seems  you  are  in  haste :  an  if  there  be 
No  great  offence  belongs  to 't,  give  your  friend 
Some  touch  of  your  late  business.     Affairs  that 

walk 
(As  they  say  spirits  do)  at  midnight,  have 
In  them  a  wilder  nature  than  the  business 
That  seeks  despatch  by  day. 

Lov,  My  lord,  I  love  you. 

And  durst  commend  a  secret  to  your  ear 
Much  weightier  than  this  work.    The  Queen's 

in  labour, 
They  say  in  great  extremity ;  and  feared 
She  '11  with  the  labour  end. 


Gar,  The  fruit  she  goes  with 

I  pray  for  heartily,  that  it  may  find 
Good  time  and  live :  but  for  the  stock,  Sir  Thomas, 
I  wish  it  grubbed  up  now. 

Lov,  Methinks  I  could 

Cry  the  amen  :  and  yet  my  conscience  sayi 
Siie  's  a  good  creature,  and,  sweet  lady,  does 
Deserve  our  better  wishes. 

Gar,  But,  sir,  sir, — 

Hear  me.  Sir  Thomas.     You  are  a  gentleman 
Of  mine  own  way :  I  know  you  wise,  religious : 
And  let  me  tell  you  it  will  ne'er  be  well,— 
Twill  not,  Sir  Thomas  Lovell,  take 't  of  me,— 
Till  Cranmer,  Cromwell  (her  two  hands),  aodsbe, 
Sleep  in  their  graves. 

Lov.  Now,  sir,  ye  speak  of  two 

The  most  remarked  i'the  kingdom.     As  for 

Cromwell, 
Beside  that  of  the  jewel-house,  be 's  made  master 
O' the  rolls  and  the  King's  secretary:  further,  sir, 
Stands  in  the  gap  and  trade  of  more  preferments, 
With  which  the  time  will  load  him.  The  arch- 
bishop 
Is  the  King's  hand  and  tongue ;  and  who  dsre 

speak 
One  syllable  against  him  ? 

Gar.  Yes,  yes,  Sir  Thomas, 

There  are  that  dare,  and  I  myself  have  ventured 
To  speak  my  mind  of  him :  and  indeed  this  day, 
Sir  (I  may  tell  it  you),  I  think  I  have 
Incensed  the  lords  o'  the  council  that  be  is 
(For  so  I  know  he  is,  they  know  be  is) 
A  most  arch  heretic,  a  pestilence 
That  does  infect  the  land :  with  which  tbey  moTedi 
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Have  broken  with  the  King ;  who  hath  so  far 
Given  ear  to  our  complaint  (of  his  great  grace 
And  princely  care,  foreseeing  those  fell  mischiefs 
Our  reasons  laid  before  him)  he  hath  commanded 
To-morrow  rooming  to  the  council-board 
He  be  convented.      He's  a  rank   weed,   Sir 

Thomas, 
And  we  must  root  him  out — From  your  affairs 
I  hinder  you  too  long :  good  night.  Sir  Thomas. 
Imo,  Many  good  nights,  my  lord :  I  rest  your 

servant.  {Extwii  Gardinbr  and  Page. 

At  Lov£LL  if  gwng  out,  enter  the  Kino  and  the 
Duke  op  Suffolk. 

JT.  Hen.  Charles,  I  will  play  no  more  to-night : 
My  mind 's  not  on 't ;  you  are  too  hard  for  me. 

Suf,  Sir,  I  did  never  win  of  you  before. 

K,  Hen.  But  little,  Charles : 
Nor  shall  not  when  my  fancy 's  on  my  play.— 
Now,  Lovell,  from  the  Queen  what  is  the  news  ? 

Lav.  1  could  not  personally  deliver  to  her 
What  you  commanded  me,  but  by  her  woman 
I  sent  your  message :  who  returned  her  thanks 
In  the  greatest  humbleness,  and  desired  your 

highness 
Most  heartily  to  pray  for  her. 

K.  Hen.  What  say*st  thou?  lial 

To  pray  for  her!  what,  is  she  crying  out? 

Lqv.  So  said  her  woman ;  and  that  her  suffer- 
ance made 
Almost  each  pang  a  death. 

K.  Hen,  Alas,  good  lady ! 

Suf.  God  safely  quit  her  of  her  burden,  and 
With  gentle  travail,  to  the  gladding  of 
Your  highness  with  an  heir ! 

K.  Hen.  T  is  midnight,  Charles, 

Pr*y  thee  to  bed,  and  in  thy  prayers  remember 
The  estate  of  my  poor  queen.    Leave  me  alone ; 
For  I  must  think  of  that  which  company 
Will  not  be  friendly  to. 

^K^.  I  wish  your  highness 

A  quiet  niglit,  and  my  good  mistress  will 
Remember  in  my  prayers. 

K.  Hen.  Charles,  good  night — 

{^ExU  Suffolk. 

Enter  Sir  Anthony  Denny. 

Well,  sir,  what  follows  ? 

Den.  Sir,  I  have  brought  my  lord  the  arch- 
bbhop. 
As  you  commanded  me. 

K.  Hen.  Ha !  Canterbury  ? 

Den.  Ay,  my  good  lord. 

K.  Hen.  T  is  true :  where  is  he,  Denny  ? 

Den.  He  attends  your  highness*  pleasure. 

K.  Hen.  Bring  him  to  us. 

IExUDevvy. 


Lav.   This  is  about  that  which  the  bishop 
spake : 
I  am  happily  come  hither.  [  Aside. 

Be-enter  Denny,  with  C  a  an  me  a. 

K,  Hen.  Avoid  the  gallery. 

[Lovell  teems  to  stay. 
Ha !  I  have  said. — Begone. 
What !  lExeunt  Lovell  and  Denny. 

Cran.  I  am  fearful : — ^wherefore  frowns  he  thus  ? 
T  is  his  aspect  of  terror.     All 's  not  well. 

K.  Hen.  How  now,  my  lord :  you  do  desire  to 
know 
Wherefore  I  sent  for  you?j 

Cran,  It  is  my  duty 

To  attend  your  highness*  pleasure. 

K.  Hen.  'Pray  you  arise. 

My  good  and  gracious  lord  of  Canterbury. 
Come,  you  and  I  must  walk  a  turn  together : 
I  have  news  to  tell  you.    Come,  come,  give  me 

your  hand. 
Ah,  my  good  lord,  I  grieve  at  what  I  speak, 
And  am  right  sorry  to  repeat  what  follows : 
I  have,  and  most  unwillingly,  of  late 
Heard  many  grievous — I  do  say,  my  lord. 
Grievous — complaints  of  you :  which,  being  con- 
sidered, 
Have  moved  us  and  our  council  that  you  shall 
This  morning  come  before  us :  where  I  know 
You  cannot  with  such  freedom  purge  yourself, 
But  that  till  further  trial,  in  those  charges 
Which  will  require  your  answer,  you  must  take 
Your  patience  to  you,  and  be  well  contented 
To  make  your  house  our  Tower.    You  a  brother 

of  us, 
It  fits  we  thus  proceed ;  or  else  no  witness 
Would  come  against  you* 

Cran.  I  humbly  thank  your  highness ; 

And  am  right  glad  to  catch  this  good  occasion 
Most  thoroughly  to  be  winnowed,  where  my  chaff 
And  com  shall  fly  asunder :  for  I  know 
There's  none  stands  under  more  calumnious 

tongues 
Than  I  myself,  poor  man. 

K,  Hen.  Stand  up,  good  Canterbury : 

Thy  truth  and  thy  integrity  ia  rooted 
In  us,  thy  friend.  Give  me  thy  hand ;  stand  up : 
Pr'y  thee  let 's  walk.     Now,  by  my  holy  dame, 
What  manner  of  man  are  you?  My  lord,  I  looked 
You  would  have  given  me  your  petition  that 
I  should  have  ta*en  some  pains  to  bring  together 
Yourself  and  your  accusers,  and  to  have  heard  you 
Without  indurance  further. 

Cran.  Most  dread  liege. 

The  good  I  stand  on  is  my  truth  and  honesty. 
If  they  shall  fail,  I  with  mine  enemies 
Will  triumph  o'er  my  person :  which  I  weigh  not, 
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Being  of  those  virtues  vacant.     I  fear  nothing 
What  can  be  said  against  nie. 

JT.  Hen,  Kow  you  not 

How  your  state  stands  i'  the  world,  with  the  whole 

world  ? 
Your  enemies  are  many,  and  not  small :   their 

practices 
Must  bear  the  same  proportion  :  and  not  ever 
The  justice  and  the  truth  o'  the  question  carries 
The  due  o'  the  verdict  with  it.     At  what  ease 
Might  corrupt  minds  procure  knaves  as  corrupt 
To  swear  against  you  ?    Such  things  have  been 

done. 
You  are  potently  opposed,  and  with  a  malice 
Of  as  great  size.     Ween  you  of  better  luck, 
I  mean  in  perjured  witness,  than  your  master, 
Whose  minister  you  are,  whiles  here  he  lived 
Upon  this  naughty  earth  ?    Go  to,  go  to : 
You  take  a  precipice  for  no  leap  of  danger, 
And  woo  your  own  destruction. 

Cran,  God  and  your  majesty 

Protect  mine  innocence,  or  I  fall  into 
The  trap  is  laid  for  me  ! 

K,  Hen,  Be  of  good  cheer : 

They  shall  no  more  prevail  than  we  give  way  to, 
Keep  comfort  to  you,  and  this  morning  see 
You   do  appear   before   them.      If  they   shall 

chance 
In  charging  you  with  matters,  to  commit  you, 
The  best  persuasions  to  the  contrary 
Fail  not  to  use,  and  with  what  vehemency 
The  occasion  shall  instruct  you :  if  entreaties 
Will  render  you  no  remedy,  this  ring 
Deliver  them,  and  your  appeal  to  us 
There  make  before  them. — Look,  the  good  man 


weeps 


f 


He's   honest,   on   mine  honour.     God*8   blest 

mother! 
I  swear  he  is  true-hearted,  and  a  soul 
None  better  in  my  kingdom. — Get  you  gone. 
And  do  as  I  have  bid  you. — [^Exit  Cranmer.]    He 

has  strangled 
His  language  in  his  tears. 

Enter  an  Old  Lady. 

Gent,    \_Within.'\    Come  back:    what   mean 

you? 
Lady,  I  '11  not  come  back ;  the  tidings  that  I 
bring 
Will  make  my  boldness  manners. — Now  good 

angels 
Fly  o'er  thy  royal  head,  and  shade  thy  person 
Under  their  blessed  wings ! 

K.  Hen,  Now  by  thy  looks 

I  guess  thy  message.     Is  the  Queen  delivered  ? 
Say,  ay ;  and  of  a  boy. 

Lady,  Ay,  ay,  my  liege ; 


And  of  a  lovely  boy :  the  God  of  heaven 
Both  now  and  ever  bless  her ! — 't  is  a  girl. 
Promises  boys  hereafter.     Sir,  your  Queen 
Desires  your  visitation,  and  to  be 
Acquainted  with  this  stranger  :  *t  la  as  like  you 
As  cherry  is  to  cherry. 
K,  Hen.  LoveU, — 

Enter  Lovell. 

Lov,  Sir. 

K,  Hen,  Give  her  an  hundred  marks.     1 11 
to  the  Queen.  [Exit  Kibg. 

Lady,  An  hundred  marks !    By  this  light  1 11 
have  more. 
An  ordinary  groom  is  for  such  pajrment. 
I  will  have  more,  or  scold  it  out  of  him. 
Said  I  for  this  the  girl  is  like  to  him  ? 
I  will  have  more,  or  else  unsay  't :  and  now 
While  it  is  hot  1 11  put  it  to  the  issue.   [Extmt. 


Scene  II. — Lobby  before  the  Council-Chamber, 

Enter  Cranmer  ;  Servants,  Doorkeeper,  &c,j 

attending, 

Cran,  I  hope  I  am  not  too  late ;  and  yet  the 
gentleman 
That  was  sent  to  me  from  the  council  prayed  me 
To  make  great  haste.     All  fast!   what  means 

this?— Hoa! 
Who  waits  there  ?  Sure  you  know  me  ? 

D,  Keep,  Yes,  my  lord ; 

But  yet  I  cannot  help  you. 
Cran,  Why  ? 

D,  Keep,  Your  grace  must  wait  till  you  be 
called  for. 

Enter  Doctor  Butts. 

Cran,  So! 

Butts,  This  is  a  piece  of  malice.     I  am  glad 
I  came  this  way  so  happily :  the  King 
Shall  understand  it  presently.  [Exit  Butts. 

Cran.  [Aside,']  T  is  Butts, 

The  King's  physician.  As  he  past  along, 
How  earnestly  he  cast  his  eyes  upon  me ! 
Pray  Heaven  he  sound  not  my  disgrace !    For 

certain 
This  is  of  purpose  laid,  by  some  that  hate  roe 
(God  turn  their  hearts!     I  never  sought  their 

malice), 
To  quench  mine  honour :  they  would  shame  to 

make  me 
Wait  else  at  door ;  a  fellow  counciUcnr, 
Among  boys,  grooms,  and  lackeys.     But  their 

pleasures 
Must  be  fulfilled,  and  I  attend  with  patience. 
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Bnter,  at  a  teindmo  above,  Ikt  Kino  aad  ButTi. 
Built.  I  'U  ihevr  your  grace  the  itrangeit  tight — 
K.  Hm.  What'B  that,  Butts  T 

ButuA  think  ;our  highneuiawtbi*  muiy  &  day. 
K.  Hen,  Body  o'  me,  when  is  it  t 
B^U.  There,  my  lord  : 

The  high  promolion  of  hii  grace  of  CauCerbury  ; 
Wlia  holds  liii  itat«  at  door,  'moiigit  puriuivautB, 
Pagei,  and  footboyii 

K.  Hen.  Ha  !   't  ii  he  indeed  ; 

Ii  thi«  the  honour  they  do  one  another? 
Til  well,  there's  one  above  them  yet.     I  had 

thought 
They  had  parted  »o  much  honeity  among  them 
(At  leut  good  manners)  u  not  thus  to  luffer 
A  man  of  his  place  and  so  near  our  favour 
Todance  attendance  on  their  lordships'  pleasures, 
And  at  the  door  too,  Uke  a  pogt  with  packets. 
By  holy  Mary,  ButI*,  there 's  knavery. 
Let  them  aloue,  and  draw  the  curtain  close :  j 

We  shall  hear  more  ouon. —  [ExeuHl.   | 


The  CouncU-CAamlitr. 

Ealer  Ihe  Lord  Chakcelloii,  the  Duke  of 
Suffolk,  Em-l  of  Surhev,  Lobd  Chauber- 
LAiN,  GjtHD[NEH,  and  Ckouwell.  I'lit  Chan- 
cellor placet  himttlf  at  iht  upper  end  of  the 
table  on  the  left  hajid  ;  a  teat  being  Irfl  mid 
above  him,  at  for  ike  Ahchbismof  of  Canter- 
BURY.  The  reil  teat  ihemtelvtt  in  order  on 
each  tide.  Cromwell  at  the  loaeT  end,  at 
Secretary. 
Chan.  Speak  to  tlie  butiuest,  master  aecretary : 

Wliy  are  we  met  in  council! 

Crom.  Please  your  honours. 

The  chief  caute  concerns  his  grace  of  Canter- 
Gar.  Has  be  had  knowledge  of  itt 
Crow.  Yes. 

!for.  Who  waiu  there? 

D.  Keep.  Without,  my  noble  lords! 
Gar.  Yes. 
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/).  Keep.  My  lord  archbishop ; 

A  nd  lias  done  half  an  hour,  to  know  your  pleasures. 

Chan.  Let  him  come  in. 

Z).  Kee'p,  Your  grace  may  enter  now. 

[Cranmer  approaches  the  council-table. 

Chan.  My  good  lord  archbishop,  I  am  very 
sorry 
To  sit  here  at  this  present,  and  behold 
That  chair  stand  empty  :  but  we  all  are  men, 
In  our  own  natures  frail,  and  capable 
Of  our  flesh ;  few  are  angels :  out  of  which  frailty 
And  want  of  wisdom,  you,   that  best  should 

teach  us, 
Have  misdemeaned  yourself,  and  not  a  little. 
Toward  the  King  first,  then  his  laws,  in  filling 
The  whole  realm,  by  your  teaching  and  your 

chaplains 
(For  so  we  are  informed),  with  new  opinions. 
Divers  and  dangerous ;  which  are  heresies. 
And  (not  reformed)  may  prove  pernicious. 

Gar.  Which  reformation  must  be  sudden  too, 
My  noble  lords :  for  those  that  tame  wild  horses 
Pace  them  not  in  their  hands  to  make  them 

gentle, 
But  stop  their  mouths  with  stubborn  bits  and 

spur  them 
Till  they  obey  the  manage.     If  we  suffer 
(Out  of  our  easiness  and  childish  pity 
To  one  man's  honour)  this  contagious  sickness. 
Farewell  all  physic :  and  what  follows  then  ? 
Commotions,  uproars,  with  a  general  taint 
Of  the  whole  state :  as  of  late  days  our  neighbours, 
The  upper  Germany,  can  dearly  witness. 
Yet  freshly  pitied  in  our  memories. 

Cran.   My  good  lords,  hitherto,  in   all  the 
progress 
Both  of  my  life  and  ofHce,  I  have  laboured, 
And  with  no  little  study,  that  my  teaching 
And  the  strong  course  of  my  authority 
Might  go  one  way  and  safely ;  and  the  end 
Was  ever  to  do  well :  nor  is  there  living 
(I  speak  it  with  a  single  heart,  my  lords) 
A  man  that  more  detests,  more  stirs  against, 
Both  in  his  private  conscience  and  his  place, 
Defacers  of  a  public  peace,  than  I  do. 
Tray  Heaven  the  King  may  never  find  a  heart 
With  less  allegiance  in  it  I  Men  that  make 
Envy  and  crooked  malice  nourishment. 
Dare  bite  the  best.     I  do  beseech  your  lordships 
That  in  this  case  of  justice  my  accusers, 
Be  what  they  will,  may  stand  forth  face  to  face, 
And  freely  urge  against  me. 

Suf.  Nay,  my  lord. 

That  cannot  be :  you  are  a  councillor. 
And  by  that  virtue  no  man  dare  accuse  you. 

Gar.  My  lord,  because  we  have  business  of 
more  moment, 


We  will  be  short  with  yon.     Tis  his  bighnets* 

pleasure 
And  our  consent,  for  better  trial  of  you. 
From  hence  you  be  committed  to  the  Tower : 
Where,  being  but  a  private  man  again, 
You  shall  know  many  dare  accuse  you  boldly. 
More  than,  I  fear,  you  are  provided  for. 

Cran.  Ah  my  good  lord  of  Winchester,  I  thank 
you; 
You  are  always  my  good  friend :  if  your  will  pass, 
I  shall  both  find  your  lordship  judge  and  juror, 
You  are  so  merciful.     I  see  your  end ; 
T  is  my  undoing.     Love  and  meekness,  lord. 
Become  a  churchman  better  than  ambition : 
Win  straying  souls  with  modesty  again, 
Cast  none  away.    That  I  shall  clear  mjrself, 
Lay  all  the  weight  ye  can  upon  my  patience, 
I  make  as  little  doubt  as  you  do  conscience 
In  doing  daily  wrongs.     I  could  say  more. 
But  reverence  to  your  calling  makes  me  modest 

Gar.  My  lord,  my  lord,  you  are  a  sectary. 
That 's  the  plain  truth :  your  painted  gloss  dis- 
covers, 
To  men  that  understand  you,  words  and  weak- 
ness. 

Crom.  My  lord  of  Winchester,  you  are  a  little, 
By  your  good  favour,  too  sharji.     Men  so  noble. 
However  faulty,  yet  should  find  respect 
For  what  they  have  been  :  't  is  a  cruelty. 
To  load  a  falling  man. 

Gar,  Good  master  secretary, 

I  cry  your  honour  mercy :  you  may  worst 
Of  all  this  table  say  so. 

Crom.  Why,  my  lord  ? 

Gar.  Do  not  I  know  you  for  a  favourer 
Of  this  new  sect  ?  ye  are  not  sound. 

Crom.  Not  sound? 

Gar,  Not  sound,  I  say. 

Crom.  'Would  you  were  half  so  honest : 

Men's  prayers  then  would  seek  you,  not  their 
fears. 

Gar.  I  shall  remember  tliis  bold  language. 

Crom,  Do : 

Remember  your  bold  life  too. 

C/ian.  This  is  too  much  : 

Forbear,  for  shame,  my  lords. 

Gar.  I  have  done. 

Crom,  And  I. 

Chan,  Then  thus  for  you,  my  lord :   it  stands 
agreed, 
I  take  it,  by  all  voices,  that  forthwith 
You  be  conveyed  to  the  Tower  a  prisoner : 
There  to  remain,  till  the  King's  further  pleasure 
Be  known  unto  us.     Are  you  all  agreed,  lords? 

AU.  We  are. 

Cran.  Is  there  no  other  way  of  mercy. 

But  I  must  needs  to  the  Tower,  my  lords  ? 
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Gar,  What  other 

Would  you  expect?    You  are  strangely  trouble- 
some.— 
Let  some  o'  the  guard  be  ready  there. 

Enter  Guard. 

Crofi.  For  me  I 

Must  I  go  like  a  traitor  thither? 

Oar,  Receive  him, 

And  see  him  safe  i'  the  Tower. 

Cran,  Stay,  good  my  lords, 

I  have  a  little  yet  to  say.   Look  there,  my  lords : 
By  virtue  of  that  ring,  I  take  my  cause 
Out  of  the  gripes  of  cruel  men,  and  give  it 
To  a  most  noble  judge, — the  King  my  master. 

Chan,  This  is  the  King's  ring. 

Sur.  'Tis  no  counterfeit 

Sitf.  T  is  the  right  ring,  by  Heaven !   I  told 
ye  all. 
When  we  first  put  this  dangerous  stone  a  rolling, 
T  would  fall  upon  ourselves. 

Nor.  Do  you  think,  my  lords, 

The  King  will  suffer  but  the  little  finger 
Of  this  man  to  be  vexed  ? 

Cham,  T  is  now  too  certain : 

How  much  more  is  his  life  in  value  with  him  ? 
'Would  I  were  fairly  out  on 't. 

Crom.  My  mind  gave  me. 

In  seeking  tales  and  informations 
Against  this  man  (whose  honesty  the  devil 
And  his  disciples  only  envy  at). 
Ye  blew  the  fire  that  bums  ye. — Now  have  at  ye ! 

EtUer  Kiff Of  frouminff  on  them;  take*  his  seat. 

Gar,   Dread  sovereign,  how  much  are  we 
bound  to  Heaven 
In  daily  thanks,  that  gave  us  such  a  prince ; 
Not  only  good  and  wise,  but  most  religious : 
One  that,  in  all  obedience,  makes  the  church 
The  chief  aim  of  his  honour :  and  to  strengthen 
That  holy  duty,  out  of  dear  respect, 
Hia  royal  self  in  judgment  comes  to  hear 
The  cause  betwixt  her  and  this  great  offender, 
it.  Hen,  You  were  ever  good  at  sudden  com- 
mendations. 
Bishop  of  Winchester.     But  know  I  come  not 
To  hear  such  flattery  now  and  in  my  presence : 
Tiiey  are  too  thin  and  base  to  hide  offences. 
To  me  you  cannot  reach  you  play  the  spaniel. 
And  think  with  wagging  of  your  tongue  to  win  me : 
But  whatsoe'er  thou  tak'st  me  for,  I  am  sure 
Thou  hast  a  cruel  nature  and  a  bloody. — 
Good  man  (to  Cranmbr),  sit  down. — Now  let 

me  see  the  proudest 
He  that  dares  most  but  wag  his  finger  at  thee : 
By  all  that 's  holy,  he  had  better  starve 
Than  but  once  think  his  place  becomes  thee  not 


Sur,  May  it  please  your  grace, — 

K,  Hen,  No,  sir,  it  does  not  please  me. 

I  had  thought  I  had  had  men  of  some  understanding 
And  wisdom  of  my  council :  but  I  find  none. 
Was  it  discretion,  lords,  to  let  this  man, 
Tliis  good  man  (few  of  you  deserve  that  title). 
This  honest  man,  wait  like  a  lousy  footboy 
At  chamber-door;  and  one  as  great  as  you  are? 
Why  what  a  shame  was  this !  Did  my  commission 
Bid  ye  so  far  forget  yourselves?  I  gave  ye 
Power  as  he  was  a  councillor  to  try  him ; 
Not  as  a  groom.    There 's  some  of  ye,  I  see. 
More  out  of  malice  than  integrity. 
Would  try  him  to  the  utmost,  had  ye  mean : 
Which  ye  shall  never  have  while  I  live. 

Chan.  Thus  far. 

My  most  dread  sovereign,  may  it  like  your  grace 
To  let  my  tongue  excuse  all.   What  was  purposed 
Concerning  his  imprisonment,  was  rather 
(If  there  be  faith  in  men)  meant  for  his  trial 
And  fair  purgation  to  the  world,  than  malice : 
I  am  sure,  in  me. 

K,  Hen,         Well,  well,  my  lords,  respect  him : 
Take  him,  and  use  him  well ;  he 's  worthy  of  it 
I  will  say  thus  much  for  him :  if  a  prince 
May  be  beholden  to  a  subject,  I 
Am,  for  his  love  and  service,  so  to  him. 
Make  me  no  more  ado,  but  all  embrace  him : 
Be  friends,  for  shame,  my  lords. — My  lord  of 

Canterbury, 
I  have  a  suit,  which  you  must  not  deny  me : 
That  is,  a  fair  young  maid  that  yet  wants  baptism. 
You  must  be  godfather,  and  answer  for  her. 

Cran.The  greatest  monarch  now  alive  may  glory 
In  such  an  honour :  how  may  I  deserve  it. 
That  am  a  poor  and  humble  subject  to  you? 

K,  Hen,  Come,  come,  my  lord,  you'd  spare 
your  spoons.     You  shall  have 
Two  noble  partners  with  you ;  the  old  Duchess 

of  Norfolk, 
And  Lady  Marquis  Dorset :  will  these  please  you? 
Once  more,  my  lord  of  Winchester,  I  charge  you 
Embrace  and  love  this  man. 

Gar,  With  a  true  heart 

And  brother-love,  I  do  it 

Cran,  And  let  Heaven 

Witness  how  dear  I  hold  this  confirmation. 

K,  Hen,  Good  man,  those  joyful  tears  shew 
thy  true  heart. 
The  common  voice,  I  see,  is  verified 
Of  thee,  which  says  thus :  "Do  my  lord  of  Canterbury 
A  shrewd  turn,  and  he  is  your  friend  for  ever. — 
Come,  lords,  we  trifle  time  away :  I  long 
To  have  this  young  one  made  a  Christian. 
As  1  have  made  ye  one,  lords,  one  remain : 
So  I  grow  stronger,  you  more  honour  gain. 

[Exeunt, 
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Scene  UL—The  Palace  Yard. 

NoUe  and  tumult  within.     Enter  Porter  and  hi* 

Man. 

Port.  You  '11  leave  your  noise  anon,  ye  rascals. 
Do  you  take  the  court  for  Paris-garden  7  ye  rude 
slaves,  leave  your  gaping. 

\^Withuu'\  Good  master  porter,  I  belong  to 
the  larder. 

Port.  Belong  to  the  gallows  and  be  hanged, 
you  rogue:  is  this  a  place  to  roar  in? — Fetch 
me  a  dozen  crabtree  staves,  and  strong  ones : 
these  are  but  switches  to  them. — I  '11  scratch 
your  heads:  you  must.be  seeing  christenings? 
Do  you  look  for  ale  and  cakes  here,  you  rude 
rascals  ? 

Man»  Pray,  sir,  be  patient :    't  is  as  much  im- 
possible 
(Unless  we  sweep  them  from  the  door  with  can- 
nons) 
To  scatter  them,  as  't  is  to  make  them  sleep 
On  May-day  morning ;  which  will  never  be. 
We  may  as  well  push  against  Paul's  as  stir  them. 

Port.  How  got  they  in,  and  be  hanged  ? 

Man.  Alas,  I  know  not :  how  gets  the  tide  in  ? 
As  much  as  one  sound  cudgel  of  four  foot 
(You  see  the  poor  remainder)  could  distribute, 
I  made  no  spare,  sir. 

Port.  You  did  nothing,  sir. 

Man.  I  am  not  Samson,  nor  Sir  Guy,  nor 
Colbrand,  to  mow  them  down  before  me :  but  if 
I  spared  any  that  had  a  head  to  hit,  either  young 
or  old,  he  or  she,  cuckold  or  cuckold-maker,  let 
me  never  hope  to  see  a  chine  again :  and  that  I 
would  not  for  a  cow,  God  save  her. 

[  Wittun.']  Do  you  hear,  master  porter? 

Port.  I  shall  be  with  you  presently,  good 
master  puppy. — Keep  the  door  close,  sirrah. 

Man.  What  would  you  have  me  do? 

Port.  What  should  you  do  but  knock  them 
down  by  the  dozens?  Is  this  Moorfields  to 
muster  in?  or  have  we  some  strange  Indian 
with  the  great  tool  come  to  court,  tlie  women  so 
besiege  us?  Bless  me,  what  a  fry  of  fornication 
is  at  door!  On  my  Christian  conscience,  this 
one  christening  will  beget  a  thousand :  here  will 
be  father,  godfather,  and  all  together. 
>  Man.  The  spoons  will  be  the  bigger,  sir. 
There  is  a  fellow  somewhat  near  the  door;  he 
should  be  a  brazier  by  his  face,  for,  o'  my  con- 
science, twenty  of  the  dog-days  now  reign  in  's 
nose:  all  that  stand  about  him  are  under  the 
line,  they  need  no  other  penance.  That  fire- 
drake  did  I  hit  three  times  on  the  head,  and 
three  times  was  his  nose  discharged  against  me : 
he  stands  there  like  a  mortar-piece,  to  blow  us. 
There  was  a  haberdasher's  wife  of  small  wit 


near  him,  that  railed  upon  me  till  her  pinked 
porringer  fell  off  her  head,  for  kindling  such  a 
combustion  in  the  state.  I  missed  the  meteor 
once,  and  hit  that  woman,  who  cried  out 
*'  Clubs ! "  when  I  might  see  from  far  some  forty 
truncheoneers  draw  to  her  succour,  which  were 
the  hope  of  the  Strand,  where  she  was  quartered. 
They  fell  on ;  I  made  good  my  place :  at  length 
they  came  to  the  broomataff  with  me ;  I  defied 
them  still :  when  suddenly  a  file  of  boys  behind 
them,  loose  shot,  delivered  such  a  shower  of 
pebbles  that  I  was  fain  to  draw  mine  honour  in, 
and  let  them  win  Uie  work.  The  devil  was 
among  them,  I  think,  surely. 

Port.  These  are  the  youths  that  thunder  at  a 
playhouse  and  fight  for  bitten  apples ;  that  no 
audience  but  the  Tribulation  of  Tower-hill  or 
the  limbs  of  Limehouse  (their  dear  brothers)  are 
able  to  endure.  I  have  some  of  them  in  lAmho 
Patrum,  and  there  they  are  like  to  dance  these 
three  days ;  besides  the  running  banquet  of  two 
beadles,  that  is  to  come. 

Enter  the  Lord  Chamberlain. 

Cham.  Mercy  o*  roe,  what  a  multitude  are  here! 
They  grow  still  too;   from  all  parta  they  are 

coming, 
As  if  we  kept  a  fair  here! — Where  are  these 

porters. 
These  lazy  knaves  ? — Ye  have  made  a  fine  hand, 

fellows : 
There 's  a  trim  rabble  let  in !    Are  all  these 
Your  faithful  friends  o'the  suburbs?    We  shall 

have 
Great  store  of  room,  no  doubt,  left  for  the  ladies. 
When  they  pass  back  from  the  christening! 

Port.  An 't  please  your  honour, 

We  are  but  men :  and  what  so  many  may  do, 
Not  being  torn  a  pieces,  we  have  done. 
An  army  cannot  rule  them. 

Cham.  As  I  live, 

If  the  King  blame  me  for 't,  I  '11  lay  ye  all 
By  the  heels,  and  suddenly ;  and  on  your  heads 
Clap  round  fines  for   neglect.     You  are  lazy 

knaves ; 
And  here  ye  lie  baiting  of  bumbards,  when 
Ye  should  do  service. — Hark,  the  trumpets  sound : 
They  are  come  already  from  the  christening. 
Go,  break  among  the  press,  and  find  a  way  out 
To  let  the  troop  pass  fairly ;  or  I  '11  find 
A  Marshalsea  shall  hold  you  play  these  two 

months. 
Port.  Make  way  there  for  the  princess. 
Man»  You  great  fellow,  stand  close  up,  or  I  '11 
make  your  head  ache. 

Port.  You  i'  the  camblet,  get  up  o'  the  rail : 
I  'U  pick  you  o'er  the  pales  else.  [^Ejceunl. 
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ACT  V. 


KING  HENRY  THE   EIGHTH. 


SCRNB   IV. 


Scene  W.-^The  Palace, 

Enter  trumpets^  sounding:  then  two  Aldermen, 
Lord  Mayor,  Garter,  Cranmer,  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  wiih  his  marshaVs  staff;  Duke  of 
Suffolk  ;  two  Noblemen  hearing  great  stand- 
ing^owbf  for  the  christening  gifts :  then  four 
Noblemen  bearing  a  canopy^  under  which  the 
DucBEBS  OF  Norfolk,  godmother,  bearing  the 
Child,  richly  habited  in  a  mantle,  8fc. ;  train 
borne  by  a  Lady :  then  follows  the  Marchio- 
ness OP  Dorset,  the  other  godmother,  and 
Ladies.  The  troop  pass  once  about  the  stage, 
and  Garter  speaks : 

Gart,  Heaven,  from  thy  endless  goodness, 
send  prosperous  life,  long,  and  ever  happy,  to 
the  high  and  mighty  princess  of  England, 
EUzabeth ! 

Flourish.    Enter  King  and  Train. 

Cran.   [^KneeUng.']    And  to  your  royal  grace 
and  the  good  Queen, 
My  noble  partners  and  myself  thus  pray  :-^ 
All  comfort,  joy,  in  this  most  gracious  lady, 
Heaven  ever  laid  up  to  make  parents  happy, 
May  hourly  fall  upon  ye ! 
JT.  Hen,  Thank  you,  good  lord  arch- 

bishop : 
What  is  her  name? 
Cran,  Elizabeth. 

K.  Hen,  Stand  up,  lord. — " 

[The  King  kiues  the  Child. 
With  this  kiss  take  my  blessing:   God  protect 

thee! 
Into  whose  hands  I  give  thy  life. 
Cran,  Amen. 

K,  Hen,  My  noble  gossips,  ye  have  been  too 
prodigal : 
I  thank  ye  heartily ;  so  shall  this  lady. 
When  she  has  so  much  English. 
Cran,  Let  me  speak,  sir. 

For  Heaven  now  bids  me ;  and  the  words  I  utter 
Let  none  think  flattery,  for  they  11  find  them 

truth. 
This  royal  infant,  (Heaven  still  move  about  her !) 
Though  in  her  cradle,  yet  now  promises 
Upon  this  land  a  thousand  thousand  blessings, 
W^hich  time  shall  bring  to  ripeness.    Slie  shall  be 
(But  few  now  living  can  behold  that  goodness) 
A  pattern  to  all  princes  living  with  her. 
And  all  that  shall  succeed.     Sheba  was  never 
More  covetous  of  wisdom  and  fair  virtue 
Than  this  pure  soul  shall  be :  all  princely  graces 
That  mould  up  such  a  mighty  piece  as  this  is. 
With  all  the  virtues  that  attend  the  good. 
Shall  still  be  doubled  on  her :  truth  shall  nurse 
her, 


Holy  and  heavenly  thoughts  still  counsel  her : 
She  shall  be  loved  and  feared:   her  own  shall 

bless  her: 
Her  foes  shake  like  a  field  of  beaten  corn. 
And  hang  their  heads  with  sorrow.    Good  grows 

with  her : 
In  her  days  every  man  shall  eat  in  safety 
Under  his  own  vine  what  he  plants,  and  sing 
The  merry  songs  of  peace  to  all  his  neighbours : 
God  shall  be  truly  known ;  and  those  about  her 
From  her  shall  read  the  perfect  ways  of  honour, 
And  by  those  claim  their  greatness,  not  by  blood. — 
Nor  shall  this  peace  sleep  with  her :  but  as  when 
The  bird  of  wonder  dies,  the  maiden  phoenix, 
Her  ashes  new  create  another  heir 
As  great  in  admiration  as  herself; 
So  shall  she  leave  her  blessedness  to  one 
(When  Heaven  shall  call  her  from  this  cloud  of 

darkness) 
Who  from  the  sacred  ashes  of  her  honour 
Shall  star-like  rise,  as  great  in  fame  as  she  was. 
And  so  stand  fixed.     Peace,  plenty,  love,  truth, 

terror. 
That  were  the  servants  to  this  chosen  infant. 
Shall  then  be  his  and  like  a  vine  grow  to  him  : 
Wherever  the  bright  sun  of  heaven  shall  shine. 
His  honour  and  the  greatness  of  his  name 
Shall  be,  and  make  new  nations :  he  shall  flourish 
And,  like  a  mountain  cedar,  reach  his  branches 
To  all  the  plains  about  him. — Our  children's 

children 
Shall  see  this,  and  bless  Heaven. 
K,  Hen,  Thou  speakest  wonders. 

Cretn,  She  shall  be,  to  the  happiness  of  England, 
An  ag^d  princess :  many  days  shall  see  her, 
And  yet  no  day  without  a  deed  to  crown  it. — 
'Would  I  had  known  no  more !  but  she  must  die. 
She  must,  the  saints  must  have  her ;  yet  a  virgin, 
A  most  unspotted  lily,  shall  she  pass 
To  the  ground,  and  all  the  world  shall  mourn  her. 

K,  Hen,  O  lord  archbishop. 
Thou  hast  made  me  now  a  man !  never  before 
This  happy  child  did  I  get  any  thing. 
This  oracle  of  comfort  hath  so  pleased  me, 
That  when  I  am  in  heaven  I  shall  desire 
To  see  what  this  child  does,   and  praise  my 

Maker. — 
I  thank  ye  all.     To  you,  my  good  lord  mayor, ' 
And  your  good  brethren,  I  am  much  beholden : 
I  have  received  much  honour  by  your  presence, 
And  ye  shall  find  me  thankful. — Lead  the  way, 

lords. 
Ye  must  all  see  the  Queen,  and  she  must  thank 

ye; 
She  will  be  sick  else.    This  day  no  man  think 
He  has  business  at  his  house ;  for  all  shall  stay : 
This  little  one  shall  make  it  holiday.      [Exeunt* 
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EPILOCaE 


Tis  ten  to  one  t)ui  pla;  can  never  pleaie 
All  that  are  here.  Some  come  to  take  Iheireaae, 
And  sleep  an  act  or  two:  but  thoie,  we  fear. 
We  have  frighted  with  our  tnimpeti :  so  't  u  clear 
They  '11  any  'tii  naught: — othen,  lo  hear  the  city 
Abused  extremely,  and  to  cry  "  that  'a  witty  ! " 
Which  we  have  not  done  neither : — that  I  fear 
All  the  expected  good  we  are  like  to  hear 
For  this  play,  at  thii  time,  ii  only  in 
Tlie  merciful  conttruction  of  good  women: 
For  such  a  one  we  shewed  them.     If  they  smile 
And  say  't  will  do,  I  know  within  a  while 
All  the  belt  men  are  ours:  for 't is  ill  hap 
If  tbey  hold  when  tbeir  ladies  bid  lliem  clap. 


T^^'X^.'Jr.. 


*'  rJU«  HUekit'i  eur  it  vciioa»-fli««Uk«tf,  and  f 
Hovtf  itoi  Ikt  power  to  mtiMxlo  *<«." 

Act  I.,  Sc«n«  1. 

Woliey  Is  commonly  reported  to  haTe  been  the  son  of  a 
batcher  of  Ipswich.  Cavendish,  however,  his  biographer, 
merelj  states  that  he  was  "  an  honest  poor  man's  son." 

"  TkogemUtman  it  learned^  and  a  mott  rare  tpeaker.** 

Act  I.,  Scene  2. 

It  appears  from  the  prologue  to  the  "  Romax cb  of  thk 
KxiOHT  or  THX  SWAV,"  that  it  was  translated  from  the 
French  at  the  request  of  this  unfortunate  nobleman  (the 
Duke  of  Buckingham).  Copland,  the  printer,  says : — "  He- 
lyai,  the  Knight  of  the  Swanne,  from  whom  is  descended 
my  said  lord."  The  duke  was  executed  on  Friday,  the  17th 
of  May,  1521.    The  book  has  no  date. — Stxstxms. 

"Leave  ikete  remnantt 
Of  fool  and  feather  that  they  got  in  France^ 
With  all  their  honourable  pointt  of  ignorance." . 

Act  I.,  Scene  S. 

Nashe,  in  his  '*  Lira  of  Jacks  Wiltom  "  (1594),  alludes 
to  the  fashion  satirised  in  the  text:—'*  At  that  time  (in  the 
court  of  Henry  VIII.)  I  was  no  common  squire,  no  under- 
trodden  torchbcarer ;  1  had  my  feather  in  my  cap  as  big  as 
a  flag  la  the  foretop." 

"Uruau  and  truwtpele  within:  chawtbert  ditehnrg^d." 

Act  I.,  Scene  4. 

It  was  probably  this  discharge  that  is  alluded  to  by 
Sir  Henry  Wotton,  as  causing  the  burning  of  the  Globe 
Theatre.  "  (Chambers "  were  so  called  from  their  being 
little  more  than  receptacles  for  powder. 

"  reii  have  found  him,  eardinal.**^Act  I.,  Scene  4. 

CsTendiah,  tn  relating  this  scene,  states  Chat  Wolsey 
selected  "Sir  Edward  Neville,  a  comely  knight  of  a  goodly 
personage,  that  much  more  resembled  the  King's  person 
in  that  mask  than  any  other."  On  this,  "the  King  plucked 
down  his  visor  and  Master  Neville's  also,  and  dashed  out 
with  such  a  pleasant  cheer  and  countenance  that  all  noble 
estates  there  assembled,  seeing  the  King  to  be  there 
amongst  them,  rejoiced  very  much." 

"  Tour  grace, 
I  fear,  with  dancing  it  a  little  healed.** 

Act  I.,  Scene  4. 

On  being  discorered  and  desired  by  Wolsey  to  take  the 
seat  of  honour,  the  King  said  "  he  would  flrst  go  and  change 
his  apparel :  and  so  departed,  and  went  straight  into  my 
lord's  bedchamber,  where  was  a  great  flre  made  and  pre- 
pared for  him,  and  there  new  apparelled  him  with  rich  and 
princely  garments.  And  in  the  time  of  the  King's  absence 
the  dishes  of  the  banquet  were  dean  |taken  up,  and  the 
tables  spread  again  with  new  and  sweet  perfumed  cloths ; 
every  man  sitting  still  until  the  King  and  his  maskers  came 
in  among  them  again,  every  man  being  newly  apparelled. 
Then  the  King  took  his  seat  under  the  cloth  of  estate,  com- 


manding no  man  to  remove,  but  sit  still  as  they  did  before. 
Then  in  came  a  new  banquet  before  the  King's  mi^esty  and 
to  all  the  rest  through  the  tables;  wherein  I  suppose  were 
served  two  hundred  dishes  or  above,  of  wondrous  costly 
meats  and  devices  subtilly  devised. — ^Thus  passed  they  forth 
the  whole  night  with  banquetting,  dancing,  and  other  tri- 
umphant devices,  to  the  great  comfort  of  the  King,  and 
pleasant  regard  of  the  nobility  there  assembled.** 


"  When  I  eawu  hither,  J  wot  lord  high  eonttable 
And  l>uke  of  BueUngkam :  now  poor  Bdward  Bohun," 

Act  II.,  Scene  1. 

The  Duke  of  Buckingham's  name  was  Stafford  by  descent 
from  his  paternal  ancestors,  and  Bagot  on  the  female  side; 
but  he  is  said  to  have  affected  the  surname  of  Bohun,  be- 
cause he  was  lord  high  constable  by  inheritance  of  tenure 
from  that  family. 

"  And  fearing  he  would  rite,  he  wot  to  virtuout. 
Kepi  him  a  foreign  man  ttill:  which  eo  grieved  him 
That  he  ran  mad  and  died,"— Act  II.,  Scene  2. 

This  mention  of  Dr.  Pace  is  founded  on  a  passage  in 
Holinshed: — "About  this  time  the  King  received  into  tn- 
vour  Dr.  Stephen  Oardiner,  whose  service  he  used  in  matters 
of  great  secresy  and  weight :  admitting  him  in  the  room  of 
Dr.  Pace,  the  which  being  continually  abroad  in  ambas- 
sades,  and  the  same  oftentimes  not  much  necessary  (by  the 
cardinal's  appointment),  at  length  he  took  such  grief  there- 
with that  he  fell  oat  of  his  right  wits." 

"  Who  knowt  get 
Bui  from  Ihit  ladg  mag  proceed  a  gem 
To  lighten  all  thit  is/«/''— Act  IL,  Scene  S. 

The  carbuncle  was  supposed  to  have  intrinsic  light,  and 
to  shine  in  the  dark.  In  the  description  of  a  palace  in 
"Amadis  ds  Gauls"  (1610),  it  is  said,  "In  the  roof  of  a 
chamber  hung  two  lamps  of  gold*  at  the  bottoms  whereof 
were  enchased  two  carbuncles,  which  gave  so  bright  a 
splendour  round  about  the  room  that  there  was  no  need  of 
any  other  light" 

**Beteech  gou,  eir,  to  tpare  m«  tUl  I  mag 
Be  kg  mgfriendt  in  Spain  adnited,  whoee  eommtel 
I  will  implore:  if  not,  V  th'  nawu  of  Ood 
Yourpleature  he  fu^/Uled  r—Aet  II.,  Scene  4. 

Cavendish  states  that,  at  the  close  of  this  [speech,  Ka- 
tharine "  rose  up,.making  a  low  court'sey  to  the  King,  and 
so  departed  firom  thence.  Many  supposed  that  she  would 
have  resorted  again  to  her  former  place :  but  she  took  her 
way  straight  out  of  the  house,  leaning,  as  she  was  wont 
always  to  do,  upon  the  arm  of  her  general  receiver,  called 
Master  Griffith.  And  the  King  being  advertised  of  her 
-departure,  commanded  the  crier  to  call  her  again,  who 
called  ^her  by  the  name  of  '  Katharine,  Queen  of  England, 
come  into  the  court,'  ftc.  With  that  quoth  Master  Griffith, 
'Madam,  ye  be  called  again.' — 'On,  on  (quoth  she),  it 
maketh  no  matter;  for  it  is  no  indifferent  court  for  me; 
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NOTES. 


therefore  I  will  not  tarry.  Go  on  your  ways.' — And  thus 
she  departed  out  of  that  court,  witliout  any  furtiier  answer 
at  that  time  or  at  any  otlier,  nor  would  never  appear  at  any 
otlier  court  after." 


"  Take  thy  lute,  teench.   My  soul  grotot  sad  with  Irouhlet: 
Sing  and  disperte  them,  if  Ihou  canst :  leave  tcorkiug." 

Act  III.,  Scene  I. 

The  relation  of  the  interesting  interview  between  Wolsey, 
Campeiug,  and  Katharine,  is  founded  originally  on  the 
narrative  of  Cavendish,  who  says  that  the  Queen  "  came 
out  of  her  privy  chamber  with  a  skein  of  white  thread  about 
her  neck,  into  the  chamber  of  presence."  This  excellent 
biofp-apher  was  present  at  the  early  part  of  the  meeting ;  for 
he  subsequently,  after  the  principals  had  withdrawn,  says, 
"  We  iu  the  other  chamber  might  bometime  hear  the  Queen 
speak  very  loud;  but  what  it  was,  we  could  not  under- 
stand." 

"  What  piles  of  vealth  hath  he  accumulated 

To  his  own  portion ;  andy  what  expense  by  the  hour 
Seems  to  flow  from  him  I" — Act  111.,  Scene  2. 

It  is  not  historically  correct  that  Wolsey  accelerated  his 
destruction  by  giving  to  Henry,  in  mistake,  a  detailed  state- 
ment of  his  enormous  possessions.  Holinshed,  however, 
states  that  he  had  previously  availed  himself  of  a  similar 
inadvertency  of  Thomas  Ruthall,  Bishop  of  Durham,  who 
shortly  after  died  of  grief  in  consequence,  when  Wolsey 
succeeded  to  the  rich  vacant  see. 

"  Thaly  out  of  mere  ambition^  you  have  caused 
Yuur  holy  hat  to  be  stamped  oh  the  King's  coin." 

Act  III.,  Scene  2. 

This  was  one  of  the  articles  exhibited  against  Wolsey, 
but  rather  with  a  view  to  swell  the  catalogue  than  from  any 
serious  cause  of  accusation ;  inasmuch  as  the  Archbishops 
Cranmer,  Bainbiidge,  and  WarUam,  were  indulged  with  the 
same  privilege. — Douce. 

*' Because  all  those  things  you  have  done  of  late 
By  your  power  legutiue,  within  this  kingdom, 
Pall  into  the  compass  of  a  preemunire." 

Act  III.,  Scene  2. 

The  Judgment  in  a  writ  of  preemunire  (properly  prtemo' 
nere)  is,  that  the  defendant  shall  be  out  of  the  King's  pro- 
tection, his  lands,  goods,  and  chattels  forfeited,  and  his 
body  remain  in  prison  at  the  King's  pleasure. 

**No  tun  shall  ever  usher  forth  mine  honours^ 
Or  gild  again  the  noble  troops  that  waited 
Upon  my  smiles."— Act  III.,  Scene  2. 

The  number  of  persons  who  composed  Wolsey's  house- 
hold has  been  variously  stated,  and  in  many  instances 
grossly  exaggerated.  According  to  what  appears  to  hare 
been  the  genuine  statement  of  Cavendish,  as  ascertained 
by  recent  accurate  research,  180  wm  the  correct  amount. 

**  Had  I  but  served  my  God  with  half  the  zeal 
J  served  my  king,  he  would  not  in  mine  age 
Have  left  me  naked  to  mine  enemies." 

Act  III.,  Scene  2. 

Tliis  pathetic  remark  was  actually  made  by  Wolsey  on 
his  death-bed,  in  a  conversation  (detailed  by  Cavendish) 
with  Sir  William  Kingston :— "  Well,  well.  Master  Kingston 
(quoth  he),  I  see  tlie  matter  against  me  how  it  is  framed : 
but  if  I  had  served  my  God  as  diligently  as  I  have  served 
my  King,  he  would  not  have  given  me  over  in  my  grey 
hairs.  Uowbeit,  this  is  the  just  reward  that  I  must  receive 
for  my  worldly  diligence  and  pains  that  I  have  had  to  do 
him  service,  only  to  satisfy  his  vain  pleasure,  not  regarding 
niy  godly  duty." 


*'  O  Griffith,  sick  to  death : 
My  Irgs,  like  hade  a  branches,  bow  to  the  earth, 
Willing  to  leave  tittir  burden"—KcX  IV.,  Scene  S. 

This  scene  is  above  any  other  part  of  Shakspere's 
tragedies,  and  perhaps  above  any  scene  of  any  otlier  poet, 
tender  and  pathetic,— without  gods  or  furies,  or  poisons  or 
precipices ;  without  the  help  of  romantic  circumstance*, 
without  improbable  sallies  of  poetical  lamentatioD,  aud 
without  any  throes  of  tumultuous  misery.— Jobksok. 

•*  He  fell  tick  suddenly,  and  grew  so  ill 
He  could  not  sit  bis  ma/e."— Act  IV.,  Scene  2. 

Mules  were  generally  ridden  by  great  churehmea.  Ca- 
vendish says  of  Wolsey,  that  he  "rode  like  a  cardinal 
sumptuously  upon  his  mule,  trapped  altogether  in  crinttMu 
velvet  aud  gilt  stirrups." 

"  He  was  a  man 
Of  an  unboundi'd  stomach,  ever  ranking 
Himself  wilh princes*' — Act  IV.,  Scene  S. 

This  enumeration  of  Wolsey's  faults  is  founded  on  a 
passage  in  Holinshed: — "This  cardinal  was  of  a  great 
stomach,  for  he  computed  himself  equal  with  princes,  and 
by  crafty  suggestions  got  into  his  hands  iauumerable 
treasure." 

"  Thu  cardinal^ 
Though  from  an  humble  stock,  undoubtedly 
Was  fashioned  to  much  honour  from  his  cradle." 

Act  IV,,  Scene  2. 

The  substance  of  this  speech  is  also  found  in  Holin- 
shed:— "This  cardinal  (as  Edmund  Campion  in  his  *Hia- 
TORT  OF  Ireland'  described  him)  was  a  man  undoubtedly 
born  to  honour:  I  tliink  (saith  he)  some  prince's  baatard, 
no  butcher's  son;  exceeding  wise,  fair  spoken,  high-minded, 
full  of  revenge,  vicious  of  his  body,  lofty  to  his  enemies 
were  they  never  so  big ;  to  those  that  accepted  and  soug  it 
his  friendship,  wonderfully  courteous." 

"  Foil  are  to  blame. 
Knowing  she  will  not  lose  her  wonted  greatness^ 
To  use  so  rude  behaviour :  go  to,  kneei." 

Act  IV.,  Scene  2. 

Katharine*s  attendants,  after  the  divorce,  were  directed 
to  serve  her  not  as  queen,  but  as  princess  dowager.  Soma 
refused  to  take  the  oath,  and  so  were  forced  to  leave  her: 
and  as  for  those  who  took  it  and  stayed,  she  would  not  be 
served  by  them ;  by  which  means  she  was  almost  de&titute 
of  attendants. 


"  /  shttuld  have  ta'en  eome  pain*  to  bring  together 
Yourself  and  your  accusers,  and  to  have  heard  fos 
Without  iuduranee  further."— Act  V.,  Scene  I. 

The  term  indurance  here  signifies  imprisonment  The 
scene  is  founded  on  tlie  narrative  in  Fox's  work,  commonly 
called  the  "Book  of  Marttrs:"— "The  King  perceiving 
the  man's  uprightness.  Joined  with  much  simplicity,  said, 
<0h  Lord!  what  manner  o'  man  be  youf  What  simplicity 
is  in  you  I  I  had  thought  that  you  would  rather  have  sued 
to  us  to  have  taken  the  pains  to  have  heard  you  and  your 
accusers  together  for  your  trial,  without  any  such  in- 
durance.' " 

"  I'll  shew  your  grace  the  strangest  sight."— Act  V.,  Scene  J. 

The  suspicions  vigilance  of  our  ancestors  contrived 
windows  which  overlooked  the  insides  of  chapels,  halb, 
kitchens,  passages,  ice.  Some  of  these  convement  peep- 
holes may  still  be  seen  in  colleges  and  such  ancient  bouses 
as  have  not  suffered  from  the  reformations  of  modem 
architecture.  In  a  letter  from  Parker,  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury (1578),  he  says : — "  And  if  it  please  her  m^esly,  she 
may  come  in  through  my  gallery  and  see  the  disposicioo  of 
the  hall  in  dinner  time,  at  a  window  opening  theraialo." 
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NOTES. 


"  This  w  Me  Ki»g'»  rinpr—Ad  V.,  Scene  2. 

It  seems  to  hare  been  a  custom,  began  probably  in  the 
dark  ages  before  literature  was  generally  diffused,  and 
before  the  regal  power  experienced  the  restraints  of  law, 
for  eTery  monarch  to  have  a  ring,  the  temporary  possession 
of  which  invested  the  holder  with  the  same  authority  as  the 
owner  himself  could  exercise.  The  production  of  it  was 
sufficient  to  suspend  the  execution  of  the  law;  it  procured 
indemnity  for  offences  committed,  and  imposed  acqui- 
escence and  submission  to  whaterer  was  done  under  its 
authority.  The  traditional  story  of  the  Earl  of  Essex, 
Queen  Elisabeth,  and  the  Countess  of  Nottingham  (long 
considered  as  an  incident  of  romance),  is  generally  known, 
and  now  as  generally  credited. 

"  Cowut  eowtt,  flsy  ford,  yon  *d  tpare  ffour  tpooHM.*'  * 

Act  v.,  Scene  2. 

It  was  the  custom  at  christenings  to  offer  silver  or  silver- 
gilt  spoons  to  the  child.  They  were  called  "apostle  spoons,'* 
because  the  extremity  of  the  handle  was  formed  into  the 
ilgure  of  one  of  the  apostles. 

There  is  a  pleasant  though  apocryphal  anecdote  on  this 
point,  connected  with  the  names  of  Shakspere  and  Ben 
Jonion.  It  is  contained  in  one  of  the  Harleian  MS8.,  called 
"MiaKT  Passaoss  avd  Jests:" — "Shakspere  was  god- 
father to  one  of  Ben  Jonson's  children;  and  after  the 
christening  being  in  deep  study,  Jonson  came  to  cheer  him 
up,  and  asked  him  why  he  was  so  melancholy  1 — '  No,  faith, 
Ben  (says  he),  not  I;  but  I  have  been  considering  a  great 
while  what  should  be  the  fittest  gift  for  me  to  bestow  upon 
mj  godchild,  and  I  have  resolved  at  last.' — 'I  pr'ythee 
what?'  (says  he). —  ' I' faith,  Ben,  111  give  him  a  dozen 
good  latten  (Latin)  spoons ;  and  thou  shalt  translate  them.' " 
Latttn  is  the  now  obsolete  name  for  brass,  or  iron,  tinned 
over. 

The  collector  of  these  anecdotes  gives  the  respectable 
name  of  Donne  aa  his  authority  for  the  foregoing  incident. 

"  That  are  ike  youths  thai  thunder  at  a  playhouse  and 
fight  for  bitten  applet;  that  no  audience  hut  the  Tribulation 
of  Tower-hill  or  the  limbe  of  Limehouee  (their  dear  brothert) 
are  able  to  endure." — Act  V.,  Scene  S. 

The  meaning  of  the  phrases  "  Tribulation  of  Tower>hill " 
and  "limbs  of  Limehouse'*  can  at  present  only  be  con- 


jectured.    They  were  probably  cant  designations  for  the 
"  roaring  boys "  of  the  unfashionable  districts  alluded  to. 

"  Wherever  the  bright  eun  of  heaven  shall  shines 
His  honour  and  the  greatness  of  his  name 
Shall  be,  and  make  new  nations." — Act  V.,  Scene  4. 

These  lines  are  supposed  to  allude  more  particularly 
to  the  plantation  and  settlement  of  the  colony  of  Virginia. 


This  drama  comprises  a  period  of  twelve  years;  com- 
mencing in  Uie  twelfth  of  Henry  VIII.  (1521),  and  ending 
with  the  christening  of  Elisabeth  in  1533. 

The  fine  picture  which  the  Poet  has  drawn  of  the  suffer- 
ing and  defenceless  virtue  of  Queen  Katharine,  and  the 
Just  and  spirited,  though  softened  portrait  he  has  exhibited 
of  the  impetuous  and  sensual  Henry,  are  above  all  praise. 
It  has  been  Justly  said  that  "  this  play  contains  little  action 
or  violence  of  passion ;  yet  it  has  considerable  interest  of 
a  more  mild  and  thoughtAil  cast,  and  some  of  the  most 
striking  passages  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  Poet's  works.'* 

— SiMOEIL 


Shakspere  certainly  did  expose  Henry  VIIl.  in  this  play ; 
but  (if  it  be  not  a  paradox  to  say  so)  he  exposed  him  under 
a  decent  covering.  He  never  allows  us  for  a  moment  to 
suppose  that  he  (the  poet  hinuelf )  believed  the  King  con- 
scientious in  his  divorce  of  Katharine,  or  impelled  by  any 
other  motive  than  his  passion  for  Anne  Boleyn.  To  be  sure 
he  sets  forth  all  the  formalities  of  Henry's  scruples,  but  he 
makes  those  scruples  only  the  transparent  veils  of  his  real 
motives.  Nevertheless,  he  lets  down  Henry  as  gently  as  may 
be.  In  our  abstracted  estimation,  we  certainly  condemn 
him;  but  the  poet  mitigates  our  hatred  of  him,  by  shew- 
ing him  as  not  ill-hearted  towards  his  people';  and  he  gives 
him  a  blunt  wilfulness  that  is  indigenously  English.  Poeti- 
cal art,  perhaps,  never  flattered  a  monster  with  such  pal- 
pable likeness,  and  yet  with  such  impalpable  and  cunning 
mitigation.  He  suborns  his  guilty  love  itself  to  seduce  our 
sympatliy  by  the  beauty  of  its  ot^ect-^CAXpaxLL. 
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On  closing  the  Notes  to  the  generally  received  plays  of  Shakspere,  the  Editor  hop«s  he  may  be 
allowed  to  say  that  he  has  endeavoured  to  make  them,  whether  selected  or  original,  an  useful  and 
amusing  as  his  allotted  space  permitted. 

In  revising  the  Text,  he  has  given  due  advertence  to  later  reasonings  and  suggestions,  but  has 
very  rarely  deemed  it  advisable,  on  full  consideration,  to  deviate  from  the  readings  of  Malone. 
— The  punctuation  throughout  has  heen  diligently  corrected;  and  much,  it  is  hoped,  has  in  this 
particular  alone  heen  done  to  facilitate  the  comprehension  of  difficult  passages. 

Those  who  are  best  acquainted  with  the  perplexities  attending  periodical  puhlication,  will  be  the 
readiest  to  excuse  the  comparatively  few  typographical  errors  that  have  crept  into  the  present  edition. 
Infrequent  as  these  lapses  are,  they  occur  chiefly  in  some  earlier  copies  that  were  of  necessity  issued 
before  receiving  the  Editor's  final  perusal.  On  looking  into  the  notes  and  prefaces  of  the  most 
diligent  commentators,  it  will  he  seen  that  they  have  ever  found  it  impossihle,  with  all  their  caie, 
and  with  the  advantage  of  taking  their  own  time,  to  avoid  occasional  mischances  from  this  source. 

As  some  Subscrihers  may  possibly  wish  to  know  who  have  heen  the  writers  of  the  **  Introductory 
Remarks"  prefixed  to  each  play,  an  explanation  on  that  point  is  now  given  :^- 

*'  The  Tempest  "  and  "  Measure  for  Measure,"  Mr.  R.  H.  Home  (who  also  furnished  the 
Notes  to  those  plays). 

"  Twelfth  Night,"  Mr.  T.  Wade  (Notes  also  to  the  first  edition  of  that  play). 

"Coriolanus"  and  "Julius  CiESAR,"  Mr.  E.  W.  Elton,  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre. 

All  the  rest  of  the  Comedies  and  Tragedies  (twenty  in  number),  Mr.  J.  Ogden. 

The  Historical  Series  ("Kino  John"  to  "Henry  VIII.,"  inclusive),  Mr.  C.  Whitehead. 

In  now  taking  a  respectful  leave  of  the  Subscrihers,  the  Editor  (whose  duties  terminate  with  the 
present  play)  can  only  hope  for  a  candid  consideration  of  what  little  he  has  done;  and  regret,  with 
his  predecessors  of  greater  estimation  and  desert,  that  he  has  not  heen  able,  in  his  department,  to 
realise  that  absolute  perfection  which  of  right  should  characterise  every  attempt  to  increase  the  public 
knowledge  and  appreciation  of  the  greatest  of  our  Poets  and  literary  Benefactors. 


J.  0 


July,  1843. 
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fRBBOHa  BIPRBSBKTED 


act  s. 


ScEHE  I. — Rome.     B^ore  the  Capitol. 

Tkt  Tomb  of  fhe  AndroDici  appearing ;    Iht 
Tiibanei  and  Senaton  ahfi,  at  tn  Ike  Senate. 
Enter,  helotn,  Satubninui  and  hit  Followers, 
onoaeiidt ;  andBAUiANDi  and  Au  Folloirers, 
on  Ihe  other ;  aith  drum  and  eohurt. 
Sal.  Noble  patricians,  patrons  of  mj  right. 
Defend  llie  justice  of  mj  cause  with  arms ; 
I      And,  eountrj'men,  mj  loving  followen, 
i      Plead  mj  niccetsive  title  with  your  swoidi. 
1      I  am  hii  Brst^boni  son,  that  wa*  the  last 
j      That  wore  the  imperial  diadem  of  Rome; 


Tlien  let  my  fatlier'i  honour*  live  in  me. 
Nor  wrong  mine  age  with  thU  indignity. 

Bai.  Romans,  friends,  foUoners,  feTOUiera  of 

my  right, — 
If  ever  Bassianus,  Cssai's  ton, 
Were  gracioui  in  the  eye*  of  royal  Rome, 
Keep  then  this  pasuge  to  the  Capitol, 
And  suffer  not  diahonour  to  approach 
The  imperial  seat,  to  virtue  consecraW, 
To  justice,  continence,  and  nohility : 
But  let  desert  in  pure  election  shine ; 
And,    Romans,    light    for    freedom    in    your 

choice. 


ACT    I. 


TITUS   ANDRONICUS. 


KEVE  II. 


Enter    Marcus    Andronicus,    ahft,    with    the   , 

crown. 

Mar,  Princes,  —  that  strive  by  factions,  and 
by  friends, 
Ambitiously  for  rule  and  cmpery, — 
Know,  that  the  people  of  Rome,  for  whom  we 

stand  friends 
A  special  party,  have,  by  common  voice, 
In  election  for  the  Roman  empery. 
Chosen  Andronicus,  surnamed  Pius, 
For  many  good  and  great  deserts  to  Rome ; 
A  nobler  man,  a  braver  warrior, 
Lives  not  this  day  within  the  city  walls, 
lie  by  the  senate  is  accited  home, 
From  weary  wars  against  the  barbarous  Goths ; 
'l*hat,  with  his  sons,  a  terror  to  our  foes, 
Hath  yoked  a  nation  strong,  trained  up  in  arms. 
Ten  years  are  spent,  since  first  he  undertook 
This  cause  of  Rome,  and  chastised  with  arms 
Our  enemies'  pride :  five  times  he  hath  returned 
Bleeding  to  Rome,  bearing  his  valiant  sons 
In  coffins  from  the  field  ; 
And  now  at  last,  laden  with  honour's  spoils. 
Returns  the  good  Andronicus  to  Rome, 
Renowned  Titus,  flourishing  in  arms. 
Let  us  entreat  by  honour  of  his  name. 
Whom,    worthily,   you   would  have  now    suc- 
ceed, 
And  in  the  Capitol  and  senate's  righf. 
Whom  you  pretend  to  honour  and  adure. 
That  you  withdraw  you,  and  abate  your  strength ; 
Dismiss  your  followers,  and,  as  suitors  should, 
Plead  your  deserts  in  peace  and  humbleness. 

Sal.  How  fair  the  tribune  speaks  to  calm  my 
thoughts ! 

Bas.  Marcus  Andronicus,  so  I  do  affy 
In  thy  uprightness  and  integrity, 
And  so  I  love  and  honour  thee  and  thine. 
Thy  noble  brother  Titus  and  his  sons, 
And  her  to  whom  my  thoughts  are  humbled  all, 
Gracious  Lavinia,  Rome's  rich  ornament, 
That  I  will  here  dismiss  my  loving  friends, 
And  to  my  fortunes  and  the  people's  favour 
Commit  my  cause  in  balance  to  be  weighed. 

[^Exeunt  the  Followers  o/Bassianus. 

Sat,  Friends,  that  have  been  thus  forward  in 
my  right, 
I  thank  you  all,  and  here  dismiss  you  all, 
And  to  the  love  and  favour  of  my  country 
Commit  myself,  my  person,  and  the  cause. 

{^Exeunt  the  Followers  o/Saturnimus. 
Rome,  be  as  just  and  gracious  unto  me, 
As  I  am  confident  and  kind  to  thee : 
Open  the  gates  and  let  me  in. 

Bas,  Tribunes !  and  me,  a  poor  competitor. 

[Saturn iNus  and  Bassianus^o  into  Me  Capitol, 
and  exeunt  with  Senators,  Marcus,  ^c. 


Scene  IL — 77k  same. 

Enter  a  Captain  and  others. 

Cap.  Romans,  make  way :  the  good  Andronicus, 
Patron  of  virtue,  Rome's  best  champion. 
Successful  in  the  battles  that  he  fights, 
With  honour  and  with  fortune  is  returned. 
From  where  he  circumscribed  with  his  sword, 
And  brought  to  yoke  the  enemies  of  Rome. 

Flourish  of  trumpets,  S^c.  Enter  Mutics  and 
M  ARTius  :  after  them,  two  men  bearing  a  cofin 
covered  with  black  ;  then  Quintus  and  Lccirs. 
jifter  them,  Titus  Andronicus;  and  then 
Tamora,  with  Alarbus,  Chiron,  Demetrius, 
Aaron,  and  other  Goths,  prisoners;  Soldiers 
and  People  following.  The  bearers  set  down 
the  coffin,  and  Titus  speaks. 

Tit.  Hail,  Rome,  victorious  in  thy  mourning 
weeds ! 
Lo,  as  the  bark  that  bath  discharged  her  fraught, 
Returns  with  precious  lading  to  the  bay 
From  whence  at  first  she  weighed  her  anchorage, 
Cometh  Andronicus,  bound  witli  laurel  boughs, 
To  re-salute  his  country  with  his  tears ; 
Tears  of  true  joy  for  his  return  to  Rome* 
Thou  great  defender  of  this  Capitol, 
Stand  gracious  to  the  rites  that  we  intend ! 
Romans,  of  five-and-twenty  valiant  sons, 
Half  of  the  number  that  King  Priam  had, 
Behold  the  poor  remains,  alive  and  dead  ! 
These,  that  survive,  let  Rome  reward  with  love; 
These,  that  I  bring  unto  their  latest  home, 
With  bunal  amongst  their  ancestors  : 
Here  Goths  have  given  me  leave  to  sheath  my 

sword. 
Titus,  imkind  and  careless  of  thine  own. 
Why  suffer 'st  thou  thy  sons,  unburied  yet. 
To  hover  on  the  dreadful  shore  of  Styx  ? 
Make  way  to  lay  them  by  their  brethren. 

[  The  tomb  is  opened. 
There  greet  in  silence  as  the  dead  are  wont, 
And  sleep  in  peace,  slain  in  your  country's  wars! 
O  sacred  receptacle  of  my  joys. 
Sweet  cell  of  virtue  and  nobility, 
How  many  sons  of  mine  hast  thou  in  store. 
That  thou  wilt  never  render  to  me  more  ? 

Lnc.  Give  us  the  proudest  prisoner  of  the  Goths, 
That  we  may  hew  his  limbs  and  on  a  pile. 
Ad  manes  fratrum,  sacrifice  his  flesh. 
Before  this  earthly  prison  of  their  bones ; 
That  so  the  shadows  be  not  uuappeased, 
Nor  we  disturbed  with  prodigies  on  earth. 

Tit.  I  give  him  you,  the  noblest  that  survives, 
The  eldest  son  of  this  distressed  queen. 

Tarn.  Stay,  Roman  brethren,  gracious  con- 
queror. 


ACT   I. 


TITUS   ANDRONICUS. 


SCENE    II. 


Victorious  Titus,  rue  the  tears  I  shed, 
A  mother's  tears  in  passion  for  her  sou  : 
And  if  thy  sons  were  ever  dear  to  thee, 
0  think  my  son  to  be  as  dear  to  me ! 
Sufficeth  not,  that  we  are  brought  to  Rome 
To  beautify  thy  triumphs,  and  return 
Captive  to  thee  and  to  thy  Roman  yoke ; 
But  must  my  sons  be  slaughtered  iii  the  streets, 
For  valiant  doings  in  their  country's  cause? 
0  if  to  fight  for  king  and  common- weal 
Were  piety  in  thine,  it  is  in  these. 
Andronicus,  stain  not  thy  tomb  with  blood  : 
Wilt  thou  draw  near  the  nature  of  the  Gods  ? 
Draw  near  them  then  in  being  merciful : 
Sweet  mercy  is  nobility's  time  badge  ; 
Thrice  noble  Titus,  spare  my  firstborn  son. 

71f/.  Patient  yourself,  madam,  and  pardon  me. 
These  are  their  brethren,  whom  you  Guths  beheld 
Alive  and  dead ;  and  for  their  brethren  slain. 
Religiously  they  ask  a  sacrifice  : 
To  this  your  son  is  marked,  and  die  he  must. 
To  appease  their  groaning  shadows  that  are  gone. 

Luc.  Away  with  him !  and  make  a  fire  straight : 
And  with  our  swords,  upon  a  pile  of  wood, 
Let 's  hew  his  limbs  till  they  be  clean  consumed. 
{^Exeunt  Lucius,  Quintus,  Marti  us,  and 
MuTius,  with  Alarbus. 

7am.  O  cruel,  irreligious  piety  ! 

CkL  Was  ever  Scy thia  half  so  barbarous  ? 

Dem.  Oppose  not  Scy  thia  to  ambitious  Rome. 
Alarbus  goes  to  rest ;  and  we  survive 
To  tremble  under  Titus'  threatening  look. 
Then,  madam,  stand  resolved ;  but  hope,  withal. 
The  selfsame  gods,  that  armed  the  Queen  of  Troy 
With  opportunity  of  sharp  revenge 
Upon  the  Thracian  tyrant  in  his  tent, 
May  favour  Tamora,  the  Queen  of  Goths 
( WhenGoths  were  Goths,  and  Tamora  was  queen), 
To  quit  the  bloody  wrongs  upon  her  foes. 

Re-enter    Lucius,     Quintus,     Martius,    and 
MuTius,  with  their  noords  bloody, 

Luc,  See,  lord  and  father,  how  we  have  per- 
formed 
Our  Roman  rites :  Alarbus'  limbs  are  lopped, 
And  entrails  feed  the  sacrificing  fire, 
Whose  smoke,  like  incense,  doth  perfume  the  sky. 
Remainetli  nought  but  to  inter  our  brethren, 
And  with  loud  'larums  welcome  them  to  Rome. 

Tit,  Let  it  be  so,  and  let  Andronicus 
Make  this  his  latest  farewell  to  their  souls. 

[Trumpets  sounded,  and  the  coffin   laid 
in  the  tomb 
In  peace  and  honour  rest  you  here,  my  sons ; 
Home's  readiest  champions,  repose  you  here, 
Secure  from  worldly  chances  and  mishaps  I 
Here  lurks  no  treason,  here  no  envy  swells, 


Here  grow  no  damned  grudges;    here  are  no 

storms. 
No  noise,  but  silence  and  eternal  sleep  : 
In  peace  and  honour  rest  you  here,  my  sons ! 

Enter  Lavinia. 

Lav,  In  peace  and  honour  live   Lord  Titus 
long ; 
My  noble  lord  and  father,  live  in  fume  ! 
Lo,  at  this  tomb  my  tributary  tears 
I  render,  for  my  brethren's  obsequies ! 
And  at  thy  feet  1  kneel,  with  tears  of  joy 
Shed  on  the  earth  for  thy  return  to  Rome. 
O  bless  me  here  with  thy  victorious  hand, 
Whose  fortunes  Rome's  best  citizens  applaud. 

y'fV.    Kind    Rome,    that  hast   thus   lovingly 
reserved 
The  cordial  of  mine  age  to  glad  my  heart ! 
Lavinia,  live  ;  outlive  thy  father's  days. 
And  fame's  eternal  date,  for  virtue's  praise ! 

Enter  Marcus  Andronicus,  Saturninus,  Bas- 
SI  AN  us,  and  others. 

Mar,  Long  live  Lord  Titus,  my  beloved  brother 
Gracious  triumpher  in  the  eyes  of  Rome ! 

Tit,  Thanks,   gentle   tribune,  noble   brother 
Marcus. 

Mar.  And  welcome,  nephews,  from  successful 
wars. 
You  that  survive,  and  you  that  sleep  in  fame. 
Fair  lords,  your  fortunes  are  alike  in  all. 
That  in  your  country's  service  drew  your  swords  : 
But  safer  triumph  is  this  funeral  pomp,    ~ 
That  hath  aspired  to  Solon's  happiness, 
And  triumphs  over  chance  in  honour's  bed. — 
Titus  Andronicus,  the  people  of  Rome, 
Whose  friend  in  justice  thou  hast  ever  been, 
Send  thee  by  me,  their  tribune  and  their  trust. 
This  palliament  of  white  and  spotless  hue ; 
And  name  thee  in  election  for  the  empire 
With  these  our  late-deceased  emperor's  sons. 
Be  candidatus,  then,  and  put  it  on. 
And  help  to  set  a  head  on  headless  Rome. 

Tit,  A  better  head  her  glorious  body  fits 
Than  his  that  shakes  for  age  and  feebleness. 
What!  should  I  don  this  robe  and  trouble  you : 
Be  chosen  with  proclamations  to-day ; 
To-morrow  yield  up  rule,  resign  my  life. 
And  set  abroad  new  business  for  you  all  ? — 
Rome,  I  have  been  thy  soldier  forty  years, 
And  led  my  country's  strength  successfully: 
And  buried  one-and-twenty  valiant  sons, 
Knighted  in  field,  slain  manfully  in  arms 
In  right  and  service  of  their  noble  country. 
Give  me  a  staff  of  honour  for  mine  age, 
But  not  a  sceptre  to  control  the  world.— 
Upright  he  held  it,  lords,  that  held  it  last 
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Mar,   Titus,  thou  shalt  obtain  and  ask  the 
empery. 

Sat,  Proud  and  ambitious  tribune,  canst  thou 
tell— 

Tit.  Patience,  prince  Saturnine. 

Sat,  Romans  do  me  right ; 

Patricians  draw  your  swords,  and  sheathe  them 

not 
Till  Saturninus  be  Rome's  emperor. — 
Andronicus,  would  thou  wert  shipped  to  hell 
Rather  than  rob  me  of  the  people's  hearts. 

Luc,  Proud  Saturnine,  interrupter  of  the  good 
That  noble-minded  Titus  means  to  thee ! 

Tit,   Content  thee,  prince ;  I  will  restore  to 
thee 
The  people's  hearts,  and  wean  them  from  them- 
selves. 

Bat,  Andronicus,  I  do  not  flatter  thee 
But  honour  thee,  and  will  do  till  I  die ; 
My  faction  if  thou  strengthen  with  thy  friends, 
I  will  most  thankful  be ;  and  thanks  to  men 
Of  noble  minds  is  honourable  meed. 

l^tt.  People  of  Rome,  and  people's  tribunes 
here, 
I  ask  your  voices  and  your  suffrages : 
Will  you  bestow  them  friendly  on  Andronicus  ? 

Trih,  To  gratify  the  good  Andronicus, 
And  gratulate  his  safe  return  to  Rome, 
The  people  will  accept  whom  he  admits. 

TU,  Tribunes,  I  thank  you:  and  this  suit  I 
make, 
That  you  create  your  emperor's  eldest  son 
Lord  Saturnine ;  whose  virtues  will,  1  hope, 
Reflect  on  Rome  as  Titan's  rays  on  earth, 
And  ripen  justice  in  this  common- weal. 
Then,  if  you  will  elect  by  my  advice. 
Crown  him  and  say,  *'Long  live  our  Emperor!" 

Mar,  With  voices  and  applause  of  every  sort, 
Patricians  and  plebeians,  we  create 
Lord  Saturninus  Rome's  great  emperor ; 
And  say  ''Long  live  our  Emperor  Saturnine!" 

[A  Umgflourith, 

Sat,  Titus  Andronicus,  for  thy  favours  done 
To  us  in  our  election  this  day, 
I  give  thee  thanks  in  part  of  thy  deserts. 
And  will  with  deeds  requite  thy  gentleness: 
And,  for  an  onset,  Titus,  to  advance 
Thy  name  and  honourable  family, 
Lavinia  will  I  make  my  empress ; 
Rome's  royal  mistress,  mistress  of  my  heart, 
And  in  the  sacred  Pantheon  her  espouse : 
Tell  me  Andronicus  doth  this  motion  please  thee  f 

Tit,  It  doth,  my  worthy  lord;   and  in  this 
match 
I  hold  me  highly  honoured  of  your  grace. — 
And  here  in  sight  of  Rome,  to  Saturnine 
(King  and  commander  of  our  common-weal, 


The  wide  world's  emperor)  do  I  consecrate 
My  sword,  my  chariot,  and  my  prisoners ; 
Presents  well  worthy  Rome's  imperial  lord. 
Receive  them,  then,  the  tribute  that  I  owe, 
Mine  honour's  ensigns  humbled  at  thy  feet 

Sat,  Thanks,  noble  Titus,  father  of  my  life : 
How  proud  I  am  of  thee  and  of  thy  gifts 
Rome  shall  record ;  and  when  I  do  forget 
The  least  of  these  unspeakable  deserts 
Romans  forget  your  fealty  to  me. 

Tit,  Now,  madam,  are  you  prisoner  to  an 
emperor :  [  To  Tamo ea . 

To  him,  that  for  your  honour  and  your  state. 
Will  use  you  nobly  and  your  followers. 

Sat,  A  goodly  lady,  trust  me ;  of  the  hue 
That  I  would  choose  were  I  to  choose  anew. — 
Clear  up,  ioir  queen,  that  cloudy  countenance ; 
Though  chance  of  war  hath  wrought  this  change 

of  cheer. 
Thou  com'st  not  to  be  made  a  scorn  in  Rome; 
Princely  shall  be  thy  usage  every  way. 
Rest  on  my  word,  and  let  not  discontent 
Daunt  all  your  hopes.   Madam,  he  comforts  you 
Can  make  you  greater  than  the  queen  of  Goths. 
Lavinia,  you  are  not  displeased  with  this  f 

Lav,  Not  I,  my  lord ;  sith  true  nobility 
Warrants  these  words  in  princely  courtesy. 

Sat,  Thanks,  sweet   Lavinia. — Romans,  let 
us  go; 
Ransomless  here  we  set  our  prisoners  free : 
Proclaim  our  honours,  lords,  with  trump  and 
drum. 

Boi,  Lord  Titus,  by  your  leave,  this  maid  is 
mine. 

[Scisdng  Lavinia. 

Tit,  How  dr  ?  Are  you  in  earnest  then,  my 
lord? 

Bob,  Ay  noble  Titus,  and  resolved  withal 
To  do  myself  this  reason  and  this  right 

[The  EMPBaoR  eourt$  Tauora  in  dwkb  skow. 

Mar,  Suum  euique  is  our  Roman  justice : 
Tills  prince  in  justice  seizeth  but  hb  own. 

Luc,  And  that  he  will  and  shall  if  Lucius 
live. 

Tit,  Traitors,  avaunti  Where  is  the  emperor's 
giuurd? 
Treason,  my  lord ;  Lavinia  is  surprised. 

Sat,  Surprised!  by  whom? 

Boi,  By  him  that  justly  may 

Bear  his  betrothed  from  all  the  world  away. 
[Exeunt  Marcus  and  Bassianus,  teitk  Lavinia. 

Mut,  Brothers,  help  to  convey  her  hence  away, 
And  with  my  sword  I  Upkeep  Uiis  door  safe. 

[Exeunt  Lucius,  Quimtus,  and  Martids. 

Tit.  Follow,  my  lord,  and  I'll  soon  bring  her 
back. 

Mut,  My  lord,  you  pass  not  here. 
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ru.  What,  villain  boy; 

Barr'st  me  my  way  in  Rome  ? 

[Titus  killt  MuTius. 
ATu/.  Help,  Lucius,  help ! 

He-enter  Lucius. 

Luc.  My  lord,  you  are  unjust ;  and  more  than  so 
In  wrongful  quarrel  you  have  slain  your  0Dn. 

Tit,  Nor  thou,  nor  he,  are  any  sons  of  mine ; 
My  sons  would  never  so  dishonour  me. 
Traitor,  restore  Lavinia  to  the  emperor* 

Luc,  Dead,  if  you  will ;  but  not  to  be  his  wife 
That  is  another's  lawful  promised  love.      [Exit, 

Sat.  No,  Titus,  no;  the  emperor  needsher  not, 
Not  her  nor  thee,  nor  any  of  thy  stock. 
I'll  trust  by  leisure  him  that  mocks  me  once ; 
Thee  never,  nor  thy  traitorous  haughty  sons, 
Confederates  all  thus  to  dishonour  me. 
Was  there  none  else  in  Rome  to  make  a  stale  of 
But  Saturnine?     Full  well,  Andronicus, 
Agree  these  deeds  with  that  proud  brag  of  thine, 
That  said'st  I  begged  the  empire  at  thy  hand. 

Tit^  O  monstrous  I  what  reproachful  words  are 
these? 

Sat.  But  go  thy  ways  ;  go,  give  that  changing 
piece 
To  him  that  flourished  for  her  with  his  sword. 
A  valiant  son-in-law  thou  shalt  enjoy ; 
One  fit  to  bandy  with  thy  lawless  sons. 
To  ruffle  in  the  commonwealth  of  Rome. 

Tit,  These  words  are  razors  to  my  wounded 
heart. 

Sat.  And  therefore  lovely  Tamora,  queen  of 
Goths, 
That  like  the  stately  Phoebe  'mongst  her  nymphs 
Oost  overshine  the  gallant'st  dames  of  Rome, 
If  thou  be  pleased  with  this  my  sudden  choice. 
Behold,  I  choose  tliee  Tamora  for  my  bride, 
And  will  create  thee  emperess  of  Rome. 
Speak,  queen  of  Goths,  dost  thou  applaud  my 

choice  ? 
And  here  I  swear  by  all  the  Roman  gods 
(Sith  priest  and  holy  water  are  so  near. 
And  tapers  burn  so  bright,  and  everything 
In  readiness  for  Hymeneus  stands) 
I  will  not  re-salute  the  streets  of  Rome, 
Or  dimb  my  palace,  till  from  forth  this  place 
I  lead  espoused  my  bride  along  with  me. 

7am.  And  here,  in  sight  of  Heaven,  to  Rome 
I  swear, 
If  Saturnine  advance  the  queen  of  Goths, 
She  will  a  hand-maid  be  to  his  desires, 
A  loving  nurse,  a  mother  to  his  youth. 

Sat.   Ascend,  fair  queen,  Pantheon. — Lords 
accompany 
Your  noble  emperor  and  his  lovely  bride, 
Sent  by  the  heavens  for  Prince  Saturnine, 


Whose  wisdom  hath  her  fortune  conquered  : 
There  shall  we  consummate  our  spousal  rites. 

{^Exeunt  Saturminus,  and  hit  Followers;  Ta- 
mora, and  her  Sons;  Aaron,  and  Goths. 

Ill,  I  am  not  bid  to  wait  upon  this  bride. — 
Titus,  when  wert  thou  wont  to  walk  alone, 
Dishonoured  thus  and  challenged  of  wrongs  ? 

Re-enter  Makcus,  Lucius,  Quintus,  and 

Martius. 

Afar.  O  Titus,  see ;  O  see  what  thou  hast  done ! 
In  a  bad  quarrel  slain  a  virtuous  son. 

Tit.  No,  foolish  tribune,  no ;  no  son  of  mine  ; 
Nor  thou,  nor  these,  confederates  in  the  deed 
That  hath  dishonoured  all  our  family : 
Unworthy  brother  and  unworthy  sons ! 

Luc.  But  let  us  give  him  burial  as  becomes ; 
Give  Mutius  burial  with  our  brethren. 

Tit.  Traitors,  away :  he  rests  not  in  this  tomb. 
This  monument  five  hundred  years  hatli  stood. 
Which  I  have  sumptuously  re-edified : 
Here  none  but  soldiers  and  Rome's  servitors 
Repose  in  fame;  none  basely  slain  in  brawls. 
Bury  him  where  you  can,  he  comes  not  here. 

Mar.  My  lord,  this  is  impiety  in  you : 
My  nephew  Mutius'  deeds  do  plead  for  him. 
He  must  he  buried  with  his  brethren. 

Quin.  ^  Mar.  And  shall,  or  him  we  will  ac- 
company. 

Tit.  And  shall  ?  What  villain  was  it  spoke  that 
word? 

Qmn.  He  that  would  vouch 't  in  any  place  but 
here. 

Tit.  What,  would  you  bury  him  in  my  despite? 

Mar.  No,  noble  Titus;  but  entreat  of  thee 
To  pardon  Mutius  and  to  bury  him. 

Tit,  Marcus,  even  thou  hast  struck  upon  my 
crest, 
And,  with  these  boys,  mine  honour  thou  hast 

wounded. 
My  foes  I  do  repute  you  every  one ; 
So  trouble  me  no  more  but  get  you  gone. 

Mar^  He  is  not  with  himself:  let  us  withdraw. 

Quin.  Not  I,  till  Mutius'  bones  be  buried. 

[Marcus  and  the  Sons  of  Titus  kneel. 

Mar.  Brother,  for  in  that  name  doth  nature 
plead. 

Quin.  Father,  and  in  that  name  doth  nature 
speak. 

Tit.  Speak  thou  no  more,  if  all  the  rest  will 
speed. 

Mar.  Renowned  Titus,  more  than  hal f  my  soul . 

Luc.  Dear  father,  soul  and  substance  of  us  all. 

Mar.  Sufi!er  thy  brother  Marcus  to  inter 
His  noble  nephew  here  in  virtue's  nest. 
That  died  in  honour  and  Lavinia's  cause. 
Thou  art  a  Roman,  be  not  barbarous. 
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The  Greeks  upon  advice  did  bury  Ajux 
Tliut  slew  himself;  and  wise  Laertes'  son    . 
Did  graciously  plead  for  his  funerals. 
Let  not  young  Mutius,  then,  that  was  thy  joy, 
Be  barred  his  entrance  here. 

Tit.  Rise,  Marcus,  rise : 

The  dismalls't  day  is  this  that  e'er  I  saw, 
To  be  dishonoured  by  my  sons  in  Rome. — 
Well,  bury  him,  and  bury  me  the  next. 

[Mutius  is  put  into  the  tomb, 

Luc.  There  lie  thy  bones,  sweet  Mutius,  with 
thy  friends, 
Till  we  with  trophies  do  adorn  thy  tomb. 

All.  No  man  shed  tears  for  noble  Mutius ; 
lie  lives  in  fame  that  died  in  virtue's  cause. 

Mar.  My  lord  (to  step  out  of  these  dreary 
dumps), 
How  comes  it  that  the  subtle  queen  of  Gotlis 
Is  of  a  sudden  thus  advanced  in  Rome? 

Tit.  I  know  not,  Marcus ;  but  I  know  it  is  : 
Whether  by  device,  or  no,  the  heavens  can  telK 
Is  she  not  then  beholden  to  the  man 
That  brought  her  for  this  high  good  turn  so  for? 
Yes,  and  will  nobly  him  remunerate. 

Flourish.  Re-enter  at  one  side,  Saturn  in  us, 
attended;  Tamora,  Chiron,  Demetrius,  and 
Aaron  :  at  the  other^  Bassianus,  Lavinia, 
and  others. 

Sat.  So  Bassianus,  you  have  played  your  prize ; 
God  give  you  joy,  sir,  of  your  gallant  bride. 

Bas.  And  you  of  yours,  my  lord :  I  say  no  more 
Nor  wish  no  less :  and  so  I  take  my  leave. 

Sat.  Traitor,  if  Rome  have  law  or  we  have  power 
Thou  and  thy  faction  shall  repent  this  rape. 

Bas.  Rape  call  you  it,  my  lord,  to  seize  my  own, 
My  true-betroth6d  love  and  now  my  wife  ? 
But  let  the  laws  of  Rome  determine  all. 
Meanwhile  I  am  possessed  of  that  is  mine. 

Sat.  'T  is  good,  sir.  You  are  very  short  with  us ; 
But  if  we  live  we  '11  be  as  sharp  with  you. 

Bas.  My  lord,  what  I  have  done,  as  best  I  may. 
Answer  I  must  and  shall  do  with  my  life. 
Only  this  much  I  give  your  grace  to  know, — 
By  all  the  duties  which  I  owe  to  Rome, 
This  noble  gentleman  Lord  Titus  here 
Is  in  opinion  and  in  honour  wronged ; 
That  in  the  rescue  of  Lavinia 
With  his  own  hand  did  slay  his  youngest  son 
In  zeal  to  you,  and  highly  moved  to  wrath 
To  be  controlled  in  that  he  frankly  gave : 
Receive  him  then  to  favour,  Saturnine, 
That  hath  expressed  himself  in  all  his  deeds 
A  father  and  a  friend  to  thee  and  Rome. 

Tit.  Prince  Bassianus,  leave  to  plead  my  deeds ; 
'T  is  thou,  and  those,  that  have  dishonoured  me. 
Rome  and  the  righteous  heavens  be  my  judge, 


How  I  have  loved  and  honoured  Saturnine  I 

7am.  My  worthy  lord,  if  ever  Tamora 
Were  gracious  in  those  princely  eyes  of  thine, 
Then  hear  me  speak  indifferently  for  all ; 
And  at  my  suit,  sweet,  pardon  what  is  past. 

Sat.  What,  madam  !  be  dishonoured  openly, 
And  basely  put  it  up  without  revenge? 

Tarn.  Not  so,  my  lord.     The  gods  of  Rome 
forefend 
I  should  be  author  to  dishonour  you ! 
But  on  mine  honour  dare  1  undertake 
For  good  Lord  Titus'  innocence  in  all, 
Whose  fury  not  dissembled  speaks  his  grieCi; 
Then  at  my  suit  look  graciously  on  him ; 
Lose  not  so  noble  a  friend  on  vain  suppose, 
Nor  with  sour  looks  af&ict  his  gentle  heart— 
My  lord,  be  ruled  by  me,  be  won  at  last. 
Dissemble  all  your  griefs  and  discontents. 
You  are  but  newly  planted  in  your  throne; 
Lest  then  the  people  and  patricians  too, 
Upon  a  just  survey  take  Titus'  part, 
And  so  supplant  us  for  ingratitude 
(Which  Rome  reputes  to  be  a  heinous  sin). 
Yield  at  entreats,  and  then  let  me  alone ; 
I  '11  find  a  day  to  massacre  them  all 
And  raze  their  faction  and  their  family. 
The  cruel  father  and  his  traitorous  sons, 
To  whom  I  sued  for  my  dear  son's  life; 
And  make  them  know  what 't  is  to  let  a  queen 
Kneel  in  the  streets,  and  beg  for  grace  in  vain.— 

Come,  come,  sweet  emperor ;  come,  Andronicii^. 
Take  up  this  good  old  man,  and  cheer  the  heart 
That  dies  in  tempest  of  thy  angry  frown. 

Sat,  Rise,  Titus,  rise ;  my  empress  hath  pre- 
vailed. 

Ttt.  I  thank  your  majesty,  and  her,  my  lord: 
These  words,  these  looks,  infuse  new  life  in  lue. 

Tarn.  Titus,  I  ain  incorporate  in  Rome, 
A  Roman  now  adopted  happily. 
And  must  advise  the  emperor  for  his  good. 
This  day  all  quarrels  die,  Andronicus. — 
And  let  it  be  mine  honour,  good,  my  lord. 
That  I  have  reconciled  your  friends  and  you. — 
For  you.  Prince  Bassianus,  I  have  passed 
My  word  and  promise  to  the  emperor 
That  you  will  be  more  mild  and  tractable. — 
And  fear  not,  lords,  and  you,  Lavinia, 
By  my  advice,  all  humbled  on  your  knees, 
You  shall  ask  pardon  of  his  majesty. 

Luc.  We  do ;    and  vow  to  heaven  and  to  his 
highness. 
That  what  we  did  was  mildly  as  we  might, 
Tendering  our  sister's  honour  and  our  own. 

Mar,  That,  on  mine  honour,  here  I  do  pro- 
test. 

Sat.  Away,  and  talk  not ;  trouble  us  no  more. 


ACT  ir. 


TITUS   ANDRONICUS. 


SCENE    I. 


Tarn.  Nay,  nay,  sweet  emperor,  we  must  all 

be  friends. 
The  tribune  and  his  nephews  kneel  for  grace ; 
I  will  not  be  denied.     Sweet  heart,  look  back. 
Sai.  Marcus,  for  thy  sake  and  thy  brother's 

here, 
And  at  my  lovely  Tamora*s  entreats, 
I  do  remit  these  young  men*s  heinous  faults. 
Stand  up. 
Lavinia  though  you  left  me  like  a  churl 


I  found  a  friend ;  and  sure  as  death  I  swore 
I  would  not  part  a  bachelor  from  the  priest. 
Come,  if  the  emperor's  court  can  feast  two  brides 
You  are  my  guest,  Lavinia,  and  your  friends : — 
This  day  shall  be  a  love-day  Tamora. 

7i^  To-morrow,  an  it  please  your  majesty 
To  hunt  the  panther  and  the  hart  with  me, 
With  horn  and  hound,  we  '11  give  your  grace  bon 
jour. 

Sat  Be  it  so,  Titus,  and  gramercy  too.  [^Exeunt. 


ct  II, 


Scene  I. — Rome.     Before  the  Palace. 

Enter  Aaron. 

Aar.  Now  climbeth  Tamora  Olympus*  top, 
Safe  out  of  fortune's  shot ;  and  sits  aloft 
Secure  of  thunder *s  crack  or  lightning's  flash, 
Advanced  above  pale  envy's  threatening  reach. 
As  when  the  golden  sun  salutes  the  morn. 
And  having  gilt  the  ocean  with  his  beams 
Gallops  the  zodiac  in  his  glistering  coach. 
And  overlooks  the  highest-peering  hills  ; 
So,  Tamora. 

Upon  her  wit  doth  earthly  honour  wait, 
And  virtue  stoops  and  trembles  at  her  frown. 
Then,  Aaron,  arm  thy  heart  and  fit  thy  thoughts 
To  mount  aloft  with  thy  imperial  mistress, 
And  mount  her  pitch ;   whom  thou  in  triumpli 

long 
Hast  prisoner  held,  fettered  in  amorous  chains, 
And  faster  bound  to  Aaron's  charming  eyes, 
Than  is  Prometheus  tied  to  Caucasus. 
Away  with  slavish  weeds  and  idle  thoughts ! 
I  will  be  bright  and  shine  in  pearl  and  gold. 
To  wait  upon  this  new-made  emperess. 
To  wait,  said  I  ?  to  wanton  with  this  queen, 
This  goddess,  this  Semiramis ; — this  queen. 
This  syren,  that  will  charm  Rome's  Saturnine, 
And  see  his  shipwreck  and  his  common- weal's. — 
Holla!  what  storm  is  this? 


Enter  Chiron  and  Demetrius,  braving. 

Dem.    Chiron,  thy  years  want  wit,  thy  wit 
wants  edge 
And  manners,  to  intrude  where  I  am  graced ; 
And  may  for  aught  thou  know'st  affected  be. 

Chi.  Demetrius,  thou  dost  over-ween  in  all ; 
And  so  in  this  to  bear  me  down  with  braves. 
'T  is  not  the  difference  of  a  year  or  two 
Makes  me  less  gracious,  thee  more  fortunate. 
I  am  as  able  and  as  fit  as  thou 
To  serve,  and  to  deserve  my  mistress'  grace ; 
And  that  my  sword  upon  thee  shall  approve, 
And  plead  my  passions  for  Lavinia's  love. 

Aar.  Clubs,  clubs !  these  lovers  will  not  keep 
the  peace. 

Dem.  Why,  boy,  although  our  mother,  un- 
advised, 
Gave  you  a  dancing-rapier  by  your  side. 
Are  you  so  desperate  grown  to  threat  your  friends  ? 
Go  to ;  have  your  lath  glued  within  your  sheath. 
Till  you  know  better  how  to  bundle  it. 

Chi.  Meanwhile,  sir,  with  the  little  skill  I  have. 
Full  well  shalt  thou  perceive  how  much  I  dare. 

Dem.  Ay,  boy,  grow  ye  so  brave?  [ They  draw. 

Aar.  Why,  how  now,  lords  ? 

So  near  the  emperor's  palace  dare  you  draw, 
And  maintain  such  a  quarrel  openly  ? 
Full  well  1  wot  the  ground  of  all  this  grudge. 
I  would  not  for  a  million  of  gold. 


ACT    II. 


TITUS  ANDRONICUS. 


SCEKE  IL 


The  cause  were  known  to  them  it  most  concerns : 
Nor  would  your  nohle  mother,  for  much  more, 
Be  so  dishonoured  in  the  court  of  Rome. 
For  shame,  put  up. 

Dem,  Not  I,  till  I  have  sheathed 

My  rapier  in  his  hosom,  and,  withal, 
Thnist  these  reproachful  speeches  down  his  throat 
That  he  hath  breathed  in  my  dishonour  here. 

Chi,  For  that  I  am  prepared  and  full  resolved, 
Foul-spoken  coward!    that  thunder'st  with  thy 

tongue, 
And  with  thy  weapon  nothing  dar*st  perform. 

Aar.  Away,  I  say. 
Now,  by  the  gods  that  warlike  Goths  adore. 
This  petty  brabble  will  undo  us  all. — 
Why,  lords,  and  think  you  not  how  dangerous 
It  is  to  jut  upon  a  prince's  right? 
What,  is  Lavinia  then  become  so  loose. 
Or  Bassianus  so  degenerate, 
That  for  her  love  such  quarrels  may  be  broached, 
Without  controlment,  justice,  or  revenge? 
Young  lords  beware :  an  should  the  empress  know 
This  discord's  groimd,  the  music  would  not  please. 

Chi.  I  care  not,  I,  knew  she  and  all  the  world : 
I  love  Lavinia  more  than  all  the  world. 

Dem.   Youngling,  learn  thou  to  make  some 
meaner  choice 
Lavinia  is  thine  elder  brother's  hope. 

Aar.  Why,  are  ye  mad  ?  or  know  ye  not  in  Rome 
How  furious  and  impatient  they  be. 
And  cannot  brook  competitors  in  love  ? 
I  tell  you,  lords,  you  do  but  plot  your  deaths 
By  this  device. 

Chi,  Aaron,  a  thousand  deaths  would  I  pro- 
pose. 
To  achieve  her  whom  I  love. 

Aar.  To  achieve  her.     How  ? 

Dem.  Why  mak'st  thou  it  so  strange  ? 
She  is  a  woman,  therefore  may  be  woo'd ; 
She  is  a  woman,  therefore  may  be  won ; 
She  is  Lavinia,  therefore  must  be  loved. 
What,  man !  more  water  glideth  by  the  mill 
Than  wots  the  miller  of;  and  easy  it  is 
Of  a  cut  loaf  to  steal  a  shive  we  know. 
Though  Bassianus  be  the  emperor's  brother. 
Better  than  he  have  yet  worn  Vulcan's  badge. 

Aar.  Ay,  and  as  good  as  Satuminus  may. 

\^Ande, 

Dem,  Then  why  should  he  despair  that  knows 
to  court  it 
With  words,  fair  looks,  and  liberality  ? 
What,  hast  thou  not  full  often  struck  a  doe. 
And  borne  her  cleanly  by  the  keeper's  nose? 

Aar,  Why,  then,  it  seems  some  certain  snatch 
or  so 
Would  serve  your  turns. 

Chi,  Ay,  so  the  turn  were  served. 


Dem.  Aaron,  thou  hast  hit  it. 

Aar,  Would  you  had  hit  it  too ; 
Then  should  not  we  be  tired  with  this  ado. 
Why,  hark  ye,  hark  ye, — and  are  you  such  fools 
To  square  for  this  ?  Would  it  offend  you  tbea 
That  both  should  speed  ? 

Chi,  'Faith  not  me. 

Dem.  Nor  me,  so  I  were  one. 

Aar.  For  shame,  be  friends ;  and  join  lor  that 
you  jar. 
T  is  policy  and  stratagem  must  do 
That  you  affect ;  and  so  must  you  resolve. 
That  what  you  cannot  as  you  would  achieve, 
You  must  perforce  accomplish  as  you  may. 
Take  this  of  me,  Lucrece  was  not  more  chaste 
Than  this  Lavinia,  Bassianus'  love. 
A  speedier  course  than  lingering  languishment 
Must  we  pursue,  and  I  have  found  the  path. 
My  lords,  a  solemn  hunting  is  in  hand ; 
There  will  the  lovely  Roman  ladies  troop. 
The  forest  walks  are  wide  and  spacious; 
And  many  unfrequented  plots  there  are, 
Fitted  by  kind  for  rape  and  villany. 
Single  you  thither  then  this  dainty  doe, 
And  strike  her  home  by  force,  if  not  by  words: 
This  way,  or  not  at  all,  stand  you  in  hope. 
Come,  come,  our  empress,  with  her  sacred  wit, 
To  villany  and  vengeance  consecrate. 
Will  we  acquaint  with  all  tliat  we  intend; 
And  she  shall  file  our  engines  with  advice, 
That  will  not  suffer  you  to  square  yourselves, 
But  to  your  wishes'  height  advance  you  both. 
The  emperor's  court  is  like  the  house  of  fame, 
The  palace  full  of  tongues,  of  eyes,  of  ears : 
The  woods  are  ruthless,  dreadful,  deaf,  and  doH ; 
There  speak  and  strike,  brave  boys,  and  take 

your  turns : 
There  serve  your  lust,  shadowed  from  heaven's  eye, 
And  revel  in  Lavinia's  treasury. 

Chi,  Thy  counsel,  lad,  smells  of  no  cowardice. 

Dem.  Sit  fas  out  nefoif  till  I  find  the  stream 
To  cool  this  heat,  a  charm  to  calm  these  fits. 
Per  Styga^  per  manes  vehor.  [^ExenMl. 


Scene  II. — A  Forest  near  Rome.    A  Lodge  seen 
at  a  distance.  Horns  and  cry  of  Hounds  heard. 

Enter  Titus  Andronicus,  with  Hunters,  fc, 
Marcus,  Lucius,  Quintus,  and  Martius. 

7t<.  The  hunt  is  up,  the  mom  is  bright  and  grey, 
The  fields  are  fragrant,  and  the  woods  are  green: 
Uncouple  here  and  let  us  make  a  bay, 
And  wake  the  emperor  and  his  lovely  bride, 
And  rouse  the  prince;  and  ring  a  huntfor's  peal, 
That  all  the  court  may  echo  with  the  noise.— 


ACT    II. 


TITUS  ANDRONICUS. 


SCENE    III. 


Sons,  let  it  be  your  charge  as  it  is  ours 
To  tend  the  emperor's  person  carefully. 
I  have  been  troubled  in  my  sleep  this  night, 
But  dawning  day  new  comfort  hath  inspired. 

Horns  wind  a  peal.  Enter  Saturminus,  Tamora, 
Bassianus,  Lavinia,  Chiron,  Demetrius, 
tpUh  Attendants. 

lit.  Many  good  morrows  to  your  majesty ; — 
Madam,  to  you  as  many  and  as  good. 
I  promised  your  grace  a  hunter's  peal. 

SaL  And  you  have  rung  it  lustily,  my  lords ; 
Somewhat  too  early  for  new-married  ladies. 

Bas.  Lavinia,  how  say  you  ? 

Lav.  I  say  no : 

I  have  been  broad  awake  two  hours  and  more. 

Sat.  Come  on  then  ;  horse  and  chariots  let  UB 
have, 
And  to  our  sport. — Madam,  now  shall  ye  see 
Our  Roman  hunting.  ^To  Tamora. 

Afar.  I  have  dogs,  my  lord. 

Will  rouse  the  proudest  panther  in  the  chase. 
And  climb  the  highest  promontory  top. 

Tit.  And  I  have  horse  will  follow  where  the 
game 
Makes  way,  and  run  like  swallows  o'er  the  plain. 

Dem.  I A  side."}  Chiron,  we  hunt  not,  we,  with 
horse  nor  hound, 
But  hope  to  pluck  a  dainty  doe  to  ground. 

[^Exeunt. 


Scene  III.— ^  desert  part  of  the  Forest, 

Enter  Aaron  with  a  bag  cf  gold. 

Aar.  He  that  had  wit  would  think  that  I  had 
none 
To  bury  so  much  gold  under  a  tree,    - 
And  never  after  to  inherit  it. 
Let  him  that  thinks  of  me  so  abjectly 
Know,  that  this  gold  must  coin  a  stratageiyi ; 
Which  cunningly  effected  will  beget 
A  very  excellent  piece  of  villany  :— 
And  so  repose,  sweet  gold,  for  their  unrest, 
That  have  their  alma  out  of  the  empress'  chest. 

[^Hides  the  gold. 

Enter  Tamora. 

Tarn.  My  lovely  Aaron,  wherefore  look'st  thou 
sad 
When  everything  doth  make  a  gleeful  boast? 
The  birds  chaunt  melody  on  every  bush, 
The  snake  lies  rolled  in  the  cheerful  sun ; 
The  green  leaves  quiver  with  the  cooling  wind. 
And  make  a  chequered  shadow  on  the  ground. 
Under  their  sweet  shade,  Aaron,  let  us  sit. 
And  (whilst  the  babbling  echo  mocks  the  hounds, 


Replying  shrilly  to  the  well- tuned  horns, 
As  if  a  double  hunt  were  heard  at  once) 
Let  us  sit  down,  and  mark  their  yelling  noise : 
And,  after  conflict,  such  as  was  supposed 
The  wandering  prince  and  Dido  once  enjoyed, 
When  with  a  happy  storm  they  were  surprised. 
And  curtained  with  a  counsel-keeping  cave, 
We  may,  each  wreathed  in  the  other's  arms. 
Our  pastimes  done,  possess  a  golden  slumber ; 
Whilst  hounds  and  horns,  and  sweet  melodious 

birds, 
Be  unto  us,  as  is  a  nurse's  song 
Of  lullaby  to  bring  her  babe  asleep. 

Aar,  Madam,    though    Venus  govern  your 

desires, 
Saturn  is  dominator  over  mine. 
What  signifies  my  deadly-standing  eye. 
My  silence,  and  my  cloudy  melancholy : 
My  fleece  of  woolly  hair  that  now  uncurls, 
Even  as  an  adder,  when  she  doth  unroll 
To  do  some  fatal  execution  ? 
No,  madam,  these  are  no  venereal  signs ; 
Vengeance  is  in  my  heart,  death  in  my  hand, 
Blood  and  revenge  are  hammering  in  my  head. 
Hark,  Tamora  (^e  empress  of  my  soul. 
Which  never  hopes  more  heaven  tlifin  rests  in 

thee). 
This  is  the  day  of  doom  for  Bassianus ; 
His  Pliilomel  must  lose  her  tongue  to-day : 
Thy  sons  make  pillage  of  her  chastity,' 
And  wash  their  hands  in  Bassianus'  blood. 
Seest  thou  this  letter  ?  take  it  up  I  pray  thee, 
And  give  the  king  this  fatal-plotted  scroll. 
Now  question  me  no  more,  we  are  espied ; 
Here  comes  a  parcel  of  our  hopeful  booty. 
Which  dread  not  yet  their  lives'  destruction. 
Tarn.  Ah,  my  sweet  Moor;   sweeter  to  me 

than  life  1 
Aar.  No  more,  great  empress,  Bassianus  comes : 
Be  cross  with  him ;  and  I  '11  go  fetch  thy  sons 
To  back  thy  quarrels,  whatsoe'er  they  be.  [Exit. 

Enter  Bassianus  and  Lavinia. 

if  as.  Whom  have  we  here  ?  Rome's  royal  em- 
press. 
Unfurnished  of  her  well-beseeming  troop  7 
Or  is  it  Dian,  habited  like  her, 
Who  hath  abandoned  her  holy  groves 
To  see  the  general  hunting  in  this  forest? 

Tarn.  Saucy  controller  of  our  private  steps! 
Had  I  the  power  that  some  say  Dian  had. 
Thy  temples  should  be  planted  presently 
With  horns  as  was  Actseon's ;  and  the  hounds 
Should  drive  upon  thy  new-transformed  limbs, 
Unmannerly  intruder  as  thou  art ! 

Lav.  Under  your  patience,  gentle  emperess, 
'T  is  thought  you  have  a  goodly  gift  in  homing ; 


ACT    II. 


TITUS   ANDRONICUS. 


SCENE  IIL 


And  to  be  doubted  that  your  Moor  and  you 
Are  singled  forth  to  try  experiments. 
Jove  shield  your  husband  from  his  hounds  to-day : 
'T  is  pity  they  should  take  him  for  a  stag. 

Ba$,  Believe  me,  queen,  your  swarth  Cim* 
merian 
Doth  make  your  honour  of  his  body's  hue, 
Spotted,  detested,  and  abominable. 
Why  are  you  sequestered  from  all  your  train, 
Dismounted  from  your  snow-white  goodly  steed, 
And  wandered  hither  to  an  obscure  plot 
Accompanied  with  a  barbarous  Moor, 
If  foul  desire  had  not  conducted  you  ? 

Lav.  And  being  intercepted  in  your  sport, 
Great  reason  that  my  noble  lord  be  rated 
For  sauciness. — I  pray  you  let  us  hence, 
And  let  her  "joy  her  raven-coloured  love : 
This  valley  fits  the  purpose  passing  well. 

BasJThe  king,my  brother,shall  have  note  of  this. 

Lav,  Ay,  for  these  slips  have  made  him  noted 
long. 
Good  king!  to  be  so  mightily  abused! 

Tarn,  Why  have  I  patience  to  endure  all  this? 

Enter  Chiron  and  Demetrius. 

Dem,  How  now,  dear  sovereign  and  our  gra- 
cious mother; 
Why  does  your  highness  look  so  pale  and  wan  ? 

l^am.  Have  I  not  reason,  think  you,  to  look  pale  ? 
These  two  have  'ticed  me  hither  to  this  place, 
A  barren  detested  vale  you  see  it  is : 
The  trees,  though  summer,  yet  forlorn  and  lean, 
O'ercome  with  moss  and  baleful  misletoe. 
Here  never  shines  the  sun;  here  nothing  breeds. 
Unless  the  nightly  owl  or  fatal  raven. 
And  when  they  shewed  me  this  abhorred  pit. 
They  told  me  here,  at  dead  time  of  the  night, 
A  thousand  fiends  a  thousand  hissing  snakes. 
Ten  thousand  swelling  toads,  as  many  urchins, 
Would  make  such  fearful  and  confused  cries. 
As  any  mortal  body,  hearing  it, 
Should  straight  fall  mad,  or  else  die  suddenly. 
No  sooner  had  they  told  this  hellish  tale. 
But  straight  they  told  me  they  would  bind  me  here 
Unto  the  body  of  a  dismal  yew. 
And  leave  me  to  this  miserable  death. 
And  then  they  called  me  foul  adulteress. 
Lascivious  Goth,  and  all  the  bitterest  terms 
That  ever  ear  did  hear  to  such  effect: 
And  had  you  not  by  wondrous  fortune  come. 
This  vengeance  on  me  had  they  executed. 
Revenge  it  as  you  love  your  mother's  life. 
Or  be  ye  not  from  henceforth  called  my  children. 

Dem.  This  is  a  witness  that  I  am  thy  son. 

ISlabi  Bassianus. 

Chi.  And  this  for  me,  struck  home  to  shew  my 
strength.  [^Slabbing  him  likewise. 


Lav.  Ay  come,  Semiramis, — ^nay,  barbarous 
Tamora! 
For  no  name  fits  thy  nature  but  thy  own ! 
Tarn.  Give  me  thy  poniard ;  you  shall  know  my 
boys. 
Your  mother's  hand  shall  right  your  mother's 


wrong. 


Dem.  Stay,  madam,  here  is  more  belongs  to  her; 
First  thrash  the  com,  then  after  bum  the  straw. 
This  minion  stood  upon  her  chastity. 
Upon  her  nuptial  vow,  her  loyalty, 
And  with  that  painted  hope  braves  your  mighti- 
ness: 
And  shall  she  carry  tliis  unto  her  grave? 

Chi.  An  if  she  do  I  would  I  were  an  eunuch. 
Drag  hence  her  husband  to  some  secret  hole, 
And  make  his  dead  trunk  pillow  to  our  lust 

Tarn.  But  when  you  have  the  honey  you  desire, 
Let  not  this  wasp  out-live,  us  both  to  sting. 

Chi,  I  warrant  you,  madam ;  we  will  make  that 
sure.— 
Come  mistress,  now  perforce  we  will  enjoy 
That  nice-preserved  honesty  of  yours. 

Lav.  OT'amora!  thou  bear'st  a  woman's  face,— 

Tarn.  I  will  not  hear  her  speak ;  away  with  her. 

Lav.  Sweet  lords,  entreat  her  hear  me  but  a 
word. 

Dem.  Listen,  fair  madam.  Let  it  be  your  glory 
To  see  her  tears ;  but  be  your  heart  to  them 
As  unrelenting  flint  to  drops  of  rain. 

Lav.  When  did  the  tiger's  young  ones  teach 
the  dam? 
O  do  not  learn  her  wrath ;  she  taught  it  thee : 
The  milk  thou  suck'dstfrom  her  did  tum  to  marble; 
Even  at  thy  teat  thou  had'st  thy  tyranny. — 
Yet  every  mother  breeds  not  sons  alike; 
Do  thou  entreat  her  shew  a  woman  pity. 

[7b  Chirom. 

Chi,  What!  would'st  thou  have  me  prove  my- 
self a  bastard? 

Lav.  *T  is  true  the  raven  doth  not  hatch  a  lark : 
Yet  I  have  heard  (O  could  I  find  it  now!), 
The  lion  moved  with  pity  did  endive 
To  have  his  princely  paws  pared  all  away. 
Some  say  that  ravens  foster  forlorn  children, 
The  whilst  their  own  birds  famish  in  their  nests: 
O  be  to  me,  though  thy  hard  heart  say  no, 
Nothing  so  kind  but  something  pitifuL 

Tarn.  I  know  not  what  it  means;  away  with  her. 

Lav.  O  let  me  teach  thee !  for  my  fatlier's  sake, 
That  gave  thee  life  when  well  he  might  have  slain 

thee. 
Be  not  obdurate,  open  thy  deaf  ears. 

Tarn.  Hadst  thou  in  person  ne'er  offended  me, 
Even  for  his  sake  am  I  pitiless. — 
Remember,  boys,  I  poured  forth  tears  in  vain 
To  save  your  brother  from  the  sacrifice; 
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But  fierce  Andronicus  would  not  relent. 
Therefore  away  with  her  and  use  her  as  you  will ; 
The  worse  to  her  the  hetter  loved  of  me. 

Lav,  O  Tamora,  he  called  a  gentle  queen, 
And  with  thine  own  hands  kill  me  in  this  place; 
For  't  is  not  life  that  I  have  hegged  so  long : 
Poor  I  was  slain  when  Bassianus  died. 
Tom,  What  begg'st  thou  then?  fond  woman, 

let  me  go. 
Lav.  Tis  present  death  I  beg;  and  one  thing 
more, 
Tiiat  womanhood  denies  my  tongue  to  tell. 
0  keep  me  from  their  worse  than  killing  lust, 
And  tumble  me  into  some  loathsome  pit. 
Where  never  man's  eye  may  behold  my  body : 
Do  thu  and  be  a  charitable  murderer. 

Tarn.  So  should  I  rob  my  sweet  sons  of  their  fee. 
No,  let  them  satisfy  their  lust  on  thee. 
Dem.  Away,  for  thou  hast  staid  us  here  too  long. 
Lav,  No  grace :  no  womanhood?  Ah,  beastly 
creature ! 
The  blot  and  enemy  to  our  general  name! 
Confusion  fall — 
Chi,  Nay  then  I  '11  stop  your  mouth. — Bring 
thou  her  husband: 

[Dragging  o^Lavinia. 
This  is  the  hole  where  Aaron  bid  us  hide  him. 

[Exeunt, 
Tarn.  Farewell,  my  sons :  see  that  you  make 
her  sure : 
Ne'er  let  my  heart  know  merry  cheer  indeed. 
Till  all  the  Androuici  be  made  away. 
Now  will  I  hence  to  seek  my  lovely  Moor, 
And  let  my  spleenful  sons  this  trull  deflow'r.  [Exil. 


Scene  IV. — The  same. 

Enter  Aaron,  with  Quimtus  and  Martius. 

Aar.  Come  on,  my  lords ;  the  better  foot  before : 
Straight  will  I  bring  you  to  the  loathsome  pit, 
Where  I  espied  the  panther  fast  asleep. 

QiMii.  My  sight  is  very  dull,  whate'er  it  bodes. 

Mart,  And  mine,  I  promise  you;  wer  't  not  for 
shame, 
Well  could  I  leave  our  sport  to  sleep  awhile. 

[Martius  falls  into  the  pit. 

Quin.  What,  art  thou  fallen?  What  subtle  hole 
is  this, 
Whose  mouth  is  covered  with  rude-growing  briars ; 
Upon  whose  leaves  are  drops  of  new-shed  blood. 
As  fresh  as  morning's  dew  distilled  on  flowers? 
A  very  fatal  place  it  seems  to  me.— 
Speak,  brother,  hast  thou  hurt  thee  with  the  fall? 

Mart,  O  brother,  with  the  dismallest  object 
That  ever  eye  with  sight  made  heart  lament. 


Aar.  [Aside,"]  Now  will  I  fetch  the  king  to  find 
them  here. 
That  he  thereby  may  give  a  likely  guess, 
How  these  were  they  that  made  away  his  brother. 

[Exit, 

Mart,  Why  dost  not  comfort  me,  and  help  nie 
out 
From  this  unhallowed  and  blood-stained  hole  ? 

Quin,  I  am  surprised  with  an  uncouth  fear: 
A  chilling  sweat  o'er-runs  my  trembling  joints. 
My  heart  suspects  more  than  mine  eye  can  see. 

Mart,  To  prove  thou  hast  a  true-divining  heart, 
Aaron  and  thou  look  down  into  this  den. 
And  see  a  fearful  sight  of  blood  and  death. 

Quin,  Aaron  is  gone;  and  my  compassionate 
heart 
Will  not  permit  mine  eyes  once  to  behold 
The  thing  whereat  it  trembles  by  surmise. 
O  tell  me  how  it  is,  for  ne'er  till  now 
Was  I  a  child  to  fear  I  know  not  what. 

Mart,  Lord  Bassianus  lies  embru^d  here 
All  on  a  heap,  like  to  a  slaughtered  lamb. 
In  this  detested,  dark,  blood-drinking  pit. 

Quin,  If  it  be  dark  how  dost  thou  know 't  is  he? 

Mart,  Upon  his  bloody  finger  he  doth  wear 
A  precious  ring  that  lightens  all  the  hole, 
Which  like  a  taper  in  some  monument 
Doth  shine  upon  the  dead  man's  earthy  cheeks, 
And  shews  the  ragged  entrails  of  this  pit: 
So  pale  did  shine  the  moon  on  Pyramus, 
When  he  by  night  lay  bathed  in  maiden  blood. 

0  brother,  help  me  with  thy  fainting  hand 
(If  fear  hath  made  thee  faint,  as  me  it  hath) 
Out  of  this  fell  devouring  receptacle, 

As  hateful  as  Cocytus'  misty  mouth. 

Quin,  Reach  me  thy  hand,  that  I  may  help 
thee  out; 
Or  wanting  strength  to  do  thee  so  much  good, 

1  may  be  plucked  into  the  swallowing  womb 
Of  this  deep  pit,  poor  Bassianus'  grave. 

I  have  no  strength  to  pluck  thee  to  the  brink. 
Mart,  Nor  I  no  strength  to  climb  without  thy 

help. 
Quin,  Thy  hand  once  more ;  I  will  not  loose 
again 
Till  thou  art  here  aloft  or  I  below. 
Thou  canst  not  come  to  me,  I  come  to  thee. 

[FaUs  in. 

Enter  Saturninus  and  Aaron. 

Sat,  Along  with  me.  I  '11  see  what  hole  is  here, 
And  what  he  is  that  now  is  leaped  into  it.— * 
Say  who  art  thou,  that  lately  didst  descend 
Into  this  gaping  hollow  of  the  earth? 

Mart,  The  unhappy  son  of  old  Andronicus ; 
Brought  hither  in  a  most  unlucky  hour, 
To  find  thy  brother  Bassianus  -dead.. 
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Sat.  My  brother  dead  ?  I  know  thou  dost  but  jest  : 
He  and  his  lady  both  are  at  the  lodge, 
Upon  the  north  side  of  this  pleasant  chase ; 
'T  is  not  an  hour  since  I  left  him  there. 

Mart,  We  know  not  where  you  left  him  all  alive, 
But,  out  alas!  here  have  we  found  him  dead. 

Enter  Tamora,  with  Attendants;  Titus  Andro- 
Nicus,  and  Lucius. 

Tarn,  Where  is  my  lord  the  king? 

Sat,  Here,  Tamora;  though  grieved  with  killing 

grief. 
Tarn.  Where  is  thy  brother  Bassianus? 
Sat.  Now  to  the  bottom  dost  thou  search  my 
wound: 
Poor  Bassianus  here  lies  murdered. 
Tarn,  Then  all  too  late  I  bring  this  fatal  writ, 

[  Oivinff  a  letter. 
The  complot  of  this  timeless  tragedy ; 
And  wonder  greatly  that  man*s  face  can  fold 
In  pleasing  smiles  such  murderous  tyranny. 

Saturn  IN  us  reads, 

"  An  if  we  miss  to  meet  him  handsomely 

(Sweet  huntsman,  Bassianus  't  is  we  mean), 

Do  thou  so  much  as  dig  the  grave  for  him ; 

Thou  knoVst  our  meaning.     Look  for  thy  reward 

Among  the  nettles  at  the  elder-tree  ^ 

Which  overshades  the  mouth  of  that  same  pit, 

Where  we  decreed  to  bury  Bassianus. 

Do  this  and  purchase  us  thy  lasting  friends." 

0  Tamora!  was  ever  heard  the  like? 
This  is  the  pit  and  this  the  elder-tree. 
Look,  sirs,  if  you  can  find  the  huntsman  out 
That  should  have  murdered  Bassianus  here. 

Aar,  My  gracious  lord,  here  is  the  bag  of  gold. 

[^Shewing  it. 
Sat.  Two  of  thy  whelps,  fell  curs  of  bloody 
kind,  [7b  Titus. 

Have  here  bereft  my  brother  of  his  life. — 
Sirs,  drag  them  from  the  pit  unto  the  prison ; 
There  let  them  bide  until  we  have  devised 
Some  never-heard-of  torturing  pain  for  them. 
Tarn.  What,  are  they  in  this  pit?  O  wondrous 
thing! 
How  easily  murder  is  discovered! 

2'ii.  High  emperor,  upon  my  feeble  knee 

1  beg  this  boon,  with  tears  not  lightly  shed. 
That  this  fell  fault  of  my  accursed  sons, 
Accursed  if  the  fault  be  proved  in  them, — 

Sat.  If  it  be  proved!  you  see  it  is  apparent,— 
Who  found  this  letter:  Tamora,  was  it  you? 

Tarn.  Andronicus  himidf  did  take  it  up. 

2^t.  I  did,  my  lord :  yet  let  me  be  their  bail : 
For  by  my  father's  reverend  tomb  I  vow 
They  shall  be  ready,  at  your  highness'  will, 
To  answer  their  suspieion  with  their  lives. 


Sat.  Thou  shalt  not  bail  them;  see  thou  follow 
me. 
Some  bring  the  murdered  body,  some  the  mur- 
derers. 
Let  them  not  speak  a  word,  the  guilt  is  plain; 
For  by  my  soul  were  there  worse  end  than  death, 
That  end  upon  them  should  be  executed. 

Tarn.  Andronicus,  I  will  entreat  the  king; 
Fear  not  thy  sons  they  shall  do  well  enough. 
lit.   Come,  Lucius,  come;  stay  not  to  talk 
with  them.  [^Exeunt  severaliy. 


Scene  V. — The  same* 

Enter  Demetrius  and  Chiron,  with  Lavinia,  ra- 
vithed;  her  hands  cut  off,  and  her  tongue  cut  out. 

Dem.  So,  now  go  tell,  an  if  thy  tongue  can  speak, 
Who 't  was  that  cut  tliy  tongue  and  ravished  thee. 

CM.  Write  down  thy  mind,  bewray  thy  mean- 
ing so; 
And,  if  thy  stumps  will  let  ihee,  play  the  scribe. 

Dem,  See  how  with  signs  and  tokens  she  can 
scowl. 

Chi.  Go  home,  call  for  sweet  water,  wash  thy 
hands. 

Dem,  She  hath  no  tongue  to  call  nor  hands  to 
wash; 
And  so  let 's  leave  her  to  her  silent  walks. 

Chi.  An  'twere  my  case  I  should  go  hang  my- 
self. 

Dem,  Ifthouhadst  hands  to  help  thee  knit  the 
cord.  [JE^reun^DBMETKiusoRifCHiKOM. 

Enter  Marcus. 

Mar,  Who 's  this, — my  niece,  that  flies  away 

so  fast  ? 
Cousin,  a  word;  where  is  your  husband? 
If  I  do  dream  'would  all  my  wealth  would  wake 

me! 
If  I  do  wake  some  planet  strike  me  down, 
That  I  may  slumber  in  eternal  sleep! 
Speak,  gentle  niece,  what  stem  ungentle  hands 
Have  lopped  and  hewed  and  made  thy  body  bare 
Of  her  two  branches?  those  sweet  ornaments. 
Whose  circling  shadows  kings  have  sought  to 

sleep  in; 
And  might  not  gain  so  great  an  happiness 
As  half  thy  love  ?  Why  dost  not  speak  to  me? 
Alas,  a  crimson  river  of  warm  blood. 
Like  to  a  bubbling  fountain  sthred  with  wind, 
Doth  rise  and  £Edl  between  thy  ros^  lips. 
Coming  and  going  with  thy  honey  breath. 
But  sure  some  Terens  hath  deflower *d  thee, 
And  lest  thon  should'st  detect  him  cut  thy  toagne. 
Ah  I  now  thou  tum'st  away  thy  hce  for  shame! 
And  notwithstanding  all  this  loss  of  blood, 
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As  from  a  conduit  with  three  issuing  spouts, 
Yet  do  thy  cheeks  look  red  as  Titan's  face. 
Blushing  to  be  encountered  with  a  cloud. 
Shall  I  speak  for  thee:  shall  1  say  *tis  so? 
0  that  I  knew  thy  heart ;  and  knew  the  beast 
That  I  might  rail  at  him  to  ease  my  mind  I 
Sorrow  concealed,  like  an  oven  stopped, 
Doth  bum  the  heart  to  cinders  where  it  is. 
Fair  Philomela,  she  but  lost  her  tongue, 
And  in  a  tedious  sampler  sewed  her  mind : 
But,  lovely  niece,  that  mean  is  cut  from  thee ; 
A  craftier  Tereus  hast  thou  met  withal, 
And  he  hath  cut  those  pretty  fingers  off. 
That  better  could  have  sewed  than  Philomel. 


O  had  the  monster  seen  those  lily  hands 
Tremble,  like  aspen  leaves,  upon  a  lute, 
And  make  the  silken  strings  delight  to  kiss  them, 
He  would  not  then  have  touched  them  for  his  life : 
Or  had  he  heard  the  heavenly  harmony, 
Wliich  that  sweet  tongue  hath  made, 
He  would  have  dropped  his  knife  and  fell  asleep, 
As  Cerberus  at  the  Thracian  poet's  feet. 
Come,  let  us  go,  and  make  thy  father  blind  : 
For  such  a  sight  will  blind  a  father's  eye : 
One  hour's  storm  will  drown  the  fragrant  meads ; 
What  will  whole  months  of  tears  thy  father's  eyes  ? 
Do  not  draw  back,  for  we  will  mourn  with  thee ; 
O  could  our  mourning  ease  thy  misery !  lExeunt. 


ct  IM. 


Scene  I. — Rome.    A  Street, 

Enter  Senators,  Tribunes,  and  Officers  of  Justice, 
with  Martius  and  Quimtus,  boimd,  pamng  on 
to  the  place  of  execution;  Titus  yotny  before, 
pleading. 

Tit.  Hear  me,  grave  fathers  I  noble  tribunes, 
stay  I 
For  pity  of  mine  age,  whose  youth  was  spent 
lu  dangerous  wars  whilst  you  securely  slept ; 
For  all  my  blood  in  Rome's  great  quarrel  shed ; 
For  all  the  frosty  nights  that  I  have  watched ; 
And  for  these  bitter  tears,  which  now  you  see 
Filling  the  aged  wrinkles  in  my  cheeks ; 
Be  pitiful  to  my  condemned  sons, 
Whose  souls  are  not  corrupted  as  'tis  thought! 
For  two-and-twenty  sons  I  never  wept, 
Because  they  died  in  honour's  lofty  bed. 
For  these,  these,  tribunes,  in  the  dust  I  write 

{^Throwing  Jumeelfon  the  ground. 

My  heart's  deep  languor,  and  my  soul's  sad  tears. 

Let  my  tears  stanch  the  earth's  dry  appetite ; 

My  sons'  sweet  blood  will  make  it  shame  andblush. 

[Exeunt  Senators,  Tribunes,  ^c,  mth  the 

prieonere. 


O  earth,  I  will  befriend  thee  more  with  rain. 
That  shall  distil  from  these  two  ancient  urns, 
Than  youthful  April  shall  with  all  his  showers  : 
In  summer's  drought,  I  '11  drop  upon  thee  still ; 
In  winter,  with  warm  tears  I  '11  melt  the  snow, 
And  keep  eternal  spring-time  on  Uiy  face. 
So  thou  refuse  to  drink  my  dear  sons'  blood. 

Enter  Lucius,  with  hiit  tword  drawn. 

O  reverend  tribunes !  gentle  aged  men ! 
Unbind  my  sons,  reverse  the  doom  of  death ; 
And  let  me  say,  that  never  wept  before, 
My  tears  are  now  prevailing  orators. 

Luc.  O  noble  father,  you  lament  in  vain ; 
The  tribunes  hear  you  not,  no  man  is  by. 
And  you  recount  your  sorrows  to  a  stone. 

Tit.  Ah,  Lucius,  for  thy  brothers  let  me  plead : — 
Grave  tribunes,  once  more  I  entreat  of  you. 

Luc,  My  gracious  lord,  no  tribune  hears  you 
speak. 

Tit,  Why,  't  is  no  matter,  man :  if  they  did  bear 
They  would  not  mark  me ;  or  if  they  did  mark. 
All  bootless  to  them,  they  'd  not  pity  me. 
Therefore  I  tell  my  sorrows  to  the  stones ; 
Who,  though  they  cannot  answer  my  distress. 
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Yet,  in  some  sort,  they  're  better  than  the  tribunes, 
For  that  they  will  not  intercept  my  tale. 
When  I  do  weep,  they  humbly  at  my  feet 
Receive  my  tears,  and  seem  to  weep  with  me ; 
And  were  they  but  attired  in  grave  weeds, 
Rome  could  afford  no  tribune  like  to  these. 
A  stone  is  soft  as  wax,  tribunes  more  hard  than 

stones : 
A  stone  is  silent,  and  offendeth  not ; 
And  tribunes  with  their  tongues  doom  men  to 

death. 
But  wherefore  stand'st  thou  with  thy  weapon 

drawn? 
Luc.  To  rescue  my  two  brothers  from  their 

death : 
For  which  attempt  the  judges  have  pronounced 
My  everlasting  doom  of  banishment. 

Tit.  O  happy  man !  they  have  befriended  thee. 
Why,  foolish  Lucius,  dost  thou  not  perceive 
That  Rome  is  but  a  wilderness  of  tigers  ? 
Tigers  must  prey ;  and  Rome  affords  no  prey 
But  me  and  mine :  how  happy  art  thou  then, 
From  these  devourers  to  be  banished ! 
But  who  comes  with  our  brother  Marcus  here  f 

Enter  Marcus  and  Lavinia. 

Mar.  Titus,  prepare  thy  noble  eyes  to  weep ; 
Or,  if  not  so,  thy  noble  heart  to  break ; 
1  bring  consuming  sorrow  to  thine  age. 

T%t.  Will  it  consume  me  ?  let  me  see  it  then. 

Afar.  This  was  thy  daughter. 

Tit,  Why,  Marcus,  so  she  is. 

Luc.  Ah  me !  this  object  kills  me ! 

Tit.  Faint-hearted  boy,  arise,  and  look  upon 
her. 
Speak,  my  Lavinia,  what  accursed  hand 
Hath  made  thee  handless  in  thy  father's  sight? 
What  fool  hath  added  water  to  the  sea : 
Or  brought  a  faggot  to  bright  burning  Troy  ? 
My  grief  was  at  the  height  before  thou  cam'st, 
And  now,  like  Nilus,  it  disdaineth  bounds. — 
Give  me  a  sword,  I  '11  chop  off  my  hands  too ; 
For  they  have  fought  for  Rome,  and  all  in  vain ; 
And  they  have  nursed  this  woe  in  feeding  life ; 
In  bootless  prayer  have  they  been  held  up. 
And  have  served  me  to  effectless  use. 
Now  all  the  service  I  require  of  them 
Is  that  the  one  will  help  to  cut  the  other. — 
T  is  well,  Lavinia,  that  thou  hast  no  hands ; 
For  hands,  to  do  Rome  service,  are  but  vain. 

Luc.  Speak,  gentle  sister,  who  hath  martyred 
thee  ? 

Mar.  O  that  delightful  engine  of  her  thoughts. 
That  blabbed  them  with  such  pleasing  eloquence, 
Is  torn  from  forth  that  pretty  hoUow  cage ; 
Where  like  a  sweet  melodious  bird  it  sung 
Sweet  varied  notes^  enchanting  every  ear ! 


Luc.  O  say  thou  for  her,  who  hath  done  this 
deed? 

Mar.  O  thus  I  found  her  straying  in  the  park. 
Seeking  to  hide  herself;  as  doth  the  deer. 
That  hath  received  some  unrecurtng  wound. 

I'it.  1 1  was  my  deer ;  and  he  that  w  ounded  her 
Hath  hurt  me  more  than  had  he  killed  me  dead : 
For  now  I  stand  as  one  upon  a  rock. 
Environed  with  a  wilderness  of  sea ; 
Who  marks  the  waxing  tide  grow  wave  by  wave, 
Expecting  ever  when  some  envious  surge 
Will  in  his  brinish  bowels  swallow  him. 
This  way  to  death  my  wretched  sons  are  gone : 
Here  stands  my  other  son,  a  banished  man ; 
And  here  my  brother,  weeping  at  my  woes : 
But  that  which  gives  my  soul  the  greatest  spurn 
Is  dear  Lavinia,  dearer  than  my  soul. — 
Had  I  but  seen  thy  picture  in  this  plight. 
It  would  have  madded  me ;  what  shall  I  do 
Now  I  behold  thy  lively  body  so  ? 
Thou  hast  no  hands  to  wipe  away  thy  tears, 
Nor  tongue  to  tell  me  who  hath  martyred  thee : 
Thy  husband  he  is  dead ;  and  for  his  death 
Thy  brothers  are^condemned,  and  dead  by  this : — 
Look,  Marcus !  ah,  son  Lucius,  look  on  her ! 
When  I  did  name  her  brothers,  then  fresh  tears 
Stood  on  her  cheeks,  as  doth  the  honey  dew 
Upon  a  gathered  lily  almost  withered. 

Mar.  Perchance  she  weeps  because  they  killed 
her  husband ; 
Perchance  because  she  knows  them  innocent. 

Tit.    If  they  did  kill  thy  husband,  then  be 
joyful, 
Because  the  law  hath  ta'en  revenge  on  them. 
No,  no,  they  would  not  do  so  foul  a  deed ; 
Witness  the  sorrow  that  their  sister  makes. — 
Gentle  Lavinia,  let  me  kiss  thy  lips ; 
Or  make  some  signs  how  I  may  do  thee  ease : 
Shall  thy  good  uncle  and  thy  brother  Luciujs, 
And  thou  and  I,  sit  round  about  some  fountain ; 
Looking  all  downwards,  to  behold  our  cheeks 
How  they  are  stained  like  meadows  yet  not  dry 
With  miiy  slime  left  on  them  by  a  flood  f 
And  in  the  fountain  shall  we  gaze  so  long, 
Till  the  fresh  taste  be  taken  from  that  clearness. 
And  made  a  brine-pit  with  our  bitter  tears  ? 
Or  shall  we  cut  away  our  hands,  like  thine? 
Or  shall  we  bite  our  tongues,  and  in  dumb  shew< 
Pass  the  remainder  of  our  hateful  days? 
What  shall  we  do?  let  us,  that  have  our  tongues. 
Plot  some  device  of  further  misery, 
To  make  us  wondered  at  in  time  to  come. 

Luc.  Sweet  father,  cease  your  tears;  for  at 
your  grief, 
See  how  my  wretched  sister  sobs  and  weeps. 

Mar.  Patience,  dear  niece. — Good  Titus,  dry 
thine  eyes. 


ACT   Ml. 


TITUS   ANDRONICUS. 


SCENE    I. 


TiL  Ah,  Marcus,  Marcus!  brother,  well  I  wot, 
Thy  napkin  cannot  drink  a  tear  of  mine. 
For  thou,  poor  man,  hast  drowned  it  with  thine 
own. 

Luc.  Ah,  my  Lavinia,  I  will  wipe  thy  cheeks. 

Tit.  Mark,  Marcus,  mark!  I  understand  her 


signs : 


Had  she  a  tong\ie  to  speak,  now  would  she  say 
That  to  her  brother  which  I  said  to  thee ; 
His  napkin,  with  his  true  tears  all  bewet, 
Can  do  no  service  on  her  sorrowful  cheeks. 

0  what  a  sympathy  of  woe  is  this ; 

As  far  from  help  as  limbo  is  from  bliss ! 

Enter  Aaron. 

Jar.  Titus  Andronicus,  my  lord  the  emperor 
Sends  thee  this  word, — that  if  thou  love  thy  sons 
Let  Marcus,  Lucius,  or  thyself,  old  Titus, 
Or  any  one  of  you,  chop  off  your  hand. 
And  send  it  to  the  king :  he  for  the  same 
Will  send  thee  hither  both  thy  sons  alive ; 
And  that  shall  be  the  ransom  for  their  fault. 

TU.  O  gracious  emperor !  O  gentle  Aaron ! 
Did  ever  raven  sing  so  like  a  lark. 
That  gives  sweet  tidings  of  the  sun*s  uprise  ? 
With  all  my  heart, 

1  'H  send  the  emperor  my  hand.— « 

Good  Aaron,  wilt  thou  help  to  chop  it  off? 

Luc.  Stay,  father;  for  that  noble  hand  of  thine, 
That  hath  thrown  down  so  many  enemies. 
Shall  not  be  sent :  my  hand  will  serve  the  turn. 
My  youth  can  better  spare  my  blood  than  you ; 
And  therefore  mine  shall  save  my  brothers'  lives. 

Mar.  Which  of  your  hands  hath  not  defended 
Rome,  f^ 

And  reared  aloft  the  bloody  battle-axe. 
Writing  destruction  on  the  enemies'  castles  ? 
0  none  of  both  but  are  of  high  desert. 
My  hand  hath  been  but  idle ;  let  it  serve 
To  ransom  my  two  nephews  from  their  death : 
Then  have  I  kept  it  to  a  worthy  end, 

Aar.  Nay,  come  agree  whose  hand  shall  go 
along. 
For  fear  they  die  before  their  pardon  come. 

Mar.  My  hand  shall  go. 

Luc.  By  heaven  it  shall  not  go. 

Ttt.  Sirs,  strive  no  more ;  such  withered  herbs 
as  these 
Are  meet  for  plucking  up,  and  therefore  mine. 

Luc.  Sweet  father,  if  I  shall  be  thought  thy  son. 
Let  me  redeem  my  brothers  both  from  death. 

Mar.  And  for  our  father's  sake  and  mother's  care^ 
Now  let  me  shew  a  brother's  love  to  thee. 

Til.  Agree  between  you ;  I  will  spare  my  hand. 

Luc.  Then  I  '11  go  fetch  an  axe. 

Mar.  But  I  will  use  the  axe. 

[^Exeunt  Lucius  and  Marcus. 


Tit.  Come  hither,  Aaron  ;  I  '11  deceive  them 
both; 
Lend  me  thy  hand  and  I  will  give  thee  mine. 

Aar.  If  that  be  called  deceit  I  will  be  honest. 
And  never  whilst  I  live  deceive  men  so. — 
But  I  '11  deceive  you  iu  another  sort, 
And  that  you  '11  say,  ere  half  an  hour  can  pass. 
[^Aside.     He  cute  off  Titus's  hand. 

Enter  Lucius  and  Marcus. 

TU.  Now,  stay  your  strife ;  what  shall  be  is 
despatched. — 
Good  Aaron,  give  his  majesty  my  hand : 
Tell  him  it  was  a  hand  that  warded  him 
From  thousand  dangers :  bid  him  bury  it ; 
More  hatli  it  merited,  that  let  it  have. 
As  for  my  sons,  say  I  account  of  them 
As  jewels  purchased  at  an  easy  price  ; 
And  yet  dear  too,  because  I  bought  mine  own. 

Aar.  I  go,  Andronicus:  and  for  thy  hand, 
Look  by  and  by  to  have  thy  sons  with  thee. — 
Their  heads,  I  mean.    Ohow  this  villany. 
Doth  fat  me  with  the  very  thought  of  it ! 
Let  fools  do  good,  and  fair  men  call  it  grace, 
Aaron  will  have  his  soul  black  like  his  face. 

[^Aeide,     Exit. 

Tit.  O  here  I  Hfb  this  one  hand  up  to  heaven. 
And  bow  this  feeble  ruin  to  the  earth. 
If  any  power  pities  wretched  tears. 
To  that  I  call.— What,  wilt  thou  kneel  with  me? 

[2b  Lavinia. 
Do  tlien,  dear  heart ;  for  Heaven  shall  hear  our 

prayers ; 
Or  with  our  sighs  we  '11  breathe  the  welkin  dim. 
And  stain  the  sun  with  fog,  as  sometime  clouds, 
When  they  do  hug  him  in  their  melting  bosoms. 

Mar,  O  brother,  speak  with  possibilities. 
And  do  not  break  into  these  deep  extremes. 

TU.  Is  not  my  sorrow  deep,  having  no  bottom? 
Then  be  my  passions  bottomless  with  them. 

Mar,  But  yet  let  reason  govern  thy  lament. 

Tit.  If  there  were  reason  for  these  miseries. 
Then  into  limits  could  I  bind  my  woes : 
When  heaven  doth  weep,  doth  not  the  earth 

o'erflow  ? 
If  the  winds  rage,  doth  not  the  sea  wax  mad, 
Threat  'ning  the  welkin  with  his  big-swoln  face  ? 
And  wilt  thou  have  a  reason  for  this  coil  ? 
I  am  the  sea ;  hark,  how  her  sighs  do  blow  I 
She  is  the  weeping  welkin,  I  the  earth : 
Then  must  my  sea  be  mov^d  with  her  sighs ; 
Then  must  my  earth  with  her  continual  tears 
Become  a  deluge,  overflowed  and  drowned : 
For  why  7  my  bowels  cannot  hide  her  woes, 
But  like  a  drunkard  must  I  vomit  them. 
Then  give  me  leave ;  for  losers  will  have  leave 
To  ease  their  stomachs  with  their  bitter  tongues. 


ACT    III. 


TITUS   ANDRONICUS. 


SCKKE  IL 


Enter  a  Messenger  with  two  headt  and  a  hand. 

Mess.  Worthy  Andronicus,  ill  art  thou  repaid 
For  that  good  hand  thou  sent'st  the  emperor. 
Here  are  the  heads  of  thy  two  noble  sons ; 
And  here  's  thy  hand,  in  scorn  to  thee  sent  back  ; 
Thy  griefs  their  sports,  thy  resolution  mocked : 
Tliat  woe  is  me  to  think  upon  thy  woes, 
More  than  remembrance  of  my  father's  death. 

lExit. 

Mar,  Now  let  hot  JEtna,  cool  in  Sicily, 

And  be  my  heart  an  ever-burning  bell ! 
These  miseries  are  more  than  may  be  borne  I 
To  weep  with  them  that  weep  doth  ease  some  deal, 
But  sorrow  flouted  at  is  double  death. 

Lue,  Ah,  that  this  sight  should  make  so  deep 
a  wound. 
And  yet  detested  life  not  shrink  thereat  I 
That  ever  death  should  let  life  bear  his  name, 
Where  life  hatb  no  more  interest  but  to  breathe ! 

[Lavinia  kisses  him. 

Mar,  Alas,  poor  heart,  that  kiss  is  comfortless* 
As  frozen  water  to  a  starved  snake. 

Tit,  When  will  this  fearful  slumber  have  an 
end? 

Afar,  Now  farewell  flattery.  Die,  Andronicus ; 
Thou  dost  not  slumber :  see  thy  two  sons'  heads ; 
Thy  warlike  hand ;  thy  mangled  daughter  here ; 
Tliy  other  banished  son,  with  this  dear  sight 
Struck  pale  and  bloodless ;  and  thy  brother,  I, 
Even  like  a  stony  image,  cold  and  numb. 
Ah !  now  no  more  will  I  control  thy  griefs. 
Rent  ofl*  thy  silver  hair,  thy  other  hand 
Gnawing  widi  thy  teeth ;  and  be  this  dismal  sight 
The  closing  up  of  our  most  wretched  eyes ! 
Now  is  a  time  to  storm ;  why  art  thou  still  ? 

ru.  Ha,  ha,  ha  f 

Mar.  Why  dost  thoa  laugh  t  it  fito  not  with 
this  hour. 

Tit,  Why,  I  have  not  another  tear  to  shed. 
Besides,  this  sorrow  is  an  enemy, 
And  would  usurp  upon  my  watery  eyes, 
And  make  them  blind  with  tributary  tears ; 
Then  which  way  shall  I  find  revenge's  cave  ? 
For  these  two  heads  do  seem  to  speak  to  me ; 
And  threat  me,  I  shall  never  come  to  bliss, 
Till  all  these  mischiefs  be  returned  again, 
Even  in  their  throats  that  have  committed  them. 
Come,  let  me  see  what  task  I  have  to  do.— 
You  heavy  people,  circle  me  about ; 
That  I  may  turn  me  to  each  one  of  you. 
And  swear  unto  my  soul  to  right  your  wrongs. 
The  vow  is  made.---Come,  brother,  take  a  head ; 
And  in  this  hand  the  other  will  I  bear. 
Lavinia,  thou  shalt  be  employed  in  these  things ; 
Bear  thou  my  hand,  sweet  wench,  between  thy 

teeth. 
As  for  thee,  boy,  go,  get  thee  firom  my  sight  j 


Thou  art  an  exile,  and  thou  must  not  stay. 
Hie  to  the  Goths,  and  raise  an  army  there ; 
And,  if  you  love  me,  as  I  think  you  do,  • 
Let 's  kiss  and  part,  for  we'  have  much  to  do. 

[^Exeunt  Titus,  Marcus,  amd  Lavima. 
Lue,  Farewell,  Andronicus,  my  noble  father: 
The  woful'st  man  that  ever  lived  in  Rome ! 
Farewell,  proud  Rome !  till  Lucius  come  again, 
He  leaves  his  pledges  dearer  than  his  life. 
Farewell,  Lavinia,  my  noble  sister ; 
O,  'would  thou  wert  as  tliou  'tofore  hast  been ! 
But  now  nor  Lucius  nor  Lavinia  lives, 
But  in  oblivion  and  hateful  griefs. 
If  Lucius  live,  he  will  requite  your  wrongs ; 
And  make  proud  Satuminus  and  hts  empress 
Beg  at  the  gates,  like  Tarquin  and  his  queen. 
Now  will  I  to  the  Goths  and  raise  a  power, 
To  be  revenged  on  Rome  and  Saturnine.  {^ExiL 


Scene    ll,^A  Room  in  Titus's   Honue.    A 
,  Banquet  set  out. 

Enter  Titus,    Marcus,   Lavimia,  mud  Young 

Lucius,  a  Boy. 

Tit,  So,  so  ;  now  sit :  and  look  you  eat  no  more 
Than  will  preserve  just  so  much  strength  in  us 
As  will  revenge  these  bitter  woes  of  ours. 
Marcus,  unknit  that  sorrow-wreathen  knot ; 
Thy  niece  and  I,  poor  creatures,  want  our  hands, 
And  cannot  passionate  our  ten-fold  grief 
With  folded  arms.    This  poor  right  hand  of  mine 
Is  left  to  tjrrannize  upon  my  breast ; 
And  when  my  heart,  all  mad  with  misery, 
Beats  in  this  hollow  prison  of  my  flesh, 
Then  thus  I  thump  it  down. — 
Thou  map  of  woe,  that  thus  dost  talk  in  signs ! 

[To  Lavinia. 
When  thy  poor  heart  beats  with  outrageous 

beating, 
Thou  canst  not  strike  it  thus  to  make  it  still. 
Wound  it  with  sighing,  girl,  kill  it  with  groans ; 
Or  get  some  little  knife  between  thy  teeth, 
And  just  against  thy  heart  make  thou  a  hole ; 
That  all  the  tears  that  thy  poor  eyes  let  ^ 
May  run  into  that  sink,  and,  soaking  in. 
Drown  the  lamenting  fool  in  sea-salt  tears. 

Mar.  Fie,  brother,  fie!  teach  her  not  thus  to  lay 
ftuch  violent  hands  upon  her  tender  life. 

Tit.  How  now!   has  sorrow  made  thee  dote 
already  ? 
Why,  Marcus,  no  man  should  be  nad  but  I. 
What  violent  hands  can  she  lay  on  her  life? 
Ah,  wherefore  dost  thou  urge  the  name  of  hands ; 
To  bid  ^neas  tell  the  tale  twice  o'er. 
How  Troy  waa  burnt,  and  he  made  miserable? 


ACT    IV. 


TITUS  ANDRONICUS. 


SCENB  r. 


0  handle  not  the  theme,  to  talk  of  hands ; 
Lest  we  remember  still  that  we  have  none. 
Fie,  fie,  how  franticly  I  square  my  talk ! 
As  if  we  should  forget  we  had  no  hands, 

If  Marcus  did  not  name  the  word  of  hands ! — 
Come,  let 's  fall  to ;  and  gentle  girl  eat  this. 
Here  is  no  drink !  Hark,  Marcus,  what  she  says ; 

1  can  interpret  all  her  martyred  signs. 

She  sa3's  she  drinks  no  other  drink  but  tears. 
Brewed  with   her  sorrows,  meshed  upon  her 

cheeks. 
Speechless  complainer,  I  will  learn  thy  thought ; 
In  thy  dumb  action  will  I  be  as  perfect, 
As  begging  hermits  in  their  holy  prayers. 
Thou  shalt  not  sigh,  nor  hold  thy  stumps  to  heaven, 
Nor  wink,  nor  nod,  nor  kneel,  nor  make  a  sign. 
But  I  of  these  will  wrest  an  alphabet. 
And,  by  still  practice,  learn  to  know  thy  meaning. 

Boy,  Good  grandsire,  leave  these  bitter  deep 
laments : 
Make  my  aunt  merry  with  some  pleasing  tale. 

Mar,  Alas,  the  tender  boy,  in  passion  moved, 
Doth  weep  to  see  his  grandsire's  heaviness. 

Tit,  Peace,  tender  sapling ;  thou  art  made  of 
tears, 
And  tears  will  quickly  melt  thy  life  away.— 

[Marcus  strikes  the  dish  with  a  knife. 
What  dost  thou  strike  at,  Marcus,  with  thy  knife  ? 

Mar,  At  that  that  I  have  killed,  my  lord ;  a  fly. 

Ht,  Out  on  thee,  murderer !  thou  kill'st  my 
heart ; 
Mine  eyes  are  cloyed  with  view  of  tyranny. 
A  deed  of  death,  done  on  the  innocent, 


Becomes  not  Titus'  brother.     Get  thee  gone ; 
I  see  thou  art  not  for  my  company. 

Mar.  Alas  my  lord,  I  have  but  killed  a  fly. 

Tit,  But  how  if  that  fly  had  a  father  and 
mother? 
How  would  he  hang  his  slender  gilded  wings, 
And  buz  lamenting  doings  in  the  air  ? 
Poor  harmless  fly  I 

That  with  his  pretty  buzzing  melody 
Came  here  to  make  us  merry,  and  thou  hast 
killed  him. 

Mar.  Pardon  me,  sir ;  't  was  a  black  ill-fa- 
voured fly. 
Like  to  the  empress'  Moor;  therefore  I  killed  him, 

Ttt,  O,  O,  O I 
Then  pardon  me  for  reprehending  thee. 
For  thou  hast  done  a  charitable  deed. 
Give  me  thy  knife,  I  will  insult  on  him ; 
Flattering  myself  as  if  it  were  the  Moor 
Come  hither  purposely  to  poison  me. — 
There 's  for  thyself,  and  that 's  for  Tamora. 
Ah,  sirrah! 

Yet  I  do  think  we  are  not  brought  so  low. 
But  that,  between  us,  we  can  kill  a  fly 
That  comes  in  likeness  like  a  coal-black  Moor. 

Mar,  Alas,  poor  man !  grief  hath  so  wrought 
on  him. 
He  takes  false  shadows  for  tme  substances. 

Tit.  Come,  take  away. — Lavinia,  go  with  me : 
I  'II  to  thy  closet,  and  go  read  with  thee 
Sad  stories,  chanced  in  the  times  of  old. — 
Come,  boy,  and  go  with  me ;  thy  sight  is  young, 
I  And  thou  shalt  read  when  mine  begins  to  dazzle. 

,  ^Exeunt, 


^tt  SIT. 


Scene  I. — Rome.     Before  Titus's  house. 

Enter  Titus  and  Marcus.     Then  enter  young 
Lucius,  Lavinia  running  after  him. 

Boy,  Help,  grandsire,  help  !  my  aunt  Lavinia 
Follows  me  everywhere,  I  know  ndt  why. — 
Good  uncle  Marcus,  see  how  swift  she  comes  I 
Alas,  sweet  aunt  I  know  not  what  you  mean. 


Mar,  Stand  by  me,  Lucius ;  do  not  fear  thine 

aunt. 
I^t.  She  loves  thee,  boy,  too  well  to  do  thee 

harm. 
Boy.  Ay,  when  my  fa&er  was  in  Rome  she 

did. 
Mar,  What  means  my  niece  Lavinia  by  these 

signs  f 


ACT    IV. 


TITUS   ANDRONICUS. 


SCEHE  I. 


Tit.  Fear  her  not,  Lucius  :  somewhat  doth  she 
mean. 
See  Lucius,  see,  how  much  she  makes  of  thee : 
Some  whither  would  she  have  thee  go  with  her. 
Ay,  hoy,  Cornelia  never  with  more  care 
Read  to  her  sons,  than  she  hath  read  to  thee, 
Sweet  poetry  and  TuUy's  Orator. 
Canst  thou  not  guess  wherefore  she  plies  thee 
thus  ? 

Boy,  My  lord,  I  know  not,  I,  nor  can  I  guess, 
Unless  some  fit  or  frenzy  do  possess  her. 
For  I  have  heard  my  grandsire  say  full  oft, 
Extremity  of  griefs  would  make  men  mad  ; 
And  I  have  read  that  Hecuba  of  Troy 
Ran  mad  through  sorrow.    That  made  me  to  fear ; 
Although,  my  lord,  I  know  my  noble  aunt 
Loves  me  as  dear  as  e'er  my  mother  did, 
And  would  not,  but  in  fury,  fright  my  youth  : 
Which  made  me  down  to  throw  my  books,  and  fly, 
Causeless,  perhaps. — But  pardon  me,  sweet  aunt : 
And,  madam,  if  my  uncle  Marcus  go, 
I  will  most  willingly  attend  your  ladyship. 

Mar.  Lucius,  I  will. 

[hKviiiiA  turns  over  tkebooktwhichlivcivs 
has  let  fall. 

Tit.  How  now,  Lavinia  ? — Marcus  what  means 
this  ? 
Some  book  there  is  that  she  desires  to  see. 
Which  is  it,  girl,  of  these  ?    Open  them,  boy, 
But  thou  art  deeper  read,  and  better  skilled ; 
Come  and  take  choice  of  all  my  library, 
And  so  beguile  thy  sorrow  till  the  heavens 
Reveal  the  damned  contriver  of  this  deed. 
Why  lifts  she  up  her  arms  in  sequence  thus? 

Mar.  I  think  she  means  that  there  was  more 
than  one 
Confederate  in  the  fact.     Ay,  more,  there  was : 
Or  else  to  heaven  she  heaves  them  for  revenge. 

Tit.  Lucius,  what  book  is  that  she  tosseth  so  ? 

Boy.  Grandsire,  't  is  Ovid's  Metamorphosis ; 
My  mother  gave  *t  me. 

Mar.  For  love  of  her  that 's  gone. 
Perhaps  she  culled  it  from  among  the  rest. 

Tit.  Soft !  see  how  busily  she  turns  the  leaves ! 
Help  her. 

What  would  she  find? — Lavinia,  shall  I  read? 
This  is  the  tragic  tale  of  Philomel, 
And  treats  of  Tereus'  treason  and  his  rape  ; 
And  rape,  I  fear,  was  root  of  thine  annoy. 

Mar.  See,  brother,  see !  note  bow  she  quotes 
the  leaves. 

Tit.  Lavinia,  wert  thou  thus  surprised,  sweet 

girl, 
Ravished  and  wronged  as  Philomela  was. 

Forced  in  the  ruthless,  vast,  and  gloomy  woods  ? 

See,  ^ee ! 

Ay  such  a  place  there  is,  where  we  did  hunt. 


(O  had  we  never,  never  hunted  there !) 
Patterned  by  that  the  poet  here  describes, 
By  nature  made  for  murders  and  for  rapes. 

Mar.  O  why  should  nature  build  so  foul  a  den, 
Unless  the  gods  delight  in  tragedies! 

Tit,  Give  signs,  sweet  girl,  for  here  are  none 
but  friends, 
What  Roman  lord  it  was  durst  do  the  deed : 
Or  slunk  not  Saturnine,  as  Tarquin  erst. 
That  left  the  camp  to  sin  in  Lucrece'  bed? 
Mar,  Sit  down,  sweet  niece  ;  brother,  sit  down 
by  me. 
Apollo,  Pallas,  Jove,  or  Mercury, 
Inspire  me,  that  I  may  this  treason  find! — 
My  lord,  look  here. — Look  here,  Lavinia: 
This  sandy  plot  is  plain ;  guide,  if  thou  csnst, 
Tiiis  afler  me,  when  I  have  writ  my  name 
Without  the  help  of  any  hand  at  all. 

[/fe  writes  his  name  with  his  staffs  and 
guides  it  tcith  his  feet  and  moulk. 
Cursed  be  that  heart,  that  forced  us  to  this  shift  !— 
Write  thou,  good  niece;  and  here  display,  at  last, 
What  God  will  have  discovered  for  revenge : 
Heaven  guide  thy  pen  to  print  our  sorrows  plain, 
That  we  may  know  the  traitors,  and  the  truth ! 
[She  takes  the  staff  in  her  mouth,  andgtada 
it  with  her  stumps,  and  writes. 
Tit.  O  do  you  read,  my  lord,  what  she  hath 
writ? 
**  Stuprum — Chiron — Demetrius." 

Mar.  What,  what!  the  lustful  sons  of  Tamors 
Performers  of  this  heinous  bloody  deed  ? 

Tit.  Magne  Dominator  poll. 
Tarn  lentus  audis  scelera  ?  tarn  lenttu  vid^s  f 
Mar.  O  calm  thee ;  gentle  lord !  altliough  I 
know 
There  is  enough  written  upon  this  earth 
To  stir  a  mutiny  in  the  mildest  thoughts, 
And  arm  the  minds  of  infants  to  exclaims. 
My  lord,  kneel  down  with  me ;  Lavinia,  kneel ; 
And  kneel,  sweet  boy,  the  Roman  Hector's  hope; 
And  swear  with  me  (as  with  the  woful  feere, 
And  father  of  that  chaste  dishonoured  dame, 
Lord  Junius  Brutus  sware  for  Lucrece'  rape) 
That  we  will  prosecute,  by  good  advice. 
Mortal  revenge  upon  these  traitorous  Goths, 
And  see  their  blood,  or  die  with  this  reproach. 

Tit.  'T  is  sure  enough,  an  you  knew  how, 
But  if  you  hurt  these  bear-whelps,  then  beware: 
The  dam  will  wake ;  and,  if  she  wind  you  once, 
She  's  with  the  lion  deeply  still  in  league. 
And  lulls  him  whilst  she  playeth  on  her  back, 
And,  when  be  sleeps,  will  she  do  what  she  list 
You  're  a  young  huntsman,  Marcus ;  let  it  alone; 
And,  come,  I  will  go  get  a  leaf  of  braas. 
And,  with  a  gad  of  steel,  will  write  these  words, 
And  lay  it  by  :  the  angry  northern  wind 
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Will  blow  these  sands,  like  Sybirs  leaves,  abroad, 
And  where  *s  your  lesson  then  ?    Boy,  what  say 
you? 

Boy.  I  say,  my  lord,  that  if  I  were  a  man, 
Their  mother's  bed-chamber  should  not  be  safe 
For  these  bad-bondmen  to  the  yoke  of  Rome. 

Mar,  Ay  that 's  my  boy !  thy  father  hath  full  oft 
For  this  ungrateful  country  done  the  like. 

Boy.  And,  uucle,  so  will  I,  an  if  1  live. 

Tit.  Come,  go  with  me  into  mine  armoury  ; 
Lucius,  I  '11  fit  thee ;  and  withal  my  boy 
Shall  carry  from  me  to  the  empress'  sons 
Presents  that  I  intend  to  send  them  both : 
Come,  come ;  thou  'It  do  thy  message,  wilt  thou 
not? 

Boy.  Ay,  with  my  dagger  in  their  bosoms, 
graiidsire. 

TU.  No,  boy,  not  so ;  I  '11  teach  thee  another 
course. 
Lavinia,  come. — Marcus,  look  to  my  house  ; 
Lucius  and  I  '11  go  brave  it  at  tlie  court ; 
Ay,  marry,  will  we,  sir ;  and  we  '11  be  waited  on. 
[^Exeunt  Titus,  Lavinia,  und  Boy. 

Mar.  O  heavens,  can  you  hear  a  good  man 
groan, 
And  not  relent,  or  not  compassion  him  ? 
Marcus,  attend  him  in  his  ecstasy ; 
That  hath  more  scars  of  sorrow  in  his  heart. 
Than  foemen's  marks  upon  his  battered  shield  : 
But  yet  so  just,  that  he  will  not  revenge. 
Revenge  the  heavens  for  old  Andronicus !  [^Exit. 


Scene  H. — The  tame.     A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Aaron,  Chiron,  and  Demetrius,  at  one 
door;  at  another  door.  Young  Lucius,  and  an 
Attendant  with  a  bundle  of  weapofie^  and  verses 
writ  upon  them. 

Chi.  Demetrius,  here  's  the  son  of  Lucius ; 
He  hath  some  message  to  deliver  to  us. 
Aar.  Ay,  some  mad  message  from  his  mad 

grandfather. 
Boy.  My  lords,  with  all  the  humbleness  I  may, 
I  greet  your  honours  from  Andronicus. — 
And  pray  the  Roman  gods  confound  you  both ! 

[^  Aside. 
Dem.  Gramercy,  lovely  Lucius.     What 's  the 

news? 
Boy.  That  you  are  both  deciphered,  that 's  the 
news. 
For  villains  marked  with  rape.  [^Aside.^  May  it 

please  you. 
My  grandsire,  well  advised,  hath  sent  by  me 
The  goodliest  weapons  of  his  armoury, 
To  gratify  your  honourable  youth, 


The  hope  of  Rome,  for  so  he  bade  me  say. 
And  so  I  do,  and  with  his  gifts  present 
Your  lordships,  that,  whenever  you  have  need, 
You  may  be  arm^d  and  appointed  well : 
And  so  I  leave  you  both  [Aside^  like  bloody 
villains.     [  Exeunt  Boy  and  Attendant. 

Dem.  What 's  here  t  a  scroll  and  written  round 
about  ? 
Let 's  see : 

Integer  vitee^  scelerisque  purus, 
Non  eget  Mauri  jacalis,  nee  arcu. 

Chi.  O,  't  is  a  verse  in  Horace ;  I  know  it  well : 
I  read  it  in  the  grammar  long  ago. 

Aar.   Ay,  just!    a  verse  in  Horace;   right, 
you  have  it. — 
Now,  what  a  thing  it  is  to  be  an  ass ! 
Here  's  no  sound  jest ;  the  old  man  hath  found 

their  guilt ; 
And  sends  the  weapons  wrapped  about  with  lines. 
That  wound,  beyond  their  feeling,  to  the  quick. 
But  were  our  witty  empress  well  a-foot, 
She  would  applaud  Andronicus'  conceit. 
But  let  her  rest  in  her  unrest  awhile. —    [Aside. 
And  now,  young  lords,  was 't  not  a  happy  star 
Led  us  to  Rome,  strangers,  and,  more  than  so, 
Captives,  to  be  advanced  to  this  height  ? 
It  did  me  good,  before  the  palace  gate, 
To  brave  the  tribune  in  his  brother's  hearing. 

Dem.  But  me  more  good,  to  see  so  great  a  lord 
Basely  insinuate,  and  send  us  gifts. 

Aar.  Had  he  not  reason.  Lord  Demetrius? 
Did  you  not  use  his  daughter  very  friendly  ? 

Dem.    I  would  we  had  a  thousand  Roman 
dames 
At  such  a  bay,  by  turn  to  serve  our  lust. 

Chi.  A  charitable  wish,  and  full  of  love. 

Aar.  Here  lacks  but  your  mother  for  to  say 
amen. 

Chi.  And  that  would  she  for  twenty  thousand 
more. 

Dem.  Come,  let  us  go ;  and  pray  to  all  the  gods 
For  our  beloved  mother  in  her  pains. 

Aar.  Pray  to  the  devils ;  the  gods  have  given 
us  o'er.  [Aside.     Flourish. 

Dem.  Why  do  the  emperor's  trumpets  flourish 
thus? 

Chi.  Belike,  for  joy  the  emperor  hath  a  son. 

Dem.  Soft ;  who  comes  here  ? 

Enter  a  Nurse,  with  a  black-a-moor  child  in  her 

arms, 

Nur.  Good  morrow,  lords : 

O  tell  me,  did  you  see  Aaron  the  Moor? 

Aar.  Well,  more  or  less,  or  ne'er  a  whit  at  all, 
Here  Aaron  is ;  and  what  with  Aaron  now  ? 

Nur.  O  gentle  Aaron,  we  are  all  undone! 
Now  help,  or  woe  betide  thee  evermore ! 
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Aar.  Why,  what  a  caterwauling  dost  thou  keep ! 
What  dost  thou  wrap  and  fumble  in  thine  arms  ? 
Nur.  O  that  which  I  would  hide  from  heaven's 
eye, 
Our  empress'  shame  and   stately  Rome's  dis- 
grace.— 
She  is  delivered,  lords,  she  b  delivered. 
Aar,  To  whom? 

Nur.  I  mean  she  's  brought  to  bed. 
Aar,  Well,  God  give  her  good  rest ! 
What  hath  he  sent  her  ? 
Nur^  A  devil. 
Aar,    Why,  then  she  's  tlie  devil's  dam ;  a 

joyful  issue. 
Nur,  A  joyless,  dismal,  black,  and  sorrowful 
issue. 
Here  is  the  babe,  as  loathsome  as  a  toad 
Amongst  the  fairest  breeders  of  our  clime. 
The  empress  sends  it  thee,  thy  stamp,  thy  seal, 
And  bids  thee  christen  it  with  thy  dagger's  point. 
Aar,  Out,  out,  you  whore !  is  black  so  base  a 
hue? — 
Sweet  blowse,  you  are  a  beauteous  blossom,  sure. 
Dem.  Villain,  what  hast  thou  done  I 
Aar,  Done !  that  which  thou  canst  not  undo. 
Chi,  Thou  hast  undone  our  mother. 
Aar,  Villain,  I  have  done  thy  mother. 
Dem,  And  therem,  hellish  dog,  thou  hast  un- 
done. 
Woe  to  her  chance,  and  damned  her  loathed 

choice ! 
Accursed  the  offspring  of  so  foul  a  fiend ! 
Chi,  It  shall  not  live. 
Aar,  It  shall  not  die. 

Nur,  Aaron,  it  must :  the  mother  wills  it  so. 
Aar,  What,  must  it,  nurse  ?  then  let  no  man, 
but  I, 
Do  execution  on  my  flesh  and  blood. 
Dem.  I  '11  broach  the  tadpole  on  my  rapier's 
point. 
Nurse,  give  it  me ;  my  sword  shall  soon  despatch 
it. 
Aar,    Sooner  this  sword  shall  plough    thy 
bowels  up. 
{Take*  the  child  from  the  Nurse,  and  draws. 
Stay,  murderous  villains !  will  you  kill  your  bro- 
ther? 
Now  by  the  burning  tapers  of  the  sky, 
That  shone  so  brightly  when  this  boy  was  got, 
He  dies  upon  my  scymitar's  sharp  point. 
That  touches  this  my  first-born  son  and  heir ! 
I  tell  you,  younglings,  not  Enceladus, 
With  all  his  threat'ning  band  of  Typhon's  brood, 
Nor  great  Alcides,  nor  the  god  of  war. 
Shall  seize  this  prey  out  of  his  father's  hands. 
What,  what,  ye  sanguine  shallow-hearted  boys  I 
Ye  white-limed  walls !  ye  alehouse  painted  signs ! 


Coal-black  is  better  than  another  hue. 
In  that  it  scorns  to  bear  another  hue : 
For  all  the  water  in  the  ocean 
Can  never  turn  a  swan's  black  legs  to  white, 
Although  she  lave  them  hourly  in  the  flood* 
Tell  the  empress  from  me,  I  am  of  age 
To  keep  mine  own ;  excuse  it  how  she  can. 
Dem,  Wilt  tliou  betray  thy  noble  mistress  thus ! 
Aar,  My  mistress  is  my  mistress,  this  myself; 
The  vigour,  and  the  picture  of  my  youth : 
This,  before  all  the  world  do  I  prefer; 
This,  maugre  all  the  world,  will  I  keep  safe, 
Or  some  of  you  shall  smoke  for  it  in  Rome. 
Dem,  By  this  our  mother  is  for  ever  shamed. 
Chi.  Rome  will  despise  her  for  this  foul  escape. 
Nur,  The  emperor,  in  his  rage,  will  doom  her 

death. 
Chi.  I  blush  to  think  upon  this  ignominy. 
Aar.  Why,  there  's  the  privilege  your  beautj 
bears. 
Fie,   treacherous  hue!    that  will  betray  with 

blushing 
The  close  enacts  and  counsels  of  the  heart! 
Here  's  a  young  lad  framed  of  another  leer. 
Look,  how  the  black  slave  smiles  upon  the  father; 
As  who  should  say,  **  Old  lad,  I  am  thine  own." 
He  is  your  brother,  lords ;  sensibly  fed 
Of  that  self-blood  that  first  gave  life  to  you ; 
And,  from  that  womb,  where  you  imprisoned 

were. 
He  is  enfranshis^d  and  come  to  light : 
Nay,  he 's  your  brother  by  the  surer  side, 
Although  my  seal  be  stamped  in  his  face. 
Nur,  Aaron,  what  shall  I  say  unto  the  empress? 
Dem.  Advise  thee,  Aaron,  what  is  to  be  done, 
And  we  will  all  subscribe  to  thy  advice ; 
Save  thou  the  child,  so  we  may  all  be  safe. 

Aar,  Then  sit  we  down,  and  let  us  all  consult 
My  son  and  I  will  have  the  wind  of  you : 
Keep  there.    Now  talk  at  pleasure  of  your  safety. 

[  They  sit  tm  the  grmmd, 
Dem,  How  many  women  saw  this  child  of  hul 
Aar.  Why  so,  brave  lords.     When  we  all  join 
in  league, 
I  am  a  lamb ;  but  if  you  brave  the  Moor, 
The  chafed  boar,  the  mountain  lioness. 
The  ocean  swells  not  so  as  Aaron  storms. — 
But,  say  again,  how  many  saw  the  child  ? 
Nur.  Cornelia  the  midwife,  and  myself 
And  no  one  else  but  the  delivered  empress. 

Aar.  The  empress,  the  midwife,  and  yourself: 
Two  may  keep  counsel,  when  the  third's  away: 
Go  to  the  empress ;  tell  her  this  I  said : — 

[Stabbing  her, 
Weke,  weke ! — so  cries  a  pig  prepared  to  the  epit. 
Dem,  What  mean'st  thou,  Aaron  t  Wherefore 
didst  thou  this  7 
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Aar,  O  lord,  sir,  't  is  a  deed  of  policy. 
Shall  she  live  to  betray  this  guilt  of  ours : 
A  long-tongued  babbling  gossip  ?  no,  lords,  no. 
And  now  be  it  known  to  you  my  full  intent. 
Not  far  one  Muliteus  lives,  my  countryman. 
His  wife  but  yesternight  was  brought  to  bed ; 
His  child  is  like  to  her,  fair  as  you  are : 
Go  pack  with  him,  and  give  the  mother  gold. 
And  tell  them  both  the  circumstance  of  all ; 
And  how  by  this  their  child  shall  be  advanced. 
And  be  received  for  the  emperor's  heir. 
And  substituted  in  the  place  of  mine. 
To  calm  this  tempest  whirling  in  the  court; 
And  let  the  emperor  dandle  him  for  his  own. 
Hark  ye,  lords !  ye  see  that  I  have  given  her 

physic,  IPointing  to  the  Nurse. 

And  you  must  needs  bestow  her  funeral ; 
The  fields  are  near,  and  you  are  gallant  grooms : 
This  done,  see  that  you  take  no  longer  days, 
But  send  the  midwife  presently  to  me. 
The  midwife  and  the  nurse  well  made  away. 
Then  let  the  ladies  tattle  what  they  please. 

Chi.  Aaron,  I  see  thou  wilt  not  trust  the  air 
With  secrets. 

Dem,  For  this  care  of  Tamora, 

Herself  and  hers  are  highly  bound  to  thee. 

[^Exeunt  Demetrius  and  Chiron  bearing 

off  the  Nurse. 
jiar.  Now  to  the  Goths,  as  swift  as  swallow 

flies; 
There  to  dispose  this  treasure  in  mine  arms, 
And  secretly  to  greet  the  empress'  friends.-— 
Come  on,  you  thick-lipped  slave,  I  '11  bear  you 

hence ; 
For  it  is  you  that  puts  us  to  our  shifts. 
I  '11  make  you  feed  on  berries  and  on  roots. 
And  feed  on  curds  and  whey,  and  suck'the  goat, 
And  cabin  in  a  cave ;  and  bring  you  up 
To  be  a  warrior,  and  command  a  camp.     [^Exit. 


Scene  III. — The  same,    A  public  Place* 

Enter  Titus,  bearing  arrowsy  with  letters  at  the 
ends  of  them;  with  him  Marcus,  Young  Lucius, 
and  other  Gentlemen,  with  bows. 

TU»  Come,  Marcus,  come : — kinsmen,  this  is 

the  way.— 
Sir  boy,  now  let  me  see  your  archery ; 
Look  ye  draw  home  enough,  and  'tis  there 

straight : 
Terras  Astroia  reliqmt. 
Be  you  remembered,  Marcus,  she 's  gone,  she  's 

fled. 
Sirs,  take  you  to  your  tools.    You,  cousins,  shall 
Go  sound  the  ocean,  and  cast  your  nets : 


Happily  you  may  find  her  in  the  sea ; 
Yet  there 's  as  little  justice  as  at  land. 
No ;  Publius  and  Sempronius,  you  must  do  it ; 
'T  is  you  must  dig  with  mattock  and  with  spade. 
And  pierce  the  inmost  centre  of  the  earth ; 
Then,  when  you  come  to  Pluto's  region, 
I  pray  you  deliver  him  this  petition ; 
Tell  him  it  is  for  justice,  and  for  aid ; 
And  that  it  comes  from  old  Andronicus, 
Shaken  with  sorrows  in  ungrateful  Rome.— 
Ah,  Rome ! — Well,  well ;  I  made  thee  miserable. 
What  time  I  threw  the  people's  suffirages 
On  him  that  thus  doth  tyrannise  o'er  me. — 
Go,  get  you  gone ;  and  pray  be  careful  all. 
And  leave  you  not  a  man  of  war  unsearched ; 
This  wicked  emperor  may  have  shipped  her  hence. 
And,  kinsmen,  then  we  may  go  pipe  for  justice. 

Mar,  O,  Publius,  is  not  this  a  heavy  case. 
To  see  thy  noble  imcle  thus  distract? 

Pvh,  Therefore,  my  lord,  it  highly  us  concerns, 
By  day  and  night  to  attend  him  carefully ; 
And  feed  his  humour  kindly  as  we  may, 
Till  time  beget  some  careful  remedy. 

Mar.  Kinsmen,  his  sorrows  are  past  remedy. 
Join  with  the  Goths ;  and  with  revengeful  war 
Take  wreak  on  Rome  for  this  ingratitude. 
And  vengeance  on  the  traitor  Saturnine. 

Tit,  Publius,  how  now  ?  how  now  my  masters  ? 
What,  have  you  met  with  her  ? 

Pub.  No,  my  good  lord ;  but  Pluto  sends  you 
word. 
If  you  will  have  revenge  from  hell  you  shall. 
Marry,  for  justice,  she  is  so  employed. 
He  thinks  with  Jove  in  heaven,  or  somewhere 

else. 
So  that  perforce  you  must  needs  stay  a  time. 

Tit.  He  doth  me  wrong  to  feed  me  with  delays. 
I  '11  dive  into  the  burning  lake  below. 
And  pull  her  out  of  Acheron  by  the  heels. — 
Marcus,  we  are  but  shrubs,  no  cedars  we ; 
No  big-boned  men,  framed  of  the  Cyclops'  size : 
But  metal,  Marcus,  steel  to  the  very  back ; 
Yet  wrung  with  wrongs  more  than  our  backs 

can  bear : 
And,  sith  there  is  no  justice  in  earth  nor  hell, 
We  will  solicit  heaven ;  and  move  the  gods 
To  send  down  justice  for  to  wreak  our  wrongs. 
Come,  to  this  gear*     You  are  an  archer,  Marcus. 

\_He  gives  them  the  arrows. 
AdJovemf  that 's  for  you : — here,  adApoUinem: — 
Ad  Mortem,  that 's  for  myself: — 
Here,  boy,  to  Pallas : — ^here,  to  Mercury : 
To  Saturn,  Caius,  not  to  Saturnine ; 
You  were  as  good  to  shoot  against  the  wind. — 
To  it,  boy.    Marcus,  loose  when  1  bid : 
O'  my  word,  I  have  written  to  efiect : 
There's  not  a  god  left  unsolicited. 
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Mar,  KinsmeD,  shoot  all  your  sliafts  iuto  tbe 
court : 
We  will  afflict  the  emperor  in  his  pride. 

Tit,  Now,  masters,  draw.    [They  «/<oo<.]     O 
well  said,  Lucius  I 
Good  hoy,  in  Virgo's  lap ;  give  it  Pallas. 

Mar.  My  lord,  I  aim  a  mile  beyond  the  moon ; 
Your  letter  is  with  Jupiter  by  this. 

Tit,  Ha!  Publius,Publius,  what  hast  thou  done? 
See,  see,  thou  hast  shot  off  one  of  Taurus'  horns. 
Mar,  This  was  the  sport,  my  lord :  when  Pub- 
lius  shot, 
The  bull  being  galled  gave  Aries  such  a  knock, 
That  down  fell  both  the  ram's  horns  in  the  court. 
And  who  should  find  them  but  the  empress' 

villain  ? 
She  laughed,  and  told  the  Moor  be  should  not 

choose 
But  give  them  to  his  master  for  a  present. 
Tii,  Why  there  it  goes.     God  give  your  lord- 
ship joy ! 

Enter  a  Clown,  with  a  hasketj  and  two  pigeons. 

News,  news  from  heaven !     Marcus,  the  post  is 

come. — 
Sirrah,  what  tidings  ?  have  you  any  letters  ? 
Shall  I  have  justice  ?  what  says  Jupiter  ? 

Clo,  Ho  1  the  gibbet-maker  ?  he  says  that  he 
hath  taken  them  down  again,  for  the  man  must 
not  be  hanged  till  the  next  week. 

71t.  But  what  says  Jupiter,  I  ask  thee  ? 

Clo.  Alas,  sir,  I  know  not  Jupiter;  I  never 
drank  with  him  in  all  my  life. 

Tit.  Why,  villain,  art  thou  not  the  carrier? 

Clo.  Ay,  of  my  pigeons,  sir ;  nothing  else. 

Tit.  Why,  didst  not  thou  come  from  heaven  ? 

Clo.  From  heaven?  alas,  sir,  I  never  came 
there.  God  forbid  I  should  be  so  bold  to  press 
to  heaven  in  my  young  days.  Why  I  am  going 
with  my  pigeons  to  the  tribunal  plebs,  to  take  up 
a  matter  of  brawl  betwixt  my  uncle  and  one  of 
the  emperial's  men. 

Mar,  Why,  sir,  that  is  as  fit  as  can  be,  to  serve 
for  your  oration;  and  let  him  deliver  the  pigeons 
to  the  emperor  from  you. 

lit.  Tell  me,  can  you  deliver  an  oration  to  the 
emperor  with  a  grace  ? 

Clo.  Nay,  truly,  sir,  I  could  never  say  grace 
in  all  my  life. 

Tii,  Sirrah,  come  hither ;  make  no  more  ado. 
But  give  your  pigeons  to  the  emperor : 
By  me  thou  shalt  have  justice  at  his  hands. 
Hold,  hold ; — meanwhile  here 's  money  for  thy 

charges. 
Give  me  a  pen  and  ink. — 
Sirrah,  can  you  with  a  grace  deliver  a  suppli- 
cation ? 


Clo.  Ay,  sir.' 

Tit.  Then  here  is  a  supplication  for  you.  And 
when  you  come  to  him,  at  the  first  approach  you 
must  kneel ;  then  kiss  his  foot ;  then  deliver  up 
your  pigeons ;  and  then  look  for  your  reward. 
I  '11  be  at  hand,  sir ;  see  you  do  it  bravely. 

Clo.  I  warrant  you,  sir ;  let  me  alone. 

Itt,  Sirrali,  hast  thou  a  knife  ?     Come  let  me 
see  it. — 
Here,  Marcus,  fold  it  in  the  oration ; 
For  thou  hast  made  it  like  an  humble  suppliant— 
And  when  thou  hast  given  it  to  the  emperor, 
Knock  at  my  door,  and  tell  me  what  he  says. 

Clo.  God  be  with  you,  sir;  I  will. 

Tit.  Come,  Marcus,  let 's  go. — Publius,  fol- 
low me.  [EseutU. 


Scene  IV. — The  Same,     Before  the  Palace. 

Enter  Saturninus,  Tamora,  Chiron,  Deme- 
trius, Lords,  and  others.  Saturninus,  mih 
the  arrows  in  his  hand  that  Titus  shot. 

Sat.  Why,  lords,  what  wrongs  are  these?  Was 

ever  seen 
An  emperor  of  Rome  thus  overborne, 
Troubled,  confronted  tlius;  and,  for  the  extent 
Of  legal  justice,  used  in  such  contempt? 
My  lords,  you  know,  as  do  the  mightful  gods, 
However  these  disturbers  of  our  peace 
Buzz  in  the  people's  ears,  there  nought  hath 

passed, 
But  even  with  law,  against  the  wilful  sods 
Of  old  Androiiicus.     And  what  an  if 
His  sorrows  have  so  overwhelmed  liis  wits, 
Shall  we  be  thus  afflicted  in  his  wreaks, 
His  fits,  his  frenzy,  and  his  bitterness  I 
And  now  he  writes  to  heaven  for  his  redress. 
See  here 's  to  Jove,  and  this  to  Mercury ; 
This  to  Apollo ;  this  to  the  god  of  war: 
Sweet  scrolls  to  fly  about  the  streets  of  Rome! 
What 's  tliis,  but  libelling  against  the  senate, 
And  blazoning  our  injustice  everywhere? 
A  goodly  humour,  is  it  not,  my  lords  ? 
As  who  should  say,  in  Rome  no  justice  were. 
But,  if  I  live,  his  feigned  ecstacies 
Shall  be  no  shelter  to  these  outrages : 
But  he  and  his  shall  know,  that  justice  lives 
In  Saturninus'  health :  whom,  if  she  sleep, 
He  'U  so  awake,  as  she  in  fury  shall 
Cut  off  the  proud'st  conspirator  that  lives. 

Tarn.  My  gracious  lord,  my  lovely  Saturnine, 
Lord  of  my  life,  commander  of  my  thoughts, 
Calm  thee,  and  bear  the  faults  of  Titus'  age, 
The  effects  of  sorrow  for  his  valiant  sons, 
Whose  loss  hath  pierced  him  deep,  and  scarred 

his  heart; 
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And  rather  comfort  his  distressed  plight, 

Than  prosecute  the  meanest,  or  the  hest, 

For  these  contempts. — Why,  thus  it  shall  become 

High-witted  Tamora  to  gloze  with  all : 

But,  Titus,  I  have  touched  thee  to  the  quick, 

Thy  life-blood  out :  if  Aaron  now  be  wise. 

Then  is  all  safe,  the  anchor's  in  the  port.  [Atide, 

Enter  Clown. 

How  now,  good    fellow:    wouldst  thou  speak 
with  us? 

do.  Yes,   forsooth,  an   your   mistership   be 
imperial. 

Tarn,    Empress,   I  am,  but  yonder  sits  the 
emperor. 

Clo,  'Tis  he. — God  and  Saint  Stephen  give 
you  good  den.  I  have  brought  you  a  letter,  and 
a  couple  of  pigeons  here. 

[Saturninus  read$  the  letter. 

Sat,  Go,  take  him  away,  and  hang  him  pre- 
sently. 

C/o,  How  much  money  must  I  have? 

7am.  Come,  sirrah,  you  must  be  hanged. 

Clo.  Hanged  1  By  'r  lady,  then  I  have  brought 
up  a  neck  to  a  fair  end.  {^ExU  guarded. 

Sat.  Despiteful  and  intolerable  wrongs ! 
Shall  I  endure  this  monstrous  villany  ? 
I  know  from  whence  this  same  device  proceeds ; 
May  this  be  borne  ?  as  if  bis  traitorous  sons. 
That  died  by  law  for  murder  of  our  brother. 
Have  by  my  means  been  butchered  wrongfully. — 
Go,  drag  the  villain  hither  by  the  hair ; 
Nor  age,  nor  honour,  shall  shape  privilege. 
For  this  proud  mock  I  '11  be  thy  slaughter-man, 
Siy  frantic  wretch,  that  holp'st  to  make  roe  great, 
In  hope  thyself  should  govern  Rome  and  me. 

Enter  ^milius. 

What  news  with  thee,  ^milius? 

jEmU.  Arm,  arm,  my  lords ;  Rome  never  had 
more  cause ! 
The  Goths  have  gathered  head ;  and  with  a  power 
Of  high-resolved  men,  bent  to  the  spoil, 
They  hidier  march  amain,  under  conddct 
Of  Lucius,  son  to  old  Andronicus ; 
Who  threats,  in  course  of  this  revenge,  to  do 
As  much  as  ever  Coriolanus  did. 

Sat,  Is  warlike  Lucius  general  of  the  Goths  ? 
These  tidings  nip  me :  and  I  hang  the  head 


As  flowers  with  frost,  or  grass  beat  down  with 

storms. 
Ay,  now  begin  our  sorrows  to  approach. 
'T  is  he  the  common  people  love  so  much  ; 
Myself  hath  often  overheard  them  say 
( When  I  have  walked  like  a  private  man) 
That  Lucius'  banishment  was  wrongfully  ; 
And  they  have  wished  that  Lucius  were  their 
emperor. 

Tarn,  Why  should  you  fear  :  is  not  your  city 
strong? 

Sat.  Ay,  but  the  citizens  favour  Lucius ; 
And  will  revolt  from  me  to  succour  him. 

Tarn.  King,  be  thy  thoughts  imperious,  like 
thy  name. 
Is  the  sun  dimmed  tliat  knats  do  fly  in  it  ? 
The  eagle  suffers  little  birds  to  sing. 
And  is  not  careful  what  they  mean  thereby ; 
Knowing  that  with  the  shadow  of  his  wings. 
He  can  at  pleasure  stint  their  melody : 
Even  so  mayst  thou  the  giddy  men  of  Rome. 
Then  cheer  thy  spirit ;  for  know,  thou  emperor, 
I  will  enchant  the  old  Andronicus, 
With  words  more  sweet  and  yet  more  dangerous 
Than  baits  to  fish,  or  honey  stalks  to  sheep ; 
Whenas  the  one  is  wounded  with  the  bait, 
The  other  rotted  with  delicious  feed. 

Sat.  But  he  will  not  entreat  his  son  for  us. 

Tarn.  If  Tamora  entreat  him,  then  he  will : 
For  I  can  smooth,  and  fill  his  aged  ear 
With  golden  promises ;  that  were  his  heart 
Almost  impregnable,  his  old  ears  deaf. 
Yet  should  both  ear  and  heart  obey  my  tongue. 
Go  thou  before,  be  our  ambassador : 

ITO  ^MILIUS. 

Say  that  the  emperor  requests  a  parley 

Of  warlike  Lucius,  and  appoint  the  meeting. 

Even  at  his  father's  house,  the  old  Andronicus. 

Sat,  ^milius,  do  this  message  honourably : 
And  if  he  stand  on  hostage  for  his  safety, 
Bid  him  demand  what  pledge  will  please  him  best 

jEmil,  Your  bidding  shall  I  do  effectually. 

[Exit  ^itiLius. 

Tarn,  Now  will  I  to  that  old  Andronicus ; 
And  temper  him,  with  all  the  heart  I  have. 
To  pluck  proud  Lucius  from  the  warlike  Goths. 
And  now,  sweet  emperor,  be  blythe  again, 
And  bury  all  thy  fear  in  my  devices. 

Sat,  Then  go  successfully,  and  plead  to  him. 

[Exeunt, 


^-^:^'^i^--^ 
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Scene  I. — Plains  near  Rome. 

Enter  Lucius  and  Goths,  with  drum  and  colours. 

Luc.    Approved  warriors,  and   xny   faithful 
friends, 
I  have  received  letters  from  great  Rome, 
Which  signify  what  hate  they  hear  their  emperor, 
And  how  desirous  of  our  sight  they  are. 
Therefore,  great  lords,  he,  as  your  titles  witness. 
Imperious  and  impatient  of  your  wrongs ; 
And  wherein  Rome  hath  done  you  any  scath, 
Let  him  make  treble  satisfaction. 

1st  Goth.  Brave  slip,  sprung  from  the  great 
Andronicus, 
Whose  name  was  once  our  terror,   now  our 

comfort ; 
Whose  high  exploits,  and  honourable  deeds, 
Ingrateful  Rome  requites  with  foul  contempt, 
Be  bold  in  us*;  we  '11  follow  where  thou  lead'st, 
Like  stinging  bees  in  liottest  summer's  day 
Led  by  their  masters  to  the  flowered  fields, 
And  be  avenged  on  cursed  Tamora. 

Goths.  And,  as  he  saith,  so  say  we  all  with  him. 

Luc.  I  humbly  thank  him,  and  I  thank  you  all. 
But  who  comes  here,  led  by  a  lusty  Goth  ? 

Enter  a  Goth,  leading  Aaron,  with  his  child  in 

his  arms. 

2nd  Goth,  Renowned  Lucius,  from  our  troops 
I  strayed 
To  gaze  upon  a  ruinous  monastery ; 
And  as  I  earnestly  did  fix  mine  eye 
Upon  the  wasted  building,  suddenly 
I  heard  a  child  cry  underneath  a  wall. 
I  made  unto  the  noise ;  when  soon  I  heard 
The  crying  babe  controlled  with  this  discourse: — 
«  Peace,  tawny  slave ;  half  me  and  half  thy  dam ! 
Did  not  thy  hue  bewray  whose  brat  thou  art, 
Had  nature  lent  thee  but  thy  mother's  look, 
Villain,  thou  mightst  have  been  an  emperor. 
But  where  the  bull  and  cow  are  both  milk-white, 
They  never  do  beget  a  coal-black  calf. 
Peace,  villain,  peace ! " — even  thus  he  rates  the 

babe,— 
"  For  I  must  bear  thee  to  a  trusty  Goth ; 
Who  when  he  knows  thou  art  the  empress'  babe, 
Will  hold  thee  dearly  for  thy  mother's  sake." 
With  this,  my  weapon  drawn,  I  rushed  upon  him. 
Surprised  him  suddenly,  and  brought  him  hither^ 
To  use  as  you  think  needful  of  the  man. 


Luc.  O  worthy  Goth!  ihis  is  the  incarnate 
devil 
That  robbed  Andronicus  of  his  good  hand. 
This  is  the  pearl  that  pleased  your  empress*  eye ; 
And  here 's  the  base  fruit  of  his  burning  last— 
Say,   wall-eyed    slave,   whither  wouldst   thou 

convey 
This  growing  image  of  thy  fiend-like  facet 
Why  dost  not  speak!     What!  deaf?     No; not 

a  word? 
A  halter,  soldiers :  hang  him  on  this  tree, 
And  by  his  side  his  fruit  of  bastardy. 

Aar.  Touch  not  the  boy,  he  is  of  royal  Uood. 
Luc.  Too  like  the  sire  for  ever  being  good.— 
First  hang  the  child  that  he  may  see  it  sprawl; 
A  sight  to  vex  the  father's  soul  withal. 
Get  me  a  ladder. 

lA  ladder  broughty  which  Aaeoh  is 
obliged  to  ascend. 
Aar.  Lucius,  save  the  child ; 
And  bear  it  from  me  to  the  empress. 
If  thou  do  this,  I'll  show  thee  wondrous  things 
That  highly  may  advantage  thee  to  hear : 
If  thou  wilt  not,  befal  what  may  befal, 
I  '11  speak  no  more ;  but  vengeance  rot  yoa  all! 
Luc,  Say  on ;  and  if  it  pleaae  me  which  thoa 
tpeak'st 
Thy  child  shall  live,  and  I  will  see  it  nomished. 
Aar.  An  if  it  please  thee  ?  why,  assure  thee, 
Lucius, 
'T  will  vex  thy  soul  to  hear  what  I  shall  speak: 
For  I  must  talk  of  murders,  rapes,  and  mas- 
sacres ; 
Acts  of  black  night,  abominable  deeds, 
Complots  of  mischief,  treason ;  villainies 
Ruthful  to  hear,  yet  piteously  performed : 
And  this  shall  all  be  buried  by  my  death. 
Unless  thou  swear  to  me,  my  child  shall  live. 
Luc.  Tell  on  thy  mind ;  I  say  thy  child  thsJl 

live. 
Aar.  Swear  that  he  shall,  and  then  I  will 

begin. 
Luc.  Who  should  I  swear  by  ?  thou  believ'st 
no  God; 
That  granted,  how  canst  thou  believe  sn  oath? 
Aar.  What  if  I  do  not,  as  indeed  I  do  not: 
Yet, — for  I  know  thou  art  religious, 
And  hast  a  thing  within  thee  call^  conscience; 
And  twenty  popish  tricks  and  ceremonies. 
Which  I  have  seen  thee  careful  to  observe.— 
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Therefore  I  urge  thy  oath.     For  that  I  know 

An  idiot  holds  his  bauble  for  a  god, 

And  keeps  the  oath  which  by  that  god  he  swears, 

To  that  I'll  urge  him. — Therefore,  thou shalt  vow 

By  that  same  god,  what  god  soe'er  it  be, 

That  thou  ador'st  and  hast  in  reverence, 

To  save  my  boy,  to  nourish  and  bring  him  up, 

Or  else  I  will  discover  nought  to  thee. 

Luc,  Even  by  my  God  I  swear  to  thee  I  will. 

Aar.   First,  know  thou,  I  begot  him  on  the 
empress. 

hue,  O  most  insatiate,  luxurious  woman ! 

Aar.   Tut,  Lucius!  tliis  was  but  a  deed  of 
charity 
To  that  which  thou  shalt  hear  of  me  anon. 
T  was  her  two  sons  that  murdered  Bassianus. 
They  cut  thy  sister's  tongue,  and  ravished  her, 
And  cut  her  hands ;  and  trimmed  her  as  tliou 
saw'st. 

Luc,  O  detestable  villain  !    call'st  thou  that 
trimming  ? 

Aar.  Why,   she  was  washed,  and  cut,  and 
trimmed;  and  'twas 
Trim  sport  for  them  that  had  the  doing  of  it. 

Luc.  O  barbarous,  beastly  villains,  like  thyself! 

Aar.  Indeed  I  was  their  tutor  to  instruct  them ; 
That  codding  spirit  bad  they  from  their  mother. 
As  sure  a  card  as  ever  won  the  set : 
That  bloody  mind,  I  think  they  learned  of  me, 
As  tnie  a  dog  as  ever  fought  at  head. 
Well,  let  my  deeds  be  witness  of  my  worth. 
I  trained  thy  brethren  to  that  guileful  hole. 
Where  the  dead  corpse  of  Bassianus  lay : 
I  wrote  the  letter  that  thy  father  found. 
And  liid  the  gold  within  the  letter  mentioned, 
Confederate  with  the  queen  and  her  two  sons ; 
And  what  not  done,  that  thou  hast  cause  to  rue. 
Wherein  I  had  no  stroke  of  mischief  in  it? 
I  played  the  cheater  for  thy  father's  hand ; 
And  when  I  had  it  drew  myself  apart, 
And  almost  broke  my  heart  with  extreme  laughter. 
I  pryed  me  through  the  crevice  of  a  wall. 
When,  for  his  hand,  he  had  his  two  sons'  heads; 
Beheld  his  tears,  and  laughed  so  heartily, 
That  both  nune  eyes  were  rainy  like  to  his ; 
And  when  I  told  the  empress  of  this  sport, 
She  swounded  almost  at  my  pleasing  tale. 
And,  for  my  tidings,  gave  me  twenty  kisses. 
6o<A.  What  I  canst  thou  say  all  this  and  never 
blush? 

Aar.  Ay,  like  a  black  dog,  as  the  saying  is. 

Xtfc.  Art  thou  not  sorry  for  these  heinous  deeds  ? 
Aar.  Ay,  that  I  had  not  done  a  thousand  more. 
Even  now  I  curse  the  day  (and  yet  I  think 
Few  come  within  the  compass  of  my  curse) 
Wherein  I  did  not  some  notorious  ill : 
As  kill  a  man,  or  else  devise  his  death ; 


Ravish  a  maid,  or  plot  the  way  to  do  it ; 
Accuse  some  innocent,  and  forswear  myself; 
Set  deadly  enmity  between  two  friends ; 
Make  poor  men's  cattle  break  their  necks ; 
Set  fire  on  barns  and  hay-stacks  in  the  night, 
And  bid  the  owners  quench  them  with  their 

tears. 
Oft  have  I  digged  up  dead  men  from  their  graves, 
And  set   them  upright  at   their  dear  friends' 

doors. 
Even  when  their  sorrows  almost  were  forgot ; 
And  on  their  skins,  as  on  the  bark  of  trees. 
Have  with  my  knife  carved  in  Roman  letters, 
"  Let  not  your  sorrow  die,  .though  I  am  dead." 
Tut,  I  have  done  a  thousand  dreadful  things, 
As  willingly  as  one  would  kill  a  fly ; 
And  nothing  grieves  me  heartily  indeed, 
But  that  I  cannot  do  ten  thousand  more. 

Luc.  Bring  down  the  devil ;  for  he  must  not  die 
So  sweet  a  death  as  hanging  presently* 

Aar.  If  there  be  devils,  would  I  were  a  devil, 
To  live  and  bum  in  everlasting  (ire. 
So  I  might  have  your  company  in  hell. 
But  to  torment  you  with  my  bitter  tongue ! 

Luc.  Sirs,  stop  his  mouth,  and  let  him  speak 
no  more. 

Enter  a  Goth. 

Goth.  My  lord,  there  is  a  messenger  from  Rome 
Desires  to  be  admitted  to  your  presence. 
Luc.  Let  liim  come  near. 

Enter  ^milius. 

Welcome,  JEmilius,  what's  the  news  from  Rome  ? 

^mU.  Lord  Lucius,  and  you  princes  of  the 
Goths, 
The  Roman  emperor  greets  you  all  by  me : 
And,  for  he  understands  you  are  in  arms. 
He  craves  a  parley  at  your  father's  house. 
Willing  you  to  demand  your  hostages. 
And  they  shall  be  immediately  delivered. 

Is/.  Goth.  What  says  our  general? 

Luc,    iEmilius,   let   the   emperor    give    his 
pledges 
Unto  my  father  and  my  uncle  Marcus, 
And  we  will  come. — March  away.        [Exeunt. 


Scene  II. — Rome.     Before  Titus's  Houte. 

Enter  Tamora,  Chiron,  and  Demetrius, 

disffuited. 

Tarn.  Thus  hi  this  strange  and  sad  habiliment, 
I  will  encounter  with  Andronicus, 
And  say  I  am  Revenge,  sent  from  below 
To  join  with  him  and  right  his  heinous  wrongs. 
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Knock  at  his  study,  where  they  say  he  keeps, 
To  ruminate  strange  plots  of  dire  revenge ; 
Tell  him  Revenge  is  come  to  join  with  him, 
And  work  confusion  on  his  enemies. 

IThey  knock. 

Enter  Titus,  above. 

Tit.  Who  doth  molest  my  contemplation? 
Is  it  your  trick  to  ma'ke  me  ope  the  door, 
That  so  my  sad  decrees  may  fly  away, 
And  all  my  study  be  to  no  effect  ? 
You  are  deceived :  for  what  I  mean  to  do, 
See  here  in  bloody  lines  I  have  set  down ; 
And  what  is  written  shall  be  executed. 

7am.  Titus,  I  am  come  to  talk  with  thee. 

Tit.  No,  not  a  word.    How  can  I  grace  my  talk, 
Wanting  a  hand  to  give  it  action  ? 
Thou  hast  the  odds  of  me,  therefore  no  more. 

Tarn.  If  thou  didst  know  me,  thou  wouldst 
talk  with  me. 

Tit.  I  am  not  mad;  I  know  thee  well  enough  : 
Witness  this  wretched  stump,  these  crimson  lines; 
Witness  these  trenches,  made  by  grief  and  care ; 
Witness  the  tiring  day,  and  heavy  night ; 
Witness  all  sorrow,  that  I  know  thee  well 
For  our  proud  empress,  mighty  Tamora : 
Is  not  thy  coming  for  my  other  hand  ? 

Tam.  Know  thou,  sad  man,  I  am  not  Tamora ; 
She  is  thy  enemy,  and  I  thy  friend. 
I  am  Revenge ;  sent  from  the  infernal  kingdom 
To  ease  the  knawing  vulture  of  thy  mind, 
By  working  wreakful  vengeance  on  thy  foes. 
Come  down  and  welcome  me  to  this  world's  light ; 
Confer  with  me  of  murder  and  of  death. 
There's  not  a  hollow  cave  nor  lurking-place, 
No  vast  obscurity  or  misty  vale, 
Where  bloody  murder  or  detested  rape 
Can  couch  for  fear,  but  I  will  find  them  out; 
And  in  their  ears  tell  them  my  dreadful  name, 
Revenge,  which  makes  the  foul  offender  quake. 

Tit.  Art  thou  Revenge?  and  art  thou  sent  to  roe. 
To  be  a  torment  to  mine  enemies  ? 

Tam.   I  am;  therefore  come  down  and  wel- 
come me. 

TU.  Do  me  some  service  ere  I  come  to  thee. 
Lo,  by  thy  side  where  Rape  and  Murder  stand ; 
Now  give  some  'surance  that  thou  art  Revenge, 
Stab  them,  or  tear  them  on  thy  chariot  wheels ; 
And  then  I  '11  come  and  be  thy  wagoner, 
And  whirl  along  with  thee  about  the  globes. 
Provide  thee  proper  palfreys,  black  as  jet, 
To  hale  thy  vengeful  wagon  swift  away. 
And  find  out  murderers  in  their  guilty  caves. 
And  when  thy  car  is  loaden  with  their  heads 
I  will  dismount,  and  by  the  wagon  wheel 
Trot,  like  a  servile  footman,  all  day  long ; 
Even  from  Hyperion's  rising  in  the  east, 


Until  his  very  downfal  in  the -sea. 

And  day  by  day  I  'U  do  this  heavy  task, 

So  thou  destroy  Rapine  and  Murder  there. 

Tam.  These  are  my  ministers,  and  come  with  me. 

TU.  Are  they  thy  ministers?  what  are  tliey 
called  ? 

Tam.  Rapine  and  Murder ;  therefore  called  so, 
'Cause  they  take  vengeance  of  such  kind  of  men. 

TU.  Good  lord,  how  like  the  empress*  sons 
they  are  \ 
And  you  the  empress !     But  we  worldly  men 
Have  miserable,  mad,  mistaking  eyes. 

0  sweet  Revenge,  now  do  I  come  to  thee : 
And  if  one  arm's  embracement  will  content  thee, 

1  will  embrace  thee  in  it  by  and  by. 

\^ExUliiTV% from  ab^ve. 
Tam.  This  closing  with  him  fits  his  lunacy. 
Whate'er  I  forge,  to  feed  his  brain-sick  fits, 
Do  you  uphold  and  m&intain  in  your  speeches. 
For  now  he  firmly  takes  me  for  Revenge ; 
And  being  credulous  in  this  mad  thought, 
I  '11  make  him  send  for  Lucius,  his  son ; 
And  whilst  I  at  a  banquet  hold  him  sure, 
I  '11  find  some  cunning  practice  out  of  hand 
To  scatter  and  disperse  the  giddy  Goths, 
Or,  at  the  least,  make  them  his  enemies. 
See,  here  he  comes,  and  I  must  ply  my  theme. 

Enter  Titus. 

Tit.  Long  have  I  been  forlorn,  and  all  for  thee. 
Welcome,  dread  fury,  to  my  woful  house. — 
Rapine,  and  Murder,  you  are  welcome  too. — 
How  like  the  empress  and  her  sons  you  are ! 
Well  are  you  fitted,  had  you  but  a  Moor. 
Could  not  all  hell  afford  you  such  a  devil? 
For  well  I  wot  the  empress  never  wags 
But  in  her  company  there  is  a  Moor ; 
And,  would  you  represent  our  queen  aright, 
It  were  convenient  you  had  such  a  devil. 
But  welcome,  as  you  are.     What  shall  we  do? 

Tam,  What  wouldst  thou  have  us  do,  Andro- 
nicus  ? 

Dem.  Shew  me  a  murderer,  I  'U  deal  with  him. 

Chi.  Shew  me  a  villain  that  hath  done  a  rape. 
And  I  am  sent  to  be  revenged  on  him. 

Tam.  Shew  me  a  thousand  that  have  done  thee 
wrong, 
And  I  will  be  revenged  on  them  all. 

TU.  Look  round  about  the  wicked  streets  of 
Rome; 
And  when  thou  findest  a  man  that 's  like  thyself, 
Good  Murder,  stab  him;  he 's  a  murderer.— 
Go  thou  with  him ;  and  when  it  is  thy  hap 
To  find  another  that  is  like  to  thee, 
Good  Rapine,  stab  him ;  he  is  a  ravisher. — 
Go  thou  with  them ;  and  in  the  emperor's  court 
There  is  a  queen,  attended  by  a  Moor ; 
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Well  mayst  thou  know  her  by  thy  own  proportion, 
For  up  and  down  she  doth  resemble  thee ; 
I  pray  thee  do  on  them  some  violent  death, 
They  have  been  violent  to  me  and  mine. 
Tarn.  Weil  hast  thou  lessoned  us;  this  shall  we 

do. 
But  would  it  please  thee,  good  Andronicus, 
To  send  for  Luc^is,  thy  thrice  valiant  son, 
Who  leads   towards  Rome  a  band  of  warlike 

Goths, 
And  bid  him  come  and  banquet  at  thy  house. 
When  he  is  here,  even  at  thy  solemn  feast, 
I  will  bring  in  the  empress  and  her  sons. 
The  emperor  himself,  and  all  thy  foes ; 
And  at  thy  mercy  shall  they  stoop  and  kneel. 
And  on  them  shalt  thou  ease  thy  angry  heart. 
What  says  Andronicus  to  this  device  ? 
Tu,  Marcus,  my  brother !  'T  is  sad  Titus  calls. 

Enter  Marcus. 

Go,  gentle  Marcus,  to  thy  nephew  Lucius ; 
Tliou  shalt  inquire  him  out  among  the  Goths ; 
Hid  him  repair  to  me  and  bring  with  him 
Some  of  the  chiefest  princes  of  the  Goths; 
Did  him  encamp  his  soldiers  where  they  are. 
Tell  him  the  emperor  and  the  empress  too 
Feast  at  my  house ;  and  he  shall  feast  with  them. 
This  do  thou  for  my  love  :  and  so  let  him 
As  he  regards  his  aged  father's  life. 
Mar.  This  will  I  do,  and  soon  return  again. 

[Exit, 
Tam»  Now  will  I  hence  about  thy  business, 
And  take  my  ministers  along  with  me. 
Tu.  Htkyf  nay,  let  Rape  and  Murder  stay  with 
me, 
Or  else  I  '11  call  my  brotlier  back  again. 
And  cleave  to  no  revenge  but  Lucius. 
Tarn.   [To  her  Sons.]    What  say  you  boys  ? 
will  you  abide  with  him. 
Whiles  I  go  tell  my  lord  the  emperor 
How  I  have  governed  our  determined  jest? 
Yield  to  his  humour,  smooth  and  speak  him  fair, 
And  tarry  with  him  till  I  come  again.      [Atide. 
7i/.  I  know  them  all  though  they  suppose  me 
mad, 
And  will  o*ei-reach  them  in  their  own  devices ; 
A  pair  of  cursed  hell-hounds  and  their  dam. 

lAside. 
Dem.  Madam,  depart  at  pleasure,  leave  us 

here. 
Tarn.  Farewell,  Andronicus.     Revenge  now 
goes 
To  lay  a  complot  to  betray  thy  foes.  [Exit. 

TU.  I  know  thou  dost ;  and,  sweet  Revenge, 

farewell. 
Chi.  Tell  us,  old  man,  how  shall  we  be  em- 
ployed ? 


Tit.  Tut,  I  have  work  enough  for  you  to  do. — 
Publius,  come  hither,  Cuius  and  Valentine ! 

Enter  Publius  and  others. 

Pttb.  What's  your  will? 

TU.  Know  you  these  two? 

PtA.  The  empress'  sons,  I  take  them,  Chiron 

and  Demetrius. 
Tit,  Fie,  Publius,  Ae !    thou  art  too  much  de- 
ceived ; 
The  one  is  Murder,  Rape  is  the  other's  name  : 
And  therefore  bind  them  gentle  Publius; 
Caius  and  Valentine  lay  hands  on  them. 
Oft  have  you  heard  me  wish  for  such  an  hour, 
And  now  I  find  it;  therefore  bind  them  sure. 
And  stop  their  mouths  if  they  begin  to  cry. 

[^Exit  Titus.     Publius,  ^c.  lay  hold  on 
Chiron  and  Demetrius. 
Chi.  Villains,  forbear;  we  are  the  empress'  sons. 
Pub.  And  therefore  do  we  what  we  are  com- 
manded.— 
Stop  close  their  mouths,  let  them  not  speak  a 

word. 
Is  he  sure  bound  ?  look  that  you  bind  them  fast. 

Re-enter  Titus  Andronicus,  with  Lavinia;  she 
bearing  a  basin,  and  he  a  knife. 

Tit.  Come,  come,  Lavinia ;  look,  thy  foes  are 

bound. — 
Sirs,  stop  their  mouths,  let  them  not  speak  to  me ; 
But  let  them  hear  what  fearful  words  I  utter. — 
O  villains,  Chiron  and  Demetrius  I 
Here  stands  the  spring  whom  you  have  stained 

with  mud; 
This  goodly  summer  with  your  winter  mixed. 
You  killed  her  husband ;  and  for  that  vile  fault 
Two  of  her  brothers  were  condemned  to  death  ; 
My  hand  cut  off,  and  made  a  merry  jest 
Both  her  sweet  hands,  her  tongue,  and  that  more 

dear 
Than  hands  or  tongue,  her  spotless  chastity, 
Inhuman  traitors,  you  constrained  and  forced. 
What  would  you  say,  if  I  should  let  you  speak  ? 
Villains,  for  shame  you  could  not  beg  for  grace. 
Hark,  wretches  how  I  mean  to  martyr  you. 
This  one  hand  yet  is  left  to  cut  your  throats ; 
Whilst  that  Lavinia  'tween  her  stumps  doth  hold 
The  basin  that  receives  your  guilty  blood. 
You  know  your  mother  means  to  feast  with  me. 
And  calls  herself  Revenge,  and  thinks  me  mad, — 
Hark,  villains,  I  will  grind  your  bones  to  dust, 
And  with  your  blood  and  it  I  '11  make  a  paste ; 
And  of  the  paste  a  coffin  I  will  rear, 
And  make  two  pasties  of  your  shameful  heads ; 
And  bid  that  strumpet,  your  imhallowed  dam. 
Like  to  the  eartli,  swallow  her  own  increase. 
Tins  is  the  feast  that  I  have  bid  her  to. 
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And  tins  the  banquet  she  sliall  surfeit  on  ; 
For  worse  than  Philomel  you  used  my  daughter, 
And  worse  than  Progne  I  will  be  revenged : 
And  now  prepare  your  throats. — Lavinia,  come, 

[^He  cuts  their  ikroaft. 
Receive  the  blood :  and,  when  that  they  are  dead. 
Let  me  go  grind  their  bones  to  powder  small, 
And  with  this  hateful  liquor  temper  it; 
And  in  that  paste  let  their  vile  heads  be  baked. 
Come,  come,  be  every  one  officious 
To  make  this  banquet ;  which  I  wish  may  prove 
More  stem  and  bloody  than  the  centaurs'  feast. 
So,  now  bring  them  in,  for  I  will  play  the  cook. 
And  see  them  ready  'gainst  their  mother  comes. 
lExeuntf  bearing  the  dead  bodies. 


Scene  III. — Thetame.  A  Pavilion  withtables,  ^c 

Enter  Lucius,  Marcus,  and  Goths,  with  Aaron, 

prisoner. 

Luc.  Uncle  Marcus,  since  't  is  my  father's  mind 
That  I  repair  to  Rome,  I  am  content. 

\st  Goth.  And  ours  with  thine,  befal  what  for- 
tune will. 

Luc.  Good  uncle,  take  you  in  this  barbarous 
Moor, 
This  ravenous  tiger,  this  accursed  devil ; 
Let  him  receive  no  sustenance,  fetter  him, 
Till  he  be  brought  unto  the  empress'  face, 
For  testimony  of  her  foul  proceedings : 
And  see  the  ambush  of  our  friends  be  strong ; 
I  fear  the  emperor  means  no  good  to  us. 

Aar.  Some  devil  whisper  curses  in  mine  ear, 
And  prompt  me,  that  my  tongue  may  utter  forth 
The  venomous  malice  of  my  swelling  heart ! 

Luc,  Away,  inhuman  dog!  unhallowed  slave! 
Sirs,  help  our  uncle  to  convey  him  in. — 

\^Exeunt  Goths,  with  Aaron.     Flourish. 
The  trumpets  shew  the  emperor  is  at  hand 

Enter  Saturninub  and  Tamora,  with  Tribunes, 
Senators,  and  others. 

Sat,  What,  hath  the  firmament  more  luns 

than  one? 
Lue.  What  boots  it  thee  to  call  thyself  a  sim  ? 
Jliar.  Rome's  emperor,  and  nephew,  break  the 
parle ; 
These  quarrels  must  be  quietly  debated. 
The  feast  is  ready  which  the  careful  Titus 
Hath  6rdained  to  an  honourable  end, 
For  peace,  for  love,  for  league,  and  good  to  Rome. 
Please  you,  therefore,  draw  nigh  and  take  your 
places. 
Sat.  Marcus,  we  will. 
IHautboys  sound.      The  company  sit  down  at 

table. 


Enter  Titus,  dressed  like  a  cook.  La  vim  a,  veilfd, 
Young  Lucius,  and  others.  Titus  ptacea  tin 
dishes  on  the  table. 

Tit.  Welcome,  my  gracious  lord ;    welcome, 
dread  queen ; 
Welcome,  ye  warlike  Goths;  welcome,  Lucius; 
And  welcome,  all :  although  the  cheer  be  poor, 
'T  will  fill  your  stomachs  ;  please  you,  eat  of  it. 
Sat.  Why  art  thou  thus  attired,  Andronicus? 
Tit.  Because  I  would  be  sure  to  have  all  well 
To  entertain  your  highness,  and  your  empress. 
Tarn.  We  are  beholden  to  you,  good  Andro- 
nicus. 
Tit.  An  if  your  highness  knew  my  heart,  you     . 
were. 
My  lord  the  emperor  resolve  me  this ; 
Was  it  well  done  of  rash  Virginius 
To  slay  his  daughter  with  his  own  right  hand, 
Because  she  was   enforced,    stained,   and  de- 
flowered ? 
Sal.  It  was,  Andronicus. 
Tit.  Your  reason,  mighty  lord  ? 
Sat.  Because  the  girl  should  not  survive  lier 
shame, 
And  by  her  presence  still  renew  his  sorrows. 

Tit,  A  reason  mighty,  strong,  and  effectual ; 
A  pattern,  precedent,  and  lively  warrant 
For  me,  most  wretched,  to  perform  the  like- 
Die,  die,  Lavinia,  and  thy  shame  with  thee; 

IHe  kills  Lavi^iu. 
And  with  thy  shame,  thy  father's  sorrow ! 
Sat.  What  hast  thou   done,    unnatural  and 

unkind  ? 
Tit,  Killed  her  for  whom  my  tears  have  made 
me  blind. 
I  am  as  woful  as  Virginius  was  ; 
And  have  a  thousand  times  more  cause  than  be 
To  do  this  outrage ;  and  it  is  now  done. 

Sat.  What,  was  she  ravished  ?  tell  who  did  the 

deed. 
TU.  Will 't  please  you  eat?  will  *t  please  your 

highness  feed  ? 
Tarn,  Why  hast  thou  slain  thine  only  daughter 

thus? 
I%t.  Not  I ;  't  was  Chiron,  and  Demetrius  : 
They  ravished  her  and  cut  away  her  tongue, 
And  they,   'twas   they,  that  did  her  all  tin's 
wrong. 
Sat.  Go,  fetch  them  hither  to  us  presently. 
TiL  Why,  there  they  are  both,  baked  io  that 
pie; 
Whereof  their  mother  daintily  hath  fed, 
Eating  the  flesh  she  herself  bath  bred. 
'T is  true,  'tis  true;    witness  my  knife's  sharp 
point  [Kii&ng  Tamoea. 

Sal.  Die,   frantic  wretch,  for  this  accurst 
deed.  [Kdling  Tms. 
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Lue,  Can  the  son's  eye  behold  his  father  bleed  ? 

There's  meed  for  meed,  deatli  for  a  deadly  deed. 

[KUU  Saturn  IN  us.     A  great  tumult. 

The  people   in    confwsion   disperse, 

Marcus,  Lucius,  and  their  partisans , 

ascend  the  steps  before  Titus's  house. 

Mar.  You  sad-faced  men,  people  and  sons  of 
Rome, 
By  uproar  severed,  like  a  flight  of  fowl 
Scattered  by  winds  and  high  tempestuous  gusts, 
0  let  me  teach  you  how  to  knit  again 
This  scattered  com  into  one  mutual  sheaf. 
These  broken  limbs  again  into  one  body. 

Sen,  Lest  Rome  herself  be  bane  unto  herself; 
And  she  whom  mighty  kingdoms  courtesy  to, 
Like  a  forlorn  and  desperate  cast-away, 
1^0  shameful  execution  on  herself. 
But  if  my  frosty  signs  and  chaps  of  age, 
Grave  witnesses  of  true  experience. 
Cannot  induce  you  to  attend  my  words, — 
Speak,  Rome's  dear  friend  [to  Lucius],  as  erst 

our  ancestor, 
When  with  his  solemn  tongue  he  did  discourse 
To  love-sick  Dido's  sad  attending  ear. 
The  story  of  that  baleful  burning  night. 
When  subtle  Greeks  surprised  King  Priam's  Troy ; 
Tell  us  what  Sinon  hath  bewitched  our  ears, 
Or  who  hath  brought  the  fatal  engine  in, 
That  gives  our  Troy,  our  Rome,  the  civil  wound. 
My  heart  is  not  compact  of  flint,  nor  steel ; 
Nor  can  I  utter  all  our  bitter  grief, 
But  floods  of  tears  will  drown  my  oratory 
And  break  my  very  utterance,  even  i'  the  time 
When  it  should  move  you  to  attend  me  most, 
Lending  your  kind  commiseration. 
Here  is  a  captain,  let  him  tell  the  tale ; 
Your  hearts  will  throb  and  weep  to  hear  him  speak. 

Luc,  Then,  noble  auditory,  be  it  known  to  you. 
That  cursed  Chiron  and  Demetrius 
Were  they  that  murdered  our  emperor's  brother; 
And  they  it  were  that  ravished  our  sister : 
For  their  fell  faults  our  brothers  were  beheaded; 
Our  father's  tears  despised ;  and  basely  cozened 
Of  that  true  hand  that  fought  Rome's  quarrel  out. 
And  sent  her  enemies  unto  the  grave. 
Lastly,  myself  unkindly  banished, 
The  gates  shut  on  me,  and  turned  weeping  out, 
To  beg  relief  among  Rome's  enemies ; 
Who  drowned  their  enmity  in  my  true  tears. 
And  oped  their  arms  to  embrace  me  as  a  friend : 
And  I  am  the  tumed>forth,  be  it  known  to  you, 
That  have  preserved  her  welfare  in  my  blood  ; 
And  from  her  bosom  took  the  enemy's  point, 
Sheathing  the  steel  in  my  adventurous  body. 
Alas !  you  know  I  am  no  vaunter,  I ; 
My  scars  can  witness,  dumb  although  they  are, 
That  my  report  is  just  and  full  of  truth. 


But,  soft ;  methinks  I  do  digress  too  much, 
Citing  my  worthless  praise.  O  pardon  me  ; 
For  when  no  friends  are  by  men  praise  themselves. 

Mar,  Now  is  my  turn  to  speak.     Behold  this 
child, 
[Pointing  to  the  child  in  the  arms  of  an 
A  ttendant. 
Of  this  was  Tamora  delivered ; 
The  issue  of  an  irreligious  Moor, 
Chief  architect  and  plotter  of  these  woes ; 
The  villain  is  alive  in  Titus'  house. 
Damned  as  he  is,  to  witness  this  is  true. 
Now  judge  what  cause  had  Titus  ^to  revenge 
These  wrongs,  unspeakable,  past  patience. 
Or  more  thun  any  living  man  could  bear. 
Now  you  have  heard  the  truth,  what  say  you, 

Romans : 
Have  we  done  aught  amiss?    Shew  us  wherein. 
And  from  the  place  where  you  behold  us  now, 
The  poor  remainder  of  Andronici 
Will,  hand  in  hand,  all  headlong  cast  us  down. 
And  on  the  ragged  stones  beat  forth  our  brains. 
And  make  a  mutual  closure  of  our  house. 
Speak,  Romans,  speak ;  and  if  you  say  we  shall, 
Lo,  hand  in  hand,  Lucius  and  I  will  full. 

^mil.  Come,  come,  thou  reverend   man  of 
Rome, 
And  bring  our  emperor  gently  in  thy  hand, 
Lucius  our  emperor ;  for  well  I  know 
The  common  voice  do  cry  it  shall  be  so. 

Rom,  [several  speak.']  Lucius,  all  hail ;  Rome's 
royal  emperor !  [Lucius,  ^e.f  descend. 

Mar*  Go,  go  into  old  Titus'  sorrowful  house ; 

[To  an  Attendant. 
And  hither  hale  that  misbelieving  Moor, 
To  be  adjudged  some  direful  slaughtering  death. 
As  punishment  for  his  most  wicked  life. 

Rom.  [Several speah.]  Lucius,  all  hail;  Rome's 
gracious  governor ! 

Luc.  Thanks,  gentle  Romans ;  may  I  govern 
so. 
To  heal  Rome's  harms,  and  wipe  away  her  woe ! 
But,  gentle  people,  give  me  aim  awhile. 
For  nature  puts  me  to  a  heavy  task. 
Stand  all  aloof;  but  uncle,  draw  you  near. 
To  shed  obseqious  tears  upon  this  trunk. — 
O  take  this  warm  kiss  on  thy  pale  cold  lips, 

[Kisses  Titus. 
These  sorrowful  drops  upon  thy  blood-stained 

face, 
The  last  true  duties  of  thy  noble  son. 

Mar.  Tear  for  tear,  and  loving  kiss  for  kiss. 
Thy  brother  Marcus  tenders  on  thy  lips : 
O  were  the  sum  of  these  that  I  should  pay 
Countless  and  infinite,  yet  would  I  pay  them  I 

Luc,    Come  hither,  boy;    come,  come   and 
learn  of  us 


ACT   V. 


TITUS  ANDRONICUS. 


SCENE  III. 


To  melt  in  showers.      Thy  grandsire  loved  tliee 

well : 
Many  a  time  he  danced  thee  on  his  knee, 
Sung  thee  asleep,  his  loving  breast  thy  pillow ; 
Many  a  matter  hath  he  told  to  thee, 
Meet  and  agreeing  with  thine  infancy! 
In  that  respect  then,  like  a  loving  child, 
Shed  yet   some  small  drops  from  thy   tender 

spring. 
Because  kind  nature  doth  require  it  so : 
Friends  should  associate  friends  in  grief  and  woe. 
Bid  him  farewell ;  commit  him  to  the  grave ; 
Do  him  that  kindness,  and  take  leave  of  him. 
Boy.  O  grandsire,  grandsire!  even  with  all 

my  heart 
Would  I  were  dead,  so  you  did  live  again ! — 
O  lord,  I  cannot  speak  to  him  for  weeping ; 
My  tears  will  choke  me  if  I  ope  my  mouth. 

Enter  Attendants,  with  Aaron. 

\st.  Rom.  You  said  Andronici,  have  done  with 
woes; 
Give  sentence  on  this  execrable  wretch. 
That  hath  been  breeder  of  these  dire  events. 
Luc.  Set  him  breast  deep  in  earth  and  famish 
him; 
There  let  him  stand  and  rave  and  cry  for  food  : 


If  any  one  relieves  or  pities  him, 
For  the  offence  he  dies.     This  is  our  doom : 
Some  stay  to  see  him  fastened  in  the  earth. 
Aar,  O  why  should  wrath  be  mute  and  fury 
dumb? 
I  am  no  baby,  I,  that  with  base  prayers 
I  should  repent  the  evils  I  have  done ; 
Ten  thousand,  worse  than  ever  yet  I  did, 
Would  I  perform,  if  I  might  have  my  will : 
If  one  good  deed  in  all  my  life  I  did, 
I  do  repent  it  from  my  very  soul. 
Luc.  Some  loving  friends  convey  the  emperor 
hence, 
And  give  him  burial  in  his  fatber*8  grave. 
My  father  and  Lavinia  shall  forthwith 
Be  closed  in  our  household's  monument. 
As  for  that  heinous  tiger,  Tamora, 
No  funeral  rite,  nor  man  in  mournful  weeds, 
No  mournful  bell  shall  ring  her  burial ; 
But  throw  her  forth  to  beasts  and  birds  of  prey: 
Her  life  was  beast-like  and  devoid  of  pity; 
And,  being  so,  shall  have  like  want  of  pity. 
See  justice  done  on  Aaron,  that  damned  Moor, 
From  whom  our  heavy  baps  had  their  begin- 
ning; 
Then,  afterwards,  to  order  well  the  state ; 
That  like  events  may  ne*er  it  ruinate. 


[Extunt. 


PERICLES 


^o. 


PRINCE  ^OFji  TYRE»>\ 


I  LordgofTyra. 


PERSON  a  REPRESENTED. 

ANTIOCHUS.Kma  or  Aktioob. 

PERICLES,  Pmznob  of  Ttr«. 

HELI0AND3. 

EBCAKES, 

BIMONIDES.  KiMO  or  PaMTA.Poi.ia. 

CLEON.  Qovaraor  of  Tbanua 

LTBIUACHnS,  Ooveroor  of  Mttylane. 

CBRIlfON.  a  Lord  of  Epheaua. 

THALIARD.  a  Lord  of  Antioch. 

PHILEUOM.  aanraot  to  Cbrxmom. 

LEONINE,  Sorrant  to  Diohyza. 

Uarabal. 

A  Pander,  and  faia  Wlfo. 


A 


PB«80N8  REPRESENTED. 

BOOLT,  their  Servant. 
OOWER.  aa  Chorus. 

The  Dao^htorcf  AHTiocHua. 

DIONYZA.  Wife  to  Clkon. 

THA  ISA ,  Daughter  to  SiucNiuxa. 

MARINA.  Daughter  to  Pautoi.Ka  and  Tqaisa. 

LYcnORlDA  Nuxae  to  Mauima.. 

DIANA. 

Lorda.  Ladiea,  Kulgbta.  Oontlemea.  Bailora,  Piratea. 
Fiabenneii,  aud  Me8)teii£«r«.  Ic 


Soaxii.    Dlaperaedly  la  variou<»  Oountriea. 


^^^^i^ 


^ 


^£t    I< 


Before  the  Palace  of  Antioch. 


Enter  Gower, 


Gow.  To  sing  a  song  of  old  was  sung, 
From  ashes  ancient  Gower  is  come ; 
Assuming  man's  infirmities, 
To  glad  your  ear  and  please  your  eyes. 
It  hath  been  sung  at  festivals, 
On  ember-eves,  and  holy  ales ; 
And  lords  and  ladies  of  their  lives 
Have  read  it  for  restoratives : 
'Purpose  to  make  men  glorious ; 
Et  quo  antiquiutf  eo  meUue, 


If  you,  born  in  these  latter  times 

When  wit 's  more  ripe,  accept  my  rhymes, 

And  that  to  hear  an  old  man  sing, 

May  to  your  wishes  pleasure  bring, 

I  life  would  wish,  and  that  I  might 

Waste  it  for  you,  like  taper-light.—- 

This  city,  then,  Antioch  the  Great 

Built  up  for  his  chiefest  seat ; 

The  fairest  in  all  Syria 

(I  tell  you  what  mine  authors  say) : 


ACT    I. 


PERICLES,   PRINCE   OF  TYRR. 


SCEfiC  I. 


This  king  unto  liim  took  a  pheere, 
Who  died,  and  left  a  female  heir, 
So  buxom,  blythe,  and  full  of  face. 
As  heaven  had  lent  her  all  his  grace; 
With  whom  the  father  liking  took, 
And  her  to  incest  did  provoke : 
Bad  father !  to  entice  his  own 
To  evil  should  be  done  by  none. 
By  custom,  what  they  did  begin, 
Was  with  long  use  account  no  sin. 
The  beauty  of  this  sinful  dame 
Made  many  princes  thither  frame, 


To  seek  lier  as  a  bed- fellow, 

In  marriage-pleasures  play-fellow : 

Which  to  prevent,  he  made  a  law 

(To  keep  her  still,  and  men  in  awe), 

That  whoso  asked  her  for  his  wife, 

His  riddle  told  not,  lost  his  life : 

So  for  her  many  a  wight  did  die. 

As  yon  grim  looks  do  testify. 

What   now   ensues,   to   the  judgment  of  your 

eye 
I  give,  my  cause  who  best  can  justify. 

[ExiL 


Scene  I. — Antioch.    A  Room  in  the  Palace, 

Enter  Antiochus,  Pericles,  and  Attendants. 

yint.  Young  prince  of  Tyre,  you  have  at  large 
received 
The  danger  of  the  task  you  undertake. 

Per.  I  have,  Antiochus,  and  with  a  soul 
Emboldened  with  the  glory  of  her  praise. 
Think  death  no  hazard  in  this  enterprize.  {^Mtuic. 

Ant,  Bring  in  our  daughter,  clothed  like  a 
bride. 
For  the  embracements  even  of  Jove  himself; 
At  whose  conception  (till  Lucina  reigned) 
Nature  this  dowry  gave,  to  glad  her  presence, 
The  senate-house  of  planets  all  did  sit, 
To  knit  in  her  their  best  perfections. 

Enter  the  Daughter  of  Antiochus. 

Per,  See,  where  she  comes,  apparelled  like  the 
spring, 
Graces  her  subjects,  and  her  thoughts  the  king 
Of  every  virtue  gives  renown  to  men ! 
Her  face  the  book  of  praises,  where  is  read 
Nothing  but  curious  pleasures,  as  from  thence 
Sorrow  were  ever  'rased,  and  testy  wrath 
Could  never  be  her  mild  companion. 
Ye  gods  that  made  me  man  and  sway  in  love, 
That  have  inflamed  desire  in  my  breast, 
To  taste  the  fruit  of  yon  celestial  tree. 
Or  die  in  the  adventure,  be  my  helps. 
As  I  am  son  and  servant  to  your  will. 
To  compass  such  a  boundless  happiness ! 

Ant,  Prince  Pericles, — 

Per,  That  would  be  son  to  great  Antiochus. 

Ant,  Before  thee  stands  this  fair  Hesperides, 
With  golden  fruit,  but  dangerous  to  be  touched ; 
For  death-like  dragons  here  affright  thee  hard. 
Her  face,  like  heaven,  enticeth  thee  to  view 
A  coundess  glory  which  desert  must  gain : 


And  which,  without  desert,  because  thine  eye 
Presumes  to  reach,  all  thy  whole  heap  must  die. 
Yon  sometime  famous  princes,  like  thyself, 
Drawn  by  report,  adventurous  by  desire, 
Tell  thee  with  speechless  tongues,  and  semblaoce 

pale, 
That,  without  covering,  save  yon  field  of  stars, 
They  here  stand  martyrs,  slain  in  Cupid's  wars; 
And  with  dead  cheeks  advise  thee  to  desist 
For  going  on  death's  net,  whom  none  resist 

Per.  Antiochus,  I  thank  thee,  who  hath  taught 
My  frail  mortality  to  know  iUelf, 
And  by  those  fearful  objects  to  prepare 
This  body,  like  to  them,  to  what  I  must : 
For  death  remembered  should  be  like  a  minor, 
Who   tells  us   life's  but  breath;    to  trust  it. 


error. 


I  '11  make  my  will,  then ;  and,  as  sick  men  do, 
Who  know  the  world,  see  heaven,   but  feeling 


woe. 


Gripe  not  at  earthly  joys  as  erst  they  did : 
So  I  bequeath  a  happy  peace  to  you 
And  all  good  men,  as  every  prince  should  do ; 
My  riches  to  the  earth  from  whence  they  came ; 
But  my  unspotted  fire  of  love  to  you. 

[To  the  Daughter  of  Antiochus. 
Thus  ready  for  the  way  of  life  or  death 
I  wait  the  sharpest  blow,  Antiochus, 
Scorning  advice. 

Ant,  Read  the  conclusion,  then ; 

Which  read  and  not  expounded  *t  is  decreed. 
As  these  before  thee  thou  thyself  shalt  bleed. 

Daugh,    In  all,  save  that,  mayst  Uiou  prove 
prosperous ! 
In  all,  save  that,  I  wish  thee  happiness! 

Per.   Like  a  hold  champion  I  assome  the 
lists, 
Nor  ask  advice  of  any  other  thought 
But  faithfulness  and  courage. 


ACT   I. 


PERICLES,   PRINCE   OF  TYRE. 


SCENE    I. 


He  read*  ike  RiddU, 

'*  I  am  DO  viper,  yet  I  feed 
On  mother's  flesh  which  did  me  hreed : 
I  sought  s  husband,  in  which  labour, 
I  found  that  kindness  in  a  father. 
He 's  father,  son,  and  husband  mild, 
I  mother,  wife,  and  yet  his  child. 
How  they  may  be,  and  yet  in  two, 
As  you  will  llye  resolve  it  you." 

Sharp  physic  is  the  last :  but,  O  you  powers ! 
That  give  heaven  countless  eyes  to  view  men*a 

acts, 
Why  cloud  they  not  their  sights  perpetually 
If  this  be  true,  which  makes  me  pale  to  read  it? 
Fair  glass  of  light,  I  loved  you,  and  could  still, 
ITaket  hold  of  the  hand  of  the  Princess. 
Were  not  this  glorious  casket  stored  with  ill : 
But  I  must  tell  you, — now,  my  thoughts  revolt ; 
For  he 's  no  man  on  whom  perfections  wait. 
That,  knowing  sin  within,  will  touch  the  gate. 
You  're  a  fair  viol,  and  your  sense  the  strings ; 
Who,  fingered  to  make  man  his  lawful  music, 
Would  draw  heaven  down  and  all  the  gods  to 

hearken ; 
But,  being  played  upon  before  your  time, 
Hell  only  danceth  at  so  harsh  a  chime : 
Good  sooth,  I  care  not  for  you. 

Ant.  Prince  Pericles,  touch  not  upon  thy  life, 
For  that 's  an  article  within  our  law 
As  dangerous  as  the  rest.    Your  time 's  expired ; 
Either  expound  now  or  receive  your  sentence. 

Per.  Great  king. 
Few  love  to  hear  the  sins  they  love  to  act ; 
T  would  'braid  yourself  too  near  for  me  to  tell  it. 
Who  has  a  book  of  all  that  monarchs  do. 
He 's  more  secure  to  keep  it  shut  than  shewn ; 
For  vice  repeated  is  like  the  wand'ring  wind, 
Blows  dust  in  others'  eyes  to  spread  itself; 
And  yet  the  end  of  all  is  bought  thus  dear, 
The  breath  is  gone,  and  the  sore  eyt^  see  clear : 
To  stop  the  air  would  hurt  them.    The  blind 

mole  casts 
Cropped  hills  towards  heaven,  to  tell  the  earth 

is  wronged 
By  man's  oppression ;  and  the  poor  worm  doth 

die  for 't. 
Kings  are  earth's  gods :  in  vice  their  law  's  their 

will; 
And  if  Jove  stray  who  dare  say  Jove  doth  ill  ? 
It  is  enough  you  know  ;  and  it  is  fit, 
What  being  more  known  grows  worse,  to  smo- 
ther it. 
All  love  the  womb  that  their  first  beings  bred, 
Then  give   my  tongue  like   leave  to  love  my 

head. 
Ant.  Heaven,  that  I  had  thy  head !  he  has 

found  the  meaning ; 


But   I  will  gloze  with  him.    {^Aiide.'] — Young 

prince  of  Tyre, 
Though  by  the  tenour  of  our  strict  edict. 
Your  exposition  misinterpreting. 
We  might  proceed  to  cancel  of  your  days ; 
Yet  hope,  succeeding  from  so  fair  a  tree 
As  your  fair  self,  doth  tune  us  otherwise. 
Forty  days  longer  we  do  respite  you ; 
If  by  which  time  our  secret  be  undone. 
This  mercy  shews  we  '11  joy  in  such  a  son  : 
And  until  then  your  entertain  shall  be 
As  doth  befit  our  honour  and  your  worth. 

{^Exeunt  Antiochus,  hU  Daughter,  and 
Attendants. 
Per.  How  courtesy  would  seem  to  cover  sin ! 
When  what  is  done  is  like  an  hypocrite. 
The  which  is  good  in  nothing  but  in  sight. 
If  it  be  true  that  I  interpret  false. 
Then  were  it  certain  you  were  not  so  bad 
As  with  foul  incest  to  abuse  your  soul, 
Where  now  you  're  both  a  father  and  a  son. 
By  your  untimely  claspings  with  your  child 
(Which  pleasure  fits  a  husband,  not  a  father) ; 
And  she  an  eater  of  her  mother's  flesh. 
By  the  defiling  of  her  parent's  bed; 
And  both  like  serpents  are,  who  though  they  feed 
On  sweetest  flowers,  yet  they  poison  breed. 
Antioch,  farewell !  for  wisdom  sees,  those  men 
Blush  not  in  actions  blacker  than  the  night 
Will  shun  no  course  to  keep  them  from  the  light. 
One  sin  I  know  another  doth  provoke ; 
Murder 's  as  near  to  lust,  as  flame  to  smoke. 
Poison  and  treason  are  the  hands  of  sin. 
Ay  and  the  targets  to  put  off*  the  shame : 
Then,  lest  my  life  be  cropped  to  keep  you  clear. 
By  flight  I  'II  shun  the  danger  which  I  fear.  [Exit. 

Be-enter  Antiochus. 

Ant.  He  hath  found  the  meaning,  for  the  which 
we  mean 
To  have  his  head. 

He  must  not  live  to  trumpet  forth  my  infamy, 
Nor  tell  the  world  Antiochus  doth  sin 
In  such  a  loathed  manner : 
And  therefore  instantly  this  prince  must  die ; 
For  by  his  fall  my  honour  must  keep  high. — 
Who  attends  on  us  there  ? 

Enter  Thaliard. 

Thai.  Doth  your  highness  call  ? 
Ant,  Thaliard,  you  are  of  our  chamber,  and 
our  mind 
Partakes  her  private  actions  to  your  secresy ; 
And  for  your  faithfulness  we  will  advance  you. 
Thaliard,  behold,  here 's  poison,  and  here 's  gold : 
We  hate  the  prince  of  Tyre,  and  thou  must  kill 
him; 
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SCEKE  II. 


It  fits  thee  not  to  ask  the  reason  why, 
Because  we  bid  it.     Say,  is  it  done  ? 
Thai.  My  lord,  'tis  done. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Ant.  Enough ; 
Lest  your  breath  cool  yourself,  telling  your  haste. 

Mesa.  My  lord.  Prince  Pericles  is  fled.  \^Exit. 

Ant.  As  thou 

Wilt  live,  fly  after ;  and  as  an  arrow,  shot 
From  a  well-experienced  archer,  hits  the  mark 
His  eye  doth  level  at,  so  ne'er  return. 
Unless  thou  say  Prince  Pericles  is  dead. 

Thai.  Mvlord,  if  I 
Can  get  him  once  within  my  pistol's  length, 
I  '11  make  him  sure  :  so  farewell  to  your  highness. 

lExit. 

Aut.  Thaliard,  adieu !  till  Pericles  be  dead 
My  heart  can  lend  no  succour  to  my  head.  [^Exit. 


Scene  II. — Tyre.     A  Jloom  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Pkricles,  Helicanus,  and  other  hoi  da. 

Per.  Let  none  disturb  us.    Why  this  charge  of 
thoughts? 
The  sad  companion,  dull-eyed  melancholy, 
By  me  so  used  a  guest  is,  not  an  hour 
In  the  day's  glorious  walk  or  peaceful  night 
(The  tomb  where  grief  should  sleep)  can  breed 

me  quiet. 
Here  pleasures  court  mine  eyes,  and  mine  eyes 

shun  them, 
And  danger,  which  I  feared,  is  at  Antioch, 
Whose  arm  seems  far  too  short  to  hit  me  here : 
Yet  neither  pleasure's  art  can  joy  my  spirits, 
Nor  yet  the  other's  distance  comfort  me. 
Then  it  is  thus :  the  passions  of  the  mind, 
That  have  their  first  conception  by  mis-dread. 
Have  after-nourishment  and  life  by  care ; 
And  what  was  first  but  fear  what  might  be  done. 
Grows  elder  now,  and  cares  it  be  not  done. 
And  so  with  me  : — the  great  Antiochus 
('Gainst  whom  I  am  too  little  to  contend, 
Since  he 's  so  great  can  make  his  will  his  act) 
Will  think  me  speaking,  though  I  swear  to  si- 
lence ; 
Nor  boots  it  me  to  say  I  honour  him 
If  he  suspect  I  may  dishonour  him  : 
And  what  may  make  him  blush  in  being  known. 
He  '11  stop  the  course  by  which  it  might  be  known : 
With  hostile  forces  he  '11  o'erspread  the  land. 
And  with  the  ostent  of  war  will  look  so  huge, 
Amazement  shall  drive  courage  from  the  state ; 
Our  men  be  vanquished  ere  they  do  resist. 
And  subjects  punished  that  ne'er  thought  offence : 


Which  care  of  them,  not  pity  of  myself 
(Who  am  no  more  but  as  the  tops  of  trees, 
Which  fence  the  roots  tbey  grow  by  and  defend 

them). 
Makes  both  my  body  pine  and  soul  to  languish, 
And  punish  that  before,  that  he  would  punish. 

1st  Lord.  Joy  and  all  comfort  in  your  sacred 
breast  I 

2nd  Lord.  And  keep  your  mind,  till  you  re- 
turn to  us. 
Peaceful  and  comfortable! 

Hel.  Peace,  peace,  my  lords,  and  give  expe- 
rience tongue. 
They  do  abuse  the  king  that  flatter  him  : 
For  flattery  is  the  bellows  blows  up  sin : 
The  thing  the  which  is  flattered  but  a  spark, 
To  which  that  breath  gives  heat  and  stronger 

glowing ; 
Whereas  reproof,  obedient  and  in  order; 
Fits  kings,  as  they  are  men,  for  they  may  err. 
When  signior  Sooth  here  does  proclaim  a  peace, 
He  flatters  you,  makes  war  upon  your  life. 
Prince,  pardon  me,  or  strike  me,  if  you  please; 
I  cannot  be  much  lower  than  my  knees. 

Per.  All   leave  us  else ;  but  let  your  cares 
o'erlook 
What  shipping  and  what  lading 's  in  our  haven, 
And  then  return  to  us.  {_Exeunt  Lords.]    Heii- 

canus,  thou 
Hast  moved  us :  what  seest  thou  in  our  looks? 

Ilel,  An  angry  brow,  dread  lord. 

Per.  If  there  be  such  a  dart  in  princes*  frowns, 
How  durst  thy  tongue  move  anger  to  our  face? 

Hel.  How  dare  the  plants  look  up  to  heaven, 
from  whence 
They  have  their  nourishment? 

Per.  Thou  know*st  I  have  power  to  take  thy 
life. 

Hel.  lKneelinff.'\  I  have  ground  the  axe  myself; 
Do  you  but  strike  the  blow. 

Per.  Rise,  pr'y  thee,  rise ; 

Sit  down,  sit  down ;  thou  art  no  flatterer : 
I  thank  thee  for  it ;  and  high  heaven  forbid 
That  kings  should  let  their  ears  hear  tlieir  faults 

hid! 
Fit  counsellor  and  servant  for  a  prince, 
Who  by  thy  wisdom  mak'st  a  prince  thy  servant. 
What  wouldst  thou  have  me  do? 

Hel.  With  patience  bear 

Such  griefs  as  you  do  lay  upon  yourself. 

Per.  Thou  speak 'at  like  a  physician,  Helicauos; 
Who  minister'st  a  potion  unto  me 
That  thou  wouldst  tremble  to  receive  thy*8elf. 
Attend  me,  then : — I  went  to  Antioch, 
Where,  as  thou  know'st,  against  the  face  of  death, 
I  sought  the  purchase  of  a  glorious  beauty, 
From  whence  an  issue  I  might  propagate, 
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Bring  arms  to  princes,  and  to  subjects  joys. 
Her  face  was  to  mine  eye  beyond  all  wonder ; 
The  rest  (hark  in  thine  ear)  as  black  as  incest ; 
Which  by  my  knowledge  found,  the  dnful  father 
Seemed  not  to  strike,  but  smooth:    but  thou 

know'st  this, 
'Tis  time  to  fear  when  tyrants  seem  to  kiss. 
Which  fear  so  grew  in  me  I  hither  fled. 
Under  the  covering  of  a  careful  night, 
Who  seemed  my  good  protector ;  and  being  here, 
Bethought  me  what  was  past  what  might  succeed. 
I  knew  him  tyrannous ;  and  tyrants'  fears 
Decrease  not,  but  grow  faster  than  their  years : 
And  should  he  doubt  it  (as  no  doubt  he  doth), 
That  I  should  open  to  the  listening  air. 
How  many  worthy  princes'  bloods  were  shed 
To  keep  his  bed  of  blackness  unlaid  ope, — 
To  lop  that  doubt  he  '11  fill  this  land  with  arms. 
And  make  pretence  of  wrong  that  I  have  done  him ; 
When  all,  for  mine,  if  I  may  call 't  offence. 
Must  feel  war's  blow,  who  spares  not  innocence : 
Wiiicli  love  to  all  (of  which  thyself  art  one, 
Who  now  reprov'st  me  for  it) — 

HeL  Alas,  sir! 

Per,  Drew  sleep  out  of  mine  eyes,  blood  from 
my  cheeks, 
Musings  into  my  mind,  a  thousand  doubts 
How  I  might  stop  this  tempest  ere  it  came ; 
And  finding  little  comfort  to  relieve  them, 
I  thought  it  princely  charity  to  grieve  them. 

HeL  Well,  my  lord,  since  you  have  given  me 
leave  to  speak. 
Freely  I  '11  speak.     Antiochus  you  fear, 
And  justly  too,  I  think,  you  fear  the  tyrant, 
Who  either  by  public  war  or  private  treason 
Will  take  away  your  life. 
Therefore,  my  lord,  go  travel  for  a  while. 
Till  that  his  rage  and  anger  be  forgot. 
Or  destinies  do  cut  his  thread  of  life. 
Your  rule  direct  to  any ;  if  to  me, 
Day  serves  not  light  more  faithful  than  I  '11  be. 

Per,  I  do  not  doubt  thy  faith ; 
But  should  he  wrong  my  liberties  in  absence — 

HeL  We  '11  mingle  bloods  together  in  the  earth. 
From  whence  we  had  our  being  and  our  birth. 

Per.  Tyre,  I  now  look  from  thee,  then,  and  to 
Tharsus 
Intend  my  travel,  where  I  '11  hear  from  thee ; 
And  by  whose  letters  I  '11  dispose  myself. 
The  care  I  had  and  have  of  subjects'  good, 
On  thee  I  lay,  whose  wisdom's  strength  can  bear  it. 
I  '11  take  thy  word  for  faitli,  not  ask  thine  oath  ; 
Who  shuns  not  to  break  one  will  sure  crack  both : 
But  in  our  orbs  we  '11  live  so  round  and  safe, 
Tliat  time  of  both  this  truth  shall  ne'er  convince. 
Thou  shew'dst  a  subject's  shine,  I  a  true  prince. 

[^ExetaU, 


Scene  III. — Tyre.     An  Ante-chamber  in  tlie 

Palace, 

£7i^er  Thaliard. 

ThaL  So  this  is  Tyre,  and  this  is  the  court. 
Here  must  I  kill  King  Pericles ;  and  if  I  do  not, 
I  am  sure  to  be  hanged  at  home:  'tis  danger- 
ous.— Well,  I  perceive  he  was  a  wise  fellow  and 
had  good  discretion,  that  being  bid  to  ask  what 
he  would  of  the  king,  desired  he  might  know 
none  of  his  secrets.  Now  do  I  see  he  had  some 
reason  for  it :  for  if  a  king  bid  a  man  be  a  villain 
he  is  bound  by  the  indenture  of  his  oath  to  be 
one. — Hush,  here  come  the  lords  of  Tyre. 

Enter  Helicanes,  Escanes,  and  other  Lords. 

HeL  You  shall  not  need  my  fellow  peers  of 
Tyre, 
Further  to  question  of  your  king's  departure. 
His  sealed  commission,  left  in  trust  with  me. 
Doth  speak  sufficiently ;  he  's  gone  to  travel. 
Thai,  How!  the  king  gone!  [^ Aside, 

HeL  If  further  yet  you  will  be  satisfied. 
Why,  as  it  were  unlicensed  of  your  loves, 
He  would  depart,   I  '11  give  some  light  unto 

you. 
Being  at  Antioch — 

ThaL  What  from  Antioch?  lAside. 

HeL  Royal  Antiochus  (on  what  cause  1  know 
not) 
Took  some  displeasure  at  him ;  at  least  he  judged 

so: 
And  doubting  lest  that  he  had  erred  or  sinned. 
To  shew  his  sorrow  would  correct  himself; 
So  puts  himself  into  the  shipman's  toil. 
With    whom    each    minute    threatens    life   or 
death. 
ThaL  Well,  I  perceive 
I  shall  not  be  hanged  now,  altliough  I  would ; 
But  since  he 's  gone,  the  king  it  sure  must 

please 
He  'scaped  the  land  to  perish  on  the  seas. 
But  I  '11  present  me.  lAside.'] — Peace  to  the  lords 
of  Tyre ! 
HeL  Lord  Thaliard  from  Antiochus  is  wel- 
come. 
l^haL  From  him  I  come 
With  message  unto  princely  Pericles ; 
But  since  my  landing,  as  I  have  understood 
Your  lord  has  took  himself  to  unknown  travels. 
My    message    must   return    from    whence    it 
came. 
HeL  We  have  no  reason  to  desire  it  since 
Commended  to  our  master,  not  to  us : 
Yet,  ere  you  shall  depart,  this  we  desire, — 
As  friends  to  Antioch,  we  may  feast  in  Tyre. 

[^Exeuni, 
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Scene  IV. — Tharsus.   A  Room  in  the  Governor's 

House, 

Enter  Cleon,  Dionyza,  and  Attendants. 

Cle,  My  Dionyza,  shall  we  rest  us  here, 
And  by  relating  tales  of  other's  griefs, 
See  if  't  will  teach  us  to  forget  our  own  ? 

Dio.  That  were  to  blow  at  fire  in  ^hope  to 
quench  it ; 
For  who  digs  hills  because  they  do  aspire, 
Tlirows  down  one  mountain  to  cast  up  a  higher. 

0  my  distressed  lord,  even  such  our  griefs ; 
Here  they  're  but  felt,  and  seen  with  mistful  eyes, 
But  like  to  groves,  being  topped,  they  higher  rise. 

Cie,  O  Dionyza, 
Who  wanteth  food  and  will  not  say  he  wants  it. 
Or  can  conceal  his  hunger  till  he  famish  ? 
Our  tongues  and  sorrows  do  sound  deep  our  woes 
Into  the  air ;  our  eyes  do  weep,  till  lungs 
Fetch  breath  that  may  proclaim  them  louder;  that, 
If  heaven  slumber  while  their  creatures  want. 
They  may  awake  their  helps  to  comfort  them. 

1  '11  then  discourse  our  woes,  felt  several  years. 
And  wanting  breath  to  speak,  help  me  with  tears. 

Dio,  I  'II  do  my  best,  sir. 

Cle.  This  Tharsus,  o'er  which  I  have  govern- 
ment 
(A  city  on  whom  plenty  held  full  hand). 
For  riches,  strewed  herself  even  in  the  streets  ; 
Whose  towers  bore  heads  so  high  they  kissed  the 

clouds. 
And  strangers  ne'er  beheld,  but  wondered  at; 
Whose  men  and  dames  so  jetted  and  adorned, 
Like  one  another's  glass  to  trim  them  by : 
Their  tables  were  stored  full,  to  glad  the  sight, 
And  not  so  much  to  feed  on  as  delight ; 
All  poverty  was  scorned,  and  pride  so  great. 
The  name  of  help  grew  odious  to  repeat. 

Dio.  O,  'tis  too  true. 

Cle.  But  see  what  heaven  can  do!  By  this 
our  change, 
These  mouths,  whom  but  of  late,  earth,  sea,  and 

air. 
Were  all  too  little  to  content  and  please, 
Although  they  gave  their  creatures  in  abundance. 
As  houses  are  defiled  for  want  of  use, 
They  are  now  starved  for  want  of  exercise : 
Those  palates,  who  not  yet  two  summers  younger 
Must  have  inventions  to  delight  the  taste, 
Would  now  be  glad  of  bread,  and  beg  for  it ; 
Those  mothers  who  to  nousle  up  their  babes 
Thought  nought  too  curious,  are  ready  now 
To  eat  those  little  darlings  whom  they  loved. 
So  sharp  are  hunger's  teeth  that  man  and  wife 
Draw  lots  who  first  shall  die  to  lengthen  life. 
Here  stands  a  lord,  and  there  a  lady  weeping ; 
Here  many  smk,  yet  those  which  see  them  fall, 


Have  scarce  strength  left  to  give  them  burial 
Is  not  this  true  ? 

Dio.  Our  cheeks  and  hollow  eyes  do  witness  it. 

Cle.  O  let  those  cities  that  of  Plenty's  cup 
And  her  prosperities  so  largely  taste, 
With  their  superfluous  riots,  bear  these  tears! 
The  misery  of  Tharsus  may  be  theirs. 

Enter  a  Lord. 

Lord.  Where 's  the  lord  governor  t 

Cle.  Here. 
Speak  out  thy  sorrows  which  thou  bring'st,  in 

haste. 
For  comfort  is  too  far  for  us  to  expect 

Lord,  We  have  descried,  upon  our  neighbour- 
ing shore, 
A  portly  sail  of  ships  make  hitherward. 

Cle.  I  thought  as  much. 
One  sorrow  never  comes,  but  brings  an  heir 
That  may  succeed  as  his  inheritor ; 
And  so  in  ours :  some  neighbouring  nation, 
Taking  advantage  of  our  misery, 
Hath  stuffed  these  hollow  vesseb  with  their  power 
To  beat  us  down,  the  which  are  down  already; 
And  make  a  conquest  of  unhappy  me, 
Whereas  no  glory  *s  got  to  overcome. 

Lord.  That 's  the  least  fear ;  for  by  the  aem< 
blance 
Of  their  white  flags  displayed  they  bring  us  peace, 
And  come  to  us  as  favourers,  not  as  foes. 

Cle,  Thou  speak'st  like  him  's  untutored  to 

repeat, 

Who  makes  the  fairest  shew  means  most  deceit 

But  bring  they  what  they  will,  what  need  we  fear  I 

The  ground 's  the  lowest,  and  we  are  half  way 

there. 
Go  tell  their  general  we  attend  him  here, 
To  know  for  what  he  comes  and  whence  he  comes, 
And  what  he  craves. 

Lord.  I  go,  my  lord.  [ExU. 

Cle  Welcome  is  peace,  if  he  on  peace  consist ; 
If  wars,  we  are  unable  to  resist 

Enter  Pericles,  with  Attendants. 

Per.  Lord  governor,  for  so  we  hear  you  are, 
Let  not  our  ships  and  number  of  our  men 
Be,  like  a  beacon  fired,  to  amaze  your  eyes. 
We  have  heard  your  miseries  as  far  as  Tyre, 
And  seen  the  desolation  of  your  streets : 
Nor  come  we  to  add  sorrow  to  your  tears, 
But  to  relieve  them  of  their  heavy  load ; 
And  these  our  ships  you  happily  may  think 
Are,  like  the  Trojan  horse,  war-stuffed  within, 
With  bloody  views,  expecting  overtlirow, 
Are  stored  with  com  to  make  your  needy  bread, 
And  give  them  life  who  are  hunger-starved,  half 
dead. 
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jIU,  The  gods  of  Greece  protect  you  I 
And  we  11  pray  for  you. 


Per, 


Rise,  I  pray  you,  rise 


We  do  not  look  for  reverence  but  for  love, 
And  harbourage  for  ourself,  our  ships,  and  men. 

Cie.  The  which  when  any  shall  not  gratify, 
Or  pay  you  with  unthankfulness  in  thought, 


Be  it  our  wives,  our  children,  or  ourselves, 
The  curse  of  heaven  and  men  succeed  their  evils! 
Till  when  (the  which,  I  hope,  shall  ne'er  be  seen) 
Your  grace  is  welcome  to  our  town  and  us. 
Per,  Which  welcome  we  '11  accept ;  feast  here 
awhile. 
Until  our  stars,  that  frown,  lend  us  a  smile.  [  Exeunt. 


fict  55. 


Enter  Gower. 
Gow,  Here  have  you  seen  a  mighty  king 

His  child,  I  wis,  to  incest  bring  ; 

A  better  prince,  and  benign  lord, 

Prove  awful  both  in  deed  and  word. 

Be  quiet,  then,  as  men  should  be. 

Till  he  hath  passed  necessity. 

1 11  shew  you  those  in  troubles'  reign, 

Losing  a  mite  a  mountain  gain. 

The  good  in  conversation 

(To  whom  I  give  my  benison) 

Is  still  at  Tharsus,  where  each  man 

Thinks  all  is  writ  he  spoken  can  : 

And,  to  remember  what  he  does. 

Gild  his  statue  glorious  : 

But  tidings  to  the  contrary 

Are  brought  your  eyes ;  what  need  speak  I  ? 

(Ddmb  Shbw.) 

Enter  at  one  door  Pericles,  talking  with  Cleon  ; 
all  the  Train  with  them.  Enter  at  another 
doorf  a  Gentleman,  tpith  a  letter  to  Pericles  ; 
Pericles  ihews  the  letter  to  Cleon  :  then 
givet  the  Messenger  a  reward,  and  knighte 
him.    Exeunt  Pericles,  Cleon,  ^c,  eeveraUy. 


Gow.  Good  Helicane  hath  staid  at  home. 
Not  to  eat  honey,  like  a  drone, 
From  others'  labours ;  forth  he  strives 
To  killen  bad,  keep  good  alive; 
And,  to  fulfil  his  prince'  desire, 
Sends  word  of  all  that  haps  in  Tyre : 
How  Thaliard  came  full  bent  with  sin 
And  hid  intent  to  murder  him ; 
And  that  in  Tharsus  was  not  best 
Longer  for  him  to  make  his  rest 
He  knowing  so,  put  forth  to  seas, 
Where  when  men  been,  there 's  seldom  ease : 
For  now  the  wind  begins  to  blow ; 
Thunder  above  and  deeps  below 
Make  such  unquiet,  that  the  ship. 
Should  house  him  safe,  is  wrecked  and  split ; 
And  he,  good  prince,  having  all  lost. 
By  waves  from  coast  to  coast  is  tost; 
All  perishen  of  man,  of  pelf, 
Ne  aught  escapen  but  himself; 
Till  fortune,  tired  with  doing  bad. 
Threw  him  ashore  to  give  him  glad : 
And  here  he  comes :  what  shall  be  next, 
Pardon  old  Gower ;  this  long 's  the  text    [Exit. 


Scene  I. — Pentapolis.     An  open  Place  by  the 

Sea-tide. 

Enter  Pericles,  wet. 

Per.  Yet  cease  your  ire,  ye  angry  stars  of 
heaven  I 
Wind,  rain,  and  thunder,  remember,  earthly  man 
Is  but  a  substance  that  must  yield  to  you ; 


And  I,  as  fits  my  nature,  do  obey  you. 
Alas,  the  sea  hath  cast  me  on  the  rocks. 
Washed  me  from  shore  to  shore,  and  left  me  breath 
Nothing  to  think  on  but  ensuing  death : 
Let  it  suffice  the  greatness  of  your  powers. 
To  have  bereft  a  prince  of  all  his  fortunes ; 
And  having  thrown  him  from  your  wat'ry  grave, 
Here  to  have  death  in  peace  is  all  he  'U  crave. 


ACT   II. 


PERICLES,  PRINCE   OF  TYRE. 


8CEKE  1. 


Enter  three  Fishermen. 

Ut  Fish.  What,  ho,  Pilche ! 

2nd  Fish,  Ho !  come,  and  bring  away  the  nets. 

1  St  Fish,  What  Patch-breech,  I  say ! 

3rd  Fish,  What  say  you,  master? 

1st  Fish.  Look  how  thou  stirrest  now !  come 
away,  or  I  'U  fetch  thee  with  a  wannion, 

Srd  Fish.  'Faith,  master,  I  am  thinking  of 
the  poor  men  that  were  cast  away  before  us, 
even  now. 

1st  Fish.  Alas,  poor  souls,  it  grieved  my  heart 
to  hear  what  pitiful  cries  they  made  to  us  to  help 
them,  when,  well-a-day,  we  could  scarce  help 
ourselves. 

Srd  Fish,  Nay,  master,  said  not  I  as  much, 
when  I  saw  the  porpus,  how  he  bounced  and 
tumbled?  They  say  they  are  half  fish,  half 
flesh  :  a  plague  on  them,  they  ne'er  come  but  I 
look  to  be  washed.  Master,  I  marvel  how  the 
fishes  live  in  the  sea. 

Ut  Fish,  Why  as  men  do  a-land ;  the  great 
ones  eat  up  the  little  ones.  I  can  compare  our 
rich  misers  to  nothing  so  fitly  as  to  a  whale ;  'a 
plays  and  tumbles,  driving  the  poor  fry  before 
him,  and  at  last  devours  them  all  at  a  mouthful. 
Such  whales  have  I  heard  on  a'  the  land,  who 
never  leave  gaping  till  they  have  swallowed  the 
whole  parish,  church,  steeple,  bells,  and  all. 

Per,  A  pretty  moral. 

Srd  Fish,  But  master,  if  I  had  been  the  sexton, 
I  would  have  been  that  day  in  the  belfry. 

2nd  Fish.  Why,  man  ? 

Srd  Fish.  Because  he  should  have  swallowed  me 
too :  and  when  I  had  been  in  his  belly,  I  would 
have  kept  such  a  jangling  of  the  bells,  that  he 
should  never  have  left,  till  he  cast  bells,  steeple, 
church,  and  parish,  up  again.  But  if  the  good 
King  Simonides  were  of  my  mind — 

Per,  Simonides! 

Srd  FUh.  We  would  purge  the  land  of  these 
drones,  that  rob  the  bee  of  her  honey. 

Per,  How  from  the  finny  subject  of  the  sea 
These  fishers  tell  the  infirmities  of  men  ; 
And  from  their  wat'ry  empire  recollect 
All  that  may  men  approve  or  men  detect! — 
Peace  be  at  your  labour,  honest  fishermen. 

2nd  Fish,  Honest!  good  fellow,  what 's  that? 
if  it  be  a  day  fits  you,  scratch  it  out  of  the  ca- 
lendar, and  nobody  will  look  after  it. 

Per,  Nay,  see,  the  sea  hath  cast  upon  your 
coast-^ 

2tid  Fish,  What  a  drunken  knave  was  the  sea, 
to  cast  thee  in  our  way  I 

Per.  A  man,  whom  both  the  waters  and  the  wind. 
In  that  vast  tennis-court,  hath  made  the  ball 
For  them  to  play  upon,  entreats  you  pity  him. 
He  asks  of  you  that  never  used  to  beg. 


1st  Fish,  No,  friend;  cannot  you  beg?  Here's 
them  in  our  country  of  Greece  gets  more  with 
begging  than  we  can  do  with  working. 

2nd  Ihh.  Canst  thou  catch  any  fishes  then! 

Per.  I  never  practised  it. 

2nd  Fish.  Nay,  then,  thou  wilt  starve  sure;  for 
here  's  nothing  to  be  got  now-a-days,  unlefs  thou 
canst  fish  for 't. 

Per.  What  I  have  been  I  have  forgot  to  know ; 
But  what  I  am  want  teaches  me  to  think  on ; 
A  man  shrunk  up  with  cold :  my  veins  are  chilly 
And  have  no  more  of  life  than  may  suffice 
To  give  my  tongue  that  heat  to  ask  your  help; 
Which  if  you  shall  refuse,  when  I  am  dead, 
For  I  am  a  man,  pray  see  me  buried. 

Ist  Fish,  Die,  quoth-a?  .Now  gods  forbid!  I 
have  a  gown  here ;  come,  put  it  on ;  keep  thee 
warm.  Now,  afore  me,  a  handsome  fellow! 
Come,  thou  shalt  go  home,  and  we  11  have  flesli 
for  holidays,  fish  for  fasting-days,  and,  moreo'er, 
puddings,  and  flap-jacks;  and  thou  shalt  be 
welcome. 

Per,  I  thank  you,  sir. 

2nd  Fish.  Hark  you,  my  friend,  you  sud  you 
could  not  beg. 

Per.  I  did  but  crave. 

2nd  Fish.  But  crave  ?  Then  I  '11  turn  craver  too, 
and  so  I  shall  'scape  whipping. 

Per,  Why,  are  all  your  beggars  whipped  then! 

2nd  Fish,  O  not  all,  my  friend,  not  all ;  for  if 
all  your  beggars  were  whipped,  I  would  wish  no 
better  oflice  than  to  be  beadle.  But,  master,  1 11 
go  draw  up  the  net. 

{^Exeunt  two  of  (he  Fuhennen. 

Per.  How  well  this  honest  mirth  becomes  their 
labour  1 

1st  Fish.  Hark  you  sir !  do  you  know  where 
you  are? 

Per.  Not  well. 

1st  Fish.  Why,  I  '11  tell  you :  this  is  called  Pen- 
tapolis,  and  our  king,  the  good  King  Simonides. 

Per,  The  good  King  Simonides,  do  you  csli 
him  ? 

1  st  Fish,  Ay,  sir ;  and  he  deserves  to  be  so 
called,  for  his  peaceable  reign  and  good  goveni' 
ment. 

Per.  He  is  a  happy  king,  since  from  his  sub- 
jects 
He  gains  the  name  of  good  by  his  government. 
How  far  is  his  court  distant  from  this  ahottt 

1st  Fish.  Marry,  sir,  half  a  day's  journey;  and 
I  '11  tell  you  he  hath  a  fair  daughter,  and  to- 
morrow is  her  birth-day ;  and  there  are  princes 
and  knights  come  from  all  parts  of  Uie  world  to 
just  and  tourney  for  her  love. 

Per.  Did  but  my  fortunes  equal  my  desires, 
I  'd  wish  to  make  one  there. 
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I  si  FUh,  O  sir,  tilings  must  be  as  they  may; 
and  what  a  man  cannot  get  he  may  lawfully  deal 
for — ^his  wife's  soul. 

Re-enter  the  two  Fishermen,  drawing  up  a  net. 

2nd  FUh.  Help,  master,  help!  here's  a  fish 
hangs  in  the  net  like  a  poor  man's  right  in  the 
law;  't  will  hardly  come  out.  Ha!  hots  on  't,  'tis 
come  at  last,  and  't  is  turned  to  a  rusty  armour. 

Per.  An  armour,  friends !  I  pray  you,  let  me 
see  it. 
Thanks,  fortune,  yet,  that  afler  all  my  crosses 
Thou  giv'at  me  somewhat  to  repair  myself: 
And  though  it  was  mine  own,  part  of  mine  heritage, 
Which  my  dead  father  did  bequeath  to  me, 
With  this  strict  charge  (even  as  he  left  his  life), 
'*  Keep  it,  my  Pericles,  it  hath  been  a  shield 
'Twixt  me  and  death,"  and  pointed  to  this  brace: 
*^  For  that  it  saved  me,  keep  it ;  in  like  necessity. 
Which  gods  protect  thee  from, it  may  defend  thee. ' ' 
It  kept  where  I  kept,  I  so  dearly  loved  it ; 
Till  the  rough  seas,  that  spare  not  any  man, 
Took  it  in  rage,  though  calmed,  they  give 't  again. 
I  thank  thee  for  't ;  n)y  shipwreck  's  now  no  ill, 
Since  I  have  here  my  father's  gift  by  will. 

\tt  Fish.  What  mean  you,  sir? 

Per.  To  beg  of  you,  kind  friends,  this  coat  of  worth, 
For  it  was  sometime  target  to  a  king ; 
I  know  it  by  this  mark.     He  loved  me  dearly, 
And  for  his  sake  I  wish  the  having  of  it; 
And  that  you  'd  guide  me  to  your  sovereign's  court, 
Where  with't  I  may  appear  a  gentleman; 
And  if  that  ever  my  low  fortunes  better, 
I  '11  pay  your  bounties ;  till  then,  rest  your  debtor. 

\st  Fish.  Why,  wilt  thou  tourney  for  the  lady  ? 

Per.  I  '11  shew  the  virtue  I  have  borne  inarms. 

\st  Fish,  Why,  do  ye  take  it,  and  the  gods  give 
thee  good  on  't ! 

2nd  Fish.  Ay,  but  hark  you,  my/riend ;  't  was 
we  tliat  made  up  this  garment  through  the  rough 
seams  of  the  waters :  there  are  certain  condole- 
ments,  certain  vails.  I  hope,  sir,  if  you  thrive, 
yoit  '11  remember  from  whence  you  had  it. 

Per.  Believe 't,  I  will. 
Now,  by  your  furtherance,  I  am  clothed  in  steel ; 
And  spite  of  all  the  rupture  of  the  sea. 
This  jewel  holds  his  biding  on  my  arm  ;— 
Unto  thy  value  will  I  mount  myself 
Upon  a  courser,  whose  delightful  steps 
Shall  make  the  gazer  joy  to  see  him  tread.— 
Only,  my  friend,  I  yet  am  unprovided 
Of  a  pair  of  bases. 

2nd  Fish.  We  '11  sure  provide :  thou  shalt  have 
my  best  gown  to  make  thee  a  pair;  and  I  '11  bring 
thee  to  the  court  myself. 

Per.  Then  honour  be  but  a  goal  to  my  will ; 
This  day  I  '11  rise,  or  else  add  ill  to  ill.  lExeunt. 


Scene  II. — 7%e  same.  A  public  way,  or  plat- 
fornif  leading  to  the  lists.  A  pavilion  by  the 
side  of  it  J  for  the  reception  of  the  King, 
Princess,  Lords,  ^c. 

£n<erSiMONiDEs,TuAisA,  Lords,  an(i  Attendants. 

Sim.  Are  the  knights  ready  to  begin  the  triumph? 

1*^  Lord.  They  are,  my  liege ; 
And  stay  your  coming  to  present  themselves. 

Sim.  Return  them,  we  are  ready;  and  our 
daughter. 
In  honour  of  whose  birth  these  triumphs  are, 
Sits  here  like  beauty's  child,  whom  nature  gat 
For  men  to  see  and  seeing  wonder  at.  [_Exit  a  Lord. 

Thai,  It  pleaseth  you,  my  father,  to  express 
My  commendations  great,  whose  merit 's  less. 

Sim.  *'£  is  fit  it  should  be  so;  for  princes  are 
A  model  which  heaven  makes  like  to  itself : 
As  jewels  lose  their  glory  if  neglected. 
So  princes  their  renown  if  not  respected. 
'T  is  now  your  honour,  daughter,  to  explain 
The  labour  of  each  knight  in  his  device. 

2'hai.  Which,  to  preserve  mine  honour,  I  'U 
perform. 

Enter  a  Knight ;  he  passes  over  the  stagey  and  his 
Squire  presents  his  shield  to  the  Princess. 

Sim.  Who  is  the  first  that  doth  prefer  himself? 
Thai.  A  knight  of  Sparta,  my  renowned  father; 
And  the  device  he  bears  upon  his  shield 
Is  a  black  ^thiop,  reaching  at  the  sun  ; 
The  word,  "Lux  tua  vita  mihi." 

Sim.  Helovesyou  well,  that  holdshis  life  of  you. 

IThe  second  Knight  passes. 
Who  is  the  second  that  presents  himself? 

Thai.  A  prince  of  Macedon,  my  royal  father ; 
And  the  device  he  bears  upon  his  shield 
Is  an  armed  knight  that 's  conquered  by  a  lady: 
The  motto  thus,  in  Spanish,  **  Piu  per  dulcura 
I  que  per  fuerca."  [^I'he third Kn'ightpasses. 
Sim.  And  what 's  the  third? 
Thai.  The  third  of  Antioch; 
And  his  device,  a  wreath  of  chivalry : 
The  word,  "  Me  pompes  provexit  apex,^* 

[  The  fourth  Knight  passes. 
Sim.  What  is  the  fourth? 
Thai.  A  burning  torch,  that 's  turned  upside 
down ; 
The  word,  "  Quod  me  alit,  me  extinguit,'* 

Sim.  Which  shews  that  beauty  hath  his  power 
and  will, 
Which  can  as  well  inflame  as  it  can  kill. 

[The  fifth  Knight  paues. 
Thai.  The  fifth  a  hand  environed  with  clouds, 
Holding  out  gold  that 's  by  the  touchstone  tried : 
The  motto  thus,  **  Sic  spectanda  fides." 

[The  sixth  Km^\t passes. 
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Sim,  And  what 's  the  sixth  and  last,  which  the 
knight  himself 
With  such  a  graceful  courtesy  delivered? 

Thai.  He  seems  a  stranger ;  hut  his  present  is 
A  withered  hranch,  that  'a  only  green  at  top; 
The  motto,  "In  hac  spe  vivo." 

Sim.  A  pretty  moral ; 
From  the  dejected  state  wherein  he  is, 
He  hopes  hy  you  his  fortunes  yet  may  flourish. 

1*/  Lord.  He  had  need  mean  hetter  than  his 
outward  show 
Can  any  way  speak  in  his  just  commend : 
For,  by  his  rusty  outside,  he  appears 
To  have  practised  more  the  whipstock  than  the 
In  nee. 

2nd  Lord.  He  well  may  be  a  stranger,  for  he 
comes 
To  an  honoured  triumph  strangely  furnished. 

Srd  Lord.  And  on  set  purpose  let  his  armour  rust 
Until  this  day,  to  scour  it  in  the  dust. 

Sim.  Opinion  's  but  a  fool,  that  makes  us  scan 

The  outward  habit  by  the  inward  man. 

But  stay,  the  knights  are  coming;  we  '11  withdraw 

Into  the  gallery.  \^Ejcennt.      Great  shouts, 

and  all  cry^  **  The  mean  knight." 


Scene  III. —  The  same.     A  Hall  of  Slate,     A 
Banquet  prepared. 

Enter  Simonides,  Tuaisa,  Lords,  Knights,  arid 

Attendants. 

Sim,  Knights, 
To  say  you  are  welcome  were  superfluous. 
To  place  upon  the  volume  of  your  deeds, 
As  in  a  title-page,  your  worth  in  arms. 
Were  more  than  you  expect  or  more  than  's  fit, 
Since  every  worth  in  show  commends  itself. 
Prepare  for  mirth,  for  mirth  becomes  a  feast : 
You  are  my  guests. 

7'hai,  But  you,  my  knight  and  guest ; 

To  whom  this  wreath  of  victory  I  give, 
And  crown  you  king  of  this  day's  happiness. 

Per,  T  is  more  by  fortune,  lady,  than  by  merit. 

Sim,  Call  it  by  what  you  will,  the  day  is  yours ; 
And  here,  I  hope,  is  none  that  envies  it. 
In  framing  artists,  art  hath  thus  decreed, 
To  make  some  good,  but  others  to  exceed, 
And  you  're  her  laboured  scholar.  Come,  queen 

o'  the  feast 
(For,  daughter,  so  you  are),  here  take  your  place : 
Marshal  the  rest  as  they  deserve  their  grace. 

Knights.  We  are   honoured  much    by  good 
Simonides. 

Sim,  Your  presence  glads  our  days ;  honour, 
we  love. 
For  who  hates  honour  hates  the  gods  above. 


Marsh,  Sir,  yond  's  your  place. 

Per,  Some  other  is  more  fit. 

\st  Knight.  Contend  not,  sir;  for  we  are  gen- 
tlemen. 
That  neither  in  onr  hearts  nor  outward  eyes. 
Envy  the  great  nor  do  the  low  despise. 

Per,  You  are  right  courteous  knights. 

Sim,  Sit,  sit,  sir;  sit 

Per,  By  Jove,  I  wonder,  that  is  king  of  thoughts. 
These  cates  resist  me,  she  not  thought  upon. 

Thai.  By  Juno,  that  is  queen 
Of  marriage,  all  the  viands  that  I  eat 
Do  seem  unsavoury,  wbhing  him  my  meat ! 
Sure  he  's  a  gallant  gentleman. 

Sim,  He  's  but  a  country  gentleman ; 
He  has  done  no  more  than  other  knights  have 

done; 
Broken  a  staff,  or  so ;  so  let  it  pass. 

Thai,  To  me  he  seems  like  diamond  to  glass. 

Per,  Yon  king's  to  me  like  to  my  father's 
picture. 
Which  tells  me  in  that  glory  once  he  was  ; 
Had  princes  sit  like  stars  about  his  throne. 
And  he  the  sun  for  them  to  reverence. 
None  that  beheld  him  but,  like  lesser  lights, 
Did  vail  their  crowns  to  his  supremacy : 
Where  now  liis  son  's  a  glow-worm  in  the  night, 
Tlie  which  hath  fire  in  darkness,  none  in  light ; 
Whereby  I  see  that  Time  's  the  king  of  men, 
For  he 's  their  parent,  and  he  is  their  grave. 
And  gives  them  what  he  will,  not  what  they 
crave. 

Sim,  What,  are  you  merry,  knights? 

\sl  Knight,  Who  can  he  other,  in  this  royal 
presence  ? 

Sim,  Here,  with  a  cup  that 's  stored  unto  the 
brim 
(As  you  do  love,  fill  to  your  mistress'  lips). 
We  drink  this  health  to  you. 

Knights,  We  thank  your  grace. 

Sim,  Yet  pause  awhile ; 
Yon  knight,  methinks,  doth  sit  too  melancholy, 
As  if  the  entertainment  in  our  court 
Had  not  a  show  might  countervail  his  worth. 
Note  it  not  you,  Thaisa? 

Thai,  What  is  it  to  me,  my  father? 

Sim.  O  attend,  my  daughter; 
Princes  in  this  should  live  like  gods  above, 
Who  freely  give  to  every  one  that  comes 
To  honour  them :  and  princes  not  doing  so 
Are  like  to  gnats  which  make  a  sound,  but  killed 
Are  wondered  at 
Therefore  to  make 's  entrance  more  sweet,  here 

say 
We  drink  this  standing-howl  of  wine  to  him. 

Thai.  Alas,  my  father,  it  befits  not  me 
Unto  a  stranger  knight  to  be  so  bold ; 
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He  may  my  proffer  take  for  an  offence. 
Since  men  take  women's  gifb  for  impudence 

Sim,  How! 
Do  as  I  bid  you,  or  you  '11  move  me  else. 

Thai.  Now,  by  the  gods  he  could  not  please  me 
better.  l/itide, 

Sim.  And  further  tell  him  we  desire  to  know 
Of  whence  he  is,  his  name  and  parentage. 

Thai.  The  king  my  father,  sir,  has  drunk  to  you. 

Per.  I  thank  him. 

Thai.  Wishing  it  so  much  blood  unto  your  life. 

Per.  I  thank  both  him  and  you,  and  pledge  him 
freely. 

Thai.  And  further  he  desires  to  know  of  you, 
Of  whence  you  are,  your  name  and  parentage. 

Per.  A  gentleman  of  Tyre — (my  name,  Pericles; 
My  education  being  in  arts  and  arms)~- 
Who,  looking  for  adventures  in  the  world, 
Was  by  the  rough  seas  reft  of  ships  and  men. 
And,  after  shipwreck,  driven  upon  tins  shore. 

Thai.  He  thanks  your  grace ;  names  himself 
Pericles, 
A  gentleman  of  Tyre,  who  only  by 
Misfortune  of  the  seas  has  been  bereft 
Of  ships  and  men,  and  cast  upon  this  shore. 

Sim.  Now,  by  the  gods,  I  pity  his  misfortune, 
And  will  awake  him  from  his  melancholy. 
Come,  gentlemen,  we  sit  too  long  on  trifles. 
And  waste  the  time  which  looks  for  other  revels. 
Even  in  your  armours  as  you  are  addressed, 
Will  very  well  become  a  soldier's  dance. 
I  will  not  have  excuse,  with  saying  this 
Loud  music  is  too  harsh  for  ladies*  heads ; 
Since  they  love  men  in  arms  as  well  as  beds. 

[  The  Knights  dance. 
So,  this  was  well  asked,  'twas  so  well  performed. 
Come,  sir; 

Here  is  a  lady  that  wants  breathing  too : 
And  I  have  often  heard  you  knights  of  Tyre 
Are  excellent  in  making  ladies  trip ; 
And  that  their  measures  are  as  excellent. 

Per.  In  those  that  practise  them  they  are,  my 
lord. 

Sim.  O  that's  as  much  as  you  would  be  denied 
[^The  Knights  and  Ladies  dance. 
Of  your  fair  courtesy. — Unclasp,  unclasp ; 
Thanks,  gentlemen,  to  all ;  all  have  done  well. 
But  you  the  best.    [To  Pericles.]     Pages  and 

lights  conduct 
These  knights  unto  their  several  lodgings.  Yours, 

sir, 
We  have  given  order  to  be  next  our  own. 

Per.  I  am  at  youir  grace's  pleasure. 

51111.  Princes,  it  is  too  late  to  talk  of  love, 
For  that 's  the  mark  I  know  you  level  at : 
Therefore  each  one  betake  him  to  his  rest ; 
To-morrow  all  for  speeding  do  their  heaUlExeunt. 


Scene  IV.-— Tyre.     A  Room  in  the  Governor's 

Jfouse. 

Enter  Helicanus  and  Escanes. 

Ilel.  No,  no,  my  Escanes ;  know  this  of  me, — 
Antiochus  from  incest  lived  not  free ; 
For  which  the  most  high  gods  not  minding  longer 
To  withhold  the  vengeance  that  they  had  in  store. 
Due  to  this  heinous  capital  ofi'ence ; 
Even  in  the  height  and  pride  of  all  his  glory. 
When  he  was  seated,  and  his  daughter  with  him. 
In  a  chariot  of  inestimable  value, 
A  fire  from  heaven  came  and  shrivelled  up 
Their  bodies,  even  to  loathing ;  for  they  so  stunk, 
That  all  those  eyes  adored  them  ere  their  fall, 
Scorn  now  their  hand  should  give  them  burial, 

Etca.  'T  was  very  strange. 

Ilel.  And  yet  but  just ;  for  though 
This  king  were  great,  his  greatness  was  no  guard 
To  bar  heaven's  shaft,  but  sin  had  his  reward. 

Esca.  'T  is  very  true. 

Enter  three  Lords. 

let  Lord.  See,  not  a  man  in  private  conference 
Or  council  has  respect  with  him  but  he. 

2nd  Lord.  It  shall  no  longer  grieve  without 

reproof. 
3rd  Lord.  And   cursed  be  he  that  will  not 

second  it. 
1st  Lord.  Follow  me  then. — Lord  Helicane,  a 

word. 
Hei.  With  me?  and  welcome :  happy  day,  my 

lords. 
Ist  Lord.  Know  that  our  griefs  are  risen  to 
the  top. 
And  now  at  length  they  overflow  their  banks. 
Hel.  Your  griefs,  for  what?   wrong  not  the 

prince  you  love. 
let  Lord.   Wrong  not  yourself,    then,   noble 
Helicane ; 
But  if  the  prince  do  live  let  us  salute  him. 
Or  know  what  ground 's  madehappy  by  his  breath. 
If  in  the  world  he  live  we  '11  seek  him  out; 
If  in  his  grave  he  rest  we  '11  find  him  there ; 
And  be  resolved  he  lives  to  govern  us, 
Or  dead,  gives  cause  to  mourn  his  funeral. 
And  leaves  us  to  our  free  election. 

2nd  Lord,  Whose  death 's,  indeed,  the  strong- 
est in  our  censure : 
And  knowing  this  kingdom,  if  without  a  head 
(Like  goodly  buildings  left  without  a  roof) 
Will  soon  to  ruin  fall,  your  noble  self. 
That  best  know'st  how  to  rule  and  how  to  reign, 
We  thus  submit  unto-— our  sovereign. 
All.  Live,  noble  Helicane ! 
Hel.  Try  honour's  cause;  forbear  your  suf- 
frages : 
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If  that  you  love  Prince  Pericles,  forbear. 
Take  I  your  wish  I  leap  into  the  seas 
Where  'a  hourly  trouble  for  a  minute's  ease. 
A  twelvemonth  longer,  let  me  then  entreat  you 
To  forbear  choice  in  the  absence  of  your  king; 
If  in  which  time  expired  he  not  return, 
I  shall  with  aged  patience  bear  your  yoke. 
But  if  I  cannot  win  you  to  this  love, 
Go  search  like  noblemen,  like  noble  subjects, 
And  in  your   search   spend  your   adventurous 

worth ; 
Whom  if  you  find  and  win  unto  return, 
You  shall  like  diamonds  sit  about  his  crown. 
1st  Lord,  To  wisdom  he  's  a  fool  that  will  not 

yield ; 
And  since  Lord  tlelicane  enjoineth  us. 
We  with  our  travels  will  endeavour  it. 
Hel.  Then  you  love  us,   we  you,  and  we  '11 

clasp  hands ; 
When  peers  thus  knit,  a  kingdom  ever  stands. 

[  Exeunt, 


Scene  V. — Pentapolis.     A  Room  in  the  Palace, 

Enter  Simonides  reading  a  letter^  the  Knights 

meet  him, 

1  st  Knight,  Good  morrow  to  the  good  Simonides. 
Sim,  Knights,  from  my  daughter  this  I  let  you 
know, 
That  for  this  twelvemonth  she  '11  not  undertake 

a  maiTied  life. 
Her  reason  to  herself  is  only  known. 
Which  from  herself  by  no  means  can  I  get. 
2nd  Knight,  May  we  not  get  access  to  her,  my 

lord? 
Sim,  'Faith,  by  no  meaas ;  she  hath  so  strictly 
tied  her 
To  her  chamber  that  it  is  impossible. 
One  twelve  moons  more  she  '11  wear  Diana's  livery ; 
This  by  the  eye  of  Cynthia  hath  she  vowed, 
And  on  her  virgin  honour  will  not  break  it. 
Zrd  Knight,   Though  loath  to  bid  farewell,  we 
take  our  leaves.  [Exeunt, 

Sim,  So,  they  're  well  despatched ;  now  to  my 
daughter's  letter :  . 
She  tells  me  here  she  '11  wed  the  stranger  knight, 
Or  never  more  to  view  nor  day  nor  light. 
Mistress  'tis  well,  your  choice  agrees  with  mine ; 
I  like  that  well : — nay,  how  absolute  she 's  in  't, 
Not  minding  whether  I  dislike  or  no  1 
Well,  I  commend  her  choice ; 
And  will  no  longer  have  it  be  delayed. . 
Soft,  here  he  comes.     I  must  dissemble  !t. 

Enter  Pericles. 
Per,  All  fortune  to  the  good  Simonides. 


Sim,  To  you  as  much,  sir :  I  am  beholden  to 
you 
For  your  sweet  music  this  last  night :  my  ears, 
I  do  protest,  were  never  better  fed 
With  such  delightful  pleasing  harmony. 

Per,  It  is  your  grace's  pleasure  to  commend; 
not  my  desert. 

Sim,  Sir,  you  are  music's  master. 

Per,  The  worst  of  all  her  scholars,  ray  good 
lord. 

Sim,  Let  me  ask  one  thing: — What  do  you 
think,  sir,  of  my  daughter? 

Per,  As  of  a  most  virtuous  princess. 

Sim,  And  she  is  fair  too,  is  she  not? 

Per,  As  a  fair  day  in  summer ;  wondrous  fair. 

Sim,  My  daughter,  sir,  thinks  very  well  of  you; 
Ay,  so  well,  sir,  that  you  must  be  her  master, 
And  she  '11  your  scholar  be  ;  therefore  look  to  it. 

Per,  Unworthy  I  to  be  her  schoolmaster. 

Sim,  She  thinks  notvo ;  peruse  this  writing  else. 

Per,  What's  here! 
A  letter,  that  she  loves  the  knight  of  Tyre  ? — 
'T  is  the  king's  subtil ty  to  have  my  life. — [Ande. 

0  seek  not  to  intrap,  my  gracious  lord, 
A  stranger  and  distressed  gentleman. 

That  never  aimed  so  high  to  love  your  daughter. 
But  bent  all  offices  to  honour  her. 

Sim.  Thou  hast  bewitched  my  daughter,  and 
thou  art  a  villain » 

Per,  By  the  gods,  I  have  not,  sir. 
Never  did  thought  of  mine  levy  offence ; 
Nor  never  did  my  actions  yet  commence 
A  deed  might  gain  her  love,  or  your  displeasure. 

Sim,  Traitor,  thou  liest. 

Per.  Traitor! 

Sim,  Ay,  traitor,  sir. 

Per,  Even  in  his  throat  (unless  it  be  the  king) 
That  calls  me  traitor,  I  return  the  lie. 

Sim,  Now,  by  the  gods,  I  do  applaud  his  cou- 
rage. [Aude, 

Per,  My  actions  are  as  noble  as  my  thoughts, 
That  never  relished  of  a  base  descent. 

1  came  unto  your  court  for  honour's  cause, 
And  not  to  be  a  rebel  to  her  state ; 

And  he  that  otherwise  accounts  of  me, 
This  sword  shall  prove  he 's  honour's  enemy. 
Sim,  No : — here  comes  my  daughter,  she  can 
witness  it. 

Enter  Thaisa. 

Per,  Then,  as  you  are  as  virtuous  as  fair. 
Resolve  your  angry  father  if  my  tongue 
Did  e'er  solicit,  or  my  hand  subscribe 
To  any  syllable  that  made  love  to  you  ? 

Thai,  Why,  sir,  say  if  you  had. 
Who  takes  offence  at  that  would  make  me  glad  ? 

Sim,  Yea,  mistress,  are  you  so  peremptory  ? — 
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I  am  glad  of  it  with  all  my  heart.-*         [jiside. 

I  '11  tame  you  ; 

I  '11  bring  you  in  subjection. 

Will  you,  not  having  my  consent,  bestow 

Your  love  and  your  affections  on  a  stranger  ? — 

(Who,  for  aught  I  know  to  the  contrary, 

Or  think,  may  be  as  great  in  blood  as  I.) — lAside, 

Hear  therefore,   mistress;   frame  your  will  to 

mine, — 
And  you,  sir,  hear  you. — Either  be  ruled  by  me. 
Or  I^will  make  you — man  and  wife. 


Nay,  come;  your  hands  and  lips  must  seal  it 

too. 
And  being  joined,  I  '11  thus  your  hopes  destroy ; 
And  for  a  further  grief — God  give  you  joy  ! 
What  are  you  both  pleased? 

I'hai.  Yes,  if  you  love  me,  sir. 

Per.  Even  as  my  life,  my  blood  that  fosters  it. 

Sim.  What,  are  you  both  agreed  ? 

Both.  Yes,  please  your  majesty. 

Sim.  It  pleaseth  me  so  well,  I  '11  see  you  wed ; 
Then,  with  what  haste  you  can,  get  you  to  bed. 

[^Exeunt. 


^-^^^^'^i^ 


mi  III. 


Enter  Gower. 

Gow.  Now  sleep  yslak^d  hath  the  rout ; 
No  din  but  snores  the  house  about. 
Made  louder  by  the  o'er-fed  breast 
Of  this  most  pompous  marriage  feast. 
The  cat  with  eyne  of  burning  coal. 
Now  couches  'fore  the  mouse's  hole; 
And  crickets  sing  at  th'  oven's  mouth, 
As  the  blither  for  their  drouth. 
Hymen  hath  brought  the  bride  to  bed. 
Where,  by  the  loss  of  maidenhead, 
A  babe  is  moulded. — Be  attent, 
And  time  that  is  so  briefly  spent. 
With  your  fine  fancies  quaintly  eche ; 
What's  dumb  in  show,  I  '11  plain  with  speech. 

(Dumb  Show.) 
Enter  Pericles  and  Simonides  at  one  door,ufith 
Attendants ;  a  Messenger  meets  them,  kneels^ 
and  gives  Pericles  a  letter,  Pericles  shews 
it  to  Simonides;  the  Lords  kneel  to  the  for^ 
mer.  Then  enter  Thaisa  with  childf  and 
Ltchorida.  Simonides  shews  his  Daughter 
the  letter;  she  rejoices:  she  and  Pericles 
take  leave  of  her  Father,  and  depart.  Then 
Simonides,  ^c,  retire. 

Gow.  By  many  a  dearn  and  painful  perch, 
Of  Pericles  the  careftil  search 
By  the  four  opposing  coignes. 
Which  the  world  together  joins. 
Is  made  with  all  due  diligence, 
That  horse,  and  sail,  and  high  expense. 
Can  stead  the  quest.     At  last  from  Tyre 
(Fame  answering  the  most  strong  inquire) 
To  the  court  of  King  Simonides 
Are  letters  brought,  the  tenour  these : 


Antiochus  and  his  daughter 's  dead ; 

The  men  of  Tyrus,  on  the  head 

Of  Helicanus  would  set  on 

The  crown  of  Tyre,  but  he  will  none* 

The  mutiny  there  he  hastes  t'  appease ; 

Says  to  them,  if  King  Pericles 

Come  not,  in  twice  six  moons,  home, 

He,  obedient  to  their  doom. 

Will  take  the  crown.     The  sum  of  this, 

Brought  hither  to  Pentapolis, 

Y-ravished  the  regions  round, 

And  every  one  with  claps  'gan  sound, 

**  Our  heir  apparent  is  a  king ; 

Who  dreamed,  who  thought  of  such  a  thing  ?" 

Brief,  he  must  hence  depart  to  Tyre : 

His  queen  with  child  makes  her  desire 

(Which  who  shall  cross  ?)  along  to  go 

(Omit  we  all  their  dole  and  woe) ; 

Lychorida,  her  nurse,  she  takes, 

And  so  to  sea.     Their  vessel  shakes 

On  Neptune's  billow  :  half  the  flood 

Hath  their  keel  cut,  but  fortune's  mood 

Varies  again  ;  the  grizzled  north 

Disgorges  such  a  tempest  forth, 

That,  as  a  duck  for  life  that  dives. 

So  up  and  down  the  poor  ship  drives. 

The  lady  shrieks,  and,  well-a-near. 

Doth  fall  in  travail  with  her  fear : 

And  what  ensues  in  this  fell  storm, 

Shall  for  itself  itself  perform. 

I  nill  relate,  action  may 

Conveniently  the  rest  convey, 

Which  might  not  what  by  me  is  told. 

In  your  imagination  hold 

This  stage  the  ship,  upon  whose  deck 

The  sea-tost  prince  appears  to  speak.     lExii. 
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ScinNE  I. — On  a  Ship  at  Sea, 

Enter  Pericles. 

Per.  Thou   God  of  this  great  vast,  rebuke 

these  surges, 
Which  wash  both  heaveu  and  hell ;  and  thou 

that  hast 
Upon  the  winds  command,  bind  them  in  brass. 
Having  called  them  from  the  deep !     O  still  thy 

deaf'ning, 
Thy  dreadful  thunders ;  gently  quench  thy  nimble 
Sulphureous  flashes ! — O  how,  Lychorida, 
How  does  my  queen  ? — Thou  storm,  thou,  vene- 

mously 
Wilt  thou  spit  all  thyself?  The  seaman's  whistle 
Is  as  a  whisper  in  the  ears  of  death, 
Unheard. — Lychorida ! — Lucina,  O 
Dirinest  patroness  and  midwife,  gentle 
To  those  that  cry  by  night,  convey  thy  deity 
Aboard  our  dancing  boat,  make  swift  the  pangs 
Of  my  queen's  travails! — Now,  Lychorida — 

Enter  Lychorida,  with  an  Infant. 

Lye.  Here  is  a  thing 
Too  young  for  such  a  place,  who,  if  it  had 
Conceit,  would  die  as  I  am  like  to  do. 
Take  in  your  arms  this  piece  of  your  dead  queen. 

Per.  How  I   how,  Lychorida  ? 

Lye.  Patience,  good  sir ;  do  not  assist  the  storm. 
Here  's  all  that  is  left  living  of  your  queen, 
A  little  daughter ;  for  the  sake  of  it 
Be  manly  and  take  comfort. 

Per.  O  you  gods  !^ 

Why  do  you  make  us  love  your  goodly  gifts. 
And  snatch  them  straight  away  ?  We  here  below 
Recall  not  what  we  give,  and  therein  may 
Vie  honour  with  yourselves. 

Lye.  Patience,  good  sir,  even  for  this  charge, 

Per,  Now,  mild  may  be  thy  life ; 
For  a  more  blusterous  birth  had  never  babe : 
Quiet  and  gentle  thy  conditions, 
For  thou  'rt  the  rudeliest  welcomed  to  this  world 
That  e*er  was  prince's  child.  Happy  what  follows! 
Thou  hast  as  chiding  a  nativity 
As  fire,  air,  water,  earth,  and  heaven  can  make. 
To  herald  thee  from  the  womb :  even  at  the  first 
Thy  loss  is  more  than  can  thy  portage  quit 
With  all  thou  canst  find  here. — Now  the  good 

gods 
Throw  their  beat  eyes  upon  it ! 

Enter  two  Sailors. 

\9t  Sail,  What  courage,  sir  ?  God  save  you. 

Per.  Courage  enough.     I  do  not  fear  tlie  flaw; 
It  hath  done  to  me  the  worst     Yet,  for  the  love 
Of  this  poor  infaiit,  this  fresh  new  seafarer, 
I  would  it  would  be  quiet 


Ut  Sail.  Slack  the  bolins  there;  thou  wilt  not, 
wilt  thou  ?  Blow  and  split  thyself. 

2nd  Sail.  But  sea-room,  an  the  brine  and 
cloudy  billow  kiss  the  moon  I  care  not. 

lit  Sail.  Sir,  your  queen  must  overboard;  the 
sea  works  high,  the  wind  is  loud,  and  will  not  lie 
till  the  ship  be  cleared  of  the  dead. 

Per.  That 's  your  superstition. 

Itt  Sail.  Pardon  us,  sir ;  with  us  at  sea  it  still 
hath  been  observed ;  and  we  are  strong  in  earnest 
Therefore  briefly  yield  her ;  for  ahe  must  over- 
board straight. 

Per.  Be  it  as  you  think  meet — Most  wretched 
queen ! 

Lye.  Here  she  lies,  sir. 

Per.  A  terrible  child-bed  hast  thou  had  my 
dear; 
No  light,  no  fire :  the  unfriendly  elenrents 
Forgot  thee  utterly ;  nor  have  I  time 
To  give  thee  hallowed  to  thy  grave,  but  straight 
Must  cast  thee,  scarcely  coffined,  in  the  ooze ; 
Where  for  a  monument  upon  thy  bones 
And  aye-remaining  lamps,  the  belching  whale, 
And  humming  water  must  overwhelm  thy  corpse, 
Lying  with  simple  shells. — Lychorida, 
Bid  Nestor  bring  me  spices,  ink  and  paper, 
My  casket  and  my  jewels;  and  bid  Nicander 
Bring  me  the  satin  coffer.     Lay  the  babe 
Upon  the  pillow  ;  hie  thee,  whiles  I  say 
A  priestly  farewell  to  her  :  suddenly,  woman. 

{^Exii  Lychouida. 

2nd  Sail.  Sir,  we  have  a  chest  beneath  the 
hatches,  caulked  and  bitumed  ready. 

Per.  1  thank  thee.     Mariner,  say,  what  coast 
is  this  ? 

2Hd  Sail,  We  are  near  Tharsus. 

Per.  Thither,  gentle  mariner, 
Alter  thy  course  for  Tyre,     When  canst  thou 
reach  it  7 

2nd  Sail.  By  break  of  day,  if  the  wind  cease. 

Per.  O  make  for  Tharsus. 
There  will  I  visit  Cleon,  for  the  babe 
Cannot  hold  out  to  Tyrus :  tliere  I  '11  leave  it 
At  careful  nursing.    Go  thy  ways  good  mariner; 
I  '11  bring  the  body  presenUy.  lEseunt. 


Scene  II. — Epheaus.     A  Room  in  Cbrimon's 

Hoiue, 

Enter  Cerimon,  a  Servant,  and  some  pers(m$ 
who  have  beeti  ihipwrecked. 

Cer,  Philemon,  ho ! 

Enter  PuiLEHOif. 
Phil.  Doth  my  lord  call? 
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Cer,  Get  fire  and  meat  for  these  poor  men : 
It  hath  been  a  turbulent  and  stormy  night. 
Serv.  1  have  been  in  many ;  but  such  a  night 
as  this 
Till  now  I  ne'er  endured. 

Cer,  Your  master  will  be  dead  ere  yon  return ; 

There 's  nothing  can  be  ministered  to  nature 

Tliat  can  recover  him.  Give  this  to  the  Apothecary, 

And  tell  me  how  it  works.  [To  Philemon. 

[Exeuni  Philemon,  Servant,  and  tho$e 

who  had  been  shipwrecked. 

Enter  two  Gentlemen. 

Ut  Gent,  Good  morrow,  sir. 

2nd  Gent.  Good  moiTow  to  your  lordship. 

Cer.  Gentlemen,  why  do  you  stir  so  early? 

Ut  Gent,   Sir,  our  lodgings,  standing  bleak 
upon  the  sea, 
Shook  as  the  earth  did  quake  ; 
The  very  principals  did  seem  to  rend, 
And  all  to  topple  :  pure  surprise  and  fear 
Made  me  to  quit  the  house. 

2nd  Gent,  That  is  the  cause  we  trouble  you 
so  early ; 
'Tis  not  our  husbandry. 

Cer,  O  you  say  well. 

Itt  Gent.  But  I  much  marvel  that  your  lordship, 
Having  rich  tire  about  you,  should  at  these  early 

hours 
Shake  off  the  golden  slumber  of  repose. 
It  is  most  strange 

Nature  should  be  so  conversant  with  pain, 
Being  thereto  not  compelled. 

Cer.  1  held  it  ever 

Virtue  and  cunning  were  endowments  greater 
Than  nobleness  and  riches :  careless  heirs 
May  the  two  latter  darken  and  expend ; 
But  immortality  attends  the  former, 
Making  a  man  a  god.     'Tis  known  I  ever 
Have  studied  physic,  through  which  secret  art. 
By  turning  o'er  authorities,  I  have 
(Together  with  my  practise)  made  familiar 
To  me  and  to  my  aid  the  blest  infusions 
That  dwell  in  vegetives,  in  metals,  stones ; 
And  I  can  speak  of  the  disturbances 
That  nature  works,  and  of  her  cures ;  which  give  me 
A  more  content  in  course  of  true  delight 
Than  to  be  thirsty  after  tottering  honour, 
Or  tie  my  treasure  up  in  silken  bags. 
To  please  the  fool  and  death. 

2nd  Gent,  Your  honour  has  through  Ephesus 
poured  forth 
Your  charity,  and  hundreds  call  themselves 
Your  creatures,  who  by  you  have  been  restored : 
And  not  your  knowledge,  personal  pain,  but  even 
Your  purse,  still  open,  hath  built  Lord  Cerimon 
Such  strong  renown  as  time  shall  never — 


Enter  two  Servants,  with  a  chest, 

Serv,  So ;  lift  there. 

Cer,  What  is  that  ? 

Serv,  Sir,  even  now  did  the  sea  toss  upon  our 
shore  this  chest;  'tis  of  some  wreck. 

Cer.  Set  it  down,  let 's  look  on  it. 

2nd  Gent,  'Tis  like  a  coffin,  sir. 

Cer.  Whate'er  it  be, 

'Tis  wondrous  heavy.    Wrench  it  open  straight; 
If  tlie  sea's  stomach  be  o'ercharged  with  gold. 
It  is  a  good  constraint  of  fortune  that 
It  belches  upon  us. 

2nd  Gent,  *T  is  so,  my  lord. 

Cer,  How  close  't  is  caulked  and  bitumed ! — 
Did  the  sea  cast  it  up  ? 

Serv,  I  never  saw  so  huge  a  billow,  sir,  as 
tossed  it  upon  shore. 

Cer,  Come,  wrench  it  open; 

Soft,  soft !  it  smells  most  sweetly  in  my  sense. 

2nd  Gent,  A  delicate  odour. 

Cer,  As  ever  hit  my  nostril ;  so,  up  with  it. 
O  you  most  potent  gods !  What's  here:  a  corse? 

Ist  Gent,  Most  strange  ! 

Cer.  Shrouded  in  cloth  of  state ;  balmed  and 
en  treasured 
With  bags  of  spices  full  I   A  passport  too ! 
Apollo  perfect  me  i' the  characters? 

[  Unfolds  a  scroll. 

Reads. 

"  Here  I  give  to  understand 
(If  e'er  this  coffin  drive  a-land), 
I,  King  Pericles,  have  lost 
This  queen,  worth  all  oiur  mundane  cost 
Who  finds  her,  give  her  burying, 
She  was  the  daughter  of  a  king : 
Besides  this  treasure  for  a  fee, 
The  gods  requite  his  charity !" 

If  thou  liv  'st  Pericles,  thou  hast  a  heart 

That  even  cracks  for  woe !— This  chanced  to-night 

2nd  Gent,  Most  likely,  sir. 

Cer,  Nay,  certainly  to-night ; 

For  look  how  fresh  she  looks !    They  were  too 

rough 
That  threw  her  in  the  sea.    Make  fire  within; 
Fetch  hither  all  the  boxes  in  my  closet 
Death  may  usurp  on  nature  many  hours, 
And  yet  the  fire  of  life  kindle  again 
The  overpress6d  spirits.     I  have  heard 
Of  an  Egyptian  had  nine  hours  lien  dead. 
By  good  appliance  was  recovered. 

Enter  a  Servant,  with  boxes,  naphitts,  and  fire. 
Well  said,  well  said ;  the  fire  and  the  cloths. — 
The  rough  and  woful  music  that  we  have, 
Cause  it  to  sound,  'beseech  you. 
The  vial  once  more.— How,  thou  stirr'st,  thou 
block ! 
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The  music  there. — I  pray  you,  give  her  air, — 
Gentlemen,  this  queen  will  live:  nature  awakes; 

a  warmth 
Breathes  out  of  her;  she  hath  not  been  entranced 
Above  five  hours.     See  how  she  'gins  to  blow 
Into  life's  flower  again ! 

1st  Gent,  The  heavens,  sir, 

Through  you,  increase  our  wonder,  and  set  up 
Your  fame  for  ever. 

Cer.  She  is  alive;  behold 

Her  eye-lids,  cases  to  those  heavenly  jewels 

Which  Pericles  hath  lost, 

Begin  to  part  their  fringes  of  bright  gold ; 

The  diamonds  of  a  most  praised  water 

Appear,  to  make  the  world  twice  rich.     O  live, 

And  make  us  weep  to  hear  your  fate,  fair  creature. 

Rare  as  you  seem  to  be  [^She  moves. 

Thai.  O  dear  Diana, 

Where  am  I  ?  Where  *s  my  lord?  What  world  is 

this  ? 

2nd  Gent.  Is  not  this  strange? 

1st  Gent.  Most  rare. 

Cer.  Hush,  gentle  neighbours ; 

Lend  me  your  hands ;  to  the  next  chamber  bear  her. 
Get  linen ;  now  this  matter  must  be  looked  to, 
For  her  relapse  is  mortal.     Come,  come,  come ; 
And  iEsculapius  guide  us! 

\^Exeunf,  carrying  Thaisa  away. 


Scene  III. — Tharsus.  A  Room  in  Cleon's  House. 

Enter  Pericles,  Cleon,  Dionyza,  Lychorida, 

and  Marina. 

Per.  Most  honoured  Cleon,  I  must  needs  be 
gone; 
My  twelve  months  are  expired,  and  Tyrus  stands 
In  a  litigious  peace.     You,  and  your  lady. 
Take  from  my  heart  all  thankfuhiess.    The  gods 
Make  up  the  rest  upon  you  I 

Cle,  Your  shafts  of  fortune,  though  they  hurt 
you  mortally. 
Yet  glance  full  wand'ringly  on  us. 

Dion.  O  your  sweet  queen ! 

That  the  strict  fates  had  pleased  you  had  brought 

her  hither, 
To  have  blessed  mine  eyes ! 

Per.  We  cannot  but  obey 

The  powers  above  us.     Could  I  rage  and  roar 
As  doth  the  sea  she  lies  in,  yet  the  end 
Must  be  as  't  is.     My  babe  Marina  (whom, 
For  she  was  bom  at  sea,  I  have  named  so)  here 
I  charge  your  charity  withal,  and  leave  her 
The  infant  of  your  care;  beseeching  you 
To  give  her  princely  training,  that  she  may  be 
Mannered  as  she  is  bom. 


C/«.  Fear  not,  my  lord : 

Your  grace,  that  fed  my  country  with  your  corn 
(Forwhich  the  people's  prayers  slill  fall  upon  you), 
Must  in  your  child  be  thought  on.  If  neglection 
Should  therein  make  me  vile,  the  common  body, 
By  you  relieved,  would  force  me  to  my  duty : 
But  if  to  that  my  nature  need  a  spar, 
The  gods  revenge  it  upon  me  and  mine 
To  the  end  of  generation ! 

Per.  1  believe  you; 

Your  honour  and  your  goodneis  teach  me  credit 
Without  your  vows.  Till  she  be  married,  madam, 
By  bright  Diana,  whom  we  honour  all 
Unscissored  shall  this  hair  of  mine  remain, 
Though  I  shew  will  in 't.     So  I  take  my  leave. 
Good  madam,  make  me  blessed  in  your  care 
In  bringing  up  my  child. 

Dion.  I  have  one  myself, 

Who  shall  not  be  more  dear  to  my  respect, 
Than  yours,  my  lord. 

Per.  Madam,  my  thanks  and  prayers. 

Cle.  We  '11  bring  your  grace  even  to  the  edge 
o'  the  shore ; 
Then  give  you  up  to  the  masked  Neptune  and 
The  gentlest  winds  of  heaven. 

Per.  I  will  embrace 

Your  offer.  Come,  dear  'st  madam. — O,  no  tean, 
Lychorida,  no  tears : 

Look  to  your  little  mistress,  on  whose  grace 
You  may  depend  hereafter.    Come,  my  lord. 


Scene  IV. — Ephesus.     A  Room  in  CEamoN'i 

House. 

Enter  Cerimon  and  Thaisa. 

Cer,   Madam,  this  letter,  and  some  certain 
jewels, 
Lay  with  you  in  your  coffer :  which  are  now 
At  your  command.    Know  you  tlie  character? 

Thai.  It  is  my  lord's. 
That  I  was  shipped  at  sea  I  well  remember. 
Even  on  my  yearning  time ;  but  whether  there 
Delivered  or  no,  by  the  holy  gods 
I  cannot  rightly  say.    But  since  King  Pericles, 
My  wedded  lord,  I  ne*er  shall  see  again, 
A  vestal  livery  will  I  take  me  to. 
And  never  more  have  jo}^ 

Cer.  Madam,  if  this  you  purpose  as  you  spesk, 
Diana's  temple  is  not  distant  far, 
Where  you  may  'bide  until  your  date  expire. 
Moreover,  if  you  please,  a  niece  of  mine 
Shall  there  attend  you. 

Thai.  My  recompense  is  thanks,  Uiat  's  all ; 
Yet  my  good  will  is  great,  though  the  gift  small. 

[Exeunt. 


ACT  IV. 


PERICLES,  PRINCE  OF  TYRE. 


SCENE    I. 


rt  J'T. 


Enter  Gower. 
Gow.  Imagine  Pericles  at  Tyre, 
Welcomed  to  his  own  desire. 
His  woftd  queen  leave  at  Ephess, 
To  Dian  there  a  votaress. 
Now  to  Marina  hend  your  mind, 
Whom  our  fast  growing  scene  must  find 
At  Tharsus,  and  hy  Cleon  trained 
In  muaicy  letters ;  who  hath  gained 
Of  education  all  the  grace, 
Which  makes  her  hoth  the  heart  and  place 
Of  general  wonder.    But  alack  1 
That  monster  envy,  oft  the  wrack 
Of  earned  praise,  Marina's  life 
Seeks  to  take  off  by  treason's  knife. 
And  in  this  kind  hath  our  Cleon 
One  daughter,  and  a  wench  full  grown, 
Even  ripe  for  marriage  fight;  this  maid 
Hight  Philoten :  and  it  is  said 
For  certain  in  our  story,  she 
Would  ever  with  Marina  he ; 
Be  't  when  she  weaved  the  sleided  silk 
With  fingers,  long,  small,  white  as  milk ; 
Or  when  she  would  with  sharp  neeld  wound 
The  cambric,  which  she  made  more  sound 
By  hurting  it ;  or  when  to  the  lute 
She  sung,  and  made  the  night-bird  mute. 


That  still  records  with  moan ;  or  when 

She  would  with  rich  and  constant  pen 

Vail  to  her  mistress  Dian ;  still 

Tbis  Philoten  contends  in  skill 

With  absolute  Marina :  so 

With  the  dove  of  Paphos  might  the  crow 

Vie  feathers  white.    Marina  gets 

All  praises,  which  are  paid  as  debts, 

And  not  as  given.    This  so  darks 

In  Philoten  all  graceful  marks, 

That  Cleon 's  wife,  with  envy  rare, 

A 'present  murderer  does  prepare 

For  good  Marina,  that  her  daughter 

Might  stand  peerless  by  this  slaughter. 

The  sooner  her  vile  thoughts  to  stead, 

Lychorida,  our  nurse,  is  dead ; 

And  cursed  Dionyza  hath 

The  pregnant  instrument  of  wrath 

Prest  for  this  blow.    The  unborn  event 

I  do  commend  to  your  content : 

Only  I  carry  winged  time 

Post  on  the  lame  feet  of  my  rhyme ; 

Which  never  could  I  so  convey, 

Unless  your  thoughts  went  on  my  way.— 

Dionyza  does  appear. 

With  Leonine,  a  murderer. 

lExil, 


Scene  I.- 


-Tharsus.     An  open  Place, 
SeQ'-ehore. 

Enter  Diontza  and  Leonine. 


near  the 


Dion.  Thy  oath  remember;  thou  hast  sworn 
to  do  it ; 
Tis  but  a  blow,  which  never  shall  be  known. 
Thou  canst  not  do  a  thing  i'  the  world  so  soon, 
To  yield  thee  so  much  profit   Let  not  conscience. 
Which  is  but  cold,  inflame  love  in  thy  bosom. 
Inflame  too  nicely ;  nor  let  pity,  which 
Even  women  have  cast  ofi*,  melt  thee,  but  be 
A  soldier  to  thy  purpose. 

Leon,  I '11  do 't;  but  yet  she  is  a  goodly  creature. 

Dion.  The  fitter  then  the  gods  should  have 
her. 
Here  weeping  she  comes  for  her  old  nurse's  death. 
Thou  art  resolved  ? 

Leon.  I  am  resolved. 


Enter  Marina,  with  a  batket  ofjhtpers. 

Mar.  No,  no,  I  will  rob  Tellus  of  her  weed, 
To  strew  thy  green  with  flowers ;  the  yellow8,blues, 
The  purple  violets,  and  marigolds, 
Shall,  as  a  chaplet,  hang  upon  thy  grave, 
While  summer  days  do  last.   Ah  me!  poor  maid. 
Born  in  a  tempest  when  my  mother  died, 
This  world  to  me  is  like  a  lasting  storm, 
Whirring  me  from  my  friends. 

Dion.  How  now,  Marina !  why  do  you  keep 
alone : 
How  chance  my  daughter  is  not  with  you  7  Do  not 
Consume  your  blood  with  sorrowing :  you  have 
A  nurse  of  me.  Lord !  how  your  favour 's  changed 
With  this  unprofitable  woe  I  Come,  come ; 
Give  me  your  wreath  of  flowers  ere  the  sea  mar  it. 
Walk  forth  with  Leonine :  the  air  is  quick  there. 
Piercing,  and  sharpens  well  the  stomach.  Come,— 
Leonine,  take  her  by  the  arm,  walk  witli  her. 
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Mar.  No,  I  pray  you ; 
I  'II  not  bereave  you  of  your  servant. 

Dion,  Come,  come ; 

I  love  the  king  your  father,  and  yourself, 
AVith  more  than  foreign  heart    We  every  day 
Expect  him  here :  when  he  shall  come  and  find 
Our  paragon  to  all  reports  thus  blasted, 
He  will  repent  the  breadth  of  his  great  voyage ; 
Blame  both  my  lord  and  me  that  we  have  ta'en 
No  care  to  your  best  courses.    Go,  I  pray  you, 
Walk,  and  be  cheerful  once  again ;  reserve 
That  excellent  complexion,  which  did  steal 
The  eyes  of  young  and  old.    Care  not  for  me ; 
I  can  go  home  alone. 

Mar,  Well,  I  will  go; 

But  yet  I  have  no  desire  to  it. 

Dion.  Come,  come;  I  know  'tis  good  for  you. — 
Walk  half  an  hour,  Leonine,  at  the  least ; 
Remember  what  I  have  said. 

Leoti.  I  warrant  you,  madam. 

Dion.  I  '11  leave  you,  my  sweet  lady,  for  awhile ; 
Pray  you  walk  softly,  do  not  heat  yoiu:  blood ; 
What !  I  must  have  a  care  of  you. 

Mar.  Thanks,  sweet  madam. — 

[^Exit  DiONYZA. 

Is  this  wind  westerly  that  blows  ? 

Leon.  South-west. 

Mar.  When  I  was  bom,  the  wind  was  north. 

Leon.  Was 't  so  ? 

Mar.  My  father,  as  nurse  said,  did  never  fear. 
But  cried,  <'  Good  seamen !"  to  the  sailors,  galling 
His  kingly  hands  with  hauling  of  the  ropes ; 
And,  clasping  to  the  mast,  endured  a  sea 
That  almost  burst  the  deck,  and  from  the  ladder- 
tackle 
Washed  off  a  canvass-cllmber.    '^  Ha  1 "  says  one, 
<*  Wilt  out?"  and,  with  a  dropping  industry. 
They  skip  from  stem  to  stern :  the  boatswain 

whistles, 
The  master  calls,  and  trebles  their  confusion. 

Leon.  And  when  was  this? 

Mar,  It  was  when  I  was  bom : 
Never  was  waves  nor  wind  more  violent. 

Leon.  Come,  say  your  prayers  speedily. 

Mar.  What  mean  you? 

Leon.  If  you  require  a  little  space  for  prayer, 
I  grant  it.     Pray ;  but  be  not  tedious, 
For  the  gods  are  quick  of  ear,  and  I  am  sworn 
To  do  my  work  with  haste. 

Mar,  Why  will  you  kill  me  ? 

Leon,  To  satisfy  my  lady. 

Mar,  Why  would  she  have  me  killed? 
Now,  as  I  can  remember,  by  my  troth 
I  never  did  her  hurt  in  all  my  life ; 
I  never  spake  bad  word,  nor  did  ill  turn 
To  any  living  creature :  believe  me,  la, 
I  never  killed  a  mouse  nor  hurt  a  fly : 


[  trod  upon  a  worm  against  my  will. 
But  I  wept  for  it.     How  have  I  offended 
Wherein  my  death  might  yield  her  profit  or 
My  life  imply  her  danger? 

Leon.  My  commission  is  not  to  reason  of  the 
deed,  but  do  it 

Mar,   You  will  not  do 't  for  all  the  world,  I 
hope. 
You  are  well-favoured,  and  your  looks  foreshew 
You  have  a  gentle  heart     I  saw  you  lately 
When  you  caught  hurt  in  parting  two  that  fought: 
Good  sooth,  it  shewed  well  in  you ;  do  so  now. 
Your  lady  seeks  my  life ;  come  you  between, 
And  save  poor  me  the  weaker. 

Leon.  I  am  sworn,  and  wiU  despatch. 

Enter  Pirates,  whiUt  Marina  U  itmg^mg. 

\8t  Pirate.  Hold,  villain!  [Leon ink mfuaimijr. 
2nd  Pirate,  A  prize  !  a  prize ! 
Srd Pirate.  Half-part,  mates,  half-part  Come, 
let 's  have  her  aboard  suddenly. 

[^Exeunt  Pirates  tvith  Marina. 


Scene  II. — The  same. 

Re-enter  Leonine. 

Leon.  These  roving  thieves  serve  the  great 

pirate  Valdes ; 
And  they  have  siezed  Marina.     Let  her  go : 
There 's  no  hope  she'll  return.     I  'li  swear  she's 

dead, 
And  thrown  into  the  sea.     But  I'll  see  further; 
Perhaps  they  will  but  please  themselves  upon  her, 
Not  carry  her  abroad.     If  she  remain 
Whom  they  have  ravished  must  by  me  be  slain. 

[£ji/. 


Scene  III. — Mitylene.     A  Room  in  a  Brothel 

Enter  Pander,  Bawd,  and  Boult. 

Pand.  Boult. 

Boult.  Sir. 

Pand,  Search  the  market  narrowly ;  Mitylene 
is  full  of  gallants.  We  lost  too  much  money  this 
mart  by  being  too  wenchless. 

Bawd.  We  were  never  so  much  out  of  creatures. 
We  have  but  poor  three,  and  they  can  do  no  mmt 
than  they  can  do ;  and  with  continual  action  are 
even  as  good  as  rotten. 

Pand,  Therefore  let 's  have  fresh  ones,  wbat- 
e'er  we  pay  for  them.  If  there  be  not  a  con- 
science to  be  used  in  every  trade,  we  shall  never 
prosper. 
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Bawd,  Thou  say'st  true :  'tis  not  the  bringing 
up  of  poor  bastards,  as  I  think ;  I  have  brought 
up  some  eleven — 

Botdt,  Ay,  to  eleven,  and  brought  them 
down  again.     But  shall  I  search  tlie  market  ? 

Bawd.  What  else,  man  ?  The  stuff  we  have 
a  strong  wind  will  blow  it  to  pieces,  they  are  so 
pitifully  sodden. 

Pond,  Thou  say*st  true ;  they  are  too  unwhole- 
some, o'  conscience.  The  poor  Transilvanian  is 
dead  that  lay  with  the  little  baggage. 

Bmdt.  Ay,  she  quickly  pooped  him;  she 
made  him  roast  meat  for  worms. — But  I  '11 
go  search  the  market  [^Exit, 

Pond,  Three  or  four  thousand  chequins  were 
as  pretty  a  proportion  to  live  quietly,  and  so  give 
over. 

Bawd,  Why  to  give  over,  I  pray  you  ?  Is  it 
a  shame  to  get  when  we  are  old  ? 

Pond.  O  our  credit  comes  not  in  like  the  com* 
modity ;  nor  the  commodity  wages  not  with  the 
danger :  therefore,  if  in  our  youths  we  could  pick 
up  some  pretty  estate,  't  were  not  amiss  to  keep 
our  door  hatched.  Besides,  the  sore  terms  we 
stand  upon  with  the  gods  will  be  strong  with  us 
for  giving  over. 

Bawd,  Come,  other  sorts  offend  as  well  'as  we. 

Pand,  As  well  as  we  ?  ay,  and  better  too ;  we 
offend  worse.  Neither  is  our  profession  any 
trade ;  it  is  no  calling.     But  here  comes  Boult. 

Enter  the  Pirates  and  Boult,  dragging  in  Marina. 

Botdt,  Come  your  ways.  [7b  Marina.] — My 
masters,  you  say  she 's  a  virgin  ? 

1st  Pirate.  O  sir,  we  doubt  it  not 

Botdt.  Master,  I  have  gone  through  for  this 
piece,  you  see :  if  you  like  her,  so ;  if  not,  I  have 
lost  my  earnest 

Bawd.  Boult  has  she  any  qualities? 

Boult.  She  has  a  good  face,  speaks  well,  and 
has  excellent  good  clothes ;  there 's  no  further 
necessity  of  qualities  can  make  her  be  refused. 

Bawd.  What 's  her  price,  Boult? 

Boult.  I  cannot  be  bated  one  doit  of  a  thou- 
sand pieces. 

Pand.  Well,  follow  me,  my  masters;  you 
shall  have  your  money  presently.  Wife,  take 
her  in ;  instruct  her  what  she  has  to  do,  that 
she  may  not  be  raw  in  her  entertainment 

[^Exeunt  Pander  and  Pirates. 

Bawd.  Boult,  take  you  the  marks  of  her ;  the 
colour  of  her  hair,  complexion,  height,  age,  with 
warrant  of  her  virginity;  and  cry,  "He  that  i 
will  give  most,  shall  have  her  first"  Such  a 
maidenhead  were  no  cheap  [thing  if  men  were 
as  they  have  been.  Get  this  done  as  I  com- 
mand you. 


Boult.  Performance  shall  follow.  [Exit. 

Mar.  Alack,  that  Leonine  was  so  slack,  so 

slow! 

He  should  have  struck,  not  spoke :  or  that  these 

pirates 

(Not  enough  barbarous)  had  not  overboard 

Thrown  me  to  seek  my  mother ! 

Bawd.  Why  lament  you,  pretty  one  ? 

Mar.  That  I  am  pretty. 

Bawd.  Come,  the  gods  have  done  their  part 
in  you. 

Mar.  1  accuse  them  not. 

Bawd.  You  are  lit  into  my  hands  where  you 
are  like  to  live. 

Mar.  The  more  my  fault 
To* 'scape  his  hands  where  I  was  like  to  die. 

Bawd.  Ay,  and  you  shall  live  in  pleasure. 

Mar.  No. 

Bawd.  Yes,  indeed,  shall  you,  and  taste  gen- 
tlemen of  all  fashions.  You  shall  fare  well ;  you 
shall  have  the  difference  of  all  complexions. 
What !  do  you  stop  your  ears  ? 

Mar.  Are  you  a  woman  ? 

Bawd.  What  would  you  have  me  be,  an  I  be 
not  a  woman  ? 

Mar.  An  honest  woman,  or  not  a  woman. 

Bawd.  Marry,  whip  thee,  gosling  :  I  tliink  I 
shall  have  something  to  do  with  you.  Come, 
you  are  a  young  foolish  sapling,  and  must  be 
bowed  as  I  would  have  you. 

Mar.  The  gods  defend  me  I 

Bawd.  If  it  please  the  gods  to  defend  you  by 
men,  then  men  must  comfort  you,  men  must 
feed  you,  men  must  stir  you  up. — Boult 's  re- 
turned. 

Enter  Boult. 

Now,  sir,  hast  thou  cried  her  through  the  mar- 
ket? 

BouU.  I  have  cried  her  almost  to  the  number 
of  her  hairs ;  I  have  drawn  her  picture  with  my 
voice. 

Bawd.  And  I  pr'y  thee  tell  me,  how  dost  thou 
find  the  inclination  of  the  people,  especially  of 
the  younger  sort  ? 

Boult.  'Faith,  they  listened  to  me  as  they 
would  have  hearkened  to  their  father's  testa- 
ment. There  was  a  Spaniard's  mouth  sojwa- 
tered  that  he  went  to  bed  to  her  very  descrip- 
tion. 

Bawd.  We  shall  have  him  here  to-morrow 
with  his  best  ruff  on. 

Boult.  To-night,  to-night  But,  mistress,  do 
you  know  the  French  knight  that  cowers  i'  the 
hams  ? 

Bawd.  Who,  Monsieur  Veroles  ? 
•     Boult,  Ay ;  he  offered  to  cut  a  caper  at  the 
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proclamation ;  but  he  made  a  groan  at  it,  and 
swore  he  would  see  her  to-morrow. 

Bawd.  Well,  well ;  as  for  him  he  brought  his 
disease  hither:  here  he  does  but  repair  it.  I 
know  he  will  come  in  our  shadow  to  scatter 
his  crowns  in  the  sun. 

Boult,  Well,  if  we  had  of  every  nation  a  tra- 
veller, we  should  lodge  them  with  this  sign. 

Bawd,  Pray  you,  come  hither  awhile.  You 
have  fortunes  coming  upon  you.  Mark  me; 
you  must  seem  to  do  that  fearfully  which  you 
commit  willingly ;  to  despise  profit  where  you 
have  most  gain.  To  weep  that  you  live  as  you 
do,  makes  pity  in  your  lovers.  Seldom  but  that 
pity  begets  you  a  good  opinion,  and  that  opinion 
a  mere  profit 

Mar,  I  understand  you  not. 

Botdt,  O  take  her  home,  mistress,  take  her 
home  :  these  blushes  of  hers  must  be  quenched 
with  some  present  practice. 

Bawd.  Thou  say'st  true  i*  faith,  so  they  must : 
for  your  bride  goes  to  that  with  shame,  which  is 
her  way  to  go  with  warrant. 

Boult.  'Faith,  some  do,  and  some  do  not. 
But,  mistress,  if  I  have  bargained  for  the  joint, — 

Bawd.  Thou  mayst  cut  a  morsel  off  the  spit 

Boult.  I  may  so. 

Bawd.  Who  should  deny  it?  Come,  young 
one,  I  like  the  manner  of  your  garments  well. 

Boult.  Ay,  by  my  faith,  they  shall  not  be 
changed  yet 

Bawd.  Boult,  spend  thou  that  in  tlie  town ; 
report  what. a  sojourner  wo  have;  you'll  lose 
nothing  by  custom.  When  nature  framed  this 
piece  she  meant  thee  a  good  turn  ;  therefore  say 
what  a  paragon  she  is,  and  thou  hast  the  harvest 
out  of  thine  own  report 

Boult.  I  warrant  you,  mistress,  thunder  shall 
not  so  awake  the  beds  of  eels,  as  my  giving  out 
her  beauty  stir  up  the  lewdly-inclined.  I'll  bring 
home  some  to-night. 

Bawd.  Come  your  ways  ;  follow  me. 

Mar,  If  fires  be  hot,  knives  sharp,  or  waters 
deep. 
Untied  I  stiU  my  virgin  knot  will  keep.  - 
Diana,  aid  my  purpose ! 

Bawd,  What  have  we  to  do  with  Diana? 
Pray  you,  will  you  go  with  us  !  lEmeunt, 


Scene  IV. — Tharsus.      A  Boom   in   Cleon's 

House. 

Enter  Clbon  and  Dionyza. 

Dion.  Why,  are  you  foolish  ?  Can  it  be  undone  ? 
Cle,  O  Dionyza,  such  a  piece  of  slaughter 
The  sun  and  moon  ne'er  looked  upon  I  ^ 


Dion.  I  think  you  11  turn  a  child  again. 

Cle,  Were    I  chief  lord  of  all  the  spacbut 
world, 
I  'd  give  it  to  undo  the  deed.    O  lady, 
Much  less  in  blood  than  virtue,  yet  a  prinoesi 
To  equal  any  single  crown  o*  the  earth 
I '  the  justice  of  compare !     O  villain  Leonine ! 
Whom  thou  hast  poisoned  too  I 
If  thou  hadat  drunk  to  him,  it  had  been  a  kindness 
Becoming  well  thy  feat :  what  canst  thou  nj 
When  noble  Pericles  shall  demand  his  child? 

Dion,  That  she  is  dead.    Nurses  are  not  the 
fates 
To  foster  it,  nor  ever  to  preserve. 
She  died  by  night ;  I  'II  say  so.  Who  can  eroas  it? 
Unless  you  play  the  impious  innocent, 
And  for  an  honest  attribute  cry  out, 
"  She  died  by  foul  play." 

Cle.  O,  go  to.     Well,  well, 

Of  all  tlie  faults  beneath  the  heavens  the  gods 
Do  like  this  worst. 

Dion,  Be  one  of  those  that  think 

That  petty  wrens  of  Tharsus  will  fly  hence, 
And  open  this  to  Pericles.     I  do  ahame 
To  think  of  what  a  noble  strain  you  are 
And  of  how  cowed  a  spirit 

Cle,  To  such  proceeding 

Who  ever  but  hu  approbation  added. 
Though  not  his  pre-consent,  he  did  not  flow 
From  honourable  courses. 

Dion,  Be  it  so  then : 

Yet  none  does  know  but  you  how  she  came  dead, 
Nor  none  can  know.  Leonine  being  gone. 
She  did  disdain  my  child,  and  stood  between 
Her  and  her  fortunes.    None  would  look  on  her, 
But  cast  their  gazes  on  Marina's  face ; 
Whilst  ours  was  blurted  at,  and  held  a  malkiii 
Not  worth  the  time  of  day.      It  pierced  me 

thorough ; 
And  though  you  call  my  course  unnatural, 
You  not  your  child  well  loving,  yet  I  find 
It  greets  me  as  an  enterprise  of  kindness, 
Performed  to  your  sole  daughter. 

Cle.  Heavens  forgive  it  1 

Dion.  And  as  for  Pericles, 
What  should  he  say  ?  We  wept  after  her  hearse, 
And  even  yet  we  mourn :  her  monument 
Is  almost  finished,  and  her  epitaphs 
In  glittering  golden  characters  express 
A  general  praise  to  her,  and  care  in  us 
At  whose  expense  'tis  done. 

Cle.  Thou  art  like  tlie  harpy, 

Which  to  betray  doth  wear  an  angel's  face. 
Seize  with  an  eagle's  talons. 

Dion.  You  are  like  one,  that  svipeiatitionsly 
Dotli  swear  to  the  gods  that  winter  kills  the  flies ; 
But  yet  I  know  you'll  do  as  I  advise.   lExemt. 
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Enter  Go  web,  before  ihe  Monument  of  Marina 

at  Tharsus. 

Gow,  Thus  time  we  waste  and  longest  leagues 
make  short ; 
Sail  seas  in  cockles,  bave,  and  wish  but  for 't ; 
Making  (to  take  your  imagination) 
From  bourn  to  bourn,  region  to  region. 
By  you  being  pardoned,  we  commit  no  crime 
To  use  one  language  in  each  several  clime, 
Where  our  scenes  seem  to  live.  I  do  beseech  you 
To  learn  of  me,  who  stand  i'  the  gaps  to  teach  you 
The  stages  of  our  story.     Pericles 
Is  now  again  thwarting  the  wayward  seas 
(Attended  on  by  many  a  lord  and  knight). 
To  see  his  daughter,  all  his  life's  delight. 
Old  Escanes,  whom  Helicanus  late 
Advanced  in  time  to  great  and  high  estate, 
Is  left  to  govern.     Bear  you  it  in  mind, 
Old  Helicanus  goes  along  behind. 
Well-sailing  ships  and  bounteous  winds  have 

brought 
This  king  to  Tharsus  (think  his  pilot  thought; 
So  with  his  steerage  shall  your  thoughts  grow  on). 
To  fetch  his  daughter  home  who  first  is  gone. 
Like  motes  and  shadows  see  them  move  awhile ; 
Your  ears  unto  your  eyes  I  '11  reconcile. 

(Dumb  Show.) 
Enter  at  one  door  Pericles  with  hie  Train  ;  Cleon 
atid  DioNYZA  at  the  other.  Cleon  shews 
Pericles  the  tomb  of  Marina  ;  whereat  Peri- 
cles makes  lamentation,  puts  on  sackcloth,  and 
hi  a  mighty  passion  departs.  Then  Cleon  and 
DioNTZA  retire. 


Gow.  See  how  belief  may  sufler  by  foul  show ! 
This  borrowed  passion  stands  for  true  old  woe ; 
And  Pericles,  in  sorrow  all  devoured. 
With  sighs  shot  through  and  biggest  tears  o'er- 

showered. 
Leaves    Tharsus,    and    again    embarks.      He 

swears 
Never  to  wash  his  face  nor  cut  his  hairs ; 
He  puts  on  sackcloth  and  to  sea.     He  bears 
A  tempest,  which  his  mortal  vessel  tears. 
And  yet  he  rides  it  out     Now  please  you  wit 
The  epitaph  is  for  Marina  writ 
By  wicked  Dionyza. 

Reads  the  Inscription  on  Marina's  Monument. 

"  The  fairest,  sweet' st,  and  best,  lies  here, 

Who  withered  in  her  spring  of  year. 

She  was  of  Tyrus,  the  king's  daughter, 

On  whom  foul  death  hath  made  this  slaughter. 

Marina  was  she  called ;  and  at  her  birth, 

Thetis,  being  proud,  swallowed  some  part  o*  the  earth : 

Therefore  the  earth,  fearing  to  be  o'erflowed. 

Hath  Thetis'  birth- child  on  the  heavens  bestowed : 

Wherefore  she  does  (and  swears  she  '11  never  stint) 

Make  raging  battery  upon  shores  of  flint' 
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No  visor  does  become  black  villany. 

So  well  as  soft  and  tender  flattery. 

Let  Pericles  believe  his  daughter's  dead, 

And  bear  his  courses  to  be  ordered 

By  lady  fortune ;  while  our  scenes  display 

His  daughter's  woe  and  heavy  well-a-day 

In  her  unholy  service.     Patience  then, 

And  think  you  now  are  all  in  Mitylen.      ^Exit. 


Scene  V. — Mitylene.  A  Street  before  the  Brothel, 

Enter,  from  the  Brothel,  two  Gentlemen. 

1st  Gent.  Did  you  ever  hear  the  like? 

2nd  Gent.  No ;  nor  never  shall  do  in  such  a 
place  as  this,  she  being  once  gone. 

1st  Gent.  But  to  have  divinity  preached  there ! 
did  you  ever  dream  of  such  a  thing  t 

2nd  Gent.  No,  no.  Come,  I  am  for  no  more 
bawdy-houses :  shall  we  go  hear  the  vestals  sing  ? 

1st  Gent.  I  '11  do  anything  now  that  is  vir- 
tuous ;  but  I  am  out  of  the  road  of  rutting  for  ever. 

^Exeunt. 

Scene  VI. — The  same.   A  Room  in  the  Brothel. 

Enter  Pander,  Bawd,  and  Boult. 
Pond,  Well,  I  had  rather  than  twice  the  worth 
of  her  she  had  ne'er  come  here. 


Bawd.  Fie,  fie  upon  her ;  she  is  able  to  freeze 
the  god  Priapus,  and  undo  a  whole  generation. 
We  must  either  get  her  ravished  or  be  rid  of  her. 
When  she  should  do  for  clients  her  fitment,  and 
do  me  the  kindness  of  our  profession,  she  has  me 
her  quirks,  her  reasons,  her  master-reasons,  her 
prayers,  her  knees;  that  she  would  make  a  puri- 
tan of  the  devil,  if  he  should  cheapen  a  kiss  of  her. 

BouU.  'Faith,  I  must  ravish  her  or  she  '11  dis- 
fumish  us  of  all  our  cavaliers,  and  make  all  our 
swearers  priests. 

Band.  Now,  the  pox  upon  her  green-sickness 
for  me  I 

Bawd.  'Faith,  there 's  no  way  to  be  rid  on 't, 
but  by  the  way  to  the  pox.  Here  comes  the 
Lord  Lysimachus,  disguised. 

Boult.  We  should  have  both  lord  and  lown,  if 
the  peevbh  baggage  would  but  give  way  to  cus- 
tomers. 
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Enter  Lysimachus. 

Lys,  How  now  ?  How  a  dozen  of  virginities  ? 

Bawd,  Now,  the  gods  to  bless  your  honour ! 

Boult,  I  am  glad  to  see  your  honour  in  good 
health. 

Ly9.  You  may  so ;  'tis  the  better  for  you  that 
your  resorters  stand  upon  sound  legs.  How  now 
wholesome  iniquity  ?  Have  you  that  a  man  may 
deal  withal  and  defy  the  surgeon  7 

Bawd,  We  have  here  one,  sir,  if  she  would — 
but  there  never  came  her  like  in  Mitylene, 

Lyt,  If  she  'd  do  the  deeds  of  darkness,  thou 
wouldst  say. 

Bawd,  Your  honour  knows  what  'tis  to  say 
well  enough. 

Lya,  Well ;  call  forth,  call  forth. 

Boult,  For  flesh  and  blood,  sir,  white  and  red, 
you  shall  see  a  rose ;  and  she  were  a  rose  indeed, 
if  she  had  but— 

Lyt,  What,  pr'y  thee  T 

Boult,  O,  sir,  I  can  be  modest. 

Lys,  That  dignifies  the  renown  of  a  bawd,  no 
less  than  it  gives  a  good  report  to  a  number  to 
be  chaste. 

Enter  Marina. 

Bawd,  Here  comes  that  which  grows  to  the 
stalk : — never  plucked  yet,  I  can  assure  you.  Is 
she  not  a  fair  creature  ? 

Lys,  'Faith,  she  would  serve  afler  a  long  voy- 
age at  sea.    Well,  there  *s  for  you  : — leave  us. 

Bawd,  I  beseech  your  honour,  give  me  leave : 
a  word,  and  I  '11  liave  done  presently. 

Ly$,  I  beseech  you,  do. 

Bawd,  First,  I  would  have  you  note  that  this 
is  an  honourable  man. 

[To  Marina,  whom  the  takes  aside. 

Mar,  I  desire  to  find  him  so,  that  I  may  wor- 
thily note  him. 

Bawd,  Next,  he 's  the  governor  of  this  coun- 
try, and  a  man  whom  I  am  bound  to. 

Mar,  If  he  govern  this  country,  you  are  bound 
to  him  indeed ;  but  how  honourable  he  is  in  that 
I  know  not. 

Bawd.  '  Pray  you,  without  any  more  virginal 
fencing,  will  you  use  him  kindly?  he  will  line 
your  apron  with  gold. 

Mar,  What  he  will  do  graciously,  I  will  thank- 
fully receive. 

Lys,  Have  you  done  7 

Bawd,  My  lord»  she's  not  paced  yet;  you 
must  take  some  pains  to  work  her  to  your  ma- 
nage. Come,  we  will  leave  his  honour  and  her 
together.      [Exeunt  Bawd,  Pander,  and  Boult. 

Lys,  Go  thy  ways. — Now,  pretty  one,  how 
long  have  you  been  at  this  trade  7 

Mar,  What  trade,  sir? 

Lys,  What  I  cannot  name  but  I  shall  offend. 


Mar,  I  cannot  be  offended  with  my  trade. 
Please  you  to  name  it. 

Lys.  How  long  have  you  been  of  this  profession  7 

Mar,  Ever  since  I  can  remember. 

Lys,  Did  you  go  to  it  so  young  ?  Were  you  a 
gamester  at  five,  or  at  seven  7 

Mar.  Earlier  too,  sir,  if  now  I  be  one. 

Lys.  Why,  the  house  you  dwell  in  prodaxms 
you  to  be  a  creature  of  sale. 

Mar,  Do  you  know  this  house  to  be  a  place 
of  such  resort  and  will  come  into  it?  I  hear  say 
you  are  of  honourable  parts,  and  are  the  governor 
of  this  place. 

Lys,  Why,  hath  your  principal  made  known 
unto  you  who  I  am  7 

Mar,  Who  is  my  principal  7 

Lys,  Why,  your  herb  woman ;  ahe  that  lets 
seeds  and  roots  of  shame  and  iniquity.  O  you 
have  heard  something  of  my  power,  and  so  stand 
aloof  for  more  serious  wooing.  But  I  protest  to 
thee,  pretty  one,  my  authority  shall  not  see  thee, 
or  else  look  friendly  upon  thee.  Come,  bring  me 
to  some  private  place.    Come,  come. 

Mar,  If  you  were  bom  to  honour,  shew  it  now ; 
If  put  upon  you,  make  the  judgment  good 
That  thought  you  worthy  of  it. 

Lys.  How 's  this?— how 's  this?  Some  more : — 
be  sage. 

Mar,  For  me  that  am  a  maid,  though  most 
ungentle  fortune 
Hath  placed  me  here  within  this  loathsome  sty. 
Where  since  I  came  diseases  have  been  sold 
Dearer  than  physic : — O  that  the  good  gods 
Would  set  me  f^ee  from  this  unhallowed  place, 
Though  they  did  change  me  to  the  meanest  bird 
That  flies  i'the  purer  air ! 

Lys.  I  did  not  think 

Thou  couldst  have  spoke  so  weU ;  ne'er  dreamed 

thou  couldst. 
Had  I  brought  hither  a  corrupted  mind. 
Thy  speech  had  altered  it.    Hold,  here 's  gold 

for  thee, 
Pers^ver  still  in  that  clear  way  thou  goest, 
And  the  gods  strengthen  thee  ! 

Mar.  The  gods  preserve  you ! 

Lys,  For  me,  be  you  thoughten 

That  I  came  with  no  ill  intent :  for  to  me 
The  very  doors  and  windows  savour  vilely, 
Farewell.    Thou  art  a  piece  of  virtue,  and 
I  doubt  not  but  thy  training  hath  been  noble. 
Hold ;  here 's  more  gold  for  thee 
A  curse  upon  him,  die  he  like  a  thief, 
That  robs  thee  of  thy  goodness  I    If  thou  hear'st 

from  me. 
It  shall  be  for  thy  good. 

[As  Lysimachus  is  putting  up  kii  pmru, 
Boult  enters. 
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BouU.  I  beseech  your  honour,  one  piece  for  me. 

Lys,  Avaunt,thou  damned  door-keeper?  Your 
house, 
But  for  this  virgin  doth  prop  it  up. 
Would  sink  and  overwhelm  you  all.    Away  I 

lExit. 

Boidl,  How's  this?  We  must  take  another 
course  with  you.  If  your  peevish  chastity,  which 
is  not  worth  a  breakfast  in  the  cheapest  country 
under  the  cope,  shall  undo  a  whole  household,  let 
me  be  gelded  like  a  spaniel.    Come  your  ways. 

Mar,  Whither  would  you  have  me  ? 

BotUt.  I  must  have  your  maidenhead  taken 
off,  or  the  common  hangman  shall  execute  it. 
Come  your  way.  We  '11  have  no  more  gentlemen 
driven  away.    Come  your  ways,  I  say. 

Re-enter  Bawd. 

Bawd,  How  now !    What 's  the  matter  ? 

BouU,  Worse  and  worse,  mistress;  she  has 
here  spoken  holy  words  to  the  Lord  Lysimachus. 

Bawd,  O  abominable ! 

BouU,  She  makes  our  profession  as  it  were  to 
stink  afore  the  face  of  the  gods. 

Bawd,  Marry,  hang  her  up  for  ever  I 

BouU.  The  nobleman  would  have  dealt  with 
her  like  a  nobleman,  and  she  sent  him  away  as 
cold  as  a  snow-ball ;  saying  his  prayers  too. 

Bawd,  Boult,  take  her  away ;  use  her  at  thy 
pleasure :  crack  the  glass  of  her  virginity,  and 
make  the  rest  malleable. 

BouU,  An  if  she  were  a  thornier  piece  of  ground 
than  she  is  she  shall  be  ploughed. 

Mar,  Hark,  hark,  you  gods ! 

Bawd.  She  conjures :  away  with  her.  Would 
she  had  never  come  within  my  doors  I  Marry 
hang  you !  She 's  bom  to  undo  us.  Will  you  not 
go  the  way  of  women-kind?  Marry  come  up,  my 
dish  of  chastity  with  rosemary  and  bays !  [£xt/. 

BouU,  Come,mistres8:  come  your  way  with  me. 

Mar.  Whither  would  you  have  me  ? 

BouU.  To  take  from  you  the  jewel  you  hold 
so  dear. 

Mar.  Pr'y  thee,  tell  me  one  thing  first. 

BouU.  Come  now,  your  one  thing. 


Mar,  What  canst  thou  wish  thine  enemy  to  be? 

BouU,  Why,  I  could  wish  him  to  be  my  master, 
or  rather,  my  mistress. 

Mar.  Neither  of  these  are  yet  so  bad  as  thou  art, 
Since  they  do  better  thee  in  their  command. 
Thou  hold'st  a  place  for  which  the  pained'st  fiend 
Of  hell  would  not  in  reputation  change  ; 
Thou  'rt  the  damned  door-keeper  to  every  coystrel 
That  hither  comes  inquiring  for  his  tib ; 
To  the  choleric  fisting  of  each  rogue  thy  ear 
Is  liable ;  thy  very  food  is  such 
As  hath  been  belched  on  by  infected  lungs. 

BouU.  What,  would  you  have  me  go  to  the 
wars,  would  you?  where  a  man  may  serve  seven 
years  for  the  loss  of  a  leg,  and  have  not  money 
enough  in  the  end  to  buy  him  a  wooden  one. 

Mar.  Do  any  thing  but  this  thou  doest.  Empty 
Old  receptacles,  common  sewers,  of  filth ; 
Serve  by  indenture  to  the  common  hangman ; 
Any  of  these  ways  are  better  yet  than  this : 
For  that  which  thou  professest,  a  baboon. 
Could  he  but  speak,  would  own  a  name  too  dear. 

0  that  the  gods  would  safely  from  this  place 
Deliver  me !   Here,  here  is  gold  for  thee, 

If  that  thy  master  would  gain  aught  by  me. 
Proclaim  that  I  can  sing,  weave,  sew,  and  dance, 
With  other  virtues  which  I  'U  keep  from  boast ; 
And  I  will  undertake  all  these  to  teach. 

1  doubt  not  but  this  populous  city  will 
Yield  many  scholars. 

BouU.  But  can  you  teach  all  this  you  speak 
of? 

Afar.  Prove  that  I  cannot,  take  me  home  again. 
And  prostitute  me  to  the  basest  groom 
That  doth  frequent  your  house. 

BouU.  Well,  I  will  see  what  I  can  do  for  thee : 
if  I  can  place  thee  I  will. 

Mar,  But  amongst  honest  women  ? 

BouU.  Taith,  my  acquaintance  .lies  little 
amongst  them.  But  since  my  master  and  mistress 
have  bought  you,  there  's  no  going  but  by  their 
consent ;  therefore  I  will  make  them  acquainted 
with  your  purpose,  and  I  doubt  not  but  I  shall 
find  tliem  tractable  enough.  Come,  I  '11  do  for 
thee  what  I  can ;  come  your  ways.        [Exeunt. 
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Enter  Gower. 
Gow.    Marina  thus  the  brothel  'scapes  and 
chances 

Into  an  honest  house,  our  story  says. 

She  sings  like  one  immortal,  and  she  dances 

As  goddess-like  to  her  admired  lays. 

Deep  clerks  she  dumbs ;  and  with  her  neeld  com- 
poses 

Nature's  own  shape  of  bud,  bird,  branch,  or 
berry, 

That  even  her  art  sisters  the  natural  roses ; 

Her  inkle,  silk,  twin  with  the  rubied  cherry  : 

That  pupils  lacks  she  none  of  noble  race. 

Who  pour  their  bounty  on  her ;  and  her  gain 

She  gives  the  cursed  bawd.    Here  we  her  place ; 


And  to  her  father  turn  our  thoughts  again, 
Where  we  left  him,  on  the  sea.    We  there  him 

lost; 
Whence,  driven  before  the  wind  he  is  arrived 
Here  where  his  daughter  dwells ;  and  on  this 

coast 
Suppose  him  now  at  anchor.    The  city  strived 
God  Neptune's  annual  feast  to  keep :  firom  whence 
Lysimachus  our  Tyrian  ship  espies, 
His  banners  sable,  trimmed  with  rich  expense  ; 
And  to  him  in  his  barge  with  fervour  hies. 
In  your  supposing  once  more  put  your  sight ; 
Of  heavy  Pericles  think  this^the  bark : 
Where,  what  is  done  in  action,  more,  if  might. 
Shall  be  discovered ;  please  you,  sit,  and  hark. 


ScENB  I. — On  boardVEKiCL^B* ShipfOffMiiylene, 
A  close  pavilion  on  deck,  mth  a  curtain  before 
it;  Pericles  within  i7,  reclining  on  a  couch, 
A  barge  lying  beside  the  Tyrian  vessel. 

Enter  two  Sailors,  one  belonging  to  the  Tyrian  ves- 
sel, the  other  to  the  barge :  to  them  Helicanus. 

Tyr.Sail,  Where 's  the  Lord  Helicanus?  he  can 
resolve  you.  [To  the  Sailor  </Mitylene. 
Oh  here  he  is.— 

Sir,  there 's  a  barge  put  off  from  Mitylene ; 
And  in  it  is  Lysimachus  the  governor, 
Who  craves  to  come  aboard.  What  is  your  will  ? 
HeL  That  he  have  his.     Call  up  some  gen- 
tlemen. 
Tyr.  Sail.  Ho,  gentlemen !  my  lord  calls. 

Enter  two  Gentlemen. 

1st  Gent,  Doth  your  lordship  call  ? 
ffel.  Gentlemen, 
There  is  some  of  worth  would  come  aboard :  I 

pray  you 
To  greet  them  fairly. 

[The  Gentlemen  and  the  two  Sailors  de^ 
scend,  and  go  on  board  the  barge. 

Enter,  from  thence,  Lysimachus  and  Lords,  the 
Tyrian  Gentlemen,  and  the  two  Sailors. 
Tyr.  Sail.  Sir, 


This  is  the  man  that  can,  in  aught  you  would, 
Resolve  you. 

Lys.  Hail,  reverend  sir!     The  gods  preserve 
you  I 

Hel.  And  you,  sir,  to  outlive  the  age  I  am. 
And  die  as  I  would  do. 

Lys,  You  wish  me  welL 

Being  on  shore,  honouring  of  Neptune's  triumphs. 
Seeing  this  goodly  vessel  ride  before  us 
I  made  to  it,  to  know  of  whence  you  are. 

HeL  First,  sir,  what  is  your  place  ? 

Lys,  I  am  governor  of  this  place  you  lie  be- 
fore. 

HeL  Sir, 
Our  vessel  is  of  Tyre,  in  it  the  king; 
A  man  who  for  this  three  months  hath  not  spoken 
To  any  one,  or  taken  sustenance, 
But  to  prorogue  his  grief. 

Lys.  Upon  what  ground  is  his  distemperature? 

HeL  Sir,  it  would  be  too  tedions  to  repeat ; 
But  the  main  grief  of  all  springs  from  the  loss 
Of  a  beloved  daughter  and  a  wife. 

Lys.  May  we  not  see  him  then  ? 

HeL  You  may  indeed,  sir. 

But  bootless  is  your  sight ;  he  will  not  speak 
To  any. 

Lys.  Yet  let  me  obtain  my  wish. 

HeL  Behold  him,  sir.  [Pericles  discovered.'} 
This  was  a  goodly  person 
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Till  the  disaster  that,  one  mortal  night, 
Drove  him  to  this. 

Lyt.  Sir  king,  all  hail !  the  gods  preserve  you ! 
Hail,  hail,  royal  sir ! 

HeU  It  is  vain ;  he  will  not  speak  to  you. 

\it  Lord.  Sir,  we  have  a  maid  in  Mitylene,  I 
durst  wager 
Would  win  some  words  of  him. 

Lyt,  'T  is  well  bethought. 

She,  questionless,  with  her  sweet  harmony 
And  other  choice  attractions,  would  allure 
And  make  a  battery  through  his  deafened  parts, 
Which  now  are  midway  stopped : 
She,  all  aa  happy  as  of  all  the  fairest, 
Is,  with  her  fellow  maidens,  now  within 
The  leafy  shelter  that  abuts  against 
The  island's  side. 

{^He  whispers  one  of  the  attendant  Lords. 
Exit  Lord,  in  the  barge  of  Ltsimachus. 

HeL  Sure,  all 's  effectless ;  yet  nothing  we  11 
omit 
Tliat  bears  recovery's  name.     But,  since  your 

kindness 
We  have  stretched  thus  far,  let  us  beseech  you 

further, 
That  for  our  gold  we  may  provision  have. 
Wherein  we  are  not  destitute  for  want. 
But  weary  for  the  staleness. 

Lys,  O,  sir,  a  courtesy, 

Which  if  we  should  deny,  the  most  just  God 
For  every  graff  would  send  a  caterpillar. 
And  so  inflict  our  province.     Yet  once  more 
Let  me  entreat  to  know  at  large  the  cause 
Of  your  king's  sorrow. 

HeL  Sit,  sir,  I  will  recount  it. 
But  see,  I  am  prevented. 

Enter,  from  the  barge,  Lord,  Marina,  and  a 

young  Lady. 

Lys.  O  here  is 

The  lady  that  I  sent  for. — Welcome,  fair  one. 
Is 't  not  a  goodly  presence  ? 

HeL  A  gallant  lady 

Lys,  She 's  such  that  were  I  well  assured  she 
came 
Of  gentle  kind  and  noble  stock,  I  'd  wish 
No  better  choice  and  think  me  rarely  wed. — 
Fair  one,  all  goodness  that  consists  in  bounty 
Expect  even  here,  where  is  a  kingly  patient : 
If  that  thy  prosperous-artificial  feat 
Can  draw  him  but  to  answer  thee  in  aught, 
Thy  sacred  physic  shall  receive  such  pay 
As  thy  desires  can  wish. 

Mar.  Sir,  I  will  use 

My  utmost  skill  in  his  recovery. 
Provided  none  but  I  and  my  companion 
Be  suffered  to  come  near  him. 


Lys,  Come,  let  us  leave  her : 

And  tlie  gods  make  her  prosperous. 

[Marina  sings. 

Lys.  Marked  he  your  music  ? 

Mar.  No,  nor  looked  on  us. 

Jjys.  See,  she  will  speak  to  him. 

Mar.  Hail,  sir !  my  lord,  lend  ear. 

Per.  Hum!  ha! 

Mar.  I  am  a  maid, 

My  lord,  that  ne'er  before  invited  eyes. 
But  have  been  gazed  on,  comet-like :  she  speaks. 
My  lord,  that  may  be  hath  endured  a  grief 
Might  equal  yours,  if  both  were  justly  weighed. 
Though  wayward  fortune  did  malign  my  state, 
My  derivation  was  from  ancestors 
Who  stood  equivalent  with  mighty  kings : 
But  time  hath  rooted  out  my  parentage. 
And  to  the  world  and  awkward  casualties 
Bound  me  in  servitude. — I  will  desist; 
But  there  is  something  glows  upon  my  cheek, 
And  whispers  in  mine  ear,  "Go  not  till  he 
speak."  {^/^side. 

Per.  My  fortunes — parentage— good  parent- 
age— 
To  equal  mine ! — was  it  not  thus?  what  say  you? 

Mar.  I  said,  my  lord,  if  you  did  know  my 
parentage, 
You  would  not  do  me  violence. 

Per.  I  do  think  so. 

I  pray  you  turn  your  eyes  again  upon  me. 
You  are  like  something   that — what  country- 
woman: 
Here  of  these  shores  7 

Mar,  No,  nor  of  any  shores : 

Yet  I  was  mortally  brought  forth,  and  am 
No  other  than  I  appear. 

Per.  I  am  great  with  woe,  and  shall  deliver 
weeping. 
My  dearest  wife  waa  like  this  maid,  and  such  a 

one 
My  daughter  might  have  been:  my  queen's 

square  brows ; 
Her  stature  to  an  inch ;  as  wand-like  straight ; 
As  silver-voiced ;  her  eyes  as  jewel-like,  ^ 

And  cased  as  richly ;  in  pace  another  Juno ; 
Who  starves  the  ears  she  feeds,  and  makes  them 

hungry 
The  more  she  gives  them  speech. — Where  do 
you  live  ? 

Mar.  Where  I  am  but  a  stranger :  from  the 
deck 
You  may  discern  the  place. 

Per.  Where  were  you  bred? 

And  how  achieved  you  these  endowments  which 
You  make  more  rich  to  owe  ? 

Mar.  Should  I  tell  my  history, 

'T  would  seem  like  lies  disdained  in  the  reporting. 
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Per,  Pr'y  tliee  speak ; 
Falseness  cannot  come  from  thee,  for  thou  look'st 
Modest  as  justice,  and  thou  seem'st  a  palace 
For  the  crowned  truth  to  dwell  in.     I  '11  believe 

thee, 
And  make  my  senses  credit  thy  relation 
To  points  that  seem  impossible ;  for  thou  look'st 
Like  one  I  loved  indeed.  What  were  thy  friends? 
Didst  thou  not  say,  when  I  did  push  thee  back 
(Which  was  when  I  perceived  thee),  that  thou 

cam'st 
From  good  descending  ? 

Mar,  So  indeed  I  did. 

Per,  Report  thy  parentage.      I   tliink  thou 
said'st 
Thou  hadst  been  tossed  from  wrong  to  injury. 
And  that  thou  thought'st  thy  griefs  might  equal 

mine, 
If  both  were  opened. 

Mar,  Some  such  thing  indeed 

I  said,  and  said  no  more  but  what  my  thoughts 
Did  warrant  me  was  likely. 

Per,  Tell  thy  story ; 

If  thine  considered  prove  the  thousandth  part 
Of  my  endurance  thou  art  a  man,  and  I 
Have  suffered  like  a  girl :  yet  thou  dost  look 
Like   Patience  gazing  on   king's  graves,  and 

smiling 
Extremity  out  of  act.    What  were  thy  friends? 
How  lost  thou  them  ?    Thy  name  my  most  kind 

virgin. 
Recount,  I  do  beseech  thee ;  come,  sit  by  me, 

Mar,  My  name,  sir,  is  Marina. 

Per.  O  I  am  mocked, 

And  thou  by  some  incensed  god  sent  hither 
To  make  the  world  laugh  at  me. 

Mar,  Patience,  good  sir. 

Or  here  I  '11  cease. 

Per,  Nay,  I  '11  be  patient ; 

Thou  little  know'st  how  thou  dost  startle  me. 
To  call  thyself  Marina. 

Mar,  The  name,  Marina, 

Was  given  me  by  one  that  had  some  power ; 
l^y  father,  and  a  king. 

Per,  How!  a  king's  daughter  ? 
And  called  Marina  ?^ 

Mar,  You  said  you  would  believe  me ; 

But  not  to  be  a  troubler  of  your  peace 
I  will  end  here. 

Per,  But  are  you  flesh  and  blood? 
Have  you  a  working  pulse,  and  are  no  fairy : 
No  motion  ?    Well ;  speak  on.    Where  were  you 

bom: 
And  wherefore  called  Marina  ? 

Mar,  Called  Marina 

For  I  was  bom  at  sea. 

P^r,  At  sea  I  thy  mother?, 


Mar,  My  mother  was  the  daughter  of  a  king; 
Who  died  the  very  minute  I  was  bora, 
As  my  good  nurse  Lychorida  hath  oft 
Delivered  weeping. 

Per,  O,  stop  tliere  a  little ! — 

This. is  the  rarest  dream  that  e*erdull  sleep 
Did  mock  sad  fools  withal :  this  cannot  be. 
My  daughter 's  buried.  [Aside,'] — Well :  where 

were  you  bred  ? 
I'll  hear  you  more,  to  the  bottom  of  your  story, 
And  never  interrupt  you. 

Mar,  You  '11  scarce  believe  me ;  't  were  best  I 
did  give  o'er. 

Per,  I  will  believe  you  by  the  syllable 
Of  what  you  shall  deliver.  Yet,  give  me  leave :~ 
How  came  you  in  these  parts  ?  where  were  yoo 
bred? 

Mar,  The  king,  my  father,  did  in  Tbarsus 
leave  me ; 
Till  cruel  Cleon  with  his  wicked  wife 
Did  seek  to  murder  me :  and  having  wooed 
A  villain  to  attempt  it,  who  having  drawn, 
A  crew  of  pirates  came  and  rescued  me ; 
Brought  me  to  Mitylene.     But  now,  good  ar, 
Whither  will  you  have  me?   Why  do  you  weep? 

It  may  be 
You  think  me  an  impostor :  no,  good  faith ; 
I  am  the  daughter  to  King  Pericles, 
If  good  King  Pericles  be. 

Per,  Ho,  Helicanus! 

Hel.  Calls  my  gracious  lord,? 

Per,  Tliou  art  a  grave  and  noble  counsellor, 
Most  wise  in  general :  tell  me,  if  thou  canst, 
What  this  maid  is,  or  what  is  like  to  be. 
That  thus  hath  made  me  weep  ? 

Hel,  I  know  not ;  but 

Here  is  the  regent,  sir,  of  Mitylene, 
Speaks  nobly  her. 

Lys,  She  would  never  tell 

Her  parentage ;  being  demanded  that 
She  would  sit  still  and  weep. 

Per,  O  Helicanus,  strike  me,  honoured  sir; 
Give  me  a  gash,  put  me  to  present  pain ; 
Lest  this  great  sea  of  joys  rushing  upon  me, 
O'erbear  the  shores  of  my  mortality, 
And  drown  me  with  their  sweetness. — 0  come 

hither, 
Thou  that  beget'st  him  that  did  thee  beget; 
Thou  that  wast  bom  at  sea,  buried  at  Tbarsus, 
And  found  at  sea  again ! — O  Helicanus, 
Down  on  thy  knees,  thank  the  holy  gods  as  loud 
As  thunder  threatens  us :  this  is  Marina ! — 
What  was  thy  mother's  name  ?  tell  me  but  that, 
For  truth  can  never  be  confirmed  enough, 
Though  doubts  did  ever  sleep. 

Mar,  First,  sir,  I  pray» 

What  is  your  title  ? 
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Per,  I  am  Pericles  of  Tyre ;  but  tell  me  now 
(As  in  the  rest  thou  hast  been  godlike  perfect) 
Mj  drowned  queen's  name,  thou  art  tlie  heir  of 

kingdoms. 
And  another  life  to  Pericles  thy  father. 

Mar.  Is  it  no  more  to  be  your  daughter,  than 
To  say  my  mother's  name  was  Thaisa  t 
Thaisa  was  my  mother,  who  did  end 
The  minute  I  began. 

Per,  Now,  blessing  on  thee,  rise;   thou  art 
my  child. 
Give  me  fresh  garments.   Mine  own  Helicanus 
(Not  dead  at  Tharsus,  as  she  should  have  been 
By  savage  Cleon),  she  shall  tell  thee  all ; 
When  thou  shalt  kneel  and  justify  in  knowledge 
She  is  thy  very  princess. — Who  is  this  ? 

HeL  Sir,  'tis  the  governor  of  Mitylene, 
Who,  hearing  of  your  melancholy  state, 
Did  come  to  see  you. 

Per,  I  embrace  you,  sir. 

Give  me  my  robes ;  I  am  wild  in  my  beliolding. 
O   heavens   bless  my  girl!    But   hark,   what 

music  7 — 
Tell  Helicanus,  my  Marina,  tell  him 
O'er,  point  by  point,  for  yet  he  seems  to  doubt, 
How  sure  you  are   my  daughter. — But  what 
music  ? 

HeL  My  lord,  I  hear  none. 

Per,  None? 
The  music  of  the  spheres !  list,  my  Marina. 

Zy«.  It  is  not  good  to  cross  him;    give  him 
way. 

Per,  Rarest  sounds ! 
Do  ye  not  hear  f 

Ly$,  Music?  my  lord,  I  hear— 

Per,  Most  heavenly  music : 
It  nips  me  unto  list'ning,  and  thick  slumber 
Hangs  on  mine  eye-lids ;  let  me  rest  [He  sleeps. 

Lye,  A  pillew  for  his  head : 

[7%«  curtain  before  the  PavUum  of  Peri- 
cles %$  closed. 
So  leave  him  all. — Well,  my  companion-friends, 


If  this  but  answer  to  my  just  belief, 
I  'II  well  remember  you. 

[Exeunt  Lysimachus,  Helicanus,  Ma- 
rina, and  attendant  Lady. 


Scene  II. — The  same, 

Pericles  on  the  deck  asleep :  Diana  appearing 
to  him  as  in  a  vision, 

Dia,  My  temple  stands  in  Ephesus :  hie  thee 
thither, 
And  do  upon  mine  altar  sacrifice. 
There,  when  my  maiden  priests  are  met  together 
Before  the  people  all. 

Reveal  how  thou  at  sea  didst  lose  thy  wife : 
To  mourn  thy  crosses,  with  thy  daughter's,  call. 
And  give  them  repetition  to  the  life. 
Perform  my  bidding,  or  thou  llv'st  in  woe : 
Do 't  and  be  happy,  by  my  silver  bow. 
Awake,  and  tell  thy  dream.  [Diana  disappears. 

Per,  Celestial  Dian,  goddess  argentine, 
I  will  obey  thee ! — Helicanus ! 

Enter  Lysimachus,  Helicanus,  and  Marina. 

Hel,  Sir. 

Per,  My  purpose  was  for  Tharsus, there  to  strike 
The  inhospitable  Cleon ;  but  I  am 
For  other  service  first :  toward  Ephesus 
Turn  our  blown  sails ;  eftsoons  I  'II  tell  thee  why. — 

[7'o  Helicanus. 
Shall  we  refresh  us,  sir,  upon  your  shore, 
And  give  you  gold  for  such  provision 
As  our  intents  will  need  7 

Lys»  With  all  my  heart,  sir;  and  when  you 
come  ashore 
I  have  another  suit. 

Per,  You  shall  prevail, 

Were  it  to  woo  my  daughter ;  for  it  seems 
You  have  been  noble  towards  her. 

Lys.  Sir,  lend  your  arm. 

Per,  Come,  my  Maiina.  [Exeunt, 


Enter  Gower,  before  the  Temple  of  Diana  at 

Ephesus. 
Oow,  Now  our  sands  are  almost  nm ; 
More  a  little,  and  then  done. 
This,  as  my  last  boon,  give  me 
(For  such  kindness  must  relieve  me), 
That  you  aptly  will  suppose 
What  pageantry,  what  feats,  what  shows, 
What  minstrelsy,  and  pretty  din, 
The  regent  made  in  Mitylin, 
To  greet  the  king.   So  he  has  thrived, 


That  he  is  promised  to  be  wived 
To  fair  Marina ;  but  in  no  wise, 
Till  he  hath  done  his  sacrifice 
As  Dian  bad  :  whereto  being  bound, 
The  interim,  pray  you,  all  confound. 
In  feathered  briefness  sails  are  filled, 
And  wishes  fall  out  as  they  're  will'd. 
At  Ephesus,  the  temple  see. 
Our  king  and  all  his  company. 
That  he  can  hither  come  so  soon. 
Is  by  your  fancy's  thankful  boon. 


[Exit, 
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Scene  III. — The  Temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus; 
Thais  A  ttanding  near  the  AUar,  a»  High- 
Prieeteu  ;  a  number  of  Virgins  on  each  side  ; 
Cbrimon  and  other  mhahitante  of  Epbesus 
atten^ng. 

Enter  Pericles,  with  his  Train;  Lysimachus, 
Helicanus,  Marina,  and  a  Lady. 

Per,    Hail,  Dian !   to  perform  tliy  just  com- 
mand, 
I  here  confess  myself  the  King  of  Tyre ; 
Who,  frighted  from  my  country,  did  wed 
The  fair  Thaisa  at  Pentapolis. 
At  sea  in  childbed  died  she,  but  brought  forth 
A  maid -child  called  Marina ;  who,  O  goddess, 
Wears  yet  thy  silver  livery.    She  at  Tharsus 
Was  nursed  with  Cleon ;  whom  at  fourteen  years 
He  sought  to  murder :  but  her  better  stars 
Brought  her  to  Mitylene ;  against  whose  shore 
Riding,  her  fortunes  brought  the  maid  aboard  us, 
Where,  by  her  own  most  clear  remembrance, 

she 
Made  known  herself  my  daughter. 

Thai.  Voice  and  favour ! — 

You  are,  you  are — O  royal  Pericles ! — 

[She  faints, 

Per^  What  means  the  woman?   she  dies! 
help,  gentlemen ! 

Cer.  Noble  sir, 
If  you  have  told  Diana's  altar  true. 
This  is  your  wife. 

Per,  Reverend  appearer,  no ; 

I  threw  her  o'erboard  with  these  very  arms. 

Cer,  Upon  this  coast,  I  warrant  you. 

Per.  *T  is  most  certain. 

Cer.  Look  to  the  lady. — O,  she's  but  o'er- 
joyed. 
Early  one  blust'ring  mom  this  lady  was 
Thrown  on  this  shore.    I  oped  the  coffin,  and 
Found  there  rich  jewels ;    recovered  her,  and 

placed  her 
Here  in  Diana's  temple. 

Per.  May  we  see  them  ? 

Cer,  Great  sir,  they  shall  be  brought  you  to 
my  house. 
Whither  I  invite  you.    Look !  Thaisa  is 
Recovered. 

Thai,  O  let  me  look  I 
If  he  be  none  of  mine,  my  sanctity 
Will  to  my  sense  bend  no  licentious  ear. 
But  curb  it,  spite  of  seeing.    O,  my  lord, 
Are  you  not  Pericles?  Like  him  you  speak, 
Like  him  you  are.    Did  you  not  name  a  tempest, 
A  birth,  and  death  ? 

Per.  The  voice  of  dead  Thaisa! 

Thai,  That  Thaisa  am  I,  supposed  dead 
A  nd  drowned. 


Per.  Immortal  Dian ! 
T^ai.  Now  I  know  you  better. 

When  we  with  tears  parted  Pentapolis, 
The  king,  my  father,  gave  yoa  such  a  ring. 

[Shews  a  ring. 
Per,  This,  this:  no  more,  you  gods!  your 
present  kindness 
Makes  my  past  miseries  sport.    You  shall  do 

well. 
Than  on  the  touching  of  her  lips  I  may 
Melt,  and  no  more  be  seen.   O  come,  be  buried 
A  second  time  within  these  arms. 

Mar.  My  heart 

Leaps  to  be  gone  into  my  mother's  bosom. 

[Kneels  to  Thaisa. 
Per.    Look,  who  kneels  here!   flesh  of  thy 
flesh,  Thaisa ; 
Thy  burden  at  the  sea,  and  called  Marina, 
For  she  was  yielded  there. 
Thai.  Blessed,  and  mine  own ! 
Hel.  Hail,  madam,  and  my  queen ! 
TTiai.  I  know  you  not. 

Per,  You  have  heard  me  say,  when  I  did  fly 
from  Tyre 
I  left  behind  an  ancient  substitute. 
Can  you  remember  what  I  called  the  man  ? 
I  have  named  him  oft. 

Thai.  'T  was  Helicanus  then. 
Per.  Still  confirmation : 
Embrace  him,  dear  Thaisa ;  this  is  he. 
Now  do  I  long  to  hear  how  you  were  found  ; 
How  possibly  preserved ;  and  whom  to  thank, 
Besides  the  gods,  for  this  great  miracle. 

Thai.  Lord  Cerimon,  my  lord ;  this  man, 
Through   whom   the    gods   have   shewn   their 

power ; 
That  can  from  first  to  last  resolve  you. 

Per.  Reverend  sir. 

The  gods  can  have  no  mortal  officer 
More  like  a  god  than  you.    Will  you  deliver 
How  this  dead  queen  re-lives? 

Cer.  I  wil),  my  lord. 

Beseech  you,  first  go  with  me  to  my  house, 
Where  shall  be  shewn  you  all  was  found  with 

her; 
How  she  came  placed  here  within  the  temple ; 
No  needful  thing  omitted. 
Per,  Pure  Diana! 

I  bless  thee  for  thy  vision,  and  will  ofier 
My  night  oblations  to  thee.    Thaisa, 
This  prince,  the  fair-betroth6d  of  your  daugh- 
ter. 
Shall  marry  her  at  Pentapolis.    And  now, 
This  ornament  that  makes  me  look  so  dismal, 
Will  I,  my  loved  Marina,  clip  to  form, 
And  what  these  fourteen  years  no  rasor  touched, 
To  grace  thy  marriage-day  1  '11  beautify. 
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Thai.  Lord  Cerimon  liath  letters  of  good  cre- 
dit, sir,  that  my  father*8  dead. 

Per.  Heavens  make  a  star  of  him !  Yet  there, 
my  queen, 
We  *U  celebrate  their  nuptials,  and  ourselves 

Will   in  that   kingdom    spend    our  following 

days; 
Our  son  and  daughter  shall  in  Tyrus  reign. 
Lord  Cerimon,  we  do  our  longing  stay. 
To  hear  the  rest  untold. — Sir,  lead  the  way. 

lExeuni. 

Enter  Gower. 
Gow.  In  Antioch  and  his  daughter  you  have 

heard 
Of  monstrous  lust  ihe  due  and  just  reward : 
In  Pericles,  his  queen  and  daughter,  seen 
(Although  assailed  with  fortune  fierce  and,keen) 
Virtue  preserved  from  fell  destruction's  blast, 
Led  on  by  heaven,  and  crowned  with  joy  at 

last. 
In  Helicanus  may  you  well  descry 
A  figure  of  truth,  of  faith,  of  loyalty  : 

In  reverend  Cerimon  there  well  appears, 
The  worth  that  leam6d  charity  aye  wears. 
For  wicked  Cleon  and  his  wife,  when  fame 
Had  spread  their  cursed  deed,  and  honoured 

name 
Of  Pericles,  to  rage  the  city  turn ; 
That  him  and  his  they  in  his  palace  bum. 
The  gods  for  murder  seemed  so  content 
To  punish  them ;  although  not  done,  but  meant. 
So  on  your  patience  evermore  attending 
New  joy  wait  on  you  I  Here  our  play  has  ending. 

lExit  GowER. 
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£▼£11  as  the  sun  with  purple-coloured  face 
Had  ta'en  his  last  leave  of  the  weeping  morn, 
Rose-cheeked  Adonis  hied  him  to  the  chase ; 
Hunting  he  loved,  but  love  he  laughed  to  scorn 
Sick-thoughted  Venus  makes  amain  unto  him, 
And  like  a  bold-&ced  suitor  'gins  to  woo  him. 

**  Thrice  £urer  than  myself,"  thus  she  began, 
"The  field's  chief  flower,  sweet  above  compare. 
Stain  to  all  nymphs,  more  lovely  than  a  man. 
More  white  and  red  than  doves  or  roses  are ; 
Nature  that  made  thee,  with  herself  at  strife, 
Saith  that  the  world  hath  ending  with  thy  life. 

"  Vouchsafe,  thou  wonder,  to  alight  thy  steed, 
And  rein  his  proud  head  to  the  saddle-bow ; 
If  thou  wilt  deign  this  favour,  for  thy  meed 
A  thousand  honey  secrets  shalt  thou  know : 
Here  come  and  sit,  where  never  serpent  hisses, 
And  being  set,  I  '11  smother  thee  with  kisses : 

"And  yet  not  cloy  thy  lips  with  loathed  satiety. 
But  rather  famish  them  amid  their  plenty. 
Making  them  red  and  pale  with  fresh  variety ; 
Ten  kisses  short  as  one,  one  long  as  twenty : 
A  summer's  day  will  seem  an  hour  but  short. 
Being  wasted  in  such  time-beguiling  sport" 

With  this  she  seizeth  on  his  sweating  palm, 
The  precedent  of  pith  and  livelihood, 
And,  trembling  in  her  passion,  calls  it  balm. 
Earth's  sovereign  salve  to  do  a  goddess  good : 
Being  so  enraged,  desire  doth  lend  her  force, 
Courageously  to  pluck  him  from  his  horse. 

Over  one  arm  the  lusty  courser's  rein. 
Under  her  other  was  the  tender  boy. 
Who  blushed  and  pouted  in  a  dull  disdain. 
With  leaden  appetite,  unapt  to  toy : 
She  red  and  hot,  as  coals  of  glowing  fire ; 
He  red  for  shame,  but  frosty  in  desire. 


The  studded  bridle  on  a  ragged  bough 

Nimbly  she  fastens  (O  how  quick  is  love)  ; 

The  steed  is  stalled  up,  and  even  now 

To  tie  the  rider  she  begins  to  prove ; 

Backward  she  pushed  him,  as  she  would  be  thrust. 

And  governed  him  in  strength,  though  not  in  lust. 

So  soon  was  she  along  as  he  was  down. 
Each  leaning  on  their  elbows  and  their  hips : 
Now  doth  she  stroke  his  cheek,  now  doth  he  frown. 
And  'gins  to  chide,  but  soon  she  stops  his  lips : 
And  kissing,  speaks  with  lustful  language  broken, 
"  If  thou  wilt  chide  thy  lips  shall  never  open." 

He  bums  with  bashful  shame ;  she  with  her  tears 
Doth  quench  the  maiden  burning  of  his  cheeks ; 
Then  with  her  windy  sighs  and  golden  hairs. 
To  fan  and  blow  them  dry  again  she  seeks : 
He  saith  she  is  immodest,  blames  her  'miss ; 
What  follows  more,  she  murders  with  a  kiss. 

Even  as  an  empty  eagle,  sharp  by  fast. 
Tires  with  her  beak  on  feathers,  flesh  and  bone. 
Shaking  her  wings,  devouring  all  in  haste. 
Till  either  gorge  be  stuJSed,  or  prey  be  gone ; 
Even  so  she  kisSed  his  brow,  his  cheek,  his  chin. 
And  where  she  ends  she  doth  anew  begin. 

Forced  to  content,  but  never  to  obey. 
Panting  he  lies  and  breatheth  in  her  face ; 
She  feedeth  on  the  steam,  as  on  a  prey. 
And  calls  it  heavenly  moisture,  air  of  grace; 
Wishing  her  cheeks  were  gardens  full  of  flowers. 
So  they  were  dewed  with  such  distilling  showers. 

Look  how  a  bird  lies  tangled  in  a  net. 

So  fastened  in  her  arms  Adonis  lies ; 

Pure  shame  and  awed  resistance  made  him  fret, 

Which  bred  more  beauty  in  his  angry  eyes : 

Rain  added  to  a  river  that  is  rank, 

Perforce  will  force  it  overflow  the  bank. 


VENUS   AND  ADONIS. 


Still  she  entreats,  and  prettily  entreats, 
For  to  a  pretty  ear  she  tunes  her  tale ; 
Still  is  he  sullen,  still  he  lowers  and  frets, 
'Twixt  crimson  shame,  and  anger  ashy  pale ; 
Being  red  she  loves  him  hest  ,*  and  being  white, 
Her  best  is  bettered  with  a  more  delight. 

Look  how  he  can,  she  cannot  choose  but  loye  ; 
And  by  her  fair  immortal  hand  she  swears, 
From  his  soft  bosom  never  to  remove, 
Till  he  take  truce  with  her  contending  tears, 
Which  long  have  rained,  making  her  cheeks  all  wet ; 
And  one  sweet  kiss  shall  pay  this  countless  debt 

Upon  this  promise  did  he  raise  his  chin. 
Like  a  dive-dapper  peering  through  a  wave, 
Who,  being  looked  on,  ducks  as  quickly  in ; 
So  offers  he  to  give  what  she  did  crave ; 
But  when  her  lips  were  ready  for  his  pay, 
He  winks  and  turns  his  lips  another  way. 

Never  did  passenger  in  summer's  heat 
More  thirst  for  drink  than  she  for  this  good  turn. 
Her  help  she  sees,  but  help  she  cannot  get ; 
She  bathes  in  water,  yet  her  fire  must  bum ; 
"  O  pity,"  'gan  she  ciy,  "  flint-hearted  boy ; 
'Tis  but  a  kiss  I  beg ;  why  art  thou  coy  ? 

"  I  have  been  wooed  as  I  entreat  thee  now, 
Even  by  the  stem  and  direful  god  of  war ; 
Whose  sinewy  neck  in  battle  ne'er  did  bow, 
Who  conquers  where  he  comes,  in  every  jar ; 
Yet  hath  he  been  my  captive  and  my  slave, 
And  begged  for  that  which  thou  unasked  shalt  have. 

"  Over  my  altars  hath  he  hung  his  lance, 
His  battered  shield,  his  uncontrolled  crest, 
And  for  my  sake  hath  learned  to  sport  and  dance. 
To  toy,  to  wanton,  dally,  smile  and  jest; 
Scorning  his  churlish  drum,  and  ensign  red. 
Making  my  arms  his  field,  his  tent  my  bed. 

"  Thus  he  that  over-raled,  I  overswayed. 

Leading  him  prisoner  in  a  red- rose  chain ; 

Strong-tempered  steel  his  stronger  strength  obeyed. 

Yet  was  he  servile  to  my  coy  disdain. 

O  be  not  proud,  nor  brag  not  of  thy  might, 

For  mastering  her  that  foiled  the  god  of  fight 

<*  Touch  but  my  lips  with  those  fair  lips  of  thine 
(Though  mine  be  not  so  fair,  yet  are  they  red), 
The  kiss  shall  be  thine  own  as  well  as  mine; — 
What  see'st  thou  in  the  ground  ?  hold  up  thy  head ; 
Look  in  mine  eye-balls,  there  thy  beauty  lies : 
Then  why  not  lips  on  lips,  since  eyes  in  eyes  ? 

"  Art  thou  ashamed  to  kiss  ?     Then  wink  again, 
And  I  will  wink;  so  shall  the  day  seem  night; 
Love  keeps  his  revels  where  there  are  but  twain ; 
Be  bold  to  play,  our  sport  is  not  in  sight : 
These  blue-veined  violets,  whereon  we  lean, 
Never  can  blab,  nor  know  not  what  we  mean. 


"  The  tender  spring  upon  thy  tempting  lip 

Shews  thee  unripe ;  yet  mayst  thou  well  be  tmsted ; 

Make  use  of  time,  let  not  advantage  slip ; 

Beauty  within  itself  should  not  be  wasted : 

Fair  flowers  that  are  not  gathered  in  their  ptime, 

Rot  and  consume  themselves  in  little  time. 

"  Were  I  hard-favoured,  foul,  or  vrrinkled-old, 
ni-nurtured,  crooked,  churlish,  harsh  in  voieey 
O'er-wom,  despised,  rheumatic,  and  cold. 
Thick-sighted,  barren,  lean,  and  lacking  juice. 
Then  mightst  thou  pause,  for  then  I  were  not  for  thee ; 
But  having  no  defects,  why  dost  abhor  me  ? 

"  Thou  canst  not  see  one  wrinkle  in  my  brow  ; 
Mine  eyes  are  grey  and  bright,  and  quick  in  turning ; 
My  beauty  as  the  spring  doth  yearly  grow. 
My  flesh  is  soft  and  plump,  my  marrow  bumiog  ; 
My  smooth  moist  hand,  were  it  with  thy  hand  felt. 
Would  in  thy  palm  dissolve,  or  seem  to  melL 

"  Bid  me  discourse,  I  will  enchant  thine  ear ; 

Or  like  a  fkiry  trip  upon  the  green ; 

Or  like  a  nymph  with  long  dishevelled  hair. 

Dance  on  the  sands  and  yet  no  footing  seen : 

Love  is  a  spirit  all  comp&ct  of  fire. 

Not  gross  to  sink,  but  light,  and  will  aspire. 

"  Witness  this  primrose  bank  whereon  I  lie ; 
These  forceless  flowers  like  sturdy  trees  support  me ; 
Two  strengthless  doves  will  draw  me  through  the  sky 
From  mom  to  night,  even  where  I  list  to  sport  me: 
Is  love  so  light,  sweet  boy,  and  may  it  be 
That  thou  shouldst  think  it  heavy  unto  thee  ? 

"  Is  thine  ovm  heart  to  thine  own  hee  ailected  f 
Can  thy  right  hand  seize  love  upon  thy  left  ! 
Then  woo  thyself,  be  of  thyself  rejected. 
Steal  thine  own  freedom,  and  complain  on  theft. 
Narcissus,  so,  himself  himself  forsook. 
And  died  to  kiss  his  shadow  in  the  brook. 

"  Torches  are  made  to  light,  jewels  to  wear. 
Dainties  to  taste,  fresh  beauty  for  the  use ; 
Herbs  for  their  smell,  and  sappy  plants  to  bear ; 
Things  growing  to  themselves  are  growth's  aboae : 
See^  spring  from  seeds,  and  beauty  breedeth  beauty : 
Thou  wast  begot, — to  get  it  b  thy  duty. 

**  Upon  the  earth's  increase  why  shouldst  thou  feed. 
Unless  the  earth  with  thy  increase  be  fed  f 
By  law  of  nature  thou  art  boimd  to  breed. 
That  thine  may  live  when  thou  thyself  art  dead ; 
And  so,  in  spite  of  death,  thou  dost  survive. 
In  that  thy  likeness  still  is  left  alive.' 


t» 


By  this,  the  love- sick  queen  began  to  sweat, 
For  where  they  lay  the  shadow  had  forsook  them. 
And  Titan,  'tired  in  the  mid-day  heat, 
With  burning  eye  did  hotly  overlook  them ; 
Wishing  Adonis  had  his  team  to  guide. 
So  he  were  like  him  and  by  Venus'  side. 
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And  now  Adonia  with  a  lasy  apright, 

And  with  a  beayy,  dark,  dialiking  eye, 

His  lowering  browa  o*erwhelming  hia  fair  aigfat 

Like  misty  vapours,  when  they  blot  the  aky, 

Souring  hia  cheeks,  cries  "  Fie,  no  more  of  Iotc  ; 

The  aun  doth  bum  my  lace;  I  muat  remove.*' 

"  Ah  me ! "  quoth  Venua,  "  young,  and  so  unkind  ? 

What  bare  excuaea  mak'at  thou  to  be  gone! 

I  '11  aigh  celeatial  breath,  whoae  gentle  wind 

Shall  cool  the  heat  of  thia  deacending  aun ; 

I  'U  make  a  ahadow  for  thee  of  my  haira ; 

If  they  bum  too,  I  '11  quench  them  with  my  teara. 

'*  The  aun  that  ahinea  from  heaven  ahinea  but  warm. 
And  lo,  I  lie  between  that  aun  and  thee ; 
The  heat  I  have  from  thence  doth  little  harm, 
Thine  eye  darta  forth  the  fire  that  bumeth  me ; 
And  were  I  not  immortal  life  were  done, 
Between  thia  heavenly  and  earthly  aun. 

"  Art  thou  obdurate,  flinty,  hard  as  ateel. 
Nay  more  than  flint,  for  atone  at  rain  relenteth  ? 
Art  thou  a  woman's  aon,  and  canat  not  feel 
What 't  is  to  love  :  how  want  of  love  tormenteth  f 

0  had  thy  mother  borne  ao  hard  a  mind. 

She  had  not  brought  forth  thee,  but  died  unkind. 

"  What  am  I  that  thou  ahouldat  contemn  me  thia  : 
Or  what  great  danger  dwella  upon  my  auit  7 
What  were  thy  lipa  the  worae  for  one  poor  kiaa  ? 
Speak,  fair :  but  apeak  fair  worda  or  elae  be  mute . 
Give  me  one  kiaa,  I  '11  give  it  thee  again, 
And  one  for  intereat  if  thou  wilt  have  twain. 

*'  Fie,  lifeleaa  picture,  cold  and  aenaeleaa  atone. 
Well-painted  idol,  image,  dull  and  dead, 
Statue,  contenting  but  the  eye  alone. 
Thing  like  a  man,  but  of  no  woman  bred  ; 
Thou  art  no  man,  though  of  a  man'a  complexion. 
For  men  will  kiaa  even  by  their  own  direction." 

This  said,  impatience  chokes  her  pleading  tongue. 
And  swelling  passion  doth  provoke  a  pause ; 
Red  cheeks  and  fiery  eyes  blaze  forth  her  wrong ; 
Being  judge  in  love,  she  cannot  right  her  cause : 
And  now  she  weeps,  and  now  she  fain  would  speak, 
And  now  her  sobs  do  her  intendments  break. 

Sometimes  ahe  ahakea  her  head,  and  then  hia  hand, 
Now  gazeih  ahe  on  him,  now  on  the  ground ; 
Sometimea  her  arma  infold  him  like  a  band  ; 
She  would,  he  will  not  in  her  arma  be  bound : 
And  when  from  thence  he  atragglea  to  be  gone. 
She  locks  her  lily  fingers  one  in  one. 

'*  Fondling,'/  she  saith,  "since  I  have  hemmed  thee  here, 
Within  the  circuit  of  this  ivory  pale,' 

1  *11  be  a  park,  and  thou  ahalt  be  my  deer ; 
Feed  where  thou  wilt,  on  mountain  or  in  dale : 
Graze  on  my  lips  ;  and,  if  those  hills  be  dry, 
Stray  lower,  where  the  pleasant  fountains  lie. 


Within  this  limit  is  relief  enough. 

Sweet  bottom  grass,  and  high  delightful  plain. 

Round  rising  hillocks,  brakes,  obscure  and  rough. 

To  shelter  thee  from  tempest  and  from  rain ; 

Then  be  my  deer,  since  I  am  such  a  park ; 

No  dog  shall  rouse  thee  though  a  thousand  bark." 

At  this  Adonis  smiles  as  in  disdain. 
That  in  each  cheek  appears  a  pretty  dimple : 
Love  made  those  hollows,  if  himself  were  slain, 
He  might  be  buried  in  a  tomb  so  simple ! 
Fore-knowing  well  if  there  he  came  to  lie. 
Why  there  love  lived,  and  there  he  could  not  die. 

These  lovely  caves,  these  round  enchanting  pits. 
Opened  their  mouths  to  swallow  Venus'  liking : 
Being  mad  before,  how  doth  she  now  for  wits  ? 
Struck  dead  at  first,  what  needs  a  second  striking  ? 
Poor  queen  of  love,  in  thine  own  law  forlorn. 
To  love  a  cheek  that  smiles  at  thee  in  scorn  ! 

Now  which  way  shall  she  turn  t  what  shall  she  say  ? 
Her  words  are  done,  her  woea  the  more  increaaing ; 
The  time  ia  apent,  her  object  will  away. 
And  from  her  twining  arma  doth  urge  releaaing : 
"  Pity,"  ahe  criea,  "aome  favour,  aome  remorse ;" — 
Away  he  apringa,  and  hasteth  to  his  horae. 

But  lo,  from  forth  a  copae  that  neighboura  by, 
A  breeding  jennet,  luaty,  young,  and  proud, 
Adonis'  trampling  couraer  doth  eapy, 
And  forth  ahe  ruahea,  anorta,  and  neigha  aloud : 
The  atrong-necked  ateed,  being  tied  unto  a  tree, 
Breaketh  hia  rein,  and  to  her  atraight  goea  he. 

Imperioualy  he  leapa,  he  neigha,  he  bounds, ' 
And  now  hia  woven  grirths  he  bursts  asunder ;' 
The  bearing  earth  with  his  hard  hoof  he  wounds, 
Whoae  hollow  womb  resounda  like  heaven'a  thunder ; 
The  iron  bit  he  craahes  'tween  hia  teeth, 
Controlling  what  he  waa  controlled  with. 

Hia  eara  up-pricked ;  hia  braided  hanging  mane 
Upon  his  compaaaed  crest  now  stand  on  end ; 
His  nostrils  drink  the  air,  and  forth  again. 
As  from  a  furnace,  vapours  doth  he  send : 
His  eye,  which  scornfully  glisters  like  fire. 
Shews  hia  hot  courage  and  hia  high  desire. 

Sometime  he  trots  as  if  he  told  the  steps. 

With  gentle  majesty  and  modeat  pride  ; 

Anon  he  reara  upright,  curveta  and  leapa, 

Aa  who  ahould  say  "  Lo !  thua  my  atrength  ia  tried  ; 

And  thia  I  do  to  captivate  the  eye 

Of  the  fair  breeder  that  ia  atanding  by." 

What  recketh  he  hia  rider'a  angry  atir, 
His  flattering  holla,  or  his  "  Stand,  I  say"? 
What  cares  he  now  for  curb  or  pricking  spur, 
For  rich  caparisons  or  trappings  gay? 
He  sees  his  love,  and  nothing  else  he  aeea. 
For  nothing  elae  with  hia  proud  sight  agreea. 
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Look,  when  a  painter  would  surpass  the  life. 
In  limning  out  a  well-proportioned  steed, 
His  art  with  nature's  workmanship  at  strife, 
As  if  the  dead  the  living  should  exceed ; 
So  did  this  horse  excel  a  common  one 
In  shape,  in  courage,  colour,  pace,  and  hone. 

Round-hoofed,  short-jointed,  fetlocks  shag  and  long, 
Broad  hreast,  full  eye,  small  head,  and  nostrils  wide, 
High  crest,short  ears,  legs  straight  and  passing  strong, 
Thin  mane,  thick  tail,  broad  buttock,  tender  hide : 
Look,  what  a  horse  should  have  he  did  not  lack,, 
Save  a  proud  rider  on  so  proud  a  back. 

Sometime  he^scuds  far  off)  and  there  he  stares ; 

Anon  he  starts  at  stirring  of  a  feather ! 

To  bid  the  wind  a  base  he  now  prepares, 

And  whe*r  he  run  or  fly  they  know  not  whether ; 

For  through  his  mane  and  tail  the  high  wind  sings, 

Fanning  the  hairs,  who  wave  like  feathered  wingps. 

He  looks  upon  his  love,  and  neighs  unto  her; 
She  answers  him  as  if  she  knew  his  mind : 
Being  proud,  as  females  are,  to  see  him  woo  her. 
She  puts  on  outward  strangeness,  seems  unkind ; 
Spurns  at  his  love,  and  scorns  the  heat  he  feels. 
Beating  his  kind  embracements  with  her  heels. 

Then,  like  a  melancholy  malecontent. 

He  vails  his  tail,  that,  like  a  falling  plume. 

Cool  shadow  to  his  melting  buttock  lent ; 

He  stamps,  and  bites  the  poor  flies  in  his  fume : 

His  love,  perceiving  how  he  is  enraged, 

Grew  kinder,  and  his  fury  was  assuaged. 

His  testy  master  goeth  about  to  take  him ; 
When,  lo,  the  unbacked  breeder,  full  of  fear, 
Jealous  of  catching,  swiftly  doth  forsake  him, 
With  her  the  horse,  and  left  Adonis  there : 
As  they  were  mad  unto  the  wood  they  hie  them, 
Out-stripping  crows  that  strive  to  over-fly  them. 

All  swoln  with  chasing,  down  Adonis  sits, 
Banning  his  boist'rous  and  unruly  beast ; 
And  now  the  happy  season  once  more  fits, 
That  love-sick  Love  by  pleading  may  be  blest ; 
For  lovers  say  the  heart  hath  treble  wrong, 
When  it  is  barred  the  aidance  of  the  tongue. 

An  oven  that  is  stopped,  or  river  stayed, 
Bumeth  more  hotly,  swelleth  with  more  rage : 
So  of  concealed  sorrow  may  be  said ; 
Free  vent  of  words  love's  fire  doth  assuage : 
But  when  the  heart's  attorney  once  is  mute, 
The  client  breaks,  as  desperate  in  his  suit 

He  sees  her  coming,  and  begins  to  glow 
(Even  as  a  dying  coal  revives  with  wind), 
And  with  his  bonnet  hides  his  angry  brow ; 
Looks  on  the  dull  earth  with  disturbed  mind ; 
Taking  no  notice  that  she  is  so  nigh, 
For  all  askaunce  he  holds  her  in  his  eye. 


O  what  a  sight  it  was,  wistly  to  view 
How  she  came  stealing  to  the  wayward  boy ! 
To  note  the  fighting  conflict  of  her  hue! 
How  white  and  red  each  other  did  dettroy ! 
But  now  her  cheek  was  pale,  and  by-and-bye 
It  flashed  forth  fire  as  lightning  from  the  sky. 

Now  was  she  just  before  him  as  he  sat. 
And  like  a  lowly  lover  dovni  she  kneels ; 
With  one  fair  hand  she  heaveth  up  his  hat. 
Her  other  tender  hand  his  fair  cheek  feels ; 
His  tend'rer  cheek  receives  her  soft  hand's  print. 
As  apt  as  new-fall'n  snow  takes  any  dint 

O  what  A  war  of  looks  was  then  between  them ! 
Her  eyes  petitioners  to  his  eyes  suing ; 
His  eyes  saw  her  eyes  as  they  had  not  seen  them : 
Her  eyes  wooed  still,  his  eyes  disdained  the  wooing : 
And  all  this  dumb  play  had  his  acts  made  plain 
With  tears,  which,  chorus-like,  her  eyes  did  rain. 

Full  gently  now  she  takes  him  by  the  hand, 
A  lily  prisoned  in  a  gaol  of  snow. 
Or  ivory  in  an  alabaster  band ; 
So'white  a  friend  engirts  so  white  a  foe : 
This  beauteous  combat,  wilftil  and  unwilling. 
Shewed  like  two  silver  doves  that  sit  a-billing. 

Once  more  the  engine  of  her  thoughts  began:' 

"  O  fairest  mover  on  this  mortal  round, 

Would  thou  wert  as  I  am  and  I  a  man. 

My  heart  all  whole  as  thine,  thy  heart  my  woond ; 

For  one  sweet  look  thy  help  I  would  assure  thee. 

Though  nothing  butmy body's  bane  would  cure  thee.*' 

'*  Give  me  my  hand,"saith  he,«  why  dost  thou  fed  itf " 
"Give  me  myheart,"saith  she,"  and  thou shalt have  it ; 

0  give  it  me,  lest  thy  hard  heart  do  steel  it. 
And  being  steeled  soft  sighs  can  never  grave  it : 
Then  love's  deep  groans  I  never  shall  regard. 
Because  Adonis'  heart  hath  made  mine  hard." 

"  For  shame,"  he  cries,  "  let  go,  and  let  me  go; 
My  day's  delight  is  past,  my  horse  is  gone. 
And  't  is  your  fault  I  am  bereft  him  so ; 

1  pray  yon  henoe,  and  leave  me  here  alone ; 
For  all  my  mind,  my  thought,  my  busy  eare. 
Is  now  to  get  my  palfrey  from  the  niaie.' 
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Thus  she  replies : — "Thy  psUrey  as  he  should. 
Welcomes  the  warm  approach  of  sweet  desire. 
Afiection  is  a  coal  that  must  be  cooled  ( 
Else,  suffered,  it  will  set  the  heart  on  fire : 
The  sea  hath  bounds  but  deep  desire  hath  none; 
Therefore  no  mairel  though  thy  horse  be  goii& 

"  How  like  a  jade  he  stood,  tied  to  the  tree, 
Servilely  mastered  with  a  leathern  rein  I 
But  when  he  saw  his  love,  his  yonth's  hir  fee. 
He  held  such  petty  bondage  in  disdain ; 
Throwing  the  base  thong  from  his  bending  crest, 
Enfranchising  his  mouth,  his  back,  his  breast 
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**  Who  sees  his  true  love  in  her  naked  hed. 
Teaching  the  sheets  a  whiter  hue  than  white, 
Buty  when  his  glutton  eye  so  full  hath  fed, 
His  other  agents  aim  at  like  delight  ? 
Who  is  so  faint  that  dare  not  he  so  hold 
To  touch  the  fire,  the  weather  heing  cold  ? 

"  Let  me  excuse  thy  courser,  gentle  hoy ; 

And  learn  of  him,  I  heartily  heseech  thee, 

To  take  advantage  on  presented  joy ; 

Though  I  were  dumh,  yet  his  proceedings  teach  thee : 

O !  leam  to  love ;  the  lesson  is  hut  plain. 

And,  once  made  perfect,  never  lost  again." 

"  I  know  not  love,"  quoth  he,  "  nor  will  not  know  it. 

Unless  it  be  a  boar,  and  then  I  chase  it ; 

*T is  much  to  borrow,  and  I  will  not  owe  it; 

My  love  to  love  is  love  but  to  disgrace  it ; 

For  I  have  heard  it  is  a  life  in  death. 

That  laughs  and  weeps,  and  all  but  with  a  breath. 

**  Who  wears  a  garment  shapeless  and  unfinished  t 
Who  plucks  the  bud  before  one  leaf  put  forth  ? 
If  springing  things  be  any  jot  diminished. 
They  wither  in  their  prime,  prove  nothing  worth : 
The  colt  that 's  backed  and  burthened  being  young, 
Loseth  his  pride,  and  never  wazeth  strong. 

"You  hurt  my  hand  with  wringing ;  let  us  part, 
And  leave  this  idle  theme,  this  bootless  chat : 
Remove  your  siege  from  my  unyielding  heart ; 
To  love's  alarm  it  will  not  ope  the  gate : 
Dismiss  your  vows,  your  feigned  tears,  your  flattery ; 
For  where  a  heart  is  hard  they  make  no  battery." 

''What !  canst  thou  talk"  quoth  8he,"hast  thou  a  tongue? 

0  would  thou  hadst  not,  or  I  had  no  hearing ! 
Thy  mermaid's  voice  hath  done  me  double  wrong ; 

1  had  my  load  before,  now  pressed  with  bearing ;. 
Melodious  discord,  heavenly  tune  harsh-sounding. 
Ear's  deep  sweet  music,and  heart's  deep  sore  wounding. 

"  Had  I  no  eyes,  but  ears,  my  ears  would  love 
That  inward  beauty  and  invisible ; 
Or  were  I  deaf,  thy  outward  parts  would  move 
Each  part  in  me  that  were  but  sensible ; 
Though  neither  eyes  nor  ears,  to  hear  nor  see, 
Yet  should  I  be  in  love  by  touching  thee. 

*'  Say  that  the  sense  of  feeling  were  bereft  me, 
And  that  I  could  not  see,  nor  hear,  nor  touch, 
And  nothing  but  the  very  smell  were  left  me. 
Yet  would  my  love  to  thee  be  still  as  much ; 
For  from  the  still'tory  of  thy  fitce  excelling 
Comes  breath  perfumed,that  breedeth  love  by  smelling. 

"  But  O,  what  banquet  wert  thou  to  the  taste. 
Being  nurse  and  fiseder  of  the  other  four  1 
Would  they  not  wish  the  feast  might  ever  last, 
And  bid  Suspicion  double  lock  the  door  t 
Lest  Jealousy,  that  sour  unwelcome  guest, 
Should,  by  his  stealing  in,  disturb  the  feast." 


Once  more  the  ruby- coloured  portal  opened, 
Which  to  his  speech  did  honey  passage  yield ; 
Like  a  red  morn,  that  ever  yet  betokened 
Wreck  to  the  seaman,  tempest  to  the  field. 
Sorrow  to  shepherds,  woe  unto  the  birds, 
Gusts  and  foul  flaws  to  herdmen  and  to  herds. 

This  ill  presage  advisedly  she  marketh. 
Even  as  the  wind  is  hushed  before  it  raineth. 
Or  as  the  wolf  doth  grin  before  he  barketh. 
Or  as  the  berry  breaks  before  it  staineth. 
Or  like  the  deadly  bullet  of  a  gun. 
His  meaning  struck  her  ere  his  words  begun. 

And  at  his  look  she  flatly  falleth  down» 

For  looks  kill  love,  and  love  by  looks  reviveth : 

A  smile  recures  the  wounding  of  a  frown ; 

But  blessed  bankrupt,  that  by  love  so  thriveth  ! 

The  silly  boy  believing  she  is  dead. 

Claps  her  pale  cheek  till  clapping  makes  it  red ; 

And  all-amaxed  brake  off  his  late  intent, 
For  sharply  he  did  think  to  reprehend  her. 
Which  cunning  love  did  wittily  prevent : 
Fair  fall  the  wit  that  can  so  well  defend  her  I 
For  on  the  grass  she  lies  as  she  were  slain. 
Till  his  breath  breatheth  life  in  her  again. 

He  wrings  her  nose,  he  strikes  her  on  the  cheeks, 
He  bends  her  fingers,  holds  her  pulses  hard ; 
He  chafes  her  lips ;  a  thousand  ways  he  seeks 
To  mend  the  hurt  that  his  unkindness  marred ; 
He  kisses  her ;  and  she,  by  her  good  will. 
Would  never  rise  so  he  will  kiss  her  still. 

The  night  of  sorrow  now  is  turned  to  day : 
Her  two  blue  windows  iaintly  she  up-heaveth. 
Like  the  fair  sun,  when  in  his  fresh  array 
He  cheers  the  mom  and  all  the  world  relieveth : 
And  as  the  bright  sun  glorifies  the  sky, 
So  is  her  face  illumined  with  her  eye ; 

Whose  beams  upon  his  hairless  face  are  fixed 
As  if  from  thence  they  borrowed  all  their  shine. 
Were  never  four  such  lamps  together  mixed. 
Had  not  his  clouded  with  his  brows'  repine ; 
But  hers,  which  through  the  crystal  tears  gave  light. 
Shone  like  the  moon  in  water  seen  by  night 

"  O  where  am  1 7"  quoth  she,  "  in  earth  or  heaven, 
Or  in  the  ocean  drenched,  or  in  the  fire  ? 
What  hour  is  this  7  or  mom  or  weary  even  7 
Do  I  delight  to  die,  or  life  desire  7 
But  now  I  lived,  and  life  was  death's  annoy ; 
But  now  I  died,  and  death  was  lively  joy. 

"  O  thou  didst  kill  me ; — ^kill  me  once  again : 
Thy  eyes'  shrewd  tutor,  that  hard  heart  of  thine, 
Hath  taught  them  scomful  tricks  and  such  disdain, 
That  they  have  murdered  this  poor  heart  of  mine ; 
And  these  mine  eyes,  true  leaders  to  their  queen, 
But  for  thy  piteous  lips  no  more  had  seen. 
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"  Long  may  they  kiss  each  other  for  this  cure  1 
O  never  let  their  crimson  liveries  wear  I 
And  as  they  last  their  verdure  still  endure, 
To  drive  infection  from  the  dangerous  year ! 
That  the  star-gazers,  having  writ  on  death, 
May  say  the  plague  is  hanished  by  thy  breath. 

"  Pure  lips,  sweet  seals  in  my  soft  lips  imprinted. 
What  bargains  may  I  make  still  to  be  sealing  ? 
To  sell  myself  I  can  be  well  contented, 
So  thou  wilt  buy  and  pay,  and  use  good  dealing ; 
Which  purchase  if  thou  make,  for  fear  of  slips 
Set  thy  seal-manual  on  my  wax-red  lips. 

**  A  thousand  kisses  buys  my  heart  from  me ; 
And  pay  them  at  thy  leisure,  one  by  one. 
What  is  ten  hundred  touches  unto  thee  7 
Are  they  not  quickly  told  and  quickly  gone  ? 
Say  for  non-payment  that  the  debt  should  double 
Is  twenty  hundred  kisses  such  a  trouble  V* 

"  Fair  queen,"  quoth  he,  "if  any  love  you  owe  me. 
Measure  my  strangeness  with  my  unripe  years ; 
Before  I  know  myself  seek  not  to  know  me ; 
No  fisher  but  the  ungrown  fry  forbears : 
The  mellow  plum  doth  fall,  the  green  sticks  fast, 
Or  being  early  plucked  is  sour  to  taste.    ' 

"  Look,  the  world's  comforter,  with  weary  gut. 
His  day's  hot  task  hath  ended  in  the  west : 
The  owl,  night's  herald,  shrieks,  't  is  very  late ; 
The  sheep  are  gone  to  fold,  birds  to  their  nest ; 
And  coal-black  clouds  that  shadow  heaven's  light 
Do  summon  us  to  part  and  bid  good  night 

"  Now  let  me  say  *  good-night,'  and  so  say  you  i 

If  you  will  say  so  you  shall  have  a  kiss." 

"  Good- night,"  quoth  she ;  and  ere  he  says  "  adieu," 

The  honey  fee  of  parting  tendered  is : 

Her  arms  do  lend  his  neck  a  sweet  embrace ; 

Incorporate  then  they  seem ;  face  grows  to  face. 

Till,  breathless,  he  disjoined,  and  backward  drew 
The  heavenly  moisture,  that  sweet  coral  mouth, 
Whose  precious  taste  her  thirsty  lips  well  knew. 
Whereon  they  surfeit,  yet  complain  on  drought : 
He  with  her  plenty  pressed,  she  &int  with  dearth 
(Their  lips  together  glewed),  fall  to  the  earth. 

Now  quick  Desire  hath  caught  the  yielding  prey, 
And  glutton-like  she  feeds  yet  never  filleth ; 
Her  lips  are  conquerors,  his  lips  obey. 
Paying  what  ransom  the  insulter  vrilleth ; 
Whose  vulture  thought  doth  pitch  the  price  so  high 
That  she  will  draw  his  lips'  rich  treasure  dry. 

And  having  felt  the  sweetness  of  the  spoil, 
With  blind-fold  fury  she  begins  to  forage  : 
Her  face  doth  reek  and  smoke,  her  blood  doth  boil. 
And  careless  lust  stirs  up  a  desperate  courage  ; 
Planting  oblivion,  beating  reason  back. 
Forgetting  shame's  pure  blush  and  honour's  wreck. 


Hot,  faint,  and  weary,  with  her  hard  embracing, 
Like  a  wild  bird  being  tamed  with  too  much  handling 
Or  as  the  fleet-foot  roe  that 's  tired  with  chasing, 
Or  like  the  froward  infiuit  stilled  with  dandling, 
He  now  obeys,  and  now  no  more  resisteth, 
While  she  takes  all  she  can,  not  all  she  listeth. 

What  wax  so  fit>zen  but  dissolves  with  tempering, 
And  yields  at  last  to  every  light  impression ; 
Things  out  of  hope  arecompassed  oft  with  venturing, 
Chiefly  in  love,  whose  leave  exceeds  commission: 
Aflection  laints  not  like  a  pale-faced  coward. 
But  then  woos  best  when  most  his  choice  is  frowaid. 

When  he  did  frown,  O  had  she  then  gave  over. 
Such  nectar  from  his  lips  she  had  not  sucked. 
Foul  words  and  frowns  must  not  repel  a  lover; 
What  though  the  rose  have  prickles,  yet 't  is  plucked : 
Were  beauty  under  twenty  locks  kept  fast, 
Yet  love  breaks  through  and  picks  them  all  at  last 

For  pity  now  she  can  no  more  detain  him ; 
The  poor  fool  prays  her  that  he  maj  depart: 
She  is  resolved  no  longer  to  restrain  him ; 
Bids  him  farewell,  and  look  well  to  her  heart, 
The  which,  by  Cupid's  bow  she  doth  protest, 
He  carries  thence  incag^d  in  his  breast 

"  Sweet  boy,' '  she  says, "  this  night  I'll  waste  in  sorrow, 
For  my  sick  heart  commands  mine  eyes  to  watcL 
Tell  me,  Love's  master,  shall  we  meet  to-morrow  ? 
Say,  shall  we  ?  shall  we  ?  wilt  thou  make  the  match  I" 
He  tells  her  no ;  to-morrow  he  intends, 
To  hunt  the  boar  with  certain  of  his  friends. 
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The  boar  1"  quoth  she :  whereat  a  sudden  pale, 
Like  lawn  being  spread  upon  the  blushing  rose, 
Usurps  her  cheek ;  she  trembles  at  his  tale. 
And  on  his  neck  her  yoking  arms  she  throws : 
She  sinketh  down,  still  hanging  by  his  neck. 
He  on  her  belly  falls,  she  on  her  back. 

Now  is  she  in  the  veiy  lists  of  love. 

Her  champion  mounted  for  the  hot  encounter : 

All  is  imaginary  she  doth  prove, 

He  will  not  manage  her  although  he  mount  her; 

That  worse  than  Tantalus'  is  her  annoy, 

To  clip  Elysium,  and  to  lack  her  joy. 

Even  as  poor  birds,  deceived  with  painted  grapes, 
Do  surfeit  by  the  eye  and  pine  the  maw. 
Even  so  she  languisheth  in  her  mbhaps. 
As  those  poor  birds  that  helpless  berries  saw: 
The  warm  effects  which  she  in  him  finds  missing, 
She  seeks  to  kindle  with  continual  kissing : 

But  all  in  vain ;  good  queen,  it  will  not  be : 
She  hath  assayed  as  much  as  may  be  proved ; 
Her  pleading  hath  deserved  a  greater  fee ; 
She's  Love,  she  loves,  and  yet  she  is  not  loved. 
"  Fie,  fie,"  he  says,  "  you  crush  me ;  let  me  go ; 
You  have  no  reason  to  withhold  me  so." 
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"  Thou  hadat  been  gone/'quoth  she/'sweet  boy,  ere  this, 
But  that  thou  told' at  me  thou  wouldst  hunt  the  boar. 

0  be  advised:  thou  know'st  not  what  it  is 
With  jaYelin's  point  a  churlish  swine  to  gore, 
Whose  tushes  never-sheathed  he  whetteth  still. 
Like  to  a  mortal  butcher  bent  to  kill. 

"  On  his  bow-back  he  hath  a  battle  set 

Of  bristly  pikes,  that  ever  threat  his  foes ; 

His  eyes,  like  glow-worms,  shine  when  he  doth  fret ; 

His  snout  digs  sepulchres  where'er  he  goes ; 

Being  moved,  he  strikes  whate'er  is  in  his  way, 

And  whom  he  strikes  his  cruel  tushes  slay. 

"  His  brawny  sides,  with  haiiy  bristles  armed. 
Are  better  proof  than  thy  spear's  point  can  enter ; 
His  ahort  thick  neck  cannot  be  easily  harmed ; 
Being  ireful,  on  the  lion  he  will  venture : 
The  thorny  brambles,  and  embracing  bushes, 
As  fearful  of  him,  part ;  through  whom  he  rushes. 

"  Alas,  he  nought  esteems  that  face  of  thine. 
To  which  love's  eyes  pay  tributary  gazes  ; 
Nor  thy  soft  hands,  sweet  lips,  and  crystal  eyne. 
Whose  full  perfection  all  the  world  amazes ; 
But  having  thee  at  vantage,  (wond'rous  dread  I) 
Would  root  these  beauties  as  he  roots  the  mead. 

"  O  let  him  keep  his  loathsome  cabin  still ; 
Beauty  hath  nought  to  do  with  such  foul  fiends : 
Come  not  within  his  danger  by  thy  will ; 
They  that  thrive  well  take  counsel  of  their  friends : 
When  thou  didst  name  the  boar,  not  to  dissemble, 

1  feared  thy  fortune,  and  my  joints  did  tremble. 

**  Didst  thou  not  mark  my  fkce :  was  it  not  white? 
Saw'st  thou  not  signs  of  fear  lurk  in  mine  eye  t 
Grew  I  not  faint:  and  fell  I  not  downright? 
Within  my  bosom,  whereon  thou  dost  lie. 
My  boding  heart  pants,  beats,  and  takes  no  rest. 
But,  like  an  earthquake,  shakes  thee  on  my  breast 

"  For  where  love  reigns,  disturbing  jealousy 
Doth  call  himself  affection's  centinel ; 
Gives  false  alarms,  suggesteth  mutiny. 
And  in  a  peaceful  hour  doth  cry  **  kill,  kill ;" 
Distemp'ring  gentle  love  in  his  desire. 
As  air  and  water  do  abate  the  fire. 

**  This  sour  informer,  this  bate-breeding  spy. 
This  canker  that  eats  up  love's  tender  spring. 
This  carry-tale,  dissentious  jealousy. 
That  sometime  true  news,  sometime  false  doth  bring 
Knocks  at  my  heart,  and  whispers  in  mine  ear. 
ThAt  if  I  love  thee  I  thy  death  should  fear : 

"  And  more  than  so,  presenteth  to  mine  eye 
The  picture  of  an  angry  chafing  boar. 
Under  whose  sharp  fangs  on  his  back  doth  lie 
An  image  like  thyself  all  stained  with  g^ore  : 
Whose  blood  upon  the  fresh  flowers  being  shed, 
Doth  make  them  droop  with  grief  and  hang  the  head. 
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What  should  I  do,  seeing  thee  so  indeed. 
That  tremble  at  the  imagination  ? 
The  thought  of  it  doth  make  my  &int  heart  bleed. 
And  fear  doth  teach  it  divination : 
I  prophesy  thy  death,  my  living  sorrow. 
If  thou  encounter  with  the  boar  to-morrow. 

'*  But  if  thou  needs  will  hunt,  be  ruled  by  me : 
Uncouple  at  the  timorous  flying  hare. 
Or  at  Uie  fox,  which  lives  by  subtilty. 
Or  at  the  roe,  which  no  encounter  dare  i 
Pursue  these  fearful  creatures  o'er  the  downs. 
And  on  thy  well-breathed  horse  keep  with  thy  hounds 

**  And  when  thou  hast  on  foot  the  purblind  hare, 
Mark  the  poor  wretch,  to  overshut  his  troubles. 
How  he  out- runs  the  wind,  and  with  what  care 
He  cranks  and  crosses  with  a  thousand  doubles : 
The  many  musits  through  the  which  he  goes. 
Are  like  a  labyrinth  to  amaze  his  foes. 

"  Sometime  he  runs  among  a  flock  of  sheep. 
To  make  the  cunning  hounds  mistake  their  smell ; 
And  sometime  where  earth-delving  conies  keep. 
To  stop  the  loud  pursuers  in  their  yell ; 
And  sometime  sorteth  with  a  herd  of  deer ; 
Danger  deviseth  shifts ;  wit  waits  on  fear : 

"  For  there  his  smell  with  others  being  mingled, 
The  hot  scent-snuffing  hounds  are  driven  to  doubt ; 
Ceasing  their  clamorous  cry  till  they  have  singled 
With  much  ado  the  cold  fault  cleanly  out ; 
Then  do  they  spend  their  mouths :  Echo  replies, 
As  if  another  chase  were  in  the  skies. 

"  By  this,  poor  Wat,  far  off  upon  a  hill. 
Stands  on  his  hinder  legs  with  listening  ear. 
To  hearken  if  his  foes  pursue  him  still ; 
Anon  their  loud  alarums  he  doth  hear ; 
And  now  his  grief  may  be  compared  well 
To  one  sore  sick  that  hears  the  passing  belL 

"  Then  shalt  thou  see  the  dew-bedabbled  wretch 
Turn  and  re- turn,  indenting  with  the  way ; 
Each  envious  briar  his  weary  legs  doth  scratch. 
Each  shadow  makes  him  stop,  each  murmur  stay : 
For  misery  is  trodden  on  by  many. 
And  being  low  never  relieved  by  any. 

"  Lie  quietly,  and  hear  a  little  more ; 
Nay,  do  not  struggle,  for  thou  shalt  not  rise : 
To  make  thee  hate  the  hunting  of  the  boar. 
Unlike  myself  thou  hear'st  me  moralize. 
Applying  this  to  that,  and  so  to  so ; 
For  love  can  comment  upon  every  woe. 

"  Where  did  I  leave  t"  "  No  matter  where,"  quoth  he  j 

"  Leave  me,  and  then  the  story  aptly  ends : 

The  night  U  spent"  "  Why,  what  of  that  ?"  quoth  she : 

"  I  am,"  quoth  he,  "  expected  of  my  friends ; 

And  now  't  is  dark,  and  going  I  shall  &11." 

"  In  night,"  quoth  she,  "  desire  sees  best  of  alL 
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"  But  if  tbou  fall,  O  then  imagine  this, 

The  earth,  in  love  with  thee,  thy  footing  trips, 

And  all  is  but  to  rob  thee  of  a  kiss. 

Rich  preys  make  true  men  thieves  i  so  do  thy  lips 

Make  modest  Dian  cloudy  and  forlorn, 

Lest  she  should  steal  a  kiss  and  die  forsworn. 

"  Now,  of  this  dark  night  I  perceive  the  reason : 
Cynthia,  for  shame,  obscures  her  silver  shine, 
Till  forging  Nature  be  condemned  of  treason,  * 

For  stealing  moulds  from  heaven  that  were  divine. 
Wherein  she  framed  thee  in  high  heaven's  despite, 
To  shame  the  sun  by  day  and  her  by  night 

**  And  therefore  hath  she  bribed  the  Destinies, 

To  cross  the  curious  workmanship  of  nature ; 

To  mingle  beauty  with  infirmities. 

And  pure  perfection  with  impure  defdHture ; 

Making  it  subject  to  the  tjrranny 

Of  mad  mischances  and  much  misery. 

"  As  burning  fevers,  agues  pale  and  faint. 
Life-poisoning  pestilence  and  frenzies  wood. 
The  marrow-eating  sickness,  whose  attaint 
Disorder  breeds  by  heating  of  the  blood : 
Surfeits,  imposthumes,  grief^  and  damned  despair, 
Swear  nature's  death  for  framing  thee  so  fair.      * 

"  And  not  the  least  of  all  these  maladies, 
But  in  one  minute's  fight  brings  beauty  under : 
Both  favour,  savour,  hue,  and  qualities, 
Whereat  the  impartial  gazer  late  did  wonder, 
Are  on  the  sudden  wasted,  thawed,  and  dqne, 
As  mountain  snow  melts  with  the  mid-day  sun. 

"  Therefore,  despite  of  fruitless  chastity. 
Love-lacking  vestals  and  self-loving  nuns, 
That  on  the  earth  would  breed  a  scarcity 
And  barren  dearth  of  daughters  and  of  sons, 
Be  prodigal :  the  lamp  tliat  .burns  by  night 
Dries  up  his  oil,  to  lend  the  world  his  light. 

**  What  is  thy  body  but  a  swallowing  grave, 

Seeming  to  bury  that  posterity 

Which  by  the  rights  of  time  thou  needs  must  have, 

If  thou  destroy  them  not  in  dark  obscurity  7 

If  so,  the  world  will  hold  thee  in  disdain, 

Sith  in  thy  pride  so  fair  a  hope  is  slain. 

"  So  in  thyself  thyself  art  made  away ; 

A  mischief  worse  than  civil  home-bred  strife. 

Or  theirs  whose  desperate  hands  themselves  do  slay. 

Or  butcher-sire  that  reaves  his  son  of  life. 

Foul  cankering  rust  the  hidden  treasure  frets. 

But  gold  that 's  put  to  use  more  gold  begets." 


"  Nay  then,"  quoth  Adon,  "  you  will  fall  again 
Into  your  idle  over-handled  theme ; 
The  kiss  I  gave  you  is  bestowed  in  vain. 
And  all  in  vain  you  strive  against  the  stream ; 
For  by  this  black-faced  night,  desire's  foul  nurse. 
Your  treatise  makes  me  like  you  worse  and  worse. 


'*  If  love  have  lent  you  twenty  thousand  tongaet. 
And  every  tongue  more  moving  than  your  own. 
Bewitching  like  the  wanton  mermaid's  songs. 
Yet  from  mine  ear  the  tempting  tune  is  blown ; 
For  know  my  heart  stands  arm^d  in  mine  ear, 
And  will  not  let  a  false  sound  enter  there, 

**  Lest  the  deceiving  harmony  ehonld  run 
Into  the  quiet  closure  of  my  breast ; 
And  then  my  little  heart  were  quite  undone. 
In  his  bedchamber  to  be  barred  of  rest 
No,  lady,  no  {  my  heart  longs  not  to  groan, 
But  soundly  sleeps  while  now  it  sleeps  alo&& 

"  What  have  yon  urged  that  I  cannot  reprove? 
The  path  is  smooth  that  leadeth  on  to  danger ; 
I  hate  not  love  but  your  device  in  love, 
That  lends  embracements  unto  every  stranger. 
You  do  it  for  increase,  O  strange  excuse ! 
When  reason  is  the  bawd  to  lust's  abuse. 

**  Call  it  not  love,  for  Love  to  heaven  is  fled. 
Since  sweating  Lust  on  earth  usurped  his  name ; 
Under  whose  simple  semblance  he  hath  fed 
Upon  fresh  beauty,  blotting  it  with  blame ; 
Which  the  hot  tyrant  stains  and  soon  bereaves. 
As  caterpillars  do  the  tender  leaves. 

"  Love  comforteth,  like  sunahine  after  rain. 
But  lust's  effect  is  tempest  after  sun ; 
Love's  gentle  spring  doth  always  fresh  remain. 
Lust's  winter  comes  ere  summer  half  be  done. 
Love  surfeits  not ;  lust  like  a  glutton  dies: 
Love  is  all  truth ;  lust  full  of  forged  lies. 

"  More  I  could  tell,  but  more  I  dare  not  say ; 
The  text  is  old,  the  orator  too  green. 
Therefore  in  sadness  now  I  will  away ; 
My  face  is  full  of  shame,  my  heart  of  teen : 
Mine  ears,  that  to  your  wanton  talk  attended. 
Do  bum  themselves  for  having  so  ofiended." 

With  this  he  breaketfa  from  the  sweet  embrace 
Of  those  &ir  arms  which  bound  him  to  her  breast. 
And  homeward  through  the  dark  lawn  runs  apace ; 
Leaves  Love  upon  her  back,  deeply  distressed. 
Look  how  a  bright  star  shooteth  from  the  sky. 
So  glides  he  in  the  night  from  Venus'  eye. 

Which  after  him  she  darts  as  one  on  shore 

Gazing  upon  a  late  embark^  fiiend. 

Till  the  wild  waves  will  have  him  seen  no  more. 

Whose  ridges  with  the  meeting  clouds  contend : 

So  did  the  merciless  and  pitchy  night 

Fold  in  the  object  that  did  feed  her  sight 

Whereat  amazed,  as  one  that  unaware 
Hath  dropped  a  precious  jewel  in  the  flood. 
Or  'stonished,  as  night-wanderers  often  are. 
Their  light  blown  out  in  some  mistruatfiil  wood : 
Even  so  confounded  in  the  dark  she  lay, 
Having  lost  the  fair  discovery  of  her  way. 
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And  now  she  beats  her  heart,  whereat  it  groans, 

That  all  the  neighbour  caves,  as  seeming  troubled, 

Make  verbal  repetition  of  her  moans : 

Passion  on  passion  deeply  is  redoubled : 

"Ah  me  V  she  cries,  and  twenty  times  "  woe,  woe ! 

And  twenty  echoes  twenty  times  cry  so. 


She  marking  them  begins  a  wailing  note, 

And  sings  extemp'rally  a  woful  ditty ; 

How  love  makes  young  men  thrall  and  old  men  dote ; 

How  love  is  wise  in  folly,  foolish-witty : 

Her  heavy  anthem  still  concludes  in  woe. 

And  still  the  choir  of  echoes  answer  so. 

Her  song  was  tedious,  and  outwore  the  night, 
For  lovers'  hours  are  long,  though  seeming  short ; 
If  pleased  themselves,  others,  they  think,  delight 
In  such  like  circumstance,  with  such  like  sport. 
Their  copious  stories,  oftentimes  begun, 
End  without  audience  and  are  never  done. 

For  who  hath  she  to  spend  the  night  withal, 

But  idle  sounds  resembling  parasites ; 

Like  shrill-tongued  tapsters  answering  every  call. 

Soothing  the  humour  of  fantastic  wits  ? 

She  says  "  't  is  so  I'*  they  answer  all ''  't  is  so  1" 

And  would  say  after  her  if  she  said  "  no." 

Lo  I  here  the  gentle  lark,  weary  of  rest, 
From  his  moist  cabinet  mounts  up  on  high 
And  wakes  the  morning,  from  whose  silver  breast 
The  sun  ariseth  in  his  majesty ; 
Who  doth  the  world  so  gloriously  behold. 
That  cedar-tops  and  hills  seem  burnished  gold. 

Venus  salutes  him  with  this  fair  good-morrow : 
"  O  thou  clear  god  and  patron  of  all  light. 
From  whom  each  lamp  and  shining  star  doth  borrow 
The  beauteous  influence  that  makes  him  bright, 
There  lives  a  son,  that  sucked  an  earthly  mother. 
May  lend  thee  light  as  thou  dost  lend  to  other." 


This  said,  she  hasteth  to  a  myrtle  grove. 
Musing  the  morning  is  so  much  o'erwom  ; 
And  yet  she  hears  no  tidings  of  her  love ; 
She  hearkens  for  his  hounds,  and  for  his  horn : 
Anon  she  hears  them  chaunt  it  lustily. 
And  all  in  haste  she  coasteth  to  the  cry. 

And  as  she  runs,  the  bushes  in  the  way. 
Some  catch  her  by  the  neck,  some  kiss  her  face. 
Some  twined  about  her  thigh  to  make  her  stay ; 
She  wildly  breaketh  from  their  strict  embrace. 
Like  a  milch  doe,  whose  swelling  dugs  do  ache. 
Hasting  to  feed  her  fawn  hid  in  some  brake. 

By  this  she  hears  the  hounds  are  at  a  bay, 
Whereat  she  starts  like  one  that  spies  an  adder 
Wreathed  up  in  fatal  folds  just  in  his  way. 
The  fear  whereof  doth  make  him  shake  and  shudder ; 
Even  so  the  timorous  yelping  of  the  hounds 
Appals  her  senses  and  her  spright  confounds. 


For  now  she  knows  it  is  no  gentle  chase, 
But  the  blunt  boar,  rough  bear,  or  lion  proud, 
Because  the  cry  remaineth  in  one  place. 
Where  fearfully  the  dogs  exclaim  adoud : 
Finding  their  enemy  to  be  so  curst. 
They  dl  strain  court'sy  who  shall  cope  him  first 

This  dismal  cry  rings  sadly  in  her  ear. 
Through  which  it  enters  to  surprise  her  heart ; 
Who,  overcome  by  doubt  and  bloodless  fear. 
With  cold  pale  weakness  numbs  each  feeling  part : 
Like  soldiers,  when  their  captain  once  doth  yield. 
They  basely  fly  and  dare  not  stay  the  field. 

Thus  stands  she  in  a  trembling  ecstasy. 

Till,  cheering  up  her  senses  sore-dismayed, 

She  tells  them  't  is  a  causeless  fantasy 

And  childish  error  that  they  are  afraid ; 

Bids  them  leave  quaking,  bids  them  fear  no  more ; — 

And  with  that  word  she  spied  the  hunted  boar. 

Whose  frothy  mouth,  bepainted  all  with  red. 
Like  milk  and  blood  being  mingled  both  together, 
A  second  fear  through  all  her  sinews  spread, 
Which  madly  hurries  her  she  knows  not  whither : 
This  way  she  runs,  and  now  she  will  no  further. 
But  back  retires  to  rate  the  boar  for  murther. 

A  thousand  spleens  bear  her  a  thousand  ways ; 
She  treads  the  path  that  she  untreads  again ; 
Her  more  than  haste  is  mated  with  delays, 
Like  the  proceedings  of  a  drunken  brain ; 
Full  of  respect,  yet  nought  at  all  respecting : 
In  hand  with  all  things,  nought  at  all  afiecting. 

Here  kennelled  in  a  brake  she  finds  a  hound. 

And  asks  the  weary  caitiff  for  his  master; 

And  there  another  licking  of  his  wound, 

'Gainst  venomed  sores  the  only  sovereign  plaster; 

And  here  she  meets  another  sadly  scowling. 

To  whom  she  speaks ;  and  he  replies  with  howling. 

When  he  hath  ceased  his  ill -resounding  noise. 
Another  flap- mouthed  mourner,  black  and  grim, 
Against  the  welkin  vollies  out  his  voice ; 
Another  and  another  answer  him ; 
Clapping  their  proud  tails  to  the  ground  below, 
Shaking  their  scratched  ears,  bleeding  as  they  go. 

Look,  how  the  world's  poor  people  are  amazed 

At  apparitions,  signs,  and  prodigies, 

Whereon  with  fearful  eyes  they  long  have  gazed. 

Infusing  them  with  dreadful  prophecies ; 

So  she  at  these  sad  sighs  draws  up  her  breath. 

And,  sighing  it  again,  exclaims  on  death. 

"  Hard-favoured  tyrant,  ugly,  meagre,  lean. 
Hateful  divorce  of  love,"  thus  chides  she  death, 
**Grim  grinning  gho8t,earth's  worm,what  dost  thou  mean, 
To  stifle  beauty  and  to  steal  his  breath, 
Who  when  he  lived,  his  breath  and  beauty  set 
Gloss  on  the  rose,  smell  to  the  violet  ? 
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**  If  he  be  dead, — O  no,  it  cannot  be, 

Seeing  his  beauty,  thou  shouldat  strike  at  it ; — 

O  yes,  it  may ;  thou  hast  no  eyes  to  see, 

But  hatefully  at  random  dost  thou  hit 

Thy  mark  is  feeble  age  ;  but  thy  false  dart 

Mistakes  that  aim,  and  cleaves  an  infant's  heart 

"  Hadst  thou  but  bid  beware,  then  he  had  spoke, 
And  hearing  him  thy  power  had  lost  his  power, 
The  destinies  will  curse  thee  for  this  stroke ; 
They  bid  thee  crop  a  weed,  thou  pluck' st  a  flower : 
Love's  golden  arrow  at  him  should  have  fled, 
And  not  death's  ebon  dart  to  strike  him  dead. 

''Dost  thou  drink  tears  that  thou  provok'st  such  weeping 
What  may  a  heavy  groan  advantage  thee  ? 
Why  hast  thou  cast  into  eternal  sleeping 
Those  eyes  that  taught  all  other  eyes  to  see  ? 
Now  Nature  cares  not  for  thy  mortal  vigour, 
Since  her  best  work  is  ruined  with  thy  rigour. 
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Here  overcome,  as  one  full  of  despair, 

She  veiled  her  eye-lids,  who,  like  sluices,  stopped 

The  crystal  tide  that  from  her  two  cheeks  fair 

In  the  sweet  channel  of  her  bosom  dropped ; 

But  through  the  flood-gates  breaks  the  silver  rain. 

And  with  his  strong  course  opens  them  again. 

O  how  her  eyes  and  tears  did  lend  and  borrow ! 
Her  eyes  seen  in  the  tears,  tears  in  her  eye; 
Both  crystals,  where  they  viewed  each  other's  sorrow: 
Sorrow,  that  friendly  sighs  sought  still  to  dry ; 
But  like  a  stormy  day,  now  wind,  now  rain. 
Sighs  dry  her  cheeks,  tears  make  them  wet  again. 

Variable  passions  throng  her  constant  woe. 
As  striving  who  should  best  become  her  grief} 
All  entertained,  each  passion  labours  so. 
That  every  present  sorrow  seemeth  chief, 
But  none  is  best ;  then  join  they  all  together, 
Like  many  clouds  consulting  for  foul  weather. 

By  this,  far  off  she  hears  some  huntsman  holla ; 
A  nurse's  song  ne'er  pleased  her  babe  so  well  1 
The  dire  imagination  she  did  follow 
This  sound  of  hope  doth  labour  to  expel ; 
For  now  reviving  joy  bids  her  rejoice, 
And  flatters  her  it  is  Adonis'  voice. 

Whereat  her  tears  began  to  turn  their  tide. 
Being  prisoned  in  her  eye  like  pearls  in  glass ; 
Yet  sometimes  falls  an  orient  drop  beside, 
Which  her  cheek  melts  as  scorning  it  should  pass, 
To  wash  the  foul  face  of  the  sluttish  ground, 
Who  is  but  drunken  when  she  seemeth  drowned. 

O  hard-believing  love,  how  strange  it  seems 
Not  to  believe  and  yet  too  credulous  I 
ITiy  weal  and  woe  are  both  of  them  extremes ; 
Despair  and  hope  make  thee  ridiculous : 
The  one  doth  flatter  thee  in  thoughU  unlikely. 
In  likely  thoughU  the  other  kills  thee  quickly. 


Now  she  unweaves  the  web  that  she  bath  wiqog^; 
Adonis  lives  and  death  is  not  to  blame ; 
It  was  not  she  that  called  him  all  to  nought; 
Now  she  adds  honours  to  his  hateful  name; 
She  clepes  him  king  of  graves  and  grave  lor  kiogi  t 
Imperious  supreme  of  all  mortal  thingt. 

"  No,  no,"  quoth  she,  "  iweet  Death,  I  did  hot  jest; 
Yet,  pardon  me,  I  felt  a  kind  of  fear 
Whenas  I  met  the  boar,  that  bloody  beast. 
Which  knows  no  pity  but  is  still  severe ; 
Then,  gentle  shadow  (truth  I  must  confess), 
I  railed  on  thee  fearing  my  love's  decease. 

**  *T  is  not  my  fault :  the  boar  provoked  my  tongue; 
Be  wreaked  on  him,  invisible  commander ; 
'T  is  he,  foul  creature,  that  hath  done  thee  wrong; 
I  did  but  act,  he  >  author  of  thy  slander : 
Grief  hath  two  tonguea,  and  never  woman  yet 
Could  rule  them  both  without  ten  women's  wit" 

Thus  hoping  that  Adonis  is  alive. 

Her  rash  suspect  she  doth  extenuates 

And  that  his  beauty  may  the  better  thrive. 

With  death  she  humbly  doth  insinuate : 

Tells  him  of  trophies,  statues,  tombs,  and  stories, 

His  victories,  his  triumphs,  and  his  glories. 

"  O  Jove,"  qnoth  she,  *'  how  much  a  fool  was  I, 

To  be  of  such  a  weak  and  silly  mind. 

To  wail  his  death  who  lives,  and  must  not  die 

Till  mutual  overthrow  of  mortal  kindl 

For  he  being  dead  with  him  is  beauty  slain. 

And  beauty  dead  black  chaos  comes  again. 

"  Fie,  &e,  fond  love,  thou  art  so  liill  of  fear. 

As  one  with  treasure  laden,  hemmed  with  thieves; 

Trifles,  unwitnessed  with  eye  or  ear. 

Thy  coward  heart  with  false  bethinking  grieves." 

Even  at  this  word  she  hears  a  merry  horn. 

Whereat  she  leaps  that  was  but  late  forlorn. 

As  falcon  to  the  lure  avray  she  flies; 

The  grass  stoops  not  she  treads  on  it  so  light; 

And  in  her  haste  unfortunately  spies 

The  foul  boar's  conquest  on  her  fkir  delight; 

Which  seen,  her  eyes,  as  murdered  with  the  viev, 

Like  stars  ashamed  of  day  themselves  withdrew. 

Or  as  the  snail,  whose  tender  horns  being  hit, 
Shrinks  backward  in  his  shelly  cave  vrith  pain. 
And  there  all  smothered  up  in  shade  doth  sit. 
Long  after  fearing  to  creep  forth  again ; 
So  at  his  bloody  view  her  eyes  are  fled 
Into  the  deep  dark  cabins  of  her  head ; 

Where  they  resign  their  oflice  and  their  light 
To  the  disposing  of  her  troubled  brain ; 
Who  bids  them  still  consort  with  ugly  night, 
And  never  wound  the  heart  with  looks  again; 
Who,  like  a  king  perplex^  in  his  throne. 
By  their  suggestion  gives  a  deadly  groan. 
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Whereat  each  tributary  subject  quakes ; 

As  when  the  wind,  imprisoned  in  the  ground, 

Struggling  for  passage  earth's  foundation  shakes, 

Which  witii  cold  terror  doth  men's  minds  confound: 

This  mutiny  each  part  doth  so  surprise. 

That  from  their  dark  beds  once  more  leap  her  eyes ; 

And  being  opened  threw  unwilling  light 

Upon  the  wide  wound  that  the  boar  had  trenched 

In  his  soft  flank :  whose  wonted  lily  white 

With  purple  tears,  that  his  wound  wept,  was  drenched : 

No  flower  was  nigh,  no  grass,  herb,  leaf,  or  weed. 

But  stole  his  blood  and  seemed  with  him  to  bleed. 

This  solemn  sympathy  poor  Venus  noteth ; 
Over  one  shoulder  doth  she  hang  her  head ; 
Dumbly  she  passions,  franticly  she  doteth ; 
She  thinks  he  could  not  die,  he  is  not  dead : 
Her  voice  is  stopped,  her  joints  forget  to  bow ; 
Her  eyea  are  mad  that  they  have  wept  till  now. 

Upon  his  hurt  she  looks  so  stead&stly, 

That  her  sight  dazzling  makes  the  wound  seem  three ; 

And  then  she  reprehends  her  mangling  eye. 

That  makes  more  gashes  where  no  breach  should  be : 

His  face  seems  twain,  each  several  limb  is  doubled ; 

For  oft  the  eye  mistakes,  the  brain  being  troubled. 

**  My  tongue  cannot  express  my  grief  for  one, 
And  yet,'*  quoth  she,  "behold  two  Adons  dead! 
My  sighs  are  blown  away,  my  salt  tears  gone. 
Mine  eyes  are  turned  to  fire,  my  heart  to  lead : 
Heavy  heart's  lead  melt  at  mine  eyes*  red  fire  I 
So  shall  I  die  by  drops  of  hot  desire. 

"Alas,  poor  world,  what  treasure  hast  thou  lostl 
What  face  remains  alive  that 's  worth  the  viewing  f 
Whose  tongue  is  music  now?  what  canst  thou  boast 
Of  things  long  since,  or  anything  ensuing  ? 
The  flowers  are  sweet,  their  colours  fresh  and  trim, 
But  true-sweet  beauty  lived  and  died  with  him. 

"  Bonnet  nor  veil  henceforth  no  creature  wear  I 
Nor  sun  nor  wind  will  ever  strive  to  kiss  you : 
Haring  no  fair  to  lose  you  need  not  fear ! 
The  sun  doth  scorn  you  and  the  wind  doth  hiss  you 
But  when  Adonis  lived,  sun  and  sharp  air 
Lurked  like  two  thieves  to  rob  him  of  his  fair : 

"  And  therefore  would  he  put  his  bonnet  on. 
Under  whose  brim  the  gaudy  sun  would  peep. 
The  wind  would  blow  it  off,  and,  being  gone. 
Play  with  his  locks :  then  would  Adonis  weep : 
And  straight  in  pity  of  his  tender  years. 
They  both  would  strive  who  first  should  dry  his  tears. 

"  To  see  his  face  the  lion  walked  along 

Behind  some  edge,  because  he  would  not  fear  him  ; 

To  recreate  himself  when  he  hath  sung, 

The  tiger  would  be  tame  and  gently  hear  him } 

If  he  had  spoke  the  wolf  would  leave  his  prey, 

And  never  fright  the  silly  lamb  that  day. 


"  When  he  beheld  his  shadow  in  the  brook. 
The  fishes  spread  on  it  their  golden  gills  ; 
When  he  was  by  the  birds  such  pleasure  took 
That  some  would  sing,  some  other  in  their  bills 
Would  bring  him  mulberries  and  ripe-red  cherries ; 
He  fed  them  with  his  sight,  they  him  with  berries. 

"  But  this  foul,  grim,  and  urchin-snouted  boar. 

Whose  downward  eye  still  looketh  for  a  grave. 

Ne'er  saw  the  beauteous  livery  that  he  wore ; 

Witness  the  entertainment  that  he  gave : 

If  he  did  see  his  face,  why  then  I  know 

He  thought  to  kiss  him,  and  hath  killed  him  so. 

"  'T  is  true,  't  is  true ;  thus  was  Adonis  slain : 
He  ran  upon  the  boar  with  his  sharp  spear. 
Who  did  not  whet  his  teeth  at  him  again. 
But  by  a  kiss  thought  to  persuade  him  there ; 
And  nuzzling  in  his  fiank,  the  loving  swine 
Sheathed,  unaware,  the  tusk  in  his  soft  groin. 

"  Had  I  been  toothed  like  him,  I  must  confess 
With  kissing  him  I  should  have  killed  him  first ; 
But  he  is  dead,  and  never  did  he  bless 
My  youth  with  his ;  the  more  am  I  accurst" 
With  this  she  falleth  in  the  place  she  stood. 
And  stains  her  face  with  his  congealed  blood. 

She  looks  upon  his  lips,  and  they  are  pale ; 
She  takes  him  by  the  hand,  and  that  is  cold  ; 
She  whispers  in  his  ears  a  heavy  tale, 
As  if  they  heard  the  woful  words  she  told  : 
She  lifts  the  cofier-lids  that  close  his  eyes. 
Where,  lo  t  two  lamps,  burnt  out,  in  darkness  lies : 

Two  glasses  where  herself  herself  beheld 

A  thousand  times,  and  now  no  more  refiect ; 

Their  virtue  lost  wherein  they  late  excelled, 

And  every  beauty  robbed  of  his  effect : 

"  Wonder  of  time,"  quoth  she,  "  this  is  ray  spite, 

That,  you  being  dead,  the  day  should  yet  be  light 

"  Since  thou  art  dead,  lo  1  here  I  prophesy. 

Sorrow  on  love  hereafter  shall  attend : 

It  shall  be  waited  on  with  jealousy. 

Find  sweet  beginning,  but  unsavoury  end  ; 

Ne'er  settled  equally,  but  high  or  low ; 

That  all  love's  pleasure  shall  not  match  his  woe. 

"  It  shall  be  fickle,  false,  and  full  of  fraud ; 
Bud  and  be  blasted  in  a  breathing-while ; 
The  bottom  poison,  and  the  top  o'er-strawed 
With  sweets  that  shall  the  truest  sight  beguile  : 
The  strongest  body  shall  it  make  most  weak  ; 
Strike  the  wise  dumb  and  teach  the  fool  to  speak. 

"  It  shall  be  sparing  and  too  full  of  riot. 

Teaching  decrepit  age  to  tread  the  measures  ; 

The  staring  ruffian  shall  it  keep  in  quiet. 

Pluck  down  the  rich,  enrich  the  poor  with  treasures 

It  shall  be  raging-mad  and  silly-mild, 

Make  the  young  old,  the  old  become  a  child. 
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"  It  shall  suspect  where  is  no  cause  of  fear  ; 
It  shall  not  fear  where  it  should  most  mistrust ; 
It  shall  be  merciful  and  too  severe, 
And  most  deceiving  when  it  seems  most  just ; 
Perverse  it  shall  be  where  it  shews  most  toward  ; 
Put  fear  to  valour,  courage  to  the  coward. 


"  It  shall  be  cause  of  war  and  dire  events. 

And  set  dissention  'twixt  the  son  and  sire ; 

Subject  and  servile  to  all  discontents, 

As  dry  combustious  matter  is  to  fire ; 

Sith  in  his  prime  death  doth  my  love  destroy. 

They  that  love  best  their  loves  shall  not  enjoy. 
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By  this  the  boy  that  by  her  side  lay  killed, 
Was  melted  like  a  vapour  from  her  sight. 
And  in  his  blood,  that  on  the  ground  lay  spilled, 
A  purple  flower  sprung  up  chequered  with  white  ; 
Resembling  well  his  pale  cheeks  and  the  blood 
Which  in  round  drops  upon  their  whiteness  stood. 


She  bows  her  head  the  new-sprung  flower  to  smell, 
Comparing  it  to  her  Adonis*  breath ; 
And  says  within  her  bosom  it  shall  dwell, 
Since  he  himself  is  reft  from  her  by  death : 
She  crops  the  stalk,  and  in  the  breach  appears 
Green  dropping  sap  which  she  compares  to  tears. 

"  Poor  flower,"  quoth  she, "  this  waa  thy  father's  guise 
(Sweet  issue  of  a  more  sweet-imelling  sire), 
For  every  little  grief  to  wet  his  eyes: 
To  grow  unto  himself  was  his  desire, 
And  so  'tis  thine ;  but  know,  it  is  as  good 
To  wither  in  my  breast  as  in  his  blood. 

"  Here  was  thy  father's  bed,  here  in  my  breast ; 
Thou  art  the  next  of  blood  and  't  is  thy  right : 
Lo !  in  this  hollow  cradle  take  thy  rest, 
My  throbbing  heart  shall  rock  thee  day  and  night : 
There  shall  not  be  one  minute  in  an  hour, 
Wherein  I  will  not  kiss  my  sweet  love's  flower." 


Thus  weary  of  the  world  away  she  hies, 
And  yokes  her  silver  doves ;  by  whose  swift  aid 
Their  mistress  mounted  through  the  empty  skies 
In  her  light  chariot  quickly  is  conveyed ; 
Holding  their  course  to  Paphos,  where  their  queen 
Means  to  immure  herself  and  not  be  seen. 
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1312   ASiBlUIfliEHT. 

Locivt  TAMuannt  (tot  his  excMiiTA  pride  lurnuned  Superbos),  after  he  had  caused  his  own  father-in-law,  Senrius  Tullius, 
to  be  cruelly  murdered,  and,  contrary  to  the  Roman  laws  and  customs,  not  requiring  or  staying  for  the  people's  suffrages, 
had  possessed  himself  of  the  kingdom,  went,  accompanied  with  his  sons,  and  other  noblemen  of  Rome,  to  besiege  Ardea. 
During  which  siege,  the  principal  men  of  the  army  meeting  one  evening  at  the  tent  of  Sextus  Tarquinius,  the  king's  son, 
in  their  discourses  after  supper  every  one  commended  the  virtues  of  his  own  wife;  among  whom,  CoUatinus  extolled  the 
incomparable  chastity  of  his  wife  Lucretia.  In  that  pleasant  humour  they  all  posted  to  Rome ;  and  intending,  by  their 
secret  and  sudden  arrival,  to  make  trial  of  that  which  every  one  had  before  avouched,  only  CoUatinus  finds  his  wife 
(though  it  were  late  in  the  night)  spinning  amongst  her  maids :  the  other  ladies  were  all  found  dancing  and  revelling,  or 
in  several  disports.  Whereupon  the  noblemen  yielded  CoUatinus  the  victory,  and  his  wife  the  fame.  At  that  time, 
Sextus  Tarquinius  being  inflamed  with  Lucrece'  beauty,  yet  smothering  his  passions  for  the  present,  departed  with  the 
rest  back  to  the  camp;  flrom  whence  he  shortly  after  privily  withdrew  himself,  and  was  (according  to  his  state)  royally 
entertained  and  lodged  by  Lucrece  at  CoUatium.  The  same  night,  he  treacherously  stealeth  into  her  chamber,  violently 
nnrished  her,  and  early  in  the  morning  speedeth  away.  Lucrece,  in  this  lamentable  pUght,  hastUy  despatcheth 
messengers,  one  to  Rome  for  her  father,  another  to  the  camp  for  CoUatine.  They  came,  the  one  accompanied  with 
Junius  Brutus,  the  other  with  PubUus  Valerius ;  and  finding  Lucrece  attired  in  mourning  habit,  demanded  the  cause  of 
her  sorrow.  She,  first  taking  an  oath  of  them  for  her  revenge,  revealed  the  actor,  and  whole  manner  of  his  dealing,  and 
withal  suddenly  stabbed  herself.  Which  done,  with  one  consent  they  aU  vowed  to  root  out  the  whole  hated  family  of  the 
Tarquins ;  and  bearing  the  dead  body  to  Rome,  Brutus  acquainted  the  people  vrith  the  doer  and  manner  of  the  vile  deed 
vrith  a  bitter  invectiTe  against  the  tyranny  of  the  Ung :  wherewith  the  people  were  so  moved,  that  with  one  consent  and 
a  general  aoclamatlon,  the  Tarquins  were  jH  exUed,  and  the  state  goyemment  changed  from  kings  to  consuls. 


From  the  besieged  Ardea  all  in  post, 
Borne  by  the  trustless  wings  of  false  desire, 
Liut-breath6d  Tarquin  leaves  the  Roman  host, 
And  to  Collatiom  bears  the  Hghtless  fire, 
Which,  in  pale  embers  hid,  lurks  to  aspire, 
And  gprdle  with  embracing  flames  the  waist 
Of  Collatine's  fair  love,  Lucrece  the  chaste. 

Haply  that  name  of  "  chaste  "  unhapp'ly  set 

This  batelesB  edge  on  his  keen  appetite  & 

When  CoUatine  unwisely  did  not  let 

To  praise  the  clear  unmatched  red  and  white 

Which  triumphed  in  that  sky  of  his  delight ; 

Where  mortal  stars,  as  bright  as  heaven's  beauties, 

With  pure  aspects  did  him  peculiar  duties. 


For  he  the  night  before,  in  Tarquin's  tent. 
Unlocked  the  treasure  of  his  happy  state : 
What  priceless  wealth  the  heavens  had  him  lent 
In  the  possession  of  his  beauteous  mate ; 
Reckoning  his  fortune  at  such  high-proud  rate 
That  kings  might  be  espoused  to  more  fame, 
But  king  nor  peer  to  such  a  peerless  dame. 

O  happiness  enjoyed  but  of  a  few ! 
And  if  possessed,  as  soon  decayed  and  done 
As  is  the  morning's  silver-melting  dew 
Against  the  golden  splendour  of  the  sun ! 
An  Expired  date,  cancelled  ere  well  begun : 
Honour  and  beauty,  in  the  owner's  arms. 
Are  weakly  fortressed  from  a  world  of  harms. 
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Beauty  iUelf  doth  of  itself  persuade 
The  eyes  of  men  without  an  orator ; 
What  needeth  then  apology  be  made, 
To  set  forth  that  which  is  so  singular  f 
Or  why  is  CoIIatine  the  publisher 
Of  that  rich  jewel  he  should  keep  unknown 
From  thieyish  ears,  because  it  is  his  own  7 

Perchance  his  boast  of  Lucrece'  sovereignty 

Suggested  this  proud  issue  of  a  king ; 

For  by  our  ears  our  hearts  oft  tainted  be : 

Perchance  that  envy  of  so  rich  a  thing, 

Braving  compare,  disdainfully  did  sting         [vaunt 

His  high-pitched  thoughts,  that  meaner  men  should 

That  golden  hap  which  their  superiors  want 

But  some  untimely  thought  did  instigate 

His  all- too- timeless  speed,  if  none  of  those: 

His  honour,  his  afiairs,  his  friends,  his  state, 

Neglected  all,  with  swift  intent  he  goes 

To  quench  the  coal  which  in  his  liver  glows. 

O  rash-false  heat,  wrapt  in  repentant  cold, 

Thy  hasty  spring  still  blasts  and  ne'er  grows  old  I 

When  at  Collatium  this  fidse  lord  arrived, 
Well  was  he  welcomed  by  the  Roman  dame, 
Within  whose  hct  beauty  and  virtue  strived 
Which  of  them  both  should  underprop  her  lame : 
When  virtue  bragged,  beauty  would  blush  for  shame ; 
When  beauty  boasted  blushes,  in  despite 
Virtue  would  stain  that  o'er  with  silver  white. 

But  beauty,  in  that  white  intituled, 

From  Venus'  doves  doth  challenge  that  &ir  field ; 

Then  virtue  claims  from  beauty  beauty's  red. 

Which  virtue  gave  the  golden  age  to  gild 

Their  silver  cheeks,  and  called  it  then  their  shield ; 

Teachmg  them  thus  to  use  it  in  the  fght,— 

When  shame  assailed,  the  red  should  fence  the  white. 

This  heraldry  in  Lucrece'  face  was  seen, 
Argued  by  beautjr's  red  and  virtue's  white. 
Of  cither's  colour  was  the  other  queen, 
Proving  from  world's  minority  their  right : 
Yet  their  ambition  makes  them  still  to  fight ; 
The  sovereignty  of  either  being  so  great. 
That  oft  they  interchange  each  other's  seat. 

This  silent  war  of  lilies  and  of  rosea, 

Which  Tarquin  viewed  in  her  fair  face's  field, 

In  their  pure  ranks  his  traitor  eye  eneloses ; 

Where,  lest  between  them  both  it  should  be  killed. 

The  coward  captive  vanquished  doth  yield 

To  those  two  armies,  that  would  let  him  go, 

Rather  than  triumph  in  so  false  a  foe. 

Now  thinks  he  that  her  husband's  shallow  tongue 
(The  niggard  prodigal  that  praised  her  so) 
In  that  high  task  hath  done  her  beauty  wrong, 
Which  far  exceeds  his  barren  skill  to  shew : 
Therefore  that  praise  which  CoUatine  dotii  owe. 
Enchanted  Tarquin  answers  with  surmise, 
In  silent  wonder  of  stUl-gasing  eyes. 


This  earthly  saint,  ador6d  by  this  devil, 

Little  suspecteth  the  fidse  worshipper ; 

For  unstained  thoughts  do  seldom  dream  on  evO ; 

Birds  never  limed  no  secret  bushes  fear: 

So,  gtiiltless,  she  securely  gives  good  cheer 

And  reverend  welcome  to  her  princely  guest, 

Whose  inward  ill  no  outward  harm  expressed: 

For  that  he  coloured  with  his  high  estate, 
Hiding  base  sin  in  plaits  of  majesty ; 
That  nothing  in  him  seemed  inordinate. 
Save  sometime  too  much  wonder  of  his  eye, 
Which,  having  all,  all  could  not  satisfy ; 
But,  poorly  rich,  so  wanteth  in  his  store. 
That  cloyed  with  much,  he  pineth  still  for  more. 

But  she,  that  never  coped  with  stranger  eyes, 
Could  pick  no  meaning  from  their  parling  lookt, 
Nor  read  the  subtle-shining  secrecies 
Writ  in  the  glassy  margents  of  such  books ; 
She  touched  no  unknown  baits,  nor  feared  no  books; 
Nor  could  she  moralise  Ms  wanton  sight, 
More  than  his  eyes  were  opened  to  the  fight 

He  stories  to  her  ears  her  husband's  fkme. 
Won  in  the  fields  of  fruitful  Italy; 
And  decks  with  praises  Collatine's  high  name, 
Made  glorious  by  his  manly  ehivalty. 
With  bruised  arms  and  wreaths  of  yietory;  * 
Her  joy  with  heaved-up  hand  she  doth  express, 
And  wordless  so,  greets  heaven  for  his  success. 

Far  from  the  purpose  of  his  coming  thither, 
He  makes  excuses  for  his  being  there. 
No  cloudy  show  of  stormy  blustering  weatfier. 
Doth  yet  in  his  &ir  welkin  once  appear; 
Till  sable  Night,  mother  of  Dread  and  Fear, 
Upon  the  world  dim  darkness  doth  display, 
And  in  her  vanity  ^iaon  stows  the  day. 

For  then  is  Tarquin  brought  unto  his  bed. 

Intending  weariness  with  heavy  sprigfat ; 

For  after  supper  long  he  questioned 

With  modest  Lucrece,  and  wore  out  the  night: 

Now  leaden  alumber  with  life's  strength  doth  figlit; 

And  every  one  to  rest  himself  betakes,         [wiket. 

Save  thieves,  and  cares,  and  troubled  mioib,  tiut 

As  one  of  which  doth  Tarquin  lie  revolving 
The  sundry  dangers  of  his  will's  obtaining; 
Yet  ever  to  obtain  his  will  resolving, 
Tho'  weak-built  hopes  persuade  him  to  abstabing : 
Despair  to  gain  doth  traffic  oft  for  gaining; 
And  when  great  treasure  is  the  meed  proposed, 
Though  death  be  adjunct  there 's  no  death  supposed. 

Those  that  much  covet  are  with  gain  so  fbnd. 
That  what  they  have  not,  that  which  they  possess 
They  scatter  and  unloose  it  from  their  bond. 
And  so,  by  hoping  more,  they  have  but  less; 
Or,  gaining  more,  the  profit  of  excess 
Is  but  to  surfeit,  and  such  griefs  sustain, 
That  they  prove  bankrupt  in  this  poor-rich  gain. 
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The  aim  of  all  is  but  to  nurse  the  life 

With  honour,  wealth,  and  ease,  in  waning  age ; 

And  in  this  aim  there  is  such  thwarting  strifoi 

That  one  for  all,  or  all  for  one,  we  gage ; 

As  life  for  honour  in  fell  battles'  rage ; 

Honour  tot  wealth  s  and  oft  that  wealth  doth  cost 

The  death  of  all,  and  altogether  lost. 

So  that  in  vent'ring  ill,  we  leaTe  to  be 

The  things  we  are  for  that  which  we  expect  i 

And  this  ambitious  foul  infirmity. 

In  having  much  torments  us  with  defect 

Of  that  we  ha?e :  so  then  we  do  neglect 

The  thing  we  have;  and,  all  for  want  of  wit. 

Make  something  nothing  by  augmenting  it 

Such  hasard  now  must  doting  Tarquin  make. 
Pawning  his  honour  to  obtain  his  lust ; 
And,  for  himself,  himself  he  must  forsake : 
Then  where  is  truth  if  there  be  no  self*trust  T 
When  shall  he  think  to  find  a  stranger  just, 
When  he  himself  himself  confounds,  betrays 
To  ■landerous  tongues  and  wretched  hateful  days  ? 

Now  stole  upon  the  time  the  dead  of  night, 
When  heavy  sleep  had  closed  up  mortal  eyes  i 
No  comfortable  star  did  lend  his  light, 
No  noise  but  owls'  and  wolves*  death-boding  cries  i 
Now  serves  the  season  that  they  may  surpriBO 
The  silly  lambs ;  pure  thoughts  are  dead  and  still. 
While  lust  and  murder  wake  to  stain  and  kill* 

And  now  this  lustful  lord  leaped  from  his  bed. 
Throwing  his  mantle  rudely  o'er  his  arm ; 
Is  madly  tossed  between  desire  and  dread ; 
Th'  one  sweetly  flatters,  th'  other  feareth  harm ; 
But  honest  Fear,  bewitched  with  lust's  foul  charm. 
Doth  too  too  oft  betake  him  to  retire, 
Beaten  away  by  brain-sick  rude  Desire. 

His  falchion  on  a  flint  he  softly  smiteth. 
That  from  the  cold  stone  sparks  of  fire  do  fly ; 
Whereat  a  waxen  torch  forthwith  he  lighteth. 
Which  must  be  lode-star  to  hia  lustful  eye  j 
And  to  the  flame  thus  speaks  advisedly: 
"  As  from  this  cold  flint  I  enforced  this  fire, 
So  Luezece  must  I  force  to  my  desire.' 
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Here  pale  with  fear  he  doth  premeditate 
The  dangers  of  his  loathsome  enterprise. 
And  in  his  inward  mind  he  doth  debate 
What  following  sorrow  may  on  this  arise : 
Then  looking  scornfully,  he  doth  despise 
His  naked  armour  of  still-slaughtered  lust, 
And  justly  thus  controls  his  thoughts  unjust 
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Fair  torch,  bum  out  thy  light,  and  lend  it  not 
To  darken  her  whose  light  excelleth  thine  I 
And  die  unhallowed  thoughts  before  you  blot 
With  your  undeanness  that  which  is  divine  I 
Offer  pure  incense  to  so  pure  a  shrine : 
Let  foir  humanity  abhor  the  deed 
That  spots  and  staina  love's  modest  snow-white  weed. 


"O  shame  to  knighthood  and  to  shining  arms  I 
O  foul  dishonour  to  my  household's  grave  I 

0  impious  act,  including  all  foul  harms  I 
A  martial  man  to  be  soft  fiincy's  slave  1 
True  valour  still  a  true  respect  should  have ; 
Then  my  digression  is  so  vile,  so  base, 
That  it  will  live  engraven  in  my  £ice. 

"  Yea,  though  I  die,  the  scandal  will  survive, 
And  be  an  eye-sore  in  my  golden  coat; 
Some  loathsome  dash  the  herald  will  contrive 
To  cipher  me,  how  fondly  I  did  dote ; 
That  my  posterity,  shamed  with  the  note. 
Shall  curse  my  bones,  and  hold  it  for  no  sin 
To  wish  that  I  their  father  had  not  been. 

«  What  win  I  if  I  gain  the  thing  I  seekt 

A  dream,  a  breath,  a  froth  of  fleeting  joy. 

Who  buys  a  minute's  mirth  to  wail  a  weeki 

Or  sells  eternity  to  get  a  toy  f 

For  one  sweet  grspe  who  will  the  vine  destroy  t 

Or  what  fond  beggar  but  to  touch  the  crown. 

Would  with  the  aoeptre  straight  be  struoken  down  T 

"  If  Collatinus  dream  of  my  intent 
Will  he  not  wake,  and  in  a  desperate  rage 
Post  hither  this  vile  purpose  to  prevent  t 
This  siege  that  hath  engirt  his  marriage, 
This  blur  to  youth,  this  sorrow  to  the  sage. 
This  dying  virtue,  this  surviving  shame. 
Whose  crime  will  bear  an  ever-during  blame  I 

"  O  what  excuse  can  my  invention  make. 
When  thou  shalt  charge  me  with  so  black  a  deed? 
Will  not  my  tongue  be  mute,  my  frail  joints  shake; 
Mine  eyes  forego  their  light,  my  false  heart  bleed  t 
The  guilt  being  great  the  fear  doth  still  exceed ; 
And  extreme  fear  can  neither  fight  nor  fly. 
But  coward-like  with  trembling  terror  die. 

"  Had  Collatinus  killed  my  son  or  sire, 
Or  lain  in  ambush  to  betray  my  life, 
Or  were  he  not  my  dear  friend,  this  desire 
Might  have  excuse  to  work  upon  his  wifo  i 
As  in  revenge  or  quittal  of  such  strife  i 
But  as  he  is  my  kinsman,  my  dear  friend, 
The  shame  and  fiiult  finds  no  excuse  nor  end. 

"  <  Shameful  it  is ;' — ay,  if  the  foct  be  known : 
'  Hateful  it  is ;' — ^there  is  no  hate  in  loving: 

1  '11  beg  her  love ; — *  but  ahe  is  not  her  own:' 
The  worst  is  but  denial  and  reproving: 

My  will  is  strong  past  resson's  weak  removing  t 
Who  fears  a  sentence  or  an  old  man's  saw. 
Shall  by  a  painted  cloth  be  kept  in  awe. 
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Thus  graceless  holds  he  disputation, 
'Tween  frozen  conscience  and  hot  burning  will. 
And  with  good  thoughts  makes  dispensation, 
Urging  the  worser  sense  for  vantage  still ; 
Which  in  a  moment  doth  confound  and  kill 
All  pure  e&cts,  and  doth  so  far  proceed. 
That  what  is  vile  shews  like  a  virtuous  deed. 
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Quoth  he,  "  She  took  me  kindly  by  the  hand, 
And  gazed  for  tidings  in  my  eager  eyes ; 
Fearing  some  hard  news  from  the  warlike  band 
Where  her  beloved  Collatinus  lies. 
O  how  her  fear  did  make  her  colour  rise  t 
First  red  as  roses  that  on  lawn  we  lay, 
Then  white  as  lawn,  the  roses  took  away. 

**  And  how  her  hand  in  my  hand  being  locked, 
Forced  it  to  tremble  with  her  loyal  fear ! 
Which  struck  her  sad,  and  then  it  faster  rocked. 
Until  her  husband's  welfare  she  did  hear! 
Whereat  she  smiled  with  so  sweet  a  cheer. 
That  had  Narcissus  seen  her  as  she  stood. 
Self-love  had  never  drowned  him  in  the  flood. 

**  Why  hunt  I  then  for  colour  or  excuses  ? 
All  orators  are  dumb  when  beauty  pleadeth ; 
Poor  wretches  have  remorse  in  poor  abuses ; 
Love  thrives  not  in  the  heart  that  shadows  dreadetli : 
Affection  is  my  captain,  and  he  leadeth ; 
And  when  his  gaudy  banner  is  displayed. 
The  coward  fights  and  will  not  be  dismayed. 

"  Then  childish  fear,  avauntl  debating,  die  I 

Respect  and  reason  wait  on  wrinkled  age  1 

My  heart  shall  never  countermand  mine  eye  : 

Sad  pause  and  deep  regard  beseem  the  sage  ; 

My  part  is  youth  and  beats  these  from  the  stage : 

Desire  my  pilot  is,  beauty  my  prize ; 

Then  who  fears  sinking  where  such  treasure  lies  ?" 

As  com  o'er-grown  by  weeds,  so  heedful  fear 
Is  almost  choked  by  unresisted  lust 
Away  he  steals  with  open  listening  ear. 
Full  of  foul  hope  and  full  of  fond  mistrust ; 
Both  which,  as  servitors  to  the  unjust, 
So  cross  him  with  their  opposite  persuasion. 
That  now  he  vows  a  league  and  now  inrasion. 

Within  his  thought  her  heavenly  image  sits, 
And  in  the  self-same  seat  sits  Collatine : 
That  eye  which  looks  on  her  confounds  his  wits ; 
That  eye  which  him  beholds,  as  more  divine. 
Unto  a  view  so  false  will  not  incline : 
But  with  a  pure  appeal  seeks  to  the  heart, 
Which  once  corrupted  takes  the  worser  parti 

And  therein  earthens  up  his  servile  powers, 
Who,  flattered  by  their  leader's  jocund  show. 
Stuff  up  his  lust,  as  minutes  fill  up  hours; 
And  as  their  captain  so  their  pride  doth  grow, 
Paying  more  slavish  tribute  than  they  owe. 
By  reprobate  desire  thus  madly  led. 
The  Roman  lord  marcheth  to  Lucrece'  bed. 

The  locks  between  her  chamber  and  his  will. 
Each  one  by  him  enforced  retires  his  ward ; 
But  as  they  open  they  all  rate  his  ill, 
Which  drives  the  creeping  thief  to  some  regard : 
The  threshold  grates  the  door  to  have  him  beard ; 
Night- wandering  weasels  shriek,  to  see  him  there ; 
They  fright  him,  yet  he  still  pursues  his  fear. 


As  each  unwilling  portal  yields  him  way, 
Through  little  vents  and  crannies  of  the  place 
The  wind  wars  with  his  torch  to  make  him  stay. 
And  blows  the  smoke  of  it  into  his  lace. 
Extinguishing  his  conduct  in  this  case  i 
But  his  hot  heart,  which  fond  desire  doth  scorch, 
Pufib  forth  another  wind  that  fires  the  torch : 

And  being  lighted,  by  the  light  he  spies 
Lucretia's  glove,  wherein  her  needle  sticks ; 
He  takes  it  from  the  rushes  where  it  lies ; 
And  griping  it,  the  neeld  his  finger  pricks : 
As  who  should  say  this  glove  to  wanton  tricks 
Is  not  inured ;  return  again  in  haste ; 
Thou  seest  our  mistress'  ornaments  are  chaste. 

But  all  these  poor  forbiddings  could  not  stay  him ; 
He  in  the  worst  sense  construes  their  denial : 
The  doors,  the  wind,  the  glove,  that  did  delay  him, 
He  takes  for  accidental  things  of  trial ; 
Or  as  those  bars  which  stop  the  hourly  dial : 
Who  with  a  ling'ring  stay  his  course  doth  let. 
Till  every  minute  pays  the  hour  his  debt. 

"  So,  so,"  quoth  he,  "  these  lets  attend  the  time, 

Like  little  frosts  that  sometime  threat  the  spring, 

To  add  a  more  rejoicing  to  the  prime. 

And  give  the  sneap^d  birds  more  cause  to  sing. 

Pain  pays  the  income  of  each  precious  thin^ ; 

Huge  rocks,  high  wind8,strong  pirates,  shelves  and  sands,    ' 

The  merchant  fears  ere  rich  at  home  he  lands."  , 

Now  is  he  come  mito  the  chamber-door. 

That  shuts  him  from  the  heaven  of  his  thought. 

Which  with  a  yielding  latch,  and  with  no  more. 

Hath  barred  him  from  the  blessed  thing  he  sought : 

So  from  himself  impiety  hath  wrought 

That  for  his  prey  to  pray  he  doth  begin. 

As  if  the  heavens  should  countenance  his  sin. 

But  in  the  midst  of  his  mifruitfiU  prayer, 
Having  solicited  the  eternal  power 
That  his  foul  thoughts  might  eompsss  his  fair  fiur, 
And  they  would  stand  auspicious  to  the  hour, 
Even  there  he  starts  :-H]ttOth  he, "  I  most  deflower ; 
The  powers  to  whom  I  pray  abhor  this  fiict. 
How  can  they,  then,  assist  me  in  the  act  f 

"  Then  love  snd  fortune  be  my  gods,  my  guide ! 
My  will  is  backed  with  resolution : 
Thoughts  are  but  dreams  till  their  efifects  be  tried. 
The  blackest  sin  is  cleared  with  absolution ; 
Against  love's  fire  fear's  frost  hath  dissolution. 
The  eye  of  heaven  is  out,  and  misty  night 
Covers  the  shame  that  follows  sweet  delighL' 
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This  said,  his  guilty  hand  plucked  up  the  latch. 
And  with  his  knee  the  door  he  opens  wide : 
The  dove  sleeps  fiut  that  this  ni^t-owl  will  catch : 
Thus  treason  works  ere  traitors  be  espied. 
Who  sees  the  lurking  serpent  steps  aside ; 
But  she,  sound  sleeping,  fearing  no  such  thing. 
Lies  at  the  mercy  of  his  mortal  sting. 
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Into  the  chamber  wickedly  he  stalks, 
And  gazeth  on  her  yet^unstain^d  bed. 
The  curtains  being  close,  about  he  walks, 
Rolling  his  greedy  eye-balls  in  his  head : 
By  their  high  treason  is  his  heart  misled ; 
Which  gives  the  watchword  to  his  hand  full  soon, 
To  draw  the  cloud  that  hides  the  silver  moon. 

Look,  as  the  fair  and  fiery-pointed  sun, 

Rushing  from  forth  a  cloud,  bereaves  our  sight ; 

Even  so,  the  curtain  drawn,  his  eyes  begun 

To  wink,  being  blinded  with  a  greater  light : 

Whether  it  is  that  she  reflects  so  bright 

That  dazzleth  them,  or  else  some  shame  supposed ; 

But  blind  they  are  and  keep  themselves  enclosed. 

0  had  they  in  that  darksome  prison  died. 
Then  had  they  seen  the  period  of  their  ill ! 
Then  Collatine  again  by  Lucrece'  side. 
In  his  clear  bed  might  have  reposed  still : 
But  theyteust  ope  this  blessed  league  to  kill ; 
And  holy-thought^d  Lucrece  to  their  sight 
Must  sell  her  joy,  her  life,  her  world*s  delight 

Her  lily  hand  her  rosy  cheek  lies  under, 
Cozening  the  pillow  of  a  lawful  kiss ; 
Who,  therefore  angry,  seems  to  part  in  sunder, 
Swelling  on  either  side  to  want  his  bliss ; 
Between  whose  hills  her  head  intombdd  is : 
Where  like  a  virtuous  monument  she  lies, 
To  be  admired  of  lewd  unhallowed  eyes. 

Without  the  bed  her  other  fair  hand  was, 

On  the  gretn  coverlet :  whose  perfect  white 

Shewed  like  an  April  daisy  on  tlie  grass. 

With  pearly  sweat,  resembling  dew  of  night 

Her  eyes,  like  marigolds,  had  sheathed  their  light; 

And,  canopied  in  darkness,  sweetly  lay. 

Till  they  might  open  to  adorn  the  day. 

Her  hair  like  golden  threads  played  with  her  breath ; 
O  modest  wantons  1  wanton  modesty  I 
Shewing  life's  triumph  in  the  map  of  deaths 
And  death's  dim  look  in  life's  mortality : 
Each  in  her  sleep  themselves  so  beautify, 
As  if  between  them  twain  there  were  no  strife, 
But  that  life  lived  in  death  and  death  in  life. 

Her  breasts  like  ivory  globes  circled  with  blue, 

A  pair  of  maiden  worlds  unconquer£d, 

Save  of  their  lord,  no  bearing  yoke  tliey  knew, 

And  him  by  oath  they  truly  honoured. 

These  worlds  in  Tarquin  new  ambition  bred ; 

Who,  like  a  foul  usurper,  went  about 

From  this  fair  throne  to  heave  the  owner  out 

What  could  he  see  but  mightily  he  noted ! 
What  did  he  note  but  strongly  he  desired  ? 
W^hat  he  beheld,  on  that  he  firmly  doted, 
And  in  his  will  his  wilful  eye  he  tired. 
With  more  than  admiration  he  admired 
Her  azure  veins,  her  alabaster  skin, 
Her  coral  lips,  her  snow-white  dimpled  cliin. 


As  the  grim  lion  fiiwneth  o'er  his  prey, 

Sharp  hunger  by  the  conquest  satisfied. 

So  o'er  this  sleeping  soul  doth  Tarquin  stay. 

His  rage  of  lust  by  gazing  qualified ; 

Slacked,  not  suppressed ;  for  standing  by  her  side, 

His  eye,  which  late  this  mutiny  restrains. 

Unto  a  greater  uproar  tempts  his  veins: 

And  they,  like  straggling  slaves  for  pillage  fighting, 

Obdurate  vassals,  fell  exploits  effecting. 

In  bloody  death  and  ravishment  delighting. 

Nor  children's  tears,  nor  mothers'  groans  respecting, 

Swell  in  their  pride,  the  onset  still  expecting : 

Anon  his  beating  heart,  alarum  striking. 

Gives  the  hot  charge  and  bids  them  do  their  liking. 

His  drumming  heart  cheers  up  his  burning  eye. 
His  eye  commends  the  leading  to  bis  hand ; 
His  hand,  as  proud  of  such  a  dignity, 
Smoking  with  pride,  marched  on  to  make  his  stand 
On  her  bare  breast,  the  heart  of  all  her  land ; 
Whose  ranks  of  blue  veins,  as  bis  hand  did  scale, 
Lef^  their  round  turrets  destitute  and  pale. 

They  mustering  to  the  quiet  cabinet 

Where  their  dear  governess  and  lady  lies. 

Do  tell  her  she  is  dreadfully  beset. 

And  fright  her  with  confusion  of  their  cries : 

She,  much  amazed,  breaks  ope  her  locked-up  eyes, 

Who,  peeping  forth  this  tumult  to  behold. 

Are  by  his  flaming  torch  dimmed  and  controlled. 

Imagine  her  as  one  in  dead  of  night 
From  forth  dull  sleep  by  dreadful  fancy  waking. 
That  thinks  she  hath  beheld  some  ghastly  sprite, 
Whose  grim  aspect  sets  every  joint  a  shaking ; 
What  terror  't  is !  but  she,  in  worser  taking. 
From  sleep  disturbed,  heedfully  doth  view 
The  sight  which  makes  supposed  terror  true. 

Wrapped  and  confounded  in  a  thousand  fears. 
Like  to  a  new-killed  bird  she  trembling  lies ; 
She  dares  not  look ;  yet,  winking,  there  appears 
Quick-shifting  antics,  ugly  in  her  eyes ; 
Such  shadows  are  the  weak  brain's  forgeries ; 
Who,  angry  that  the  eyes  fly  from  their  lights, 
In  darkness  daunts  them  with  more  dreadful  sights. 

His  hand,  that  yet  remains  upon  her  breast, 
(Rude  ram,  to  batter  such  an  ivory  wall!) 
May  feel  her  heart  (poor  citizen !)  distressed. 
Wounding  itself  te  death,  rise  up  and  fall, 
Beating  her  bulk,  that  his  hand  shakes  withal. 
This  moves  in  him  more  rage,  and  lesser  pity 
To  make  the  breach  and  enter  this  sweet  city. 

First,  like  a  trumpet,  doth  his  tongue  begin 
To  sound  a  parley  to  hi|  heartless  foe ; 
Who  o'er  the  white  sheet  peers  her  whiter  chin, 
The  reason  of  this  rash  alarm  to  know, 
Which  he  by  dumb  demeanour  seeks  to  shew ; 
But  she  with  vehement  prayers  urgeth  still. 
Under  what  colour  he  commits  this  ill. 
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Thus  he  replies : — "  The  colour  in  thy  face 
(That  even  for  anger  makes  the  illy  pale. 
And  the  red  rose  blush  at  her  own  disgrace), 
Shall  plead  for  me  and  tell  my  loTing  tale : 
Under  that  colour  am  I  come  to  scale 
Thy  never-conquered  fort ;  the  fault  is  thine. 
For  those  thine  eyes  betray  thee  unto  mine. 

"  Thus  I  forestall  thee,  if  thou  mean'st  to  chide  : 
Thy  beauty  bath  ensnared  thee  to  this  night, 
Where  thou  with  patience  must  my  will  abide ; 
My  will  that  marks  thee  for  my  earth's  delight, 
Which  I  to  conquer  sought  with  all  my  might ; 
But  as  reproof  and  reason  beat  it  dead. 
By  thy  bright  beauty  was  it  newly  bred. 

*'  I  see  what  crosses  my  attempt  will  bring ; 
I  know  what  thorns  the  growing  rose  defends ; 
I  think  the  honey  guarded  with  a  sting ; 
All  this,  beforehand,  counsel  comprehends : 
But  will  is  deaf  and  hears  no  heedful  friends ; 
Only  he  hath  an  eye  to  gaze  on  beauty, 
And  dotes  on  what  he  looks  'gainst  law  or  duty. 

"  I  have  debated,  even  in  my  soul. 

What  wrong,  what  shame,  what  sorrow  I  shall  breed ; 

But  nothing  can  affection's  course  control, 

Or  stop  the  headlong  fury  of  his  speed. 

I  know  repentant  tears  ensue  the  deed ; 

Reproach,  disdain,  and  deadly  enmity ; 

Yet  strive  I  to  embrace  mine  infamy." 

This  said,  he  shakes  aloft  his  Roman  blade, 
Which  like  a  falcon  towering  in  the  skies, 
Coucheth  the  fowl  below  with  his  wings'  shade. 
Whose  crooked  beak  threats,  if  he  mount  he  dies : 
So  under  his  insulting  falchion  lies 
Harmless  Lucretia,  marking  what  he  tells 
With  trembling  fear,  as  fowl  hear  falcon's  bells. 

"  Lucrece,"  quoth  he,  **  this  night  I  must  enjoy  thee : 
If  thou  deny,  then  force  must  work  my  way, 
For  in  thy  bed  I  purpose  to  destroy  thee ; 
That  done,  some  worthless  slave  of  thine  I  '11  slay, 
To  kill  thine  honour  with  thy  life's  decay ; 
And  in  thy  dead  arms  do  I  mean  to  place  him, 
Swearing  I  slew  him  seeing  thee  embrace  him. 

"  So  thy  surviving  husband  shall  remain 
The  scornful  mark  of  every  open  eye ; 
Thy  kinsmen  hang  their  heads  at  diia  disdain, 
Thy  issue  blurred  with  nameless  bastardy : 
And  thou,  the  author  of  their  obloquy, 
Shalt  have  thy  trespass  cited  up  in  rhymes. 
And  sung  by  children  in  succeeding  times. 

"  But  if  thou  yield,  I  rest  thy  secret  friend: 
The  fault  unknown  is  as  a  thought  unacted ; 
A  little  harm  done  to  a  great  good  end, 
For  lawful  policy  remains  enacted. 
The  poisonous  simple  sometimes  is  compacted 
In  a  pure  compound ;  being  so  applied. 
His  venom  in  effect  is  purified. 


"  Then  for  thy  husband,  and  thy  children's  sake. 
Tender  my  suit:  bequeath  not  to  their  lot 
The  shame  that  from  them  no  device  can  take. 
The  blemiah  that  will  never  be  forgot ; 
Worse  than  a  slavish  wipe  or  birth-boor's  blot : 
For  marks  descried  in  men's  nativity 
Are  nature's  fiiults,  not  their  ovm  infrmy." 

Here  with  a  cockatrice'  dead-killing  eye. 

He  rouseth  up  himself  and  makes  a  pause ; 

While  she,  the  picture  of  pure  piety. 

Like  a  white  hind  under  the  giype's  sharp  claws. 

Pleads  in  a  wilderness,  where  are  no  laws. 

To  the  rough  beast  that  knows  no  gentle  rig^ht. 

Nor  aught  obeys  but  his  foul  appetite. 

Look,  when  a  black-faoed  doud  the  world  doth  tlireat. 
In  his  dim  mist  the  aspiring  mountains  hiding. 
From  earth's  dark  womb  some  gentle  dust  doth  get. 
Which  blows  these  pitchy  vapours  from  their  biding. 
Hindering  their  present  fall  by  this  dividing : 
So  his  unhallowed  haste  her  words  delays. 
And  moody  Pluto  vrinks  while  Orpheus  playn. 

Yet,  foul  night^wakiDg  cat,  he  doth  but  dally. 

While  in  his  holdfast  foot  the  weak  mouse  panteth: 

Her  sad  behaviour  feeds  his  vulture  folly, 

A  swallowing  gulf  that  even  in  plenty  wanteth : 

His  ear  her  prayers  admits,  but  his  heart  gisnteth 

No  penetrable  entrance  to  her  plaining : 

Tears  harden  lust,  though  marble  vrear  with  nlniiig. 

Her  pity-pleading  eyes  are  sadly  fixed 
In  the  remorseless  wrinkles  of  his  fiioe; 
Her  modest  eloquence  vrith  sighs  is  mixed. 
Which  to  her  oratory  adds  more  grace. 
She  put  the  period  often  from  his  place ; 
And  'midst  the  sentence  so  her  accent  breaks. 
That  twice  she  doth  begin  ere  once  she  speaks. 

She  o6i^ttres  him  by  high  almighty  Jove, 

By  knighthood,  gentry,  and  sweet  friendship's  oath. 

By  her  untimely  tears,  her  husbsnd's  love. 

By  holy  human  law  and  common  troth. 

By  heaven  and  earth  and  all  the  power  of  both. 

That  to  his  borrowed  bed  he  make  retire. 

And  stoop  to  honour,  not  to  foul  desire. 

Quoth  she : — "  Reward  not  hospitality 

With  such  black  payment  as  thou  hast  pretended ; 

Mud  not  the  fountain  that  gave  drink  to  thee ; 

Mar  not  the  thing  that  cannot  be  amended ; 

End  thy  ill  aim  before  thy  shoot  be  ended ; 

He  is  no  woodmsn  that  doth  bend  his  bow 

To  strike  a  poor  unseasonable  doe. 

"  My  husband  is  thy  friend,  for  his  sake  spate  me ; 
Thyself  art  mighty,  for  thine  own  sake  leave  me ; 
Myself  a  weakling,  do  not  then  ensnare  me : 
Thou  look'st  not  like  deceit ;  do  not  deceive  me : 
My  sighs,  like  whirlwinds,  labour  hence  to  heave  thee. 
If  ever  man  were  moved  with  woman's  moans. 
Be  mov6d  with  my  tears,  my  sighs,  my  groans; 
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**  All  which  together,  like  a  troubled  ocean, 
Beat  at  thy  rocky  and  wreck-threat'ning  heart. 
To  soften  it  with  their  continual  motion ; 
For  stones  dissoWed  to  water  do  converL 
O,  if  no  harder  than  a  stone  thou  art, 
Melt  at  my  tears  and  be  compassionate  I 
Soft  pity  enters  at  an  iron  gate. 

"  In  Tarquin's  likeness  I  did  entertain  thee : 
Hast  thou  put  on  his  shape  to  do  him  shame ; 
To  all  the  host  of  heaTcn  I  complain  me, 
Thou  wrongest  his  honour,  wound'st  his  princely  name. 
Thou  art  not  what  thou  seem*st;  and  if  the  same, 
Thou  seem'st  not  what  thou  art,  a  god,  a  king ; 
For  kings  like  gods  should  govern  everything. 

"  How  will  thy  shame  be  seeded  in  thine  age. 
When  thus  thy  vices  bud  before  thy  spring  ? 
If  in  thy  hope  thou  dar'st  do  such  outrage 
What  dar'st  thou  not  when  once  thou  art  a  king  ? 
0  be  remembered,  no  outrageoua  thing 
From  vassal  actors  can  be  wiped  away ; 
Then  kings'  misdeeds  cannot  be  hid  in  clay. 


"  This  deed  will  make  thee  only  loved  for  fear, 
But  happy  monarehs  still  are  feared  for  love: 
With  foul  offenders  thou  perforce  must  bear, 
When  they  in  thee  the  like  ofiences  prove : 
If  but  for  fear  of  this  thy  will  remove; 
For  princes  are  the  glass,  the  school,  the  book, 
Where  subjects'  eyes  do  learn,  do  read,  do  look. 

**  And  wilt  thou  be  the  school  where  Lust  shall  learn  t 

Must  he  in  thee  read  lectures  of  such  shame  f 

Wilt  thou  be  glass  wherein  it  shall  discern 

Authority  for  sin,  warrant  for  blame. 

To  privilege  dishonour  in  thy  name  ? 

Thou  back'st  reproach  sgainst  long-liv6d  laud» 

And  mak'st  fair  reputation  but  a  bawd. 

"  Hast  thou  command  t  by  him  that  gave  it  thee, 
From  a  pure  heart  command  thy  rebel  will : 
Draw  not  thy  sword  to  guard  iniquity. 
For  it  was  lent  thee  all  that  brood  to  kilL 
Thy  princely  office  how  canst  thou  fulfil. 
When,  patterned  by  thy  &ult,  foul  Sin  may  say, 
He  learned  to  sin  and  thou  didst  teach  the  way  ? 

"  Think  but  how  vile  a  spectacle  it  were, 
To  view  thy  present  trespass  in  another. 
Men's  faults  do  seldom  to  themselves  appear ; 
Their  own  transgressions  partially  they  smother : 
This  guilt  would  seem  death-worthy  in  thy  brother. 

0  how  are  they  wrapped  in  with  infiynies. 

That  from  their  own  misdeeds  askaunoe  their  eyes  1 

"  To  thee,  to  thee,  my  heaved-up  hands  appeal. 
Not  to  seducing  lust,  thy  rash  relier ; 

1  sue  for  exiled  majesty's  repeal ; 

Let  him  return,  and  flattering  thoughts  retire : 
His  true  respect  will  'prison  false  desire 
And  wipe  the  dim  mist  from  thy  doting  eyne, 
That  thou  shalt  see  thy  state  and  pity  mine." 


*'  Have  done,"  quoth  he ;  "  my  uncontrolled  tide 

Turns  not,  but  swells  the  higher  by  this  let 

Small  lights  are  soon  blown  out,  huge  fires  abide, 

And  with  the  wind  in  greater  fury  fret : 

The  petty  streams  that  pay  a  daily  debt 

To  their  salt  sovereign,  with  their  fresh  falls'  haste 

Add  to  his  flow,  but  alter  not  his  taste." 

"  Thou  art,"  quoth  she,  "  a  sea,  a  sovereign  king ! 
And  lo,  there  falls  into  thy  boundless  flood 
Black  lust,  dishonour,  shame,  misgoverning, 
Who  seeks  to  stain  the  ocean  of  thy  blood. 
If  all  these  petty  ills  shall  change  thy  good. 
Thy  sea  within  a  puddle's  womb  is  hearsed. 
And  not  the  puddle  in  thy  sea  dispresed. 

'*  So  shall  these  slaves  be  king,  and  thou  their  slave ; 
Thou  nobly  base,  they  basely  dignified ; 
Thou  their  fidr  life,  and  they  thy  fouler  grave : 
Thou  loathed  in  their  shame,  they  in  tliy  pride : 
The  lesser  thing  should  not  the  greater  hide ; 
The  cedar  stoops  not  to  the  base  shrub's  foot. 
But  low  shrubs  wither  at  the  cedar's  root. 

"  So  let  thy  thoughts,  low  vassals  to  thy  state, — " 
"  No  more,"  quoth  he,''  by  heaven,!  will  not  hear  thee ; 
Yield  to  my  love ;  if  not,  enforced  hate. 
Instead  of  love's  coy  touch,  shall  rudely  tear  thee ; 
That  done,  despitefully  I  mean  to  bear  thee 
Unto  the  base  bed  of  some  rascal  groom. 
To  be  thy  partner  in  this  shameful  doom." 

This  said,  he  sets  his  foot  upon  the  light, 
For  light  and  lust  are  deadly  enemies : 
Shame  folded  up  in  blind  concealing  night. 
When  most  unseen  then  most  doth  tyrannise. 
The  wolf  hath  seized  his  prey,  the  poor  lamb  cries ; 
Till  with  her  own  white  fleece  her  voice  controlled 
Entombs  her  outry  in  her  lips*  sweet  fold : 

For  with  the  nightly  linen  that  she  wears. 
He  pens  her  piteous  clamours  in  her  head ; 
Cooling  his  hot  face  in  the  chastest  tears 
That  ever  modest  eyes  with  sorrow  shed. 
O  that  prone  lust  should  stain  so  pure  a  bed  I 
The  spots  whereof  could  weeping  purify. 
Her  tears  should  drop  on  them  perpetually. 

But  she  hath  lost  a  dearer  thing  than  life. 
And  he  hath  won  what  he  would  lose  again ; 
This  forcM  league  doth  force  a  further  strife ; 
This  momentary  joy  breeds  months  of  pain: 
This  hot  desire  converts  to  cold  disdain : 
Pure  chastity  is  rifled  of  her  store, 
And  lust,  the  thief^  far  poorer  than  before. 

Look,  as  the  full-fed  hound  or  gorged  hawk. 
Unapt  for  tender  smell  or  speedy  flight, 
Make  slow  pursuit,  or  altogether  balk 
The  prey  wherein  by  nature  they  delight ; 
So  surfeit-taking  Tarquin  feres  this  night: 
His  taste  delicious,  in  digestion  souring, 
Devours  his  will  that  lived  by  foul  devouring. 
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O  deeper  sin  than  bottomless  conceit 
Can  comprehend  in  still  imagination ! 
Drunken  Desire  must  vomit  his  receipt, 
Ere  he  can  see  his  own  abomination. 
While  lust  is  in  his  pride  no  exclamation 
Can  curb  his  heat  or  rein  his  rash  desire, 
Till,  like  a  jade,  self-will  himself  doth  tire. 

And  then  with  lank  and  lean  discoloured  cheek, 

With  heavy  eye,  knit  brow,  and  strength! ess  pace, 

Feeble  Desire,  all  recreant,  poor,  and  meek, 

Like  to  a  bankrupt  beggar  wails  his  case: 

The  flesh  being  proud.  Desire  doth  fight  with  grace. 

For  there  it  revels ;  and  when  that  decays, 

The  guilty  rebel  for  remission  prays. 

So  fares  it  with  this  faultful  lord  of  Rome, 
Who  this  accomplishment  so  hotly  chased  ; 
For  now  against  himself  he  sounds  this  doom, — 
That  through  the  length  of  times  he  stands  disgraced : 
Besides,  his  soul's  fair  temple  is  defaced ; 
To  whose  weak  ruins  muster  troops  of  cares. 
To  ask  the  spotted  princess  how  she  fares. 

She  says  her  subjects  with  foul  insurrection 
Have  battered  down  her  consecrated  wall, 
And  by  their  mortal  fault  brought  in  subjection 
Her  immortality,  and  made  her  thrall 
To  living-death  and  pain  perpetual : 
Which  in  her  prescience  she  controlled  still 
But  her  fore-sight  could  not  fore-stall  their  will. 

Even  in  this  thought  through  the  dark  night  he  stealeth, 
A  captive  victor  that  hath  lost  in  gain ; 
Bearing  away  the  wound  that  nothing  healeth, 
The  scar  that  will,  despite  of  cure,  remain  ; 
Leaving  his  spoil  perplexed  in  greater  pain. 
She  bears  the  load  of  lust  he  left  behind, 
And  he  the  burden  of  a  guilty  mind. 

He,  like  a  thievish  dog,  creeps  sadly  thence. 
She  like  a  wearied  lamb  lies  panting  there ; 
He  scowls,  and  hates  himself  for  his  offence. 
She  desperate,  with  her  nails  her  flesh  doth  tear ; 
He  faintly  flies,  sweating  with  guilty  fear; 
She  stays,  exclaiming  on  the  direful  night ; 
He  runs,  and  chides  his  vanished  loathed  delight. 

He  thence  departs  a  heavy  convertite, 

She  there  remains  a  hopeless  cast-away : 

He  in  his  speed  looks  for  the  morning  light, 

She  prays  she  never  may  behold  the  day : 

"  For  day,"  quoth  she,  *'  night's  scapes  doth  open  lay ; 

And  my  true  eyes  have  never  practised  how 

To  cloke  offbnces  with  a  cunning  brow. 

"  They  think  not  but  that  every  eye  can  see 
The  same  disg^ce  which  they  themselves  behold ; 
And  therefore  would  they  still  in  darkness  be, 
To  have  their  unseen  sin  remain  untold ; 
For  they  their  guilt  with  weeping  will  unfold, 
And  grave,  like  water  that  doth  eat  in  steel. 
Upon  my  cheeks  what  helpless  shame  I  feel." 


Here  she  exclaims  against  repose  and  rest, 
And  bids  her  eyes  hereafter  still  be  blind. 
She  wakes  her  heart  by  beating  on  her  breut 
And  bids  it  leap  from  thence,  where  it  may  find 
Some  purer  chest  to  close  so  pure  a  mind. 
Frantic  with  grief  thus  breathes  she  forth  her  spite 
Against  the  unseen  secrecy  of  night 

'*  O  comfort-killing  night,  image  of  hell ! 
Dim  register  and  notary  of  shame ! 
Black  stage  for  tragedies  and  murden  fell ! 
Vast  sin-concealing  chaos!  nurse  of  blame! 
Blind  muffled  bawd !  dark  harbour  for  defame ! 
Grim  cave  of  death !  whispering  conspirator 
With  close- tongued  treason  and  the  ravisher! 

"  O  hateful,  vaporous,  and  foggy  night. 
Since  thou  art  guilty  of  my  cureless  crime. 
Muster  thy  mists  to  meet  the  eastern  light, 
Make  war  against  proportioned  course  of  time! 
Or  if  thou  wilt  permit  the  sun  to  climb 
His  wonted  height,  yet  ere  he  go  to  bed, 
Knit  poisonous  clouds  about  his  golden  head. 

"With  rotten  damps  ravish  the  morning  air; 
Let  their  exhaled  unwholesome  breaths  make  sick 
The  life  of  purity,  the  supreme  &ir. 
Ere  he  arrive  his  weary  noon-tide  prick ; 
And  let  thy  misty  vapours  march  so  thick. 
That  in  their  smoky  ranks  his  smothered  light 
May  set  at  noon  and  make  perpetual  night 

"  Were  Tarquin  night  (as  he  is  but  night's  child), 
The  silver-shining  queen  he  would  distain ; 
Her  twinkling  handmaids  too,  by  him  defiled. 
Through  night's  black  bosom  should  not  peep  agsin ; 
So  should  I  have  co-partners  in  my  pain : 
And  fellowship  in  woe  doth  woe  assuage. 
As  palmers'  chat  make  short  their  pilgrimage. 

**  Where  now  I  have  no  one  to  blush  with  me. 
To  cross  their  arms  and  hang  their  heads  with  mine, 
To  mask  their  brows  and  hide  their  infamy ; 
But  I  alone,  alone  must  sit  and  pine, 
Seasoning  the  earth  with  showers  of  silver  brine; 
Mingling  my  walk  with  tears,  my  grief  with  groans, 
Poor  wasting  monuments  of  lasting  moans. 

**  O  night,  thou  furnace  of  foul-reeking  smoke, 
Let  not  the  jealous  day  behold  that  face 
Which  underneath  thy  black  all-hiding  closk 
Immodestly  lies  martyred  with  disgrace  I 
Keep  still  possession  of  thy  gloomy  place. 
That  all  the  faults  which  in  thy  reign  are  made 
May  likewise  be  sepulchred  in  thy  shade ! 

**  Make  me  not  6bject  to  the  tell-tale  day ! 

The  light  will  shew,  char&ctered  in  my  brow. 

The  story  of  sweet  chastity's  decay, 

The  impious  breach  of  holy  wedlock  vow : 

Yea,  the  illiterate,  that  know  not  how 

To  'cipher  what  is  writ  in  learned  books, 

Will  quote  my  loathsome  trespass  in  my  looks. 
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"  The  nurse  to  still  her  child  will  tell  my  story, 

And  fright  her  crying  babe  with  Tarquin's  name ; 

The  orator  to  deck  his  oratory 

Will  couple  my  reproach  to  Tarquin's  shame : 

Feast-finding  minstrels,  tuning  my  deiame, 

Will  tie  the  hearers  to  attend  each  line, 

How  Tarquin  wronged  me,  I  Collatine. 

"  Let  my  good  name,  that  senseless  reputation, 
For  Collatine's  dear  love  be  kept  unspotted : 
If  that  be  made  a  theme  for  disputation. 
The  branches  of  another  root  are  rotted ; 
And  undeseryed  reproach  to  him  allotted 
That  is  as  clear  from  this  attaint  of  mine 
As  I,  ere  Uiis,  was  pure  to  Collatine. 

'*  O  unseen  shame !  invisible  disgrace ! 

O  imfelt  sore ;  crest-wounding,  private  scar ! 

Reproach  is  stamped  in  Collatinus'  face, 

And  Tarquin's  eye  may  read  the  mot  afar, 

'  How  he  in  peace  is  wounded,  not  in  war/ 

Alas,  how  many  bear  such  shameful  blows, 

Which  not  themselves,  but  he  that  gives  them,  knows ! 

"  If,  Collatine,  thine  honour  lay  in  me, 

From  me  by  strong  assault  it  is  bereft. 

My  honey  lost,  and  I,  a  drone-like  bee, 

Have  no  perfection  of  my  summer  left, 

But  robbed  and  ransacked  by  injurious  theft : 

In  thy  weak  hive  a  wandering  wasp  hath  crept, 

And  sucked  the  honey  which  thy  chaste  bee  kept 

"  Yet  am  I  guiltless  of  thy  honour's  wreck ; 
Yet  for  thy  honour  did  I  entertain  him ; 
Coming  from  thee,  I  could  not  put  him  back, 
For  it  had  been  dishonour  to  disdain  him : 
Besides,  of  weariness  he  did  complain  him. 
And  talked  of  virtue: — O,  unlooked-for  evil, 
When  virtue  is  profaned  in  such  a  devil ! 

"  Why  should  the  worm  intrude  the  maiden  bud  ? 

Or  hateful  cuckoos  hatch  in  sparrows'  nests  ? 

Or  toads  infect  fair  founts  with  venom  mud  ? 

Or  tyrant  folly  lurk  in  gentle  breasts  ? 

Or  kings  be  breakers  of  their  own  behests  f 

But  no  perfection  is  so  absolute, 

That  some  impurity  doth  not  pollute. 

"  The  aged  man  that  coffers  up  his  gold, 

Is  plagued  with  cramps,  and  gouts,  and  painful  fits ; 

And  scarce  hath  eyes  his  treasure  to  behold, 

But  like  still-pining  Tantalus  he  sits, 

And  useless  bams  the  harvest  of  his  wits ; 

Having  no  other  pleasure  of  his  gain. 

But  torment  that  it  cannot  cure  his  pain. 

"  So  then  he  hath  it  when  he  cannot  use  it, 
And  leaves  it  to  be  mastered  by  his  young ; 
Who  in  their  pride  do  presently  abuse  it : 
Their  father  was  too  weak  and  they  too  strong 
To  hold  their  ours6d-bless6d  fortune  long. 
The  sweets  we  wish  for  turn  to  loathed  sours, 
Even  in  tlie  moment  that  wc  call  them  ours. 


"  Unruly  blasts  wait  on  the  tender  spring ; 

Unwholesome  weeds  take  root  with  precious  flowers ; 

The  adder  hisses  where  the  sweet  birds  sing ; 

What  virtue  breeds,  iniquity  devours : 

We  have  no  good  that  we  can  say  is  ours, 

But  ill  annexed  Opportunity 

Or  kills  his  life  or  else  his  quality. 

"  O,  Opportunity !  thy  guilt  is  great : 
'T  is  thou  that  execut'st  the  traitor's  treason ; 
Thou  set'st  the  wolf  where  he  the  lamb  may  get ; 
Whoever  plots  the  sin,  thou  point'st  the  season ; 
'T  is  thou  that  spurn'st  at  right,  at  law,  at  reason ; 
And  in  thy  shady  cell,  where  none  may  spy  him. 
Sits  Sin  to  seize  the  souls  that  wander  by  him. 

"  Thou  mak'st  the  vestal  violate  her  oath : 
Thou  blow'st  the  fire  when  temperance  is  thawed ; 
Thou  smother'st  honesty,  thou  murder'st  troth ; 
Thou  foul  abettor !  thou  notorious  bawd ! 
Thou  plantest  scandal  and  displacest  laud : 
Thou  ravisher,  thou  traitor,  thou  false  thief, 
Thy  honey  turns  to  gall,  thy  joy  to  grief! 

"  Thy  secret  pleasure  turns  to  open  shame. 

Thy  private  feasting  to  a  public  &st ; 

Thy  smoothing  titles  to  a  ragged  name ; 

Thy  sugared  tongue  to  bitter  wormwood  taste : 

Thy  violent  vanities  can  never  last. 

How  comes  it,  then,  vile  Opportunity, 

Being  so  bad,  such  numbers  seek  for  thee  ? 

"  When  wilt  thou  be  the  humble  suppliant's  friend. 
And  bring  him  where  his  suit  may  be  obtained  ? 
When  wilt  thou  sort  an  hour  great  strifes  to  end  ? 
Or  free  that  soul  which  wretchedness  hath  chained  ? 
Give  physic  to  the  sick,  ease  to  the  pained  f 
The  poor,  lame,  blind,  halt— creep,  cry  out  for  thee, 
But  they  ne'er  meet  with  Opportunity. 

"  The  patient  dies  while  the  physician  sleeps ; 
The  orphan  pines  while  the  oppressor  feeds ; 
Justice  is  feasting  while  the  widow  weeps ; 
Advice  is  sporting  while  infection  breeds ; 
Thou  grant'st  no  time  for  charitable  deeds : 
Wrath,  envy,  treason,  rape,  and  murder's  rages. 
Thy  heinous  hours  wait  on  them  as  their  pages. 

"  When  Truth  and  Virtue  have  to  do  with  thee, 
A  thousand  crosses  keep  them  from  thy  aid ; 
They  buy  thy  help ;  but  Sin  ne'er  gives  a  fee ; 
He  gratis  comes ;  and  thou  art  well  appayed. 
As  well  to  hear  as  grant  what  he  hath  said. 
My  Collatine  would  else  have  come  to  me 
When  Tarquin  did,  but  he  was  stayed  by  thee. 

"  Guilty  thou  art  of  murder  and  of  theft ; 
Guilty  of  perjury  and  subornation ; 
Guilty  of  treason,  forgery,  and  shift ; 
Guilty  of  incest,  that  abomination : 
An  accessary  by  thine  inclination 
To  all  sins  past  and  all  that  are  to  come. 
From  the  Creation  to  the  general  doom. 
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'*  Misshapen  Time,  copesmate  of  ugly  night, 

Swift  subtle  post,  carrier  of  grisly  care ; 

Eater  of  youth,  false  slaye  to  false  delight, 

Base  watch  of  woes,  sin's  pack-horse,  virtue's  snare ; 

Thou  nursest  all,  and  murderest  all  that  are. 

0  hear  me,  then,  injurious,  shifting  Time  I 
Be  guilty  of  my  death,  since  of  my  crime. 

"  Why  hath  thy  servant.  Opportunity, 
Betrayed  the  hours  thou  gav'st  me  to  repose  ? 
Cancelled  my  fortunes,  and  enchained  me 
To  endless  date  of  never-ending  woes  f 
Time's  office  is  to  fine  the  hate  of  foes ; 
To  eat  up  errors  by  opinion  bred. 
Not  spend  the  dowry  of  a  lawful  bed. 

"  Time's  glory  is  to  calm  contending  kings. 

To  unmask  falsehood  and  bring  truth  to  light, 

To  stamp  the  seal  of  time  in  ag£d  things. 

To  wake  the  mom  and  sentinel  the  night, 

To  wrong  the  wronger  till  he  render  right ; 

To  ruinate  proud  buildings  with  thy  hours. 

And  smear  with  dust  their  glittering  golden  towers  i 

"  To  fill  with  worm-holes  stately  monuments, 
To  feed  oblirion  with  decay  of  things. 
To  blot  old  books  and  alter  their  contents. 
To  pluck  the  quills  from  ancient  ravens'  wings ; 
To  dry  the  old  oak's  sap,  and  cherish  springs ; 
To  spoil  antiquities  of  hammered  steel. 
And  turn  the  giddy  round  of  fortune's  wheel: 

"  To  shew  the  beldame  daughters  of  her  daughter, 
To  make  the  child  a  man,  the  man  a  child, 
To  slay  the  tiger  that  doth  live  by  slaughter, 
To  tame  the  unicorn  and  lion  wild ; 
To  mock  the  subtle,  in  themselves  beguiled ; 
To  cheer  the  ploughman  with  increaseful  crops. 
And  waste  huge  stones  with  little  water-drops. 

"  Why  work'st  thou  mischief  in  thy  pilgrimage. 

Unless  thou  eouldst  return  to  make  amends  ? 

One  poor  retiring  minute  in  an  age 

Would  purchase  thee  a  thousand  thousand  friends. 

Lending  him  wit  that  to  bad  debtors  lends : 

O,  this  dread  night,  wouldst  thou  one  hour  come  back, 

1  could  prevent  this  storm  and  shun  thy  wnck  1 

"  Thou  ceaseless  lackey  to  eternity, 

With  some  mischance  cross  Tarquin  in  his  flight: 

Devise  extremes  beyond  extremity. 

To  make  him  curse  this  cursed  orimeful  night : 

Let  ghastly  shadows  his  lewd  eyes  affirigbt ; 

And  the  dire  thought  of  his  committed  evil 

Shape  every  bush  a  hideous  shapeless  devil 

"  Disturb  his  hours  of  rest  with  restless  trances. 
Afflict  him  in  his  bed  with  bedrid  groans ; 
Let  there  bechance  him  pitifUl  mischances 
To  make  him  moan,  but  pity  not  his  moans ; 
Stone  him  with  hardened  hearts,  harder  than  stones ; 
And  let  mild  women  to  him  lose  their  mildness. 
Wilder  to  him  than  tigers  in  their  wildness. 


**  Let  him  have  time  to  tear  his  cnrUd  hsir. 
Let  him  have  time  against  himself  to  rave, 
Let  him  have  time  of  Time's  help  to  despair, 
Let  him  have  time  to  live  a  loathed  slave. 
Let  him  have  time  a  beggar's  orts  to  crave ; 
And  time  to  see  one  that  by  alms  doth  live, 
Disdain  to  him  disdained  scraps  to  give. 

"  Let  him  have  time  to  see  his  friends  his  foes, 

And  merry  fools  to  mock  at  him  resort : 

Let  him  have  time  to  mark  how  slow  time  goes 

In  time  of  sorrow,  and  how  swift  and  short 

His  time  of  folly  and  his  time  of  sport : 

And  ever  let  his  unrecalling  crime 

Have  time  to  wail  the  abusing  of  hia  time. 

"  O  Time,  thou  tutor  both  to  good  and  bad, 
Teach  me  to  curse  him  that  thou  taught'st  this  ill ! 
At  his  own  shadow  let  the  thief  run  mad. 
Himself  himself  seek  every  hour  to  kill  I 
Such  wretched  hands  such  wretched  blood  should  spill ! 
For  who  so  baae  would  such  an  ofiice  have 
As  slanderous  death's-man  to  so  baae  a  slave  f 

"  The  baser  is  he,  coming  from  a  king. 
To  shame  his  hope  with  deeds  degenerate. 
The  mightier  man,  the  mightier  is  the  thing 
That  makes  him  honoured  or  begets  him  hate; 
For  greatest  scandal  waits  on  greatest  state. 
The  moon  being  clouded  presently  is  missed, 
But  little  stars  may  hide  them  when  they  list 

"  The  crow  may  bathe  his  coal-black  wings  in  mire, 

And  unperceived  fly  with  the  filth  away ; 

But  if  the  like  the  snow-white  swan  desire. 

The  stain  upon  his  silver  down  will  stay. 

Poor  grooms  are  sightless  night,  kings  glorious  daj. 

Gnats  are  unnoted  wheresoe'er  they  fly. 

But  eagles  gazed  upon  with  every  eye. 

'*  Out,  idle  words,  servants  to  shallow  fools! 
Unprofitable  sounds,  weak  arbitrators ! 
Busy  yourselves  in  skill-contending  schools ; 
Debate  where  leisure  serves  with  dull  debaters; 
To  trembling  clients  be  you  mediators : 
For  me,  I  force  not  argument  a  straw, 
Since  that  my  case  is  past  the  help  of  law. 

"  In  vain  I  rail  at  opportunity, 

At  time,  at  Tarquin,  and  uncheerfiil  night ; 

In  vain  I  cavil  with  mine  infamy. 

In  vain  I  spurn  at  my  confirmed  despite : 

This  helpless  smoke  of  words  doth  me  no  right 

The  remedy  indeed  to  do  me  good, 

Is  to  let  forth  my  foul,  defile  blood. 

"  Poor  hand,  why  quiver'st  then  at  this  decree! 
Honour  thyself  to  rid  me  of  this  shame ; 
For  if  I  die  my  honour  lives  in  thee. 
But  if  I  live,  ihoa  liv'st  in  my  defame ; 
Since  thou  ceuldst  not  defend  thy  loyal  dame, 
And  wast  afeared  to  scratch  her  wicked  ibe. 
Kill  both  thyself  and  her  for  yielding  lo."^ 
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This  said,  from  her  be-tombled  couch  she  starteth, 
To  find  some  desperate  instrament  of  death: 
But  this,  no  slaughter-house,  no  tool  Imparteth, 
To  make  more  Tent  for  passage  of  her  breath ; 
Which,  thronging  through  her  lips,  so  vanisheth 
As  smoke  from  ^tna,  that  in  air  consumes, 
Or  that  which  from  discharged  cannon  fumes. 

*'  In  Tsin,"  quoth  she,  "  I  lire,  and  seek  in  vain 
Some  happy  mean  to  end  a  hapless  life. 
I  feared  by  Tarquin's  falchion  to  be  slain, 
Yet  for  the  self-same  purpose  seek  a  knife : 
But  when  I  feared  I  was  a  loyal  wife; 
So  am  I  now : — O  no  1  that  cannot  be ; 
Of  that  true  type  hath  Tarquin  rifled  me. 

**  O I  that  is  gone,  for  which  I  sought  to  live. 

And  therefore  now  I  need  not  fear  to  die. 

To  clear  this  spot  by  death  at  least  I  give 

A  badge  of  fame  to  slander's  li?eiy ; 

A  dying  life  to  living  infamy: 

Poor  helpless  help,  the  treasure  stol'n  away. 

To  bum  the  guilUess  casket  where  it  lay  i 

"  Well,  well,  dear  Collatine,  thou  shalt  not  know 

The  stainM  taste  of  violated  troth ; 

I  will  not  wrong  thy  true  affection  so. 

To  flatter  thee  with  an  infringed  oath ; 

This  bastard  graff  shall  never  come  to  growth : 

He  shall  not  boast,  who  did  thy  stock  pollute, 

That  thou  art  doating  &ther  of  his  fruit 

*'  Nor  shall  he  smile  at  thee  in  secret  thought, 
Nor  laugh  with  his  companions  at  thy  state ; 
But  thou  shalt  know  thy  interest  was  not  bought 
Basely  with  gold,  but  stol'n  from  forth  thy  gate. 
For  me,  I  am  the  mistress  of  my  fate ; 
And  with  my  trespass  never  will  dispense. 
Till  life  to  death  acquit  my  forced  offence. 

"  I  will  not  poison  thee  with  my  attaint. 

Nor  fold  my  foult  in  cleanly-coined  excuses ; 

My  sable  ground  of  sin  I  will  not  paint, 

To  hide  the  truth  of  this  fidse  night's  abuses : 

My  tongue  shall  utter  all ;  mine  eyes,  like  sluices, 

As  from  a  mountain-spring  that  feeds  a  dale. 

Shall  gush  pure  streams  to  purge  my  impure  tale." 

By  this,  lamenting  Philomel  had  ended 
The  well- tuned  warble  of  her  nightly  sorrow, 
And  solemn  night  with  slow-sad  gait  descended 
To  ugly  hell ;  when,  lo !  the  blushmg  morrow 
Lends  light  to  all  foir  eyes  that  light  will  borrow : 
But  cloudy  Lucrece  shames  herself  to  see. 
And  therefore  still  in  night  would  cloistered  be. 

Revealing  day  through  every  cranny  spies. 
And  seems  to  point  her  out  where  she  sits  weeping ; 
To  whom  she  sobbing  speaks:  "O!  eye  of  eyes, 
Why  pry'st  thou  thro'  my  window  t  Leave  thy  peeping ; 
Mock  with  thy  tickling  beams  eyes  that  are  sleeping : 
Brand  not  my  forehead  with  thy  piercing  light. 
For  day  hath  nought  to  do  what's  done  by  night" 


Thus  cavils  she  with  everything  she  sees : 
True  grief  is  fond  and  testy  as  a  child, 
Who  wayward  once,  his  mood  with  nought  agrees. 
Old  woes,  not  infimt  sorrows,  bear  them  mild ; 
Continuance  tames  the  one ;  the  other,  wild, 
Like  an  unpractised  swimmer  plunging  still. 
With  too  much  labour  drowns  for  want  of  skilL 

So  she,  deep-dreneh^d  in  a  sea  of  care, 
Holds  disputation  with  each  thing  she  views. 
And  to  herself  all  sorrow  doth  compare ; 
No  object  but  her  passions'  strength  renews ; 
And  as  one  shifts  another  straight  ensues ; 
Sometime  her  grief  is  diunb  and  hath  no  words ; 
Sometime  't  is  mad  and  too  much  talk  a£B)rds. 

The  little  birds  that  tmie  their  morning's  joy 
Make  her  moans  mad  with  their  sweet  melody : 
For  mirth  doth  search  the  bottom  of  annoy ; 
Sad  souls  are  slain  in  merry  company ; 
Grief  best  is  pleased  with  griefs  society  i 
True  sorrow  then  is  feelingly  sufficed, 
When  with  like  semblance  it  is  sympathised. 

'Tis  double  death  to  drown  in  ken  of  shore: 
He  ten  times  pines  that  pines  beholding  food ; 
To  see  the  salve  doth  make  the  wound  ache  more  i 
Great  grief  grieves  most  at  that  would  do  it  good : 
Deep  woes  roll  forward  like  a  gentle  flood. 
Who,  being  stopped,  the  bounding  banks  o'erflowi ; 
Grief  dallied  with  nor  law  nor  limit  knows. 

"You  mocking  birds,"  quoth  she,  "your  tunes  entomb 
Within  your  hollow-sweUing  feathered  breasts  I 
And  in  my  hearing  be  you  mute  and  dumb 
(My  restless  discord  loves  no  stops  nor  rests  i 
A  woful  hostess  brooks  not  merry  guests) ; 
Relish  your  nimble  notes  to  pleasing  ears ; 
Distress  likes  dumps  when  time  is  kept  with  tears. 

"  Come,  Philomel,  that  sing'st  of  ravishment, 
Make  thy  sad  grove  in  my  disheveled  hair. 
As  the  dank  earth  weeps  at  thy  languishment, 
So  I  at  each  sad  strain  will  strain  a  tear, 
And  with  deep  groans  the  diapason  bear: 
For  burthen-wise  I  '11  hum  on  Tarquin  still, 
While  thou  on  Tereus'  descant'st  better  skilL 

"  And  whiles  against  a  thorn  thou  bear'st  thy  part. 
To  keep  thy  sharp  woes  waking,  wretched  I, 
To  imitate  thee  well,  against  my  heart 
Will  fix  a  sharp  knife  to  afflright  mine  eye : 
Who,  if  it  wink,  shall  thereon  fall  and  die. 
These  means,  as  frets  upon  an  instrument, 
Shall  tune  our  heart-strings  to  true  languishment 

"And  for,  poor  bird,  thou  sing'st  not  in  the  day, 

As  shaming  any  eye  should  thee  behold, 

Some  dark  deep  desert,  seated  fh>m  the  way. 

That  knows  not  parching  heat  nor  freesing  cold. 

Will  we  find  out;  and  there  we  will  unfold 

To  creatures  stem  sad  tunes,  to  change  their  kinds; 

Since  men  prove  beasts,  let  beasts  bear  gentle  minds." 
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As  the  poor  frighted  deer  that  stands  at  gaze, 

Wildly  determining  which  way  to  fly ; 

Or  one  incompassed  with  a  winding  maze, 

That  cannot  tread  the  way  out  readily  ; 

So  with  herself  is  she  in  mutiny, 

To  live  or  die  which  of  the  twain  were  better, 

When  life  is  shamed  and  death  reproaches  debtor. 

"  To  kill  myself,"  quoth  she,  "  alack  I  what  were  it, 
But  with  my  body  my  poor  soul's  pollution  ? 
They  that  lose  half  with  greater  patience  bear  it, 
Than  they  whose  whole  is  swallowed  in  confusion. 
That  mother  tries  a  merciless  conclusion, 
Who  having  two  sweet  babes,  when  death  takes  one, 
Will  slay  the  other  and  be  nurse  to  none. 

*'  My  body  or  my  soul,  which  was  the  dearer? 
When  the  one  pure  the  other  made  divine. 
Whose  love  of  either  to  myself  was  nearer  ? 
When  both  were  kept  for  heaven  and  Collatine. 
Ah  me !  the  bark  peeled  from  the  lofty  pine 
His  leaves  will  wither  and  his  sap  decay ; 
So  must  my  soul,  her  bark  being  peeled  away. 

'*  Her  house  is  sacked,  her  quiet  interrupted, 

Her  mansion  battered  by  the  enemy ; 

Her  sacred  table  spotted,  spoiled,  corrupted, 

Grossly  engirt  with  daring  infamy : 

Then  let  it  not  be  called  impiety. 

If  in  this  blemished  fort  I  make  some  hole, 

Through  which  I  may  convey  this  troubled  soul. 

**  Yet  die  I  will  not  til]  my  Collatine 
Have  heard  the  cause  of  my  untimely  death  i 
That  he  may  vow,  in  that  sad  hour  of  mine. 
Revenge  on  him  that  made  me  stop  my  breath. 
My  stained  blood  to  Tarquin  I  '11  bequeath, 
Which  by  him  tainted  shall  for  him  be  spent, 
And,  as  his  due,  writ  in  my  testament 

**  My  honour  I  '11  bequeath  unto  the  knife 
That  wounds  my  body  so  dishonoured. 
'T  is  honour  to  deprive  dishonoured  life ; 
The  one  will  live,  the  other  being  dead : 
So  of  shame's  ashes  shall  my  £ime  be  bred ; 
For  in  my  death  I  murder  shamefUl  scorn : 
My  shame  so  dead,  mine  honour  is  new-bom. 

**  Dear  lord  of  that  dear  jewel  I  have  lost, 
What  legacy  shall  I  bequeath  to  thee  ? 
My  resolution,  love,  shall  be  thy  boast, 
By  whose  example  thou  revenged  may'st  be. 
How  Tarquin  must  be  used,  read  it  in  me : 
Myself,  thy  friend,  will  kill  myself,  thy  foe. 
And  for  my  sake  serve  thou  false  Tarquin  so. 

"  This  brief  abridgment  of  my  will  I  make : 

My  soul  and  body  to  the  skies  and  ground ; 

My  resolution,  husband,  do  thou  take  ; 

Mine  honour  be  the  knife's  that  makes  my  wound ; 

My  shame  be  his  that  did  my  fame  confound ; 

And  all  my  fame  that  lives,  disbursed  be 

To  those  that  live  and  think  no  shame  of  me. 


**  Thou,  Collatine,  shall  oversee  this  will ; 
How  was  I  overseen  that  thou  shall  see  it  I 
My  blood  shall  wash  the  slander  of  mine  ill; 
My  life's  foul  deed  my  life's  fiur  end  shall  free  it. 
Faint  not,  &int  heart,  but  stoutly  say,  <  so  be  iu' 
Yield  to  my  hand;  my  hand  shall  conqaer  thee ; 
Thou  dead,  both  die,  and  both  shall  victors  be." 

This  plot  of  death  when  sadly  she  had  laid. 

And  wiped  the  brinish  pearl  from  her  bright  eyes. 

With  untuned  tongue  she  hoarsely  called  her  maid. 

Whose  swift  obedience  to  her  mistress  hies ; 

For  fleet-winged  duty  with  thought's  feathers  flies. 

Poor  Luerece'  cheeks  unto  her  maid  seem  so 

As  winter  meads  when  sun  doth  melt  their  snow. 

Her  mistress  she  doth  give  demure  good-morrow, 
With  soft-slow  tongue,  true  mark  of  modesty; 
And  sorts  a  sad  look  to  her  lady's  sorrow 
(For  why  ?  her  face  wore  sorrow's  livexy) ; 
But  durst  not  ask  of  her  audaciously 
Why  her  two  suns  were  cloud-eclips6d  to. 
Nor  why  her  fair  cheeks  over-washed  with  woe. 

But  as  the  earth  doth  weep,  the  sun  being  set. 
Each  flower  moistened  like  a  melting  eye ; 
Even  so  the  maid  with  swelling  drops  'gan  wet 
Her  circled  eyne,  enforced  by  sympathy 
Of  those  fair  suns  set  in  her  mistress*  sky, 
Who  in  a  salt-waved  ocean  quench  their  light. 
Which  makes  the  maid  weep  like  the  dewy  ni^ht. 

A  petty  while  these  pretty  creatures  stand. 
Like  ivory  conduits  coral  cisterns  filling : 
One  justly  weeps ;  the  other  takes  in  hand 
No  cause  but  company  of  her  drops  spilling : 
Their  gentle  sex  to  weep  are  often  willing ; 
Grieving  themselves  to  guess  at  others'  smarts ; 
And  then  they  drown  their  eyes  or  break  their  hearts: 

For  men  have  marble,  women  waxen,  minds. 
And  therefore  are  they  formed  as  marble  will ; 
The  weak  oppressed,  the  impression  of  strange  kinds 
Is  formed  in  them  by  force,  by  fraud,  or  skill : 
Then  call  them  not  the  authors  of  their  ill. 
No  more  than  wax  shall  be  accounted  evil. 
Wherein  is  stamped  the  semblance  of  a  deviL 

Their  smoothness,  like  a  goodly  champaign  plain. 
Lays  open  all  the  little  worms  that  creep; 
In  men,  as  in  a  rough-grown  gprove,  remain 
Cave-keeping  evils  that  obscurely  sleep : 
Through  crystal  walls  each  little  mote  will  peep : 
Though  men  can  cover  crimes  with  bold  stem  looks. 
Poor  women's  faces  are  their  own  faults*  books. 

No  man  inveigh  against  the  withered  flower, 
But  chide  rough  winter  that  the  flower  hath  killed ! 
Not  that  devoured,  but  that  which  doth  devour. 
Is  worthy  blame.     O,  let  it  not  be  hild 
Poor  women's  faults,  that  they  are  so  fulfilled 
With  men's  abuses :  those  proud  lords,  to  blame, 
Make  weak-made  women  tenants  to  their  shame. 
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The  precedent  whereof  in  Luereoe'  Yiew, 
Assailed  by  night,  with  circumstances  strong 
Of  present  death,  and  shame  that  might  ensue 
By  that  her  death,  to  do  her  husband  wrong » 
Such  danger  to  resistance  did  belong, 
That  dying  fissr  through  all  her  body  spread ; 
And  who  cannot  abuse  a  body  deadf 

By  this,  mild  patience  bid  fair  Lucrece  speak 
To  the  poor  counterfeit  of  her  complaining ; 
"  My  girl,"  quoth  she,  "  on  what  occasion  break 
Those  tearsfivm  thee,  that  down  thy  cheeksare  rainingf 
If  thou  dost  weep  ibr  grief  of  my  sustaining, 
Know,  gentle  wench,  it  small  STails  my  mood : 
If  tears  could  help  mine  own  would  do  me  good. 

**  But  tell  me,  girl,  when  went,"— *«nd  there  she  stayed 
Till  after  a  deep  groan, — "  Tarquin  from  hence  t" 
"  Madam,  ere  I  was  up,"  replied  the  maid, 
"  The  more  to  blame  my  aluggard  negligence : 
Yet  with  the  fault  I  thus  far  can  dispense ; 
Myself  was  stirring  ere  the  break  of  day. 
And  ere  X  rose  waa  Tarquin  gone  away. 

<*  But,  lady,  if  your  maid  may  be  so  bold. 

She  would  request  to  know  your  hesTiness." 

"  O  peace  1"  quoth  Lucrece;  "if  it  should  be  told. 

The  repetition  cannot  make  it  less ; 

For  more  it  is  than  I  can  well  express : 

And  that  deep  torture  may  be  called  a  hell, 

When  more  is  felt  than  one  hath  power  to  tell. 

'*  Oo,  get  me  hither  paper,  ink,  and  pen, — 

Yet  save  that  labour,  for  I  haTC  them  here. 

What  should  I  say  f — One  of  my  husband'a  men 

Bid  thou  be  ready,  by-and-by,  to  bear 

A  letter  to  my  lord,  my  love,  my  dear  s 

Bid  him  with  speed  prepare  to  carry  it ; 

The  cause  craves  hsste  and  it  will  soon  be  writ" 

Her  maid  is  gone,  and  she  prepares  to  write. 
First  hovering  o'er  the  paper  with  her  quill : 
Conceit  and  grief  an  eager  combat  fight; 
What  wit  sets  down  is  blotted  straight  with  will ; 
This  is  too  curious-good,  this  blunt  and  ill : 
Much  like  a  press  of  people  at  a  door 
Throng  her  inventions,  which  shall  go  before. 

At  last  she  thus  begins :  "  Thou  worthy  lord 
Of  that  unworthy  wife  that  greeteth  thee, 
Health  to  thy  person  I  next  vouchsafe  t'  afford 
(If  ever,  love,  thy  Lucrece  thou  wilt  see). 
Some  present  speed  to  come  and  visit  me : 
So  I  commend  me  from  our  house  in  grief; 
My  woes  are  tedious  though  my  words  are  brief." 

Here  folds  she  up  the  tenor  of  her  woe. 

Her  certain  sorrow  writ  uncertainly. 

By  this  short  schedule  Collatine  may  know 

Her  grief,  but  not  her  griefs  true  quality : 

She  dares  not  thereof  make  discoveiy, 

Lest  he  should  hold  it  her  own  gross  abuse, 

Bre  she  with  blood  had  stained  her  stained  excuse. 


Besides,  the  life  and  feeling  of  her  passion 
She  hoards  to  spend  when  he  is  by  to  hear  her ; 
When  sighs  and  groans  and  tears  may  grace  the  fiwhion 
Of  her  disgrace,  the  better  so  to  clear  her 
From  that  suspicion  which  the  world  might  bear  her. 
To  shun  this  blot,  she  would  not  blot  the  letter 
With  words  till  action  might  become  them  better. 

To  see  sad  sights  moves  more  than  hear  them  told ; 

For  then  the  eye  interprets  to  the  ear 

The  heavy  motion  that  it  doth  behold. 

When  every  part  a  part  of  woe  doth  bear, 

'T  is  but  a  part  of  sorrow  that  we  hear : 

Deep  sounds  make  lesser  noise  than  shallow  fords. 

And  sorrow  ebbs  being  blown  with  wind  of  words. 

Her  letter  now  is  sealed,  and  on  it  writ, 

"  At  Ardea  to  my  lord,  with  more  than  haste :" 

The  post  attends  and  she  delivers  it, 

Charging  the  sour-faced  groom  to  hie  as  fiwt 

As  lagging  fowls  before  the  northern  blast 

Speed  more  than  speed  but  dull  and  slow  she  deems : 

Extremity  still  urgeth  such  extremes. 

The  homely  rillain  court*  sies  to  her  low ; 

And  blushing  on  her,  with  a  stedfiMt  eye 

Receives  the  scroll  without  or  yea  or  no. 

And  forth  with  bashful  innocence  doth  hie. 

But  they  whose  guilt  within  their  bosoms  lie, 

Imagine  every  eye  beholds  their  blame ; 

For  Lucrece  thought  he  blushed  to  see  her  shame. 

When,  silly  groom  1  God  wot,  it  was  defect 
Of  spirit,  life,  and  bold  audacity. 
Such  harmless  creatures  have  a  true  respect 
To  talk  in  deeds,  while  others  saucily 
Promise  more  speed  but  do  it  leisurely : 
Even  so,  this  pattern  of  the  worn-out  age 
Pawned  honest  looks  but  layed  no  words  to  gage. 

His  kindled  duty  kindled  her  mistrust. 
That  two  red  fires  in  both  their  faces  biased ; 
She  thought  he  blushed  as  knowing  Tarquin's  lust, 
And,  blushing  with  him,  wistly  on  him  gased ; 
Her  earnest  eye  did  make  him  more  amaxed : 
The  more  she  saw  the  blood  bis  cheeks  replenish. 
The  more  she  thought  he  spied  in  her  some  blemish. 

But  long  she  thhiks  till  he  return  again. 
And  yet  the  duteous  vassal  scarce  is  gone. 
The  weary  time  she  cannot  entertain, 
For  now  't  is  stale  to  sigh,  to  weep,  and  groan : 
So  woe  hath  wearied  woe,  moan  tired  moan, 
That  she  her  plaints  a  little  while  doth  stay. 
Pausing  for  means  to  mourn  some  newer  way* 

At  last  she  calls  to  mind  where  hangs  a  piece 
Of  skilful  painting,  made  for  Priam's  Troy ; 
Before  the  which  is  drawn  the  power  of  Greece, 
For  Helen's  rape  the  city  to  destroy. 
Threatening  cloud-kissing  Ilion  with  annoy ; 
Which  the  conceited  painter  drew  so  proud, 
As  heaven  (it  seemed)  to  kiss  the  turrets  bowed. 
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A  thousand  lamentable  objects  there, 
In  scorn  of  nature,  art  gaye  lifeless  life : 
Many  a  dry  drop  seemed  a  weeping  tear, 
Shed  for  the  slaughtered  husband  by  the  wife : 
The  red  blood  reeked  to  shew  the  painter's  strife ; 
And  dying  eyes  gleamed  forth  their  ashy  lights, 
Like  dying  coals  burnt  out  in  tedious  nights. 

There  might  you  see  the  labouring  pioneer 
Begrimed  with  sweat  and  smeared  all  with  dust ; 
And  from  the  towers  of  Troy  there  would  appear 
The  very  eyes  of  men  through  loop-holes  thrust. 
Gazing  upon  the  Greeks  with  little  lust : 
Such  sweet  obserrance  in  this  work  was  had, 
That  one  might  see  those  far-off  eyes  look  sad. 

In  great  commanders  grace  and  majesty 

You  might  behold,  triumphing  in  their  faces ; 

In  youth,  quick  bearing  and  dexterity ; 

And  here  and  there  the  painter  interlaces 

Bale  cowards,  marching  on  with  trembling  paces ; 

Which  heartless  peasants  did  so  well  resemble, 

That  one  would  swear  he  saw  them  quake  and  tremble. 

In  Ajax  and  Ulysses,  O,  what  art 

Of  physiognomy  might  one  behold  I 

The  face  of  either  'ciphered  cither's  heart ; 

Their  face  their  manners  most  expressly  told : 

In  Ajax'  eyes  blunt  rage  and  rigour  rolled ; 

But  the  mild  glance  that  sly  Ulysses  lent. 

Shewed  deep  regard  and  smiling  government. 

There  pleading  might  you  see  graTe  Nestor  stand. 
As  'twere  encouraging  the  Greeks  to  fight; 
Making  such  sober  action  with  his  hand 
That  it  beguiled  attention,  charmed  the  sight : 
In  speech  it  seemed,  his  beard,  all  siker  white, 
Wagged  up  and  down,  and  from  his  lips  did  fly 
Thin  winding  breath  which  purled  up  to  the  sky. 

About  him  were  a  press  of  gaping  &ce8. 
Which  seemed  to  swallow  up  his  sound  advice ; 
All  jointly  list'ning,  but  with  several  graces, 
As  if  some  mermaid  did  their  ears  entice ; 
Some  high,  some  low ;  the  painter  was  so  nice, 
The  scalps  of  many  almost  hid  behind, 
To  jump  up  higher  seemed,  to  mock  the  mind. 

Here  one  man's  hand  leaned  on  another's  head. 
His  nose  being  shadowed  by  his  neighbour's  ear ; 
Here  one,  being  thronged,  bears  back,  all  bol'n  and  red ; 
Another,  smothered,  seems  to  pelt  and  swear ; 
And  in  their  rage  such  signs  of  rage  they  bear, 
As,  but  for  loss  of  Nestor's  golden  words, 
It  seemed  they  would  debate  with  angry  swords. 

For  much  imaginary  work  was  there ; 
Conceit  deceitful,  so  compact,  so  kind. 
That  for  Achilles'  image  stood  his  spear, 
Griped  in  an  arm^d  band;  himself  behind, 
Was  left  unseen,  save  to  the  eye  of  mind : 
A  hand,  a  foot,  a  face,  a  leg,  a  head. 
Stood  for  the  whole  to  be  imagined. 


And  from  the  walls  of  strong-besiegM  Troy 
When'their  brave  hope,  bold  Hector,  marched  to  field. 
Stood  many  Trojan  mothers,  sharing  joy 
To  see  their  youthful  sons  bright  weapons  wield ; 
And  to  their  hope  they  sueh  odd  action  yield, 
That,  through  their  light  joy,  seemed  to  appear 
(Like  bright  things  stained)  a  kind  of  heavy  fear. 

And  from  the  strond  of  Dardao,  where  they  fooght. 

To  Simois'  reedy  banks  the  red  blood  ran. 

Whose  waves  to  imitate  the  battle  sought 

With  swelling  ridges ;  and  their  ranks  began 

To  break  upon  the  gallM  shore,  and  than 

Retire  again,  till  meeting  greater  ranks 

They  join,  and  shoot  their  foam  at  Simois*  bankn 

To  this  well-painted  piece  is  Luereee  come. 
To  find  a  face  where  all  distress  is  stelled. 
Many  she  sees  where  cares  have  carv6d  some, 
But  none  where  all  distress  and  dolour  dwelled, 
Till  she  despairing  Hecuba  beheld. 
Staring  on  Priam's  wounds  with  her  old  eyes. 
Which  bleeding  under  Pyrrhus'  proud  foot  lies. 

In  her  the  painter  had  anatomised 

Time's  ruin,  beauty's  wreck,  and  grim  care's  reig:n ; 

Her  cheeks  with  chaps  and  wrinkles  were  dis^goised ; 

Of  what  she  was  no  semblance  did  remain : 

Her  blue  blood  changed  to  black  in  every  vein. 

Wanting  the  spring  that  those  shrunk  pipes  had  fed. 

Shewed  life  imprisoned  in  a  body  dead. 

On  this  sad  shadow  Lucrece  spends  her  eyes^ 
And  shapes  her  sorrow  to  the  beldame's  woes. 
Who  nothing  wants  to  answer  her  but  cries. 
And  bitter  words,  to  ban  her  cruel  foes: 
The  painter  was  no  god  to  lend  her  those ; 
And  therefore  Lucrece  swears  he  did  her  wrong. 
To  give  her  so  much  grief,  and  not  a  tongue. 

"  Poor  instrument,"  quoth  she,  "without  a  sound, 
I  '11  tune  thy  woes  with  my  lamenting  tongue : 
And  drop  sweet  balm  in  Priam's  painted  wound. 
And  rail  on  Pyrrhus  that  hath  done  him  wrong. 
And  with  my  tears  quench  Troy  that  bums  so  long ; 
And  with  my  knife  scratch  out  the  angry  eyes 
Of  all  the  Greeks  that  are  thine  enemies. 

"  Shew  me  the  strumpet  that  began  this  stir, 
That  with  my  nails  her  beauty  I  may  tear. 
Thy  heat  of  lust,  fond  Paris,  did  incur 
This  load  of  wrath  that  burning  Troy  doth  bear ; 
Thy  eye  kindled  the  fire  tiiat  bumeth  here : 
And  here  in  Troy,  for  trespass  of  thine  eye. 
The  sire,  the  son,  the  dame,  and  daughter,  die. 

"  Why  should  the  private  pleasure  of  some  one 
Become  the  puMic  plague  of  many  mo  f 
Let  sin,  alone  committed,  light  alone 
Upon  his  head  that  hath  transgress^  so ; 
Let  guiltless  souls  be  freed  from  guilty  woe: 
For  one's  ofifence  why  should  so  many  fall. 
To  plague  a  private  sin  in  general  t 
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*'  Lo !  here  weeps  Heeuba,  here  Priam  dies, 
Here  manly  Hector  feints,  here  Troilus  swounds; 
Here  friend  by  friend  in  bloody  channel  lies, 
And  friend  to  friend  gives  unadvised  woonds, 
And  one  man's  lust  these  many  liTes  confounds : 
Had  doting  Priam  checked  his  son's  desire, 
Troy  had  been  bright  with  £Bune,  and  not  with  fire." 

Here  feelingly  she  weeps  Troy's  painted  woes :  . 

For  sorrow,  like  a  heavy>hanging  bell 

Once  set  on  ringing,  with  his  own  weight  goes ; 

Then  little  strength  rings  out  the  doleful  knell ; 

So  Lttcrece  set  a-work,  sad  tales  doth  tell : 

To  penciled  pensiTeness  and  coloured  sorrow ; 

She  lends  them  words,  and  she  their  looks  doth  borrow. 

She  throws  her  eyes  about  the  painting,  round, 
And  whom  she  finds  forlorn  she  doth  lament: 
At  last  she  sees  a  wretched  image  bound, 
That  piteous  looks  to  Phrygian  shepherds  lent ; 
His  face,  though  full  of  cares,  yet  shewed  content 
Onward  to  Troy  with  the  blunt  swains  he  goes. 
So  mild,  that  Patience  seemed  to  scorn  his  woes. 

In  him  the  painter  laboured  with  his  skill 
To  hide  deceit  and  give  the  harmless  show. 
An  humble  gait,  calm  looks,  eyes  wailing  still, 
A  brow  unbent  that  seemed  to  welcome  woe ; 
Cheeks,  neither  red  nor  pale,  but  mingled  so 
That  blushing  red  no  guilty  instance  gave. 
Nor  ashy  pale  the  fear  that  false  hearts  have. 

But,  like  a  constant  and  confirmed  devil, 
He  entertained  a  show  so  seeming  just, 
And  therein  so  ensconced  his  secret  evil. 
That  jealousy  itself  could  not  mistrust, 
False-creeping  craft  and  peijury  should  thrust 
Into  so  bright  a  day  such  black-faced  storms. 
Or  blot  with  hell-bom  sin  such  saint-like  forms. 

The  well-skilled  workman  this  mild  image  drew 
For  peijured  Sinon,  whose  enchanting  story 
The  credulous  old  Priam  after  slew ; 
Whose  words,  like  wild-fire,  burnt  the  shining  glory 
Of  rich-built  Hion,  that  the  skies  were  sorry. 
And  little  stars  shot  from  their  fixed  places. 
When  their  glass  fell  wherein  they  viewed  their  fiices. 

This  picture  she  advisedly  perused. 
And  chid  the  painter  for  his  wond'rous  skill ; 
Saying,  some  shape  in  Sinon's  was  abused. 
So  fair  a  form  lodged  not  a  mind  so  ill ;  , 
Ajid  still  on  him  she  gazed ;  and  gazing  still. 
Such  signs  of  truth  in  his  plain  face  she  spyed, 
That  she  concludes  the  picture  was  belied. 

**  It  cannot  be,"  quoth  she,  "that  so  much  guile" — 
She  would  have  said,  "  can  lurk  in  such  a  look ;" 
But  Tarquin's  shape  came  in  her  mind  the  while. 
And  from  her  tongue  "can  lurk"  firom  "  cannot"  took ; 
"  It  cannot  be"  she  in  that  sense  forsook. 
And  turned  it  thus :  "  It  cannot  be,  I  find. 
But  such  a  face  should  bear  a  wicked  mind : 


"  For  even  as  subtle  Sinon  here  is  painted, 

So  sober-sad,  so  weary,  and  so  mild 

(As  if  with  grief  or  travail  he  had  fainted). 

To  me  came  Tarquin  arm6d ;  so  beguiled 

With  outward  honesty,  but  yet  defiled 

With  inward  vice :  as  Priam  him  did  cherish, 

So  did  I  Tarquin ;  so  my  Troy  did  perish. 

"  Look,  look,  how  listening  Priam  wets  his  eyes. 
To  see  those  borrowed  tears  that  Sinon  sheds. 
Priam,  why  art  thou  old,  and  yet  not  wise  7 
For  every  tear  he  falls,  a  Trojan  bleeds ; 
His  eye  drops  fire,  no  water  thence  proceeds : 
Those  round  clear  pearls  of  his,  that  move  thy  pity. 
Are  balls  of  quenchless  fire  to  bum  thy  city. 

"  Such  devils  steal  efifeets  from  lightless  hell ; 

For  Sinon  in  his  fire  doth  quake  with  cold. 

And  in  that  cold,  hot-burning  fire  doth  dwell ; 

These  contraries  such  unity  do  hold. 

Only  to  flatter  fools,  and  make  them  bold : 

So  Priam's  trust  false  Sinon's  tears  doth  flatter. 

That  he  finds  means  to  bum  his  Troy  with  water." 

Here,  all  enraged,  snch  passion  her  assails. 

That  patience  is  quite  beaten  from  her  breast 

She  tears  the  senseless  Sinon  with  her  nails, 

Comparing  him  to  that  unhappy  guest, 

Whose  deed  hath  made  herself  herself  detest: 

At  last  she  smilingly  with  this  gives  o'er; 

"  Fool  I  fool  r'quoth  she,"  his  wounds  will  not  be  sore." 

Thus  ebbs  and  flows  the  current  of  her  sorrow. 
And  time  doth  weary  time  with  her  complaining. 
She  looks  for  night,  and  then  she  longs  for  morrow, 
And  both  she  thinks  too  long  with  her  remaining: 
Short  time  seems  long  in  sorrow's  sharp  sustaining. 
Though  woe  be  heavy  yet  it  seldom  sleeps ; 
And  they  that  watch  see  time  how  slow  it  creeps. 

Which  all  this  time,  hath  overslipped  her  thought. 
That  she  with  painted  images  hath  spent ; 
Being  fiom  the  feeling  of  her  own  grief  brought 
By  deep  surmise  of  others  detriment ; 
Losing  her  woes  in  shows  of  discontent 
It  easeth  some,  though  none  it  ever  cured. 
To  think  their  dolour  others  have  endured. 

But  now  the  mindful  messenger,  come  back. 
Brings  home  his  lord  and  other  company ; 
Who  finds  his  Lucrece  clad  in  mourning  black : 
And  round  about  her  tear-distrain£d  eye 
Blue  circles  streamed,  like  rainbows  in  the  sky ; 
These  water-galls  in  her  dim  element 
Foretel  new  storms  to  those  already  spent 

Which  when  her  sad-beholding  husband  saw, 

Amazedly  in  her  sad  face  he  stares : 

Her  eyes,  though  sod  in  tears,  looked  red  and  raw. 

Her  lively  colour  killed  with  deadly  cares. 

He  hath  no  power  to  ask  her  how  she  fares ; 

But  stood,  like  old  acquaintance  in  a  trance 

Met  far  from  home,  wondering  each  other's  chance. 
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At  last  he  takes  her  hy  the  bloodless  hand, 
And  thus  begins :  **  What  uncouth  ill  event 
Hath  thee  befal'n,  that  thou  dost  trembling  stand? 
Sweet  love,  what  spite  hath  thy  fair  colour  spent? 
Why  art  thou  thus  attired  in  discontent  ? 
Unmask,  dear  dear,  this  moody  heaviness. 
And  tell  thy  grief,  that  we  Qiay  give  njdress." 

Three  times  with  sighs  she  gives  her  sorrow  fire, 
Ere  once  she  can  discharge  one  word  of  woe : 
At  length  addressed  to  answer  his  desire. 
She  modestly  prepares  to  let  them  know 
Her  honour  is  ta'en  prisoner  by  the  foe ; 
While. Collatine  and  his  consort^  lords 
With  sad  attention  long  to  hear  her  words. 

And  now  this  pale  swan  in  her  watery  nest 
Begins  the  sad  dirge  of  her  certain  ending : 
"  Few  words,"  quoth  she,  "  shall  fit  the  trespass  best. 
Where  no  excuse  can  give  the  fault  amending : 
In  me  more  woes  than  words  are  now  depending ; 
And  my  laments  would  be  drawn  out  too  long, 
To  tell  them  all  with  one  poor  tir^d  tongue. 

"  Then  be  this  all  the  task  it  hath  to  say : 
Dear  husband,  in  the  interest  of  thy  bed 
A  stranger  came,  and  on  that  pillow  lay 
Where  thou  wast  wont  to  rest  thy  weary  head  ; 
And  what  wrong  else  may  be  imagined 
By  foul  enforcement  might  be  done  to  me. 
From  that,  alas !  thy  Lucrece  is  not  free. 

**  For  in  the  dreadful  dead  of  dark  midnight, 
With  shining  fiilchion  in  my  chamber  came 
A  creeping  creature,  with  a  fiaming  light, 
And  softly  cried, '  Awake,  thou  Roman  dame. 
And  entertain  my  love ;  else  lasting  shame 
On  thee  and  thine  this  night  I  will  inflict, 
If  thou  my  love's  desire  do  contradict 

"  *  For  some  hard-favoured  groom  of  thine,'  quoth  he, 

*  Unless  thou  yoke  thy  liking  to  my  will, 

I'll  murder  straight,  and  then  I  '11  slaughter  thee, 

And  swear  I  found  you  where  you  did  fulfil 

The  loathsome  act  of  lust,  and  so  did  kill 

The  lechers  in  their  deed :  this  act  will  be 

My  fame  and  thy  perpetual  infamy.' 

"  With  this  I  did  begin  to  start  and  cry, 

And  then  against  my  heart  he  set  his  sword ; 

Swearing,  unless  I  took  all  patiently, 

I  should  not  live  to  speak  another  word : 

So  should  my  shame  still  rest  upon  record ; 

And  never  be  forgot  in  mighty  Rome 

The  adulterate  death  of  Lucrece  and  her  groom. 

**  Mine  enemy  was  strong,  my  poor  self  weak, 
And  far  the  weaker  with  so  strong  a  fear : 
My  bloody  judge  forbade  my  tongue  to  speak ; 
No  rightful  plea  might  plead  for  justice  there : 
His  scarlet  lust  came  evidence  to  swear 
That  my  poor  beauty  had  purloined  his  eyes, 
And  when  the  judge  is  robbed,  the  prisoner  dies. 


"  O,  teach  me  how  to  make  mine  own  excnae  I 
Or,  at  the  least,  this  refuge  let  me  find ; 
Though  my  gross  blood  be  stained  with  this 
Immaculate  and  spotlesa  is  my  mind : 
That  was  not  foroed ;  that  never  wia  inclined 
To  accessary  yieldings,  bat  atill  purs 
Doth  in  her  poisoned  closet  yet  enduic" 

Lo  1  here  the  hopeless  merchant  of  this  km^ 

With  head  declined,  and  voice  dammed  up  with  woe 

With  sad-set  eyes,  and  wretched  aims  acrossy 

From  lips  new-waxen  pale  begins  to  blow 

The  grief  away  that  stops  his  answer  so : 

But  wretched  as  he  is,  he  strives  in  vain ; 

What  he  breathes  out  his  breath  drinks  op  again. 

As  through  an  arch  the  violent  roaring  tide 

Outruns  the  eye  that  doth  behold  his  haste. 

Yet  in  the  eddy  boundeth  in  his  pride 

Back  to  the  strait  that  forced  him  on  so  fi^t; 

In  rsge  sent  out,  recalled  in  rage,  being  past : 

Even  so  his  sighs,  his  sorrows,  make  a  saw 

To  push  grief  on,  and  back  the  same  grief  draw. 

Which  speechless  woe  of  his,  poor  she  attendeth. 

And  his  untimely  frency  thus  awaketh : 

"  Dear  lord,  thy  sorrow  to  my  sorrow  lendeth 

Another  power,  no  flood  by  raining  slaketh. 

My  woe  too  sensible  thy  passion  maketh 

More  feeling-painful :  let  it  then  suffice 

To  drown  one  woe,  one  pair  of  weeping  eyes. 

"  And  for  my  sake,  when  I  might  charm  thee  eo. 

For  she  that  was  thy  Lucrece, — now  attend  me ; 

Be  suddenly  revenged  on  my  foe, 

Thine,  mine,  his  own ;  suppose  thou  dost  defend  me 

From  what  is  paat ;  the  help  that  thou  shalt  lend  me 

Comes  all  too  late,  yet  let  the  traitor  die : 

For  sparing  justice  feeds  iniquity. 

'  But  ere  I  name  him,  you,  fair  lords,"  qnoth  she 
(Speaking  to  those  that  came  with  Collatine), 
"  Shall  plight  your  honourable  fidths  to  me. 
With  swift  pursuit  to  'venge  this  wrong  of  mine; 
For  't  is  a  meritorious,  fair  design, 
To  chase  injustice  with  revengeful  anns : 
Knights,  by  their  oaths,  should  right  poor  ladies' 
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At  this  request  with  noble  disposition 

Each  present  lord  began  to  promise  aid. 

As  bound  in  knighthood  to  her  imposition. 

Longing  to  hear  the  hateful  foe  bewrayed. 

But  she,  that  yet  her  sad  task  hath  not  said. 

The  protestation  stops.     '*  O I  speak,"  qnoth  ahe, 

"  How  may  this  forced  stain  be  wiped  from  me  ? 

"What  is  the  quality  of  mine  o^nee. 

Being  constrained  with  dreadful  circumstaBce  t 

May  my  pure  mind  with  the  fioul  act  dispense. 

My  low-declined  honour  to  advance  t 

May  any  terms  acquit  me  from  this  chanee  t 

The  poisoned  fountain  clears  itself  again ; 

And  why  not  I  from  this  compelled  stain  ?  " 
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With  this  they  all  at  once  began  to  say, 

Her  body's  atain  her  mind  untainted  clears ; 

While  with  a  joyless  smfle  she  turns  away 

The  fi»e,  that  map  which  deep  impression  bears 

Of  hard  misfortone,  carved  in  it  with  tears. 

**  Nof  no/'  quoth  she,  "  no  dame,  hereafter  liring, 

By  my  excuse  shall  claim  excuse's  giving." 

Here  with  a  sigh,  as  if  her  heart  would  break, 
She  throws  forth  Tarqnin's  name :  **  He,  he,"  she  says, 
But  more  than  **  he  "  her  poor  tongue  could  not  speak ; 
Till  after  many  accents  and  delays. 
Untimely  breathings,  sick  and  short  assays, 
She  utters  this  :•— <* He,  he,  fiur  lords,  'tis  be 
That  guides  this  hand  to  give  this  wound  to  me." 

Even  here  she  sheath6d  in  her  harmless  breast 
A  harmfiil  knife,  that  thence  her  soul  unsheathed : 
That  blow  did  bail  it  from  the  deep  unrest 
Of  that  polluted  prison  where  it  breathed : 
Her  contrite  sighs  unto  the  clouds  bequeathed 
Her  wing6d  sprite,  and  through  her  wounds  doth  fly 
Liie's  lasting  date  from  cancelled  destiny, 

Stone-still,  astonished  with  this  deadly  deed. 
Stood  CoUatine  and  all  his  lordly  crew ; 
Till  Lucrece'  father  that  beholds  her  bleed, 
Himself  on  her  self-slaughtered  body  threw ; 
And  from  the  purple  fountain  Brutus  drew 
The  murderous  knife,  and  as  it  left  the  place, 
Her  blood,  in  poor  revenge,  held  it  in  chase ; 

And  bubbling  from  her  breast,  it  doth  divide 

In  two  slow  rivers,  that  the  crimson  blood 

Circles  her  body  in  on  every  side, 

Who  like  a  late-sacked  island  vastly  stood, 

Bare  and  unpeopled  in  this  fearful  flood. 

Some  of  her  blood  still  pure  and  red  remained, 

Andsome  looked  black,  and  that  false  Tarquin  stained. 

About  the  mourning  and  congealed  face 
Of  that  black  blood  a  watery  rigol  goes. 
Which  seems  to  weep  upon  the  tainted  place : 
And  ever  since,  as  pitying  Lucrece'  woes, 
Corrupted  blood  some  watery  token  shews ; 
And  blood  unteinted  still  doth  red  abide. 
Blushing  at  that  which  is  so  putrifled. 

*'  Daughter,  dear  daughter,"  old  Lucretius  cries, 

'*  That  life  was  mme,  which  thou  hast  here  deprived. 

If  in  the  child  the  father's  image  lies. 

Where  shall  I  live  now  Lucrece  is  unlived  t 

Thou  wast  not  to  this  end  from  me  derived. 

If  children  pre-decease  progenitors. 

We  are  their  ofipring,  and  they  none  of  ours. 
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Poor  broken  glass,  I  often  did  behold 
In  thy  sweet  semblance  my  old  age  new-bom ; 
But  now  that  fair  fresh  mirror,  dim  and  old. 
Shews  me  a  bare-boned  death  by  time  out-worn ; 
O,  from  thy  cheeks  my  image  thou  hast  torn  1 
And  shivered  all  the  beauty  of  my  glass. 
That  I  no  more  can  see  what  once  I  was. 


**  O  time,  cease  thou  thy  course  and  last  no  longer, 
If  they  surcease  to  be  that  should  survive. 
Shall  rotten  death  make  conquest  of  the  stronger. 
And  leave  the  faltering  feeble  souls  alive  ? 
The  old  bees  die,  the  young  possess  their  hive : 
Then  live  sweet  Lucrece,  live  again,  and  see 
Thy  father  die,  and  not  tby  father  thee  I" 

By  this  starts  Collatine  as  from  a  dream,, 
And  bids  Lucretius  give  his  sorrow  place  ( 
And  then  in  key-cold  Lucrece'  bleeding  stream 
He  falls,  and  bathes  the  pale  fear  in  his  face, 
And  counterfeite  to  die  with  her  a  space ; 
Till  manly  shame  bids  him  possess  his  breath. 
And  live  to  be  revenged  on  her  death. 

The  deep  vexation  of  his  inward  soul 
Hath  served  a  dumb  arrest  upon  his  tongue ; 
Who  mad  that  sorrow  should  his  use  control. 
Or  keep  him  from  heart-easing  words  so  long. 
Begins  to  talk ;  but  through  his  lips  do  throng 
Weak  wordsi  so  thick  come,  in  his  poor  heart's  aid. 
To  that  no  man  could  distinguish  what  he  said. 

Tet  sometime  Tarquin  was  pronounced  plain. 
But  through  his  teeth,  as  if  the  name  he  tore. 
This  windy  tempest,  till  it  blow  up  rain, 
Held  back  his  sorrow's  tide  to  make  it  more ; 
At  last  it  rains,  and  busy  winds  give  o'er : 
Then  son  and  father  weep  with  equal  strife, 
Who  should  weep  most  for  daughter  or  for  wife. 

The  one  doth  call  her  his,  the  other  his, 

Yet  neither  may  possess  the  claim  they  lay. 

The  father  says,  «  She 's  mine."   **  O,  mine  she  is," 

Replies  the  husband :  "  Do  not  teke  away 

My  sorrow's  interest ;  let  no  mourner  say 

He  weeps  for  her,  for  she  was  only  mine, 

And  only  must  be  wailed  by  Collatine." 

«  O,"  quofh  Lucretius,  «*  I  did  give  that  life 
Which  she  too  early  and  too  late  hath  spilled." 
**  Woe,  woe,"  quoth  Collatine,  "  she  was  my  wife, 
I  owed  her,  and  't  is  mine  that  she  hath  killed," 
<'  My  daughter"  and  *'  my  wife"  with  clamours  filled 
The  dispersed  air,  who,  holding  Lucrece'  life. 
Answered  their  cries, "  my  daughter"  and  "my  wife." 

Brutus,  who  plucked  the  knife  from  Lucrece'  side, 

Seeing  such  emulation  in  their  woe. 

Began  to  clothe  his  wit  in  state  and  pride, 

Burying  in  Lucrece'  wound  his  folly's  show. 

He  with  the  Romans  was  esteemed  so 

As  silly-jeering  idioU  are  with  kings. 

For  sportive  words,  and  uttering  foolish  things. 

But  now  he  throws  that  shallow  habit  by, 

Wherein  deep  policy  did  him  disguise ; 

And  armed  his  long-hid  wits  advisedly, 

To  check  the  tears  in  Collatinus'  eyes. 

"Thou  wronged  lord  of  Rome,"  quoth  he,  "arise ; 

Let  my  unsounded  self,  supposed  a  fool. 

Now  set  thy  long-experienced  wit  to  schooL 
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"  Why,  Collating  is  woe  the  cure  for  woe  f 

Do  wounds  help  wounds,  or  grief  help  grievous  deeds  7 

Is  it  revenge  to  give  thyself  a  blow, 

For  his  foul  act  by  whom  thy  fair  wife  bleeds  ? 

Such  childish  humour  from  weak  minds  proceeds ; 

Thy  wretched  wife  mistook  the  matter  so, 

To  slay  herself  that  should  have  slain  her  foe. 

**  Courageous  Roman,  do  not  steep  thy  heart 
In  such  relenting  dew  of  lamentations  : 
But  kneel  with  me,  and  help  to  bear  thy  part 
To  rouse  our  Roman  gods  with  invocations, 
That  they  will  suffer  these  abominations. 
Since  Rome  herself  in  them  doth  stand  disgraced, 
'  By  our  strong  arms  from  forth  her  fair  streets  chased. 


"  Now  by  the  Capitol  that  we  adore, 

And  by  this  chaste  blood  so  unjustly  stained. 

By  heaven's  fair  sun  that  breeds  the  ht  earth's  atore. 

By  all  our  country's  rights  in  Rome  maintained. 

And  by  chaste  Lucrece'  soul,  that  late  complained 

Her  wrongs  to  ns,  and  by.  this  bloody  knife, 

We  will  revenge  the  death  of  this  true  wife.' 
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This  said,  he  struck  his  hand  upon  his  breast. 
And  kissed  the  fatal  knife  to  end  his  vow ; 
And  to  his  protestation  urged  the  rest, 
Who,  wondering  at  him,  did  his  words  allow : 
Then  jointly  to  the  ground  their  knees  they  bow ; 
And  that  deep  vow  which  Brutus  made  before. 
He  doth  again  repeat  and  that  they  swore. 


When  they  had  sworn  to  this  advised  doom, 
They  did  conclude  to  bear  dead  Lucrece  tiience ; 
To  shew  her  bleeding  body  thorough  Rome, 
And  so  to  publish  Tarquin's  foul  oflfenoe : 
Which  being  done  with  speedy  diligence, 
The  Romans  plausibly  did  give  consent 
To  Tarquin's  everlasting  banishment. 
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From  off  a  hill  whose  concaTe  womh  re-worded 
A  plaintfol  story  from  a  sisteiing  Tale, 
My  spirits  to  attend  this  double  Toice  accorded. 
And  down  I  lay  to  list  the  sad-tuned  tale : 
Ere  long  espied  a  fickle  maid  full  pale, 
Tearing  of  papers,  breaking  rings  a-twain. 
Storming  her  world  with  sorrow's  wind  and  rain. 

Upon  her  head  a  platted  hi?e  of  straw, 

Which  fortified  her  risage  from  the  sun. 

Whereon  the  thought  might  think  sometime  it  saw 

The  carcase  of  a  beauty  spent  and  done. 

Time  had  not  scythed  all  that  youth  begun. 

Nor  youth  all  quit ;  but,  spite  of  heaven's  fell  rage, 

Some  beauty  peeped  through  lattice  of  seared  age. 

Oft  did  she  heave  her  napkin  to  her  eyne. 
Which  on  it  had  conceited  characters, 
Laund*ring  the  silken  figures  in  the  brine 
That  seasoned  woe  had  pelleted  in  tears, 
And  often  reading  what  contents  it  bears ; 
As  often  shrieking  undistinguished  woe. 
In  clamours  of  all  size,  both  high  and  low. 

Sometimes  her  levelled  eyes  their  carriage  ride. 
As  they  did  battery  to  the  spheres  intend ; 
Sometimes  diverted  their  poor  balls  are  tied 
To  the  orbed  earth ;  sometimes  they  do  extend 
Their  view  right  on ;  anon  their  gazes  lend 
To  every  place  at  once  and  nowhere  fixed. 
The  mind  and  sight  distractedly  commixed. 

Her  hair,  nor  loose  nor  tied  in  formal  plat. 
Proclaimed  in  her  a  careless  hand  of  pride ; 
For  some,  untucked,  descended  her  sheaved  hat. 
Hanging  her  pale  and  pin^d  cheek  beside ; 
Some  in  her  threaden  fillet  still  did  bide. 
And,  true  to  bondage,  would  not  break  from  thence, 
Though  slackly  braided  in  loose  negligence. 


A  thousand  favours  from  a  mannd  she  drew 

Of  amber,  crystal,  and  of  bedded  jet, 

Which  one  by  one  she  in  a  river  threw. 

Upon  whose  weeping  margent  she  was  set; 

Like  usury,  applying  wet  to  wet. 

Or  monarch's  hands,  that  let  not  bounty  fall 

Where  want  cries  "  Some,"  but  where  excess  begs  all. 

Of  folded  schedules  had  she  many  a  one. 
Which  she  perused,  sighed,  tore,  and  gave  the  flood ; 
Cracked  many  a  ring  of  posied  gold  and  bone, 
Bidding  them  find  their  sepulchres  in  mud ; 
Found  yet  more  letters  sadly  penned  in  blood. 
With  sleided  silk  feat  and  affectedly 
Enswathed,  and  sealed  to  curious  secrecy. 

These  often  bathed  she  in  her  fluxive  eyes. 
And  often  kissed,  and  often  'gan  to  tear ; 
Cried,  "  O  false  blood !  thou  register  of  lies, 
What  unapproved  witness  dost  thou  bearl 
Ink  would  bave  seemed  more  black  and  damned  here !" 
This  said,  in  top  of  rage  the  lines  she  rents. 
Big  discontent  so  breaking  their  contents. 

A  reverend  man  that  grazed  his  cattle  nigh 

(Sometime  a  blusterer,  that  the  ruffle  knew 

Of  court,  of  city,  and  had  let  go  by 

The  swiftest  hours),  observed  as  they  flew ; 

Towards  this  afflicted  fSmcy  fastly  drew ; 

And,  privileged  by  age,  desires  to  know 

In  brief,  the  grounds  and  motives  of  her  woe. 

So  slides  he  down  upon  his  grained  bat, 
And  comely-distant  sits  he  by  her  side ; 
When  he  again  desires  her,  being  sat, 
Her  grievance  with  his  hearing  to  divide : 
If  that  from  him  there  may  be  aught  applied. 
Which  may  her  suffering  ecstasy  assuage, 
'T  is  promised  in  the  charity  of  age. 


A   LOVER'S  COMPLAINT. 


**  Father,"  she  says,  **  though  in  me  you  behold 
The  injury  of  many  a  blasting  hour, 
Let  it  not  tell  your  judgment  I  am  old ; 
Not  age,  but  sorrow  over  me  hath  power : 
I  might  as  yet  have  been  a  spreading  flower. 
Fresh  to  myself,  if  I  had  self-applied 
Love  to  myself,  and  to  no  lore  beside. 

'*  But  woe  is  me !  too  early  I  attended 
A  youthful  suit  (it  was  to  gain  my  grace) 
Of  one  by  nature's  outwards  so  commended, 
That  maidens'  eyes  stuck  over  all  his  face : 
Love  lacked  a  dwelling,  and  made  him  her  place ; 
And  when  in  his  fair  parts  she  did  abide, 
She  was  new  lodged,  and  newly  deified. 

**  His  browny  locks  did  hang  in  crooked  curls ; 
And  every  light  occasion  of  the  wind 
Upon  his  lips  their  silken  parcels  hurls 
What 's  sweet  to  do,  to  do  will  aptly  find : 
Each  eye  that  saw  him  did  enchant  the  mind ; 
For  on  his  visage  was  in  little  drawn, 
What  largeness  thinks  in  paradise  was  sawn. 

'*  Small  shew  of  man  was  yet  upon  his  chin ; 
His  phcenix  down  began  but  to  appear, 
Like  unshorn  velvet,  on  that  termless  skin, 
Whose  bare  out-bragged  the  web  it  seemed  to  wear ; 
Yet  shewed  his  visage  by  that  cost  most  dear ; 
And  nice  aflTections  wavering  stood  in  doubt 
If  best 't  were  as  it  was,  or  best  without 

"  His  qualities  were  beauteous  as  his  form, 

For  maiden-tongued  he  was,  and  thereof  £ree ; 

Yet,  if  men  moved  him,  was  he  such  a  storm 

As  oft  'twixt  May  and  April  is  to  see. 

When  winds  breathe  sweet,  unruly  though  they  be. 

His  rudeness  so  with  his  authorised  youth 

Did  livery  fklseness  in  a  pride  of  truth. 

"  Well  could  he  ride,  and  often  men  would  say. 

That  horse  his  mettle  from  his  rider  takes : 

Proud  of  subjection,  noble  by  the  sway, 

What  rounds  what  bounds  what  course  what  stop  he  makes 

And  controversy  hence  a  question  takes, 

Wliether  the  horse  by  him  became  his  deed, 

Or  he  his  manage  by  the  well-doing  steed. 

"  But  quickly  on  this  side  the  verdict  went; 
His  real  habitude  gave  life  and  grace 
To  appertainings  and  to  ornament, 
Accomplished  in  himself,  not  In  his  case: 
All  aids  themselves  made  fairer  by  tbeir  place ; 
Came  for  additions,  yet  tiieir  purposed  trim 
Pieced  not  his  grace,  but  were  all  graced  by  him. 

**  So  on  the  tip  of  his  subduing  tongue 
All  kind  of  arguments  and  question  deep, 
All  replication  prompt,  and  reason  strong, 
For  his  advantage  still  did  wake  and  sleep : 
To  make  the  weeper  laugh,  the  laugher  weep. 
He  had  the  dialect  and  different  skill. 
Catching  all  passions  in  his  craft  of  will ; 


"  That  he  did  in  the  general  bosom  reign 
Of  young,  of  old ;  and  sexes  both  enchanted, 
To  dwell  with  him  In  thoughts,  or  to  remain 
In  personal  duty,  fallowing  where  he  haunted : 
Consents  bewitched,  ere  he  desire,  have  granted ; 
And  dialogued  from  him  what  he  would  say. 
Asked  their  own  wills,  and  made  their  wills  obey. 

"  Many  there  were  that  did  his  picture  get, 

To  serve  their  eyes,  and  in  it  put  their  mind ; 

Like  fools  that  in  the  imagination  set 

The  goodly  objects  which  abroad  they  imd 

Of  lands  and  mansions,  their's  in  thought  assigned ; 

And  labouring  in  more  pleasures  to  bestow  them. 

Than  the  true  gouty  landlord  which  doth  owe  them. 

*'  So  many  have,  that  never  touched  his  hand. 
Sweetly  supposed  them  mistress  of  his  heart. 
My  woful  self^  that  did  in  freedom  stand. 
And  was  my  own  fee-simple  (not  in  part), 
What  with  his  art  in  youth,  and  youth  in  art 
Threw  my  affections  in  his  charmed  power, 
Reserved  the  stalk,  and  gave  him  all  my  flower. 

**  Yet  did  I  not,  as  some  my  equals  did. 

Demand  of  him,  nor,  being  desired,  yielded ; 

Finding  myself  in  honour  so  forbid. 

With  safest  distance  I  mine  honour  shielded : 

Experience  for  me  many  bulwarks  builded 

Of  proofs  new-bleeding,  which  remained  the  foil 

Of  this  false  jewel,  and  his  amorous  spoiL 

"  But  ah  I  who  ever  shunned  by  precedent 
The  destined  ill  she  must  herself  assay  T 
Or  forced  examples,  'gainst  her  own  content. 
To  put  the  by-passed  perils  in  her  way  t 
Counsel  may  stop  a  while  what  will  not  stay ; 
For  when  we  rage,  advice  is  often  seen 
By  blunting  us  to  make  our  wits  more  keen. 

"  Nor  gives  it  satisfaction  to  our  blood, 
That  we  must  curb  it  upon  other*s  proof; 
To  be  forbid  the  sweets  that  seem  so  good, 
For  fear  of  harms  that  preach  in  our  behoot 
O  appetite,  from  judgment  stand  aloof  1 
The  one  a  palate  hath  that  needs  will  taste, 
Though  reason  weep,  and  ciy  '  It  is  thy  last* 

"  For  fiirther  I  could  say,  this  man*s  untrue, 
And  knew  the  patterns  of  his  foul  beguiling ; 
Heard  where  his  plants  in  others*  orchards  grew. 
Saw  how  deceits  were  gilded  in  his  smiling; 
Knew  vows  were  ever  broken  to  defiling ; 
Thought,  characters,  and  words,  merely  but  art. 
And  bastards  of  his  foul  adulterate  heart. 

"  And  long  upon  these  terms  I  held  my  city. 
Till  thus  he  'gan  besiege  me :  *  Gentle  maid. 
Have  of  my  suffering  youth  some  feeling  pity. 
And  be  not  of  my  holy  vows  afraid: 
That's  to  you  sworn,  to  none  was  ever  said ; 
For  feasts  of  love  I  have  been  called  unto. 
Till  now  did  ne'er  invite,  nor  never  tow. 


A   LOVER'S   COMPLAINT. 


" '  All  my  ofienees  that  abroad  you  see, 

Are  errors  of  the  blood,  none  of  the  mind ; 

Love  made  them  not :  with  acture  tliey  may  be, 

Where  neither  party  is  nor  true  nor  kind : 

They  sought  their  shame  that  so  their  shame  did  find ; 

And  so  much  less  of  shame  in  me  remains, 

By  how  much  of  me  their  reproach  contains. 

*' '  Among  the  many  that  mine  eyes  have  seen. 

Not  one  whose  flame  my  heart  so  much  as  warmed. 

Or  my  affection  put  to  the  smallest  teen. 

Or  any  of  my  leisures  ever  charmed : 

Harm  have  I  done  to  them,  but  ne'er  was  harmed ; 

Kept  hearts  in  liveries,  but  mine  own  was  free. 

And  reigned,  commanding  in  his  monarchy. 

"  *  Look  here,  what  tributes  wounded  fancies  sent  me. 

Of  pal£d  pearls  and  rubies  red  as  blood ; 

Figuring  that  they  their  passions  likewise  lent  me 

Of  grief  and  blushes,  aptly  understood 

In  bloodless  white  and  the  encrimsoned  mood ; 

££fect8  of  terror  and  dear  modesty, 

Encamped  in  hearts,  but  fighting  outwardly. 

*"  And  lo!  behold  these  talents  of  their  hair. 
With  twisted  metal  amorously  impleached, 
I  have  received  from  many  a  several  fair 
(Their  kind  acceptance  weepingly  beseeched). 
With  the  annexions  of  fair  gems  enriched. 
And  deep-brained  sonnets,  that  did  amplify 
Each  itone's  dear  nature,  worth,  and  quality. 

"  *  The  diamond ;  why  'twas  beautiful  and  hard. 

Whereto  his  invised  properties  did  tend ; 

The  deep-green  emerald,  in  whose  fresh  regard 

Weak  sights  their  sickly  radiance  do  amend ; 

The  heaven-hued  sapphire  and  the  opal  blend 

With  objects  manifold ;  each  several  stone. 

With  wit  well  blazoned,  smiled  or  made  some  moan. 

*"  Lo !  all  these  trophies  of  affections  hot, 
Of  pensived  and  subdued  desires  the  tender. 
Nature  hath  charged  me  that  I  hoard  them  not. 
But  yield  them  up  where  I  myself  must  render, 
That  is,  to  you,  my  origin  and  ender : 
For  these,  of  force,  must  your  oblations  be, 
Since  I  their  altar  you  enpatron  me. 

" '  O  then  advance  of  yours  that  phraseless  hand. 
Whose  white  weighs  down  the  airy  scale  of  praise ; 
Take  all  these  similes  to  your  own  command. 
Hallowed  with  sighs  that  burning  lungs  did  raise ; 
Wliat  me  your  minister  for  you  obeys. 
Works  under  you ;  and  to  your  audit  comes 
Their  dbtract  parcels  in  combined  sums. 

"  '  Lo  I  this  device  was  sent  me  from  a  nun 
Or  sister  sanctified,  of  holiest  note ; 
Which  late  her  noble  suit  in  court  did  shun. 
Whose  rarest  havings  made  the  blossoms  dote ; 
For  she  was  sought  by  spirits  of  richest  coat. 
But  kept  cold  distance,  and  did  thence  remove 
To  spend  her  living  in  eternal  love. 


"  *  But  O,  my  sweet,  what  labour  is 't  to  leave 
The  thing  we  have  not,  mastering  what  not  strives  ? 
Paling  the  place  which  did  no  form  receive ; — 
Playing  patient  sports  in  unconstrained  gyves : 
She  that  her  fame  so  to  herself  contrives. 
The  scars  of  battle  scapeth  by  the  flight, 
And  makes  her  absence  valiant  not  her  might 

'' '  O  pardon  me,  in  that  my  boast  is  true ; 
The  accident  which  brought  me  to  her  eye, 
Upon  the  moment  did  her  force  subdue, 
And  now  she  would  the  cag£d  cloister  fly ; 
Religious  love  put  out  religion's  eye  : 
Not  to  be  tempted  would  she  be  immured. 
And  now,  to  tempt  all,  liberty  procured. 

"  '  How  mighty  then  you  are,  O  hear  me  tell ! 

The  broken  bosoms  that  to  me  belong. 

Have  emptied  all  their  fountains  in  my  well. 

And  mine  I  pour  your  ocean  all  among : 

I  strong  o'er  them,  and  you  o'er  me  being  strong, 

Must  for  your  victory  us  all  congest, 

As  compound  love  to  physic  your  cold  breast 

*' '  My  parts  had  power  to  charm  a  sacred  sun. 
Who,  disciplined  and  dieted  in  grace. 
Believed  her  eyes,  when  they  to  assail  begun, 
All  vows  and  consecrations  giving  place  : 
O  most  potential  love !  vow,  bond,  nor  space, 
In  thee  hath  neither  sting,  knot,  nor  confine. 
For  thou  art  all  and  all  things  else  are  thine. 

" '  When  thou  impressest,  what  are  precepts  worth 

Of  stale  example  7   When  thou  wilt  inflame, 

How  coldly  those  impediments  stand  forth 

Of  wealth,  of  filial  fear,  law,  kindred,  fame  ? 

Love's  arms  are  peace  'gainst  rule,  and  sense,  and  shame ; 

And  sweetens,  in  the  suffering  pangs  it  bears. 

The  aloes  of  all  forces,  shocks,  and  fears. 

" '  Now  all  these  hearts  that  do  on  mine  depend. 
Feeling  it  break,  with  bleeding  groans  they  pine ; 
And  supplicant  their  sighs  to  you  extend. 
To  leave  the  battery  that  you  make  'gainst  mine, 
Lending  soft  audience  to  my  sweet  design, 
And  credent  soul  to  that  strong-bonded  oath 
That  shall  prefer  and  midertake  my  troth.' 

"  This  said,  his  watery  eyes  he  did  dismount, 
Whose  sights  till  then  were  levelled  on  my  face ; 
Each  cheek  a  river  running  from  a  fount 
With  brinish  current  downward  fiowed  apace : 
O,  how  the  channel  to  the  stream  gave  grace  I 
Who,  glazed  with  crystal,  gate  the  glowing  roses 
That  flame  through  water  which  their  hue  incloses. 

**  O  father,  what  a  hell  of  witchcraft  lies 

In  the  small  orb  of  one  particular  tear  t 

But  with  the  inundation  of  the  eyes 

What  rocky  heart  to  water  will  not  wear  ? 

What  breast  so  cold  that  is  not  warmed  here  ? 

O  cleft  effect  I  cold  modesty,  hot  wrath. 

Both  flre  from  hence  and  chill  extincture  hath ! 


A  LOTER'S   COMPLAINT. 


"  For  lo !  his  passion,  but  an  art  of  craft, 

Eren  there  resolved  my  reason  into  tears ; 

There  my  white  stole  of  chastity  I  daffed, 

Shook  off  my  sober  g^oards  and  ciyil  fears ; 

Appear  to  him  as  he  to  me  appears, 

All  melting ;  though  our  drops  this  difference  bore, 

His  poisoned  me  and  mine  did  him  restore. 

"  In  him  a  plenitude  of  subtle  matter, 

Applied  to  cantels  all  strange  forms  receives, 

Of  burning  blushes,  or  of  weeping  water. 

Or  swooning  paleness ;  and  he  takes  and  leaves 

In  cither's  aptness,  as  it  best  deceives 

To  blush  at  speeches  rank,  to  weep  at  woes. 

Or  to  turn  white  and  swoon  at  tragic  shows. 


"  That  not  a  heart  which  in  his  level  came. 
Could  'scape  the  hail  of  his  all-hurting  aim, 
Shewing  fair  nature  is  both  kind  and  tame ; 
And  veiled  in  them  did  win  whom  he  would  maim : 
Against  the  thing  he  sought  he  would  exclaim : 
When  he  most  burned  in  heart-wished  luxury, 
He  preached  pure  maid  and  praised  cold  chastity. 

"  Thus  merely  with  the  garment  of  a  Grace 
The  naked  and  concealed  fiend  he  covered ; 
That  the  unexperienced  gave  the  tempter  place, 
Which,  like  a  cherubin,  above  them  hovered. 
Who,  young  and  simple,  would  not  be  so  lovered  ? 
Ah  me !  I  fell ;  and  yet  do  question  make. 
What  I  should  do  again  for  such  a  sake. 


'*  O,  that  infected  moisture  of  his  eye, 
O,  that  false  fire  which  in  his  cheek  so  glowed, 
O,  that  forced  thunder  from  his  heart  did  fly, 
O,  that  sad  breath  his  spongy  lungs  bestowed, 
O,  all  that  borrowed  motion,  seeming  owed, 
Would  yet  again  betray  the  fore-betrayed. 
And  new  pervert  a  reconciled  maid  !** 


,o 
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TEE  FASSHOHATIS  PILGEHM. 
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I. 

Sweet  Cytherea,  sitting  by  a  brook, 

With  young  Adonis,  loTely,  fresh  and  green, 

Did  court  the  lad  with  many  a  lovely  look. 

Such  looks   as   none    could   look   but   beauty's 

queen* 
She  told  him  stories  to  delight  his  ear  i 
She  shewed  him  favours  to  allure  his  eye  i 
To  win  his  heart  she  touched  him  here  and  there : 
Touches  so  soft  still  conquer  chastity. 
But  whether  unripe  years  did  want  conceit, 
Or  he  refused  to  take  her  figured  proffer, 
The  tender  nibbler  would  not  touch  the  bait. 
But  smile  and  jest  at  every  gentle  offer : 
Then  feU  she  on  her  back,  fair  queen,  and  toward ; 
He  rose  and  ran  away  ;  ah,  fool  too  froward  I 

II. 

Scarce  had  the  sun  dried  up  the  dewy  mom, 

And  scarce  the  herd  gone  to  the  hedge  for  shade. 

When  Cytherea,  all  in  love  forlorn, 

A  longing  tarriance  for  Adonis  made. 

Under  on  osier  growing  by  a  brook, 

A  brook  where  Adon  used  to  cool  his  slpeen : 

Hot  was  the  day ;  she  hotter  that  did  look 

For  his  approach  that  often  there  had  been. 

Anon  he  comes,  and  throws  his  mantle  by. 

And    stood    stark    naked  on  the   brook's   green 

brim; 
The  sun  looked  on  the  world  with  glorious  eye. 
Yet  not  so  wistly  as  this  queen  on  him : 
He  spying  her,  bounced  in  whereas  he  stood ; 
"  O  Jove,"  quoth  she,  "why  was  I  not  a  flood  ?'* 

III. 

Fair  was  the  mom  when  the  fitir  queen  of  love, 

•  •  •  •  • 

Paler  for  sorrow  than  her  milk-white  dove, 
For  Aden's  sake,  a  youngster  proud  and  wild ; 
Her  stand  she  takes  upon  a  steep-up  hill : 
Anon  Adonis  comes  with  horn  and  hounds ; 
She,  silly  queen,  with  more  than  love's  good  will, 
Forbade  the  boy  he  should  not  pass  those  grounds  ; 


«  Once,**  quoth  she,  '*  did  I  see  a  fair  sweet  youth 
Here  in  these  brakes  deep- wounded  with  a  boar. 
Deep  in  the  thigh,  a  spectacle  of  ruth ! 
See,  in  my  thigh,"  quoth  she,  "  here  was  the  sore  I" 
She  shewed  hers ;  he  saw  more  wounds  than  one. 
And  blushing  fLed,  and  left  her  all  alone. 

IV. 

Venus  with  young  Adonis  sitting  by  her. 

Under  a  myrtle  shade,  began  to  woo  him ; 

She  told  the  youngling  how  god  Mars  did  try  her, 

And  as  he  fell  to  her,  so  fell  she  to  him. 

"  Even  thus,"  quoth  she, "  the  warlike  god  embraced  me  ;'* 

And  then  she  clipped  Adonis  in  her  arms : 

**  Even  thus,"  quoth  she, "  the  warklike  god  unlaced  me ;" 

As  if  the  boy  should  use  like  loving  charms : 

"  Even  thus,"  quoth  she,  "  he  seized  on  my  lips,'* 

And  with  her  lips  on  his  did  act  the  seizure  ; 

And  as  she  fetched  breath,  away  he  skips. 

And  would  not  take  her  meaning  nor  her  pleasure. 

Ah  1  that  I  had  my  lady  at  this  bay. 

To  kiss  and  clip  me  till  I  run  away  1 

V. 

Crabbed  age  and  youth 

Cannot  live  together ; 
Youth  is  full  of  pleasance, 

Age  is  full  care : 
Youth  like  sununer  mora. 

Age  like  winter  weather ; 
Youth  like  summer  brave, 

Age  like  winter  bare. 
Youth  is  full  of  sport, 
Age's  breath  is  short ; 

Youth  is  nimble,  age  is  lame ; 
Youth  is  hot  and  bold, 
Age  is  weak  and  cold  i 

Youth  is  wild,  and  age  is  tame. 
Age,  I  do  abhor  thee. 
Youth,  I  do  adore  thee ; 

O,  my  love,  my  love  is  young ; 
Age,  I  do  defy  thee; 
O,  sweet  shepherd,  hie  thee. 

For  methinks  thou  stay'st  too  long. 
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VI. 
Sweet  rose,  fair  flower,  untimely  pluckedi  soon  faded, 
Plucked  in  the  bud,  and  faded  in  the  spring ! 
Bright  orient  pearl,  alack !  too  timely  shaded ! 
Fair  creature,  killed  too  soon  by  death's  sharp  sting ! 
Like  a  green  plum  that  hangs  upon  a  tree, 
And  falls,  through  wind,  before  the  fall  should  be. 

I  weep  for  thee,  and  yet  no  cause  I  have ; 
For  why  ?  thou  left'st  me  nothing  in  thy  will. 
And  yet  thou  left'st  me  more  than  I  did  crave ; 
For  why  ?  I  cray^d  nothing  of  thee  still : 
O  yes,  dear  friend,  I  pardon  crave  of  thee : 
Thy  discontent  thou  didst  bequeath  to  me. 

VII. 
Fair  is  my  love,  but  not  so  fair  as  fickle, 
Mild  as  a  dove,  but  neither  true  nor  trusty ; 
Brighter  than  glass,  and  yet,  as  glass  is,  brittle. 
Softer  than  wax,  and  yet,  as  iron,  rusty : 
A  lily  pale  with  damask  die  to  grace  her, 
None  fairer  nor  none  falser  to  deface  her. 

Her  lips  to  mine  how  often  hath  she  joined, 
Between  each  kiss  her  oaths  of  true  love  swearing ! 
How  many  tales  to  please  me  hath  she  coined, 
Dreading  my  love,  the  loss  thereof  still  fearing  ! 
Yet  in  the  midst  of  all  her  pure  protestings, 
Her  faith,  her  oaths,  her  tears,  and  all  were  jestings. 

She  burned  with  love  as  straw  with  fire  flameth ; 
She  burned  out  love  as  soon  as  straw  out-bumeth ; 
She  framed  the  love  and  yet  she  foiled  the  framing ; 
She  bade  love  last  and  yet  she  fell  a  turning, 
Was  this  a  lover,  or  a  lecher,  whether  ? 
Bad  in  the  best  though  excellent  in  neither. 

VIII. 
Did  not  the  heavenly  rhetoric  of  thine  eye, 
'Gainst  whom  the  world  cannot  hold  argument, 
Persuade  my  heart  to  this  false  perjury  ? 
Vows  for  thee  broke  deserve  not  punishment. 
A  woman  I  forswore ;  but  I  will  prove, 
Thou  being  a  goddess,  I  forswore  not  thee : 
My  vow  was  earthly,  thou  a  heavenly  love ; 
Thy  grace  being  g^ned  cures  all  disgrace  in  me. 
My  vow  was  breath,  and  breath  a  vapour  is ; 
Then  thou  fair  sun,  which  on  my  earth  dost  shine, 
Exhal'st  this  vapour  vow ;  in  thee  it  is : 
If  broken,  then  it  is  no  fault  of  mine. 
If  by  me  broke,  what  fool  is  not  so  wise 
To  break  an  oath  to  win  a  paradise  7 

IX. 
If  love  make  me  forsworn,  how  shall  I  swear  to  love  ? 
O,  never  faith  could  hold  if  not  to  beauty  vowed : 
Though  to  myself  forsworn,  to  thee  I'll  constant  prove ; 
Those  thoughts  to  me  like  oaks  to  thee  like  osiers  bowed. 
Study  his  bias  leaves,,  and  makes  his  book  thine  eyes. 
Where  all  those  pleasures  live  that  art  can  comprehend. 
If  knowledge  be  the  mark,  to  know  thee  shall  sufi&ce ; 
Well  learned  is  that  tongpie  that  well  can  thee  commend ; 
All  ignorant  that  soul  that  sees  thee  without  wonder ; 
Which  is  to  me  some  praise,  that  I  thy  parts  admire ; 


Thine  eye  Jove's  lightning  seems,  thy  voioe  his 

dreadful  thunder, 
Which  (not  to  anger  bent)  is  music  and  sweet  fire. 
Celestial  as  thou  art,  O  do  not  love  that  wrong, 
To  sing  the  heavens'  praise  with  such  an  earthly 

tongue. 

X. 

Beauty  is  but  a  vain  and  doubtful  good, 
A  shining  gloss  that  fadeth  suddenly ; 
A  flower  that  dies  when  first  it  'gins  to  bud  ; 
A  brittle  glass  that's  broken  presently ; 
A  doubtful  good,  a  gloss,  a  glass,  a  flower. 
Lost,  faded,  broken,  dead  within  an  hour. 

And  as  good  lost  are  seld  or  never  found. 
As  faded  gloss  no  rubbing  will  refresh. 
As  flowers  dead  lie  withered  on  the  ground. 
As  broken  glass  no  cement  can  redress. 
So  beauty  blemished  once  for  ever's  lost. 
In  spite  of  physic,  painting,  pain,  and  cost. 

XI. 
Good  night,  good  rest.   Ah !  neither  be  my  share : 
She  bade  good  night  that  kept  my  rest  away ; 
And  dafied  me  to  a  cabin  hanged  with  care 
To  descant  on  the  doubts  of  my  decay. 
"  Farewell,"  quoth  she,  "and come  again  to-monow;** 
Fare  well  I  could  not  for^I  supped  vrith  sorrow. 

Yet  at  my  parting  sweetly  did  she  smile. 

In  scorn  or  friendship  nlU  I  construe  whether : 

'Tmay  be  she  joyed  to  jest  at  my 'exile, 

'T  may  be  again  to  make  me  wander  thither  ; 

Wander,  a  word  for  shadows  like  thyself. 

As  take  the  pain  but  cannot  pluck  the  pel£ 

xn. 

Lord  how  mine  eyes  throw  gazes  to  the  east ! 
My  heart  doth  charge  the  watch  ;  the  morning  rise 
Doth  cite  each  moving  sense  from  idle  rest. 
Not  daring  trust  the  office  of  mine  eyes. 
While  Philomela  sits  and  sings  I  sit  and  mark. 
And  wish  her  lays  were  tnn^d  like  the  lark ; 

For  she  doth  welcome  day-light  with  her  dittj. 
And  drives  away  dark  dismal-dreaming  night : 
The  night  so  packed,  I  post  unto  my  pretty; 
Heart  hath  his  hope,  and  eyes  their  wished  sight; 
Sorrow  changed  to  solace,  solace  mixed  with  sorrow : 
For  why  t  she  sighed,  and  bade  me  come  to-morrow 

Were  I  with  her  the  night  would  post  too  soon ; 
But  now  are  minutes  added  to  the  hours ; 
To  spite  me  now  each  minute  seems  a  moon ; 
Yet  not  for  me,  shine  sun  to  succour  flowers ! 
Pack  night,  peep  day,  good  day  of  night  now  borrow : 
Short,  night,  to-night,  and  length  thyself  to-morrow. 

XIIL 

It  was  a  lording's  daughter,  the  fairest  one  of  three. 
That  lik^d  of  her  master  as  well  as  well  might  be. 
Till  looking  on  an  Englishman  the  fairest  eye  coold  i 
Her  fancy  fell  a  turning. 
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Long  wu  the  combat  doubtful,  that  lovo  with  love 

did  fight, 
To  leave  the  master  loTeless,  or  kill  the  gallant  knight : 
To  put  in  practice  either,  alas  it  was  a  spite 
Unto  the  silly  damseL    • 

But  one  must  be  refttsed,  more  mickle  was  the  pain. 
That  nothing  could  be  used  to  turn  them  both  to  gain, 
For  of  the  two  the  trustj  knight  was  wounded  with 
disdain  { 

Alas,  she  could  not  help  it  I 
Thus  art  with  arms  contending  was  Yictor  of  the  day. 
Which  by  a  gift  of  learning  did  bear  the  maid  away ; 
Then  lullaby,  the  learned  man  hath  got  the  lady  gay; 

For  now  my  song  is  ended. 

XIV. 
On  a  day  (alack  the  day  1) 
LoTC,  whose  month  was  ever  May^ 
Spied  a  blossom  passing  fair, 
Playing  in  the  wanton  air : 
Through  the  Telvet  leaves  the  wind. 
All  unseen,  'gan  passage  find ; 
That  the  lover,  sick  to  death. 
Wished  himself  the  heaven's  breath. 
**  Air,"  quoth  he,  "  thy  cheeks  may  blow ; 
Air,  would  I  might  triumph  so  I 
But  alas !  my  hand  hath  sworn 
Ne'er  to  pluck  thee  from  thy  thorn : 
Vow,  alack,  for  youth  unmeet ; 
Youth  so  apt  to  pluck  a  sweet. 
Do  not  call  it  sin  in  me. 
That  I  am  forsworn  for  thee  { 
Thou  for  whom  Jove  would  swear 
Juno  but  an  Ethiop  were ; 
And  deny  himself  for  Jove, 
Taming  mortal  for  thy  love.' 
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XV. 

My  fiocks  feed  not. 

My  ewes  breed  not, 

My  rams  speed  not, 
All  is  amiss : 

Love's  denying. 

Faith's  defying. 

Heart's  renying, 
Causer  of  this. 
All  my  merry  jigs  are  quite  forgot. 
All  my  lady's  love  is  lost,  God  wot: 
Where  her  faith  was  firmly  fixed  in  love, 
There  a  nay  is  placed  without  remove. 

One  silly  cross 

Wrought  all  my  loss; 
O  firowning  fortune,  cursed,  fickle  dame! 

For  now  I  see. 

Inconstancy 
More  in  women  than  in  men  remain. 

In  black  mourn  I, 
All  fears  scorn  I, 
Love  hath  forlorn  me. 
Living  in  thrall : 


Heart  is  bleeding* 
All  help  needing, 
O  cruel  speeding  I 

Fraughted  with  gall  I 
My  shepherd's  pipe  can  sound  no  deal. 
My  wether's  bell  rings  doleful  knell ; 
My  curtail  dog  that  wont  to  have  played, 
Plays  not  at  all  but  seems  afraid ; 
My  sighs  so  deep, 
Procure  to  weep. 
In  howling-wise,  to  see  my  doleful  plight 

How  sighs  resound 
Through  harkless  ground. 
Like  a  thousand  vanquished  men  in  bloody  fight ! 

Clear  wells  spring  not 

Sweet  birds  sing  not, 

Loud  bells  ring  not 
Cheerfully; 

Herds  stand  weeping. 

Flocks  all  sleeping. 

Nymphs  back  creeping. 
Fearfully  t 
AH  our  pleasure  known  to  us  poor  swains. 
All  our  merry  meetings  on  the  plains, 
All  our  evening  sport  from  us  is  fled, 
All  our  love  is  lost  for  love  is  dead. 

Farewell,  sweet  lass, 

Thy  like  ne'er  was 
For  a  sweet  content,  the  cause  of  all  my  moan  : 

Poor  Coridon^ 

Must  live  alone, 
Other  help  for  him  I  see  that  there  is  none. 

XVI. 

Whenas  thine  eye  hath  chose  the  dame. 
And  stalled  the  deer  that  thou  would'st  strike. 
Let  reason  rule  things  worthy  blame, 
As  well  as  fancy,  partial  tike: 

Take  counsel  of  some  wiser  head. 
Neither  too  young,  nor  yet  unwed. 

And  when  thou  com'st  thy  tale  to  tell. 
Smooth  not  thy  tongue  with  filed  talk. 
Lest  she  some  subtle  practice  swell 
(A  cripple  soon  can  find  a  halt) ; 

But  plainly  say  thou  lov'st  her  well, 
And  set  thy  person  forth  to  telL 

And  to  her  will  frame  all  thy  ways ; 

Spare  not  to  spend, — and  chiefiy  there 

Where  thy.  desert  may  merit  praise. 

By  ringing  always  in  her  ear  | 

The  strongest  castle,  tower,  and  town. 
The  golden  bullet  beats  it  down. 

Serve  always  with  assured  trust. 

And  in  thy  suit  be  humble,  true ; 

Unless  thy  lady  prove  unjust. 

Seek  never  thou  to  choose  anew: 

When  time  shall  serve  be  thou  not  slack 
To  profifer,  though  she  put  thee  back. 
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What  though  her  frowning  brows  be  bent, 
Her  cloudy  looks  will  dear  ere  night ; 
And  then  too  late  she  will  repent 
That  she  dissembled  her  delight ; 
And  twice  desire,  ere  it  be  day, 
That  with  such  scorn  she  put  away. 

What  though  she  striTe  to  try  her  strength. 
And  ban  and  brawl,  and  say  thee  nay, 
Her  feeble  force  will  yield  at  length, 
When  craft  hath  taught  her  thus  to  say, — 
"  Had  women  been  so  strong  as  men, 
In  faith  you  had  not  had  it  then." 

The  wiles  and  guiles  that  women  work, 
Dissembled  with  an  outward  show. 
The  tricks  and  toys  that  in  them  lurk, 
The  cock  that  treads  them  shall  not  know. 
Have  you  not  heard  it  said  full  oft 
A  woman's  nay  doth  stand  for  nought  T 

Think,  women  love  to  match  with  meui 
And  not  to  live  so  like  a  saint : 
Here  is  no  heaven ;  they  holy  then 
Begin  when  age  doth  them  attaint. 
Were  kisses  all  the  joys  in  bed, 
One  woman  would  another  wed. 

But  soft ;  enough, — ^too  much  I  fear ; 
For  if  my  lady  hear  my  song. 
She  will  not  stick  to  ring  mine  ear. 
To  teach  my  tongue  to  be  so  long : 
Yet  will  she  blush,  here  be  it  said. 
To  hear  her  secrets  so  bewrayed. 

XVII. 

Take,  oh,  take  those  lips  away, 
That  so  sweetly  were  forsworn ; 

And  those  eyes,  the  break  of  day, 
Lights  that  do  mislead  the  mom : 

But  my  kisses  bring  again. 

Seals  of  love,  but  sealed  in  vain. 

Hide,  oh,  hide  those  hills  of  snow 
Which  thy  frosen  bosom  bears. 

On  whose  tops  the  pinks  that  grow 
Are  of  those  that  April  wears : 

But  first  set  my  poor  heart  free. 

Bound  in  those  icy  chains  by  thee. 

XVIIL 
Let  the  bird  of  loudest  lay, 
On  the  sole  Arabian  tree, 
Herald  sad  and  trumpet  be, 
To  whose  sound  chaste  wings  obey. 

But  thou  shrieking  harbinger. 
Foul  pre-currer  of  the  fiend, 
Augur  of  the  fever's  end, 
To  this  troop  come  thou  not  near ! 

From  this  session  interdict 
Every  fiowl  of  tyrant  wing. 
Save  the  eagle,  feathered  king ;. 
Keep  the  obsequy  so  strict 


Let  the  priest  in  snrpUce  whiter 
That  deftmctive  music  can. 
Be  the  death-divining  swan. 
Lest  the  requiem  lack  his  right 

And  thou  treble-dated  crow, 
That  thy  sable  gender  makest 
With  the  breath  thou  giv'st  and  tak'st, 
'Mongst  our  mourners  shalt  thou  go. 

Here  the  anthem  doth  commenoe  ^— 
Love  and  constancy  is  dead ; 
Phoenix  and  the  turtle  fled 
In  a  mutual  flame  from  hence. 

So  they  loved,  as  love  in  twain 
Had  the  essence  but  in  on^; 
Two  distincts,  division  none : 
Number  there  in  love  waa  shin* 

Hearts  remote,  yet  not  asunder  { 
Distance,  and  no  space  was  seen 
'Twixt  the  turtle  and  his  queen : 
But  in  them  it  were  &  wondei; 

So  between  them  love  did  shine, 
That  the  turtle  saw  his  right 
Flaming  in  the  phoenix*  sight : 
Either  was  the  other's  mine. 

Property  was  thus  appalled, 
That  the  self  was  not  the  same ; 
Single  nature's  double  name 
Neither  two  nor  one  was  called. 

Reason,  in  itself  confounded. 
Saw  division  grow  together ; 
To  themselves  yet  either  neither. 
Simple  were  so  well  oompounded; 

That  it  cried,  how  true  a  twain 
Seemeth  this  concordant  one  1 
Love  hath  reason,  reason  none, 
If  what  parts  can  so  remain. 

Whereupon  it  made  this  threne ; 
To  the  phoenix  and  the  dove, 
Co-supremes  and  stars  of  love; 
As  chorus  to  their  tragic  scene. 

THBENOS. 

Beauty,  truth,  and  rarity, 
Grace  in  all  simplicity, 
Here  inclosed  in  cinders  lie. 

Death  is  now  the  phoenix'  nest; 
And  the  turtle's  loyal  breast 
To  eternity  doth  rest, 

Leaving  no  poaterity  :— 
'T  was  not  their  infirmity, 
It  was  married  chastity. 

Truth  may  seem,  but  cannot  be ; 
Beauty  brag,  but 't  is  not  she ; 
Truth  and  beauty  buried  be. 

To  this  urn  let  those  repair 
That  are  either  true  or  fair ; 
For  these  dead  birds  sigh  a  prayer. 
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I. 

From  fairest  creatures  we  desire  inerease, 
That  thereby  beauty's  rose  might  never  die, 
But  as  the  riper  should  by  time  decease, 
His  tender  heir  might  bear  his  memory : 
But  thou,  contracted  to  thine  own  bright  eyes, 
Feed*st  thy  light's  flame  with  self- substantial  fuel, 
Making  a  fiimine  where  abundance  lies. 
Thyself  thy  foe  to  thy  sweet  self  too  cruel. 
Thou  that  art  now  the  world's  fresh  ornament, 
And  only  herald  to  the  gaudy  spring, 
Within  thine  own  bud  buriest  thy  content, 
And,  tender  churl,  mak'st  waste  in  niggarding. 
Pity  the  world,  or  else  this  glutton  be, 
To  eat  the  world's  due  by  the  grave  and  thee. 

II. 
When  forty  winters  shall  besiege  thy  brow, 
And  dig  deep  trenches  in  thy  beauty's  field, 
Thy  youth's  proud  livery,  so  gazed  on  now. 
Will  be  a  tattered  weed  of  small  worth  held  : 
Then,  being  asked  where  all  thy  beauty  lies. 
Where  all  the  treasure  of  thy  lusty  days ; 
To  say  within  thine  own  deep-sunken  eyes, 
Were  an  all -eating  shame  and  thriftless  praise. 
How  much  more  praise  deserved  thy  beauty's  use 
If  thou  couldst  answer, — "  This  fair  child  of  mine 
Shall  sum  my  coimt,  and  make  my  old  excuse — " 
Proving  his  beauty  by  succession  thine. 
This  were  to  be  new  made  when  thou  art  old, 
And  see  thy  blood  warm  when  thou  feel'st  it  cold. 

III. 
Look  in  thy  glass  and  tell  the  face  thou  viewest, 
Now  is  the  time  that  face  should  form  another ; 
Whose  fresh  repair  if  now  thou  not  renewest. 
Thou  dost  beguile  the  world,  unbless  some  mother. 
For  where  is  she  so  fair,  whose  un-eared  womb 
Disdains  the  tillage  of  thy  husbandry  ? 
Or  who  is  he  so  fond  will  be  the  tomb 
Of  his  self-love  to  stop  posterity? 
Thou  art  thy  mother's  glass,  and  she  in  thee 
Calls  back  the  lovely  April  of  her  prime ; 
So  thou  through  windows  of  thine  age  shalt  see, 
Despite  of  wrinkles,  this  thy  golden  time. 
But  if  thou  live,  remembered  not  to  be, 
Die  single  and  thine  image  dies  with  thee. 


IV. 
Unthrifty  loveliness,  why  dost  thou  spend 
Upon  thyself  thy  beauty's  legacy  ? 
Nature's  bequest  gives  nothing,  but  doth  lend ; 
And  being  frank  she  lends  to  those  are  free, 
Then,  beauteous  niggard,  why  dost  thou  abuse 
The  bounteous  largess  given  thee  to  give  7 
Profitless  usurer,  why  dost  thou  use 
So  great  a  sum  of  sums  yet  canst  not  live  ? 
For  having  trafiic  with  thyself  alone, 
Thou  of  thyself  thy  sweet  self  dost  deceive. 
Then  how,  when  nature  calls  thee  to  be  gone. 
What  acceptable  audit  canst  thou  leave  ? 
Thy  unused  beauty  must  be  tombed  with  thee. 
Which,  used,  lives  thy  executor  to  be. 

V. 
Those  hours  that  with  gentle  work  did  frame 
The  lovely  gaze  where  every  eye  doth  dwell, 
Will  play  the  tyrants  to  the  very  same, 
And  that  unfair  which  fairly  doth  excel ; 
For  never- resting  time  leads  summer  on 
To  hideous  winter  and  confounds  him  there ; 
Sap  checked  with  frost  and  lusty  leaves  quite  gone, 
Beauty  o'er-snowed  and  bareness  everywhere : 
Then,  were  not  summer's  distillation  left, 
A  liquid  prisoner  pent  in  walls  of  glass, 
Beauty's  efifect  with  beauty  were  bereft, 
Nor  it,  nor  no  remembrance  what  it  was : 
But  flowers  distilled,  though  they  with  winter  meet, 
Leese  but  their  show ;  their  substance  still  lives  sweet. 

VI. 
Then  let  not  winter's  ragged  hand  deface 
In  thee  thy  summer  ere  thou  be  distilled : 
Make  sweet  some  phial,  treasure  thou  some  place 
With  beauty's  treasure  ere  it  be  self-killed. 
That  use  is  not  forbidden  usury. 
Which  happies  those  that  pay  the  willing  loan  ; 
That's  for  thyself  to  breed  another  thee, 
Or  ten  times  happier  be  it  ten  for  one ; 
Ten  times  thyself  were  happier  than  thou  art. 
If  ten  of  thine  ten  times  refigured  thee  : 
Then  what  could  death  do,  if  thou  shouldst  depart, 
Leaving  thee  living  in  posterity  ? 
Be  not  self-willed,  for  thou  art  much  too  fair 
To  be  death's  conquest,  and  make  worms  thine  heir. 
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VII. 
^^o,  in  the  orient  when  the  gracious  light 
Lifts  up  his  burning  head,  each  under  eye 
Doth  homage  to  his  new-appearing  sight, 
Serving  with  looks  his  sacred  majesty ; 
And  having  climbed  the  steep-up  heavenly  hill, 
Resembling  strong  youth  in  his  middle  age, 
Yet  mortal  looks  adore  his  beauty  still. 
Attending  on  his  golden  pilgrimage  ; 
But  when  from  high-most  pitch  with  weary  car, 
Like  feeble  age,  he  reeleth  from  the  day. 
The  eyes,  'fore  duteous,  now  converted  are 
From  his  low  tract  and  look  another  way : 
So  thou,  thyself  out-going  in  thy  noon, 
Unlooked  on  diest  unless  thou  get  a  son. 

VIII. 
Music  to  hear,  why  hear'st  thou  music  sadly  7 
Sweets  with  sweets  war  not,  joy  delights  in  joy. 
AVhy  lov'st  thou  that  which  thou  receiv'st  not  gladly : 
Or  else  receiv'st  with  pleasure  thine  annoy  ? 
If  the  true  concord  of  well-tun6d  sounds, 
By  unions  married,  do  offend  thine  ear. 
They  do  but  sweetly  chide  thee,  who  confounds 
In  singleness  the  parts  that  thou  shonldst  bear. 
Mark  how  one  string,  sweet  husband  to  another. 
Strikes  each  in  each  by  mutual  ordering ; 
Resembling  sire  and  child  and  happy  mother, 
Who  all  in  one  one  pleasing  note  do  sing : 
Whose  speechless  song,  being  many  seeming  one. 
Sings  this  to  thee,  "  Thou  single  wilt  prove  none." 

IX. 
Is  it  for  fear  to  wet  a  widow's  eye, 
That  thou  consum'st  thyself  in  single  life  ? 
Ah!  if  thou  issueless  shalt  hap  to  die. 
The  world  will  wail  thee  like  a  makeless  wife ; 
The  world  will  be  thy  widow,  and  still  weep 
That  thou  no  form  of  thee  hast  lefl  behind, 
When  every  private  widow  well  may  keep, 
By  childrens'  eyes,  her  husband's  shape  in  mind. 
Look  what  an  unthrifl  in  the  world  doth  spend 
Shifts  but  his  place,  for  still  the  world  enjoys  it ; 
But  beauty's  waste  hath  in  the  world  an  end, 
And  kept  unused  the  user  so  destroys  it. 
No  love  towards  others  in  that  bosom  sits, 
That  on  himself  such  murderous  shame  commits. 

X. 

For  shame  I  deny  that  thou  bear*st  love  to  any, 

Who  for  thyself  art  so  unprovident 

Grant  if  thou  wilt  thou  art  beloved  of  many, 

But  that  thou  none  lov'st  is  most  evident ; 

For  thou  art  so  possessed  with  murderous  hate, 

That  'gainst  thyself  thou  stick'st  not  to  conspire ; 

Seeking  that  beauteous  roof  to  ruinate. 

Which  to  repair  should  be  thy  chief  desire. 

O,  change  thy  thought  that  I  may  change  my  mind ! 

Shall  hate  be  fairer  lodged  than  gentle  love  ? 

Be,  aa  thy  presence  is,  gracious  and  kind. 

Or  to  thyself  at  least  kind-hearted  prove : 

Make  thee  another  self  for  love  of  me, 

That  beauty  still  may  live  in  thine  or  thee. 


XL 

As  fast  as  thou  shalt  wane  so  fast  thoa  grow'at 
In  one  of  thine,  from  that  which  thou  departest ; 
And  that  fresh  blood  which  yonngly  thou  bestow* at 
Thou  mayst  call  thine,  when  thou  from  youth  conYeitest 
Herein  lives  wisdom,  beauty,  and  increase ; 
Without  this,  folly,  age,  and  cold  decay  : 
If  all  were  minded  so  the  times  should  cease. 
And  threescore  years  would  make  the  world  awaj. 
Let  those  whom  nature  bath  not  made  for  storCy 
Harsh,  featureless,  and  rude,  barrenly  perish : 
Look,  whom  she  best  endowed,  she  gave  thee  more; 
Which  bounteous  gift  thou  shouldst  in  bounty  cherish. 
She  carved  thee  for  her  seal,  and  meant  thereby 
Thou  shouldst  print  more  nor  let  that  copy  die. 

XII. 
When  I  do  count  the  clock  that  tells  the  thne. 
And  see  the  brave  day  sunk  in  hideous  night ; 
When  I  behold  the  violet  past  prime, 
And  sable  curls  all  silvered  o'er  with  white ; 
When  lofty  trees  I  see  barren  of  leaves. 
Which  erst  from  heat  did  canopy  the  herd. 
And  summers  green  all  girded  up  in  sheaves* 
Borne  on  the  bier  with  white  and  bristly  beard  ; 
Then  of  thy  beauty  do  I  question  make, 
That  thou  among  the  wastes  of  time  must  go. 
Since  sweets  and  beauties  do  themselves  forsake. 
And  die  as  fast  as  they  see  others  grow; 
And  nothing  'gainst  Time's  scythe  can  make  defence. 
Save  breed,  to  brave  him  when  he  takes  thee  hence. 

XIIL 
O,  that  yon  were  yourself!  but,  love,  yoa  are 
No  longer  yours  than  you  yourself  here  live : 
Against  this  coming  end  you  should  prepare. 
And  your  sweet  semblance  to  some  other  give. 
So  should  that  beauty  which  you  hold  in  lease 
Find  no  determination :  then  you  were 
Yourself  again  after  yourself 's  decease. 
When  your  sweet  issue  your  sweet  form  shonid  bear. 
Who  lets  so  fair  a  house  fall  to  decay, 
Which  husbandry  in  honour  might  uphold 
Against  the  stormy  gusts  of  winter's  day. 
And  barren  rage  of  death's  eternal  cold  ? 
O !  none  but  un  thrifts. — Dear  my  love,  you  know 
You  had  a  father;  let  your  son  say  so. 

XIV. 
Not  from  the  stars  do  I  my  judgment  pluck ; 
And  yet  methinks  I  have  astronomy ; 
But  not  to  tell  of  good,  or  evil  luck. 
Of  plagues,  of  dearths,  or  seasons'  quality : 
Nor  can  I  fortune  to  brief  minutes  tell, 
Pointing  to  each  his  thunder,  rain,  and  wind ; 
Or  say  with  princes  if  it  shall  go  well 
By  oft  predict  that  I  in  heaven  find : 
But  from  thine  eyes  my  knowledge  I  derive, 
And  (constant  stars)  in  them  I  read  such  art. 
As  truth  and  beauty  shall  together  thrive. 
If  from  thyself  to  store  thou  wouldst  convert : 
Or  else  of  thee  this  I  prognosticate, 
Thy  end  is  truth's  and  beauty's  doom  and  date. 
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XV. 
When  I  consider  eveiything  that  grows 
Holds  in  perfection  but  a  little  moment ; 
That  this  huge  state  presenteth  nought  but  shows 
Whereon  the  stars  in  secret  influence  comment ; 
When  I  perceive  that  men  as  plants  increase, 
Cheered  and  checked  even  by  the  self- same  sky; 
Vaunt  in  their  youthful  sap,  at  height  decrease, 
And  wear  their  brave  state  out  of  memory ; 
Then  the  conceit  of  this  inconstant  stay 
Sets  you  most  rich  in  youth  before  my  sight, 
Where  wasteful  time  debateth  with  decay. 
To  change  your  day  of  youth  to  sullied  night; 
And  all  in  war  with  time  for  love  of  you, 
As  he  takes  from  you  I  engraft  you  new. 

XVI. 

But  wherefore  do  not  you  a  mightier  way 

Make  war  upon  this  bloody  tyrant.  Time  f 

And  fortify  yourself  in  your  decay 

With  means  more  blessed  than  my  barren  rhyme  f 

Now  stand  you  on  the  top  of  happy  hours ; 

And  many  maiden  gardens,  yet  unset, 

With  virtuous  wish  would  bear  you  living  flowers, 

Much  liker  than  your  painted  counterfeit : 

So  should  the  lines  of  life  that  life  repair. 

Which  this,  Time's  pencil,  or  my  pupil  pen. 

Neither  in  inward  worth  nor  outward  fair, 

Can  make  you  live  yourself  in  eyes  of  men. 

To  give  away  yourself  keeps  yourself  still ; 

And  you  must  live,  drawn  by  your  own  sweet  skill. 

XVII. 
Who  will  believe  my  verse  in  time  to  come. 
If  it  were  filled  with  your  most  high  deserts? 
Though  yet  heaven  knows  it  is  but  as  a  tomb 
Which  hides  your  life,  and  shews  not  half  your  parts. 
If  I  could  write  the  beauty  of  your  eyes. 
And  in  fresh  numbers  number  sll  your  graces. 
The  age  to  come  would  say  this  poet  lies, 
Such  heavenly  touches  ne'er  touched  earthly  faces. 
So  should  my  papers,  yellowed  with  their  age. 
Be  scorned  like  old  men  of  less  truth  than  tongue ; 
And  your  true  rights  be  termed  a  poet*s  rage. 
And  stretched  metre  of  an  antique  song : 
But  were  some  child  of  yours  alive  that  time. 
You  should  live  twice ; — in  it  and  in  my  rhyme. 

XVIII. 
Shall  I  compare  thee  to  a  summer's  day  ? 
Thou  art  more  lovely  and  more  temperate : 
Rough  winds  do  shake  the  darling  buds  of  May, 
And  summer's  lease  hath  all  too  short  a  date : 
Sometime  too  hot  the  eye  of  heaven  shines, 
And  often  is  his  gold  complexion  dimmed ; 
And  every  fair  from  fair  sometime  declines. 
By  chance  or  nature's  changing  course  untrimmed ; 
But  thy  eternal  summer  shall  not  fade. 
Nor  lose  possession  of  that  fair  thou  owest ; 
Nor  shall  death  brag  thou  wander'st  in  his  shade, 
When  in  eternal  lines  to  time  thou  growest : 
So  long  as  men  can  breathe  or  eyes  can  see, 
So  long  lives  this  and  this  gives  life  to  thee. 


XIX. 
Devouring  Time,  blunt  thou  the  lion's  paw9. 
And  make  the  earth  devour  her  own  sweet  brood ; 
Pluck  the  keen  teeth  from  the  fierce  tiger's  jaws, 
And  bum  the  long-lived  phoenix  in  her  blood ; 
Make  glad  and  sorry  seasons  as  thou  fleet' st, 
And  do  whate'er  thou  wilt,  swift-footed  Time, 
To  the  wide  world  and  all  her  fading  sweets ; 
But  I  forbid  thee  one  most  heinous  crime : 
O,  carve  not  with  thy  hours  my  love's  fair  brow, 
Nor  draw  no  lines  there  with  thine  antique  pen ; 
Him  in  thy  course  untainted  do  allow. 
For  beauty's  pattern  to  succeeding  men. 
Yet,  do  thy  worst,  old  Time:  despite  thy  wrong, 
My  love  shall  in  my  verse  ever  live  young. 

XX. 

A  woman's  face,  with  Nature's  own  hand  painted. 

Hast  thou,  the  master-mistress  of  my  passion ; 

A  woman's  gentle  heart,  but  not  acquainted 

With  shifting  change,  as  is  false  women's  fashion ; 

An  eye  more  bright  than  theirs,  less  false  in  rolling. 

Gilding  the  object  whereupon  it  gazeth ; 

A  man  in  hue  all  hues  in  his  controlling. 

Which  steals  men's  eyes  and  women's  souls  amazeth. 

And  for  a  woman  wert  thou  first  created ; 

Till  Nature,  as  she  wrought  thee,  fell  a- doting, 

And  by  addition  me  of  thee  defeated, 

By  adding  one  thing  to  my  purpose  nothing, 

But  since  she  pricked  thee  out  for  women's  pleasure. 

Mine  be  thy  love  and  thy  love's  use  their  treasure. 

XXI. 
So  is  it  not  with  me  as  with  that  muse 
Stirred  by  a  painted  beauty  to  his  verse ; 
Who  heaven  itself  for  ornament  doth  use. 
And  every  fair  with  his  fair  doth  rehearse  ; 
Making  a  couplement  of  proud  compare, 
With  sun  and  moon,  with  earth  and  sea's  rich  gems, 
With  April's  first-bom  flowers,  and  all  things  rare 
That  heaven's  air  in  this  huge  rondure  hems. 

0  let  me,  trae  in  love,  but  truly  write. 
And  then  believe  me,  my  love  is  as  fair 

As  any  mother's  child,  though  not  so  bright 
As  those  gold  candles  fixed  in  heaven's  air: 
Let  them  say  more  that  like  of  hear- say  well ; 

1  will  not  praise  that  purpose  not  to  selL 

XXII. 
My  glass  shall  not  persuade  me  I  am  old, 
So  long  as  youth  and  thou  are  of  one  date ; 
But  when  in  thee  time's  furrows  I  behold, 
Then  look  I  death  my  days  should  expiate. 
For  all  that  beauty  that  doth  cover  thee. 
Is  but  the  seemly  raiment  of  my  heart. 
Which  in  thy  breast  doth  live,  as  thine  in  me ; 
How  can  I  then  be  elder  than  thou  art  ? 
O  therefore,  love,  be  of  thyself  so  wary. 
As  I  not  for  myself  but  for  thee  wUl ; 
Bearing  thy  heart,  which  I  will  keep  so  chary 
As  tender  nurse  her  babe  from  faring  ill. 
Presume  not  on  thy  heart  when  mine  is  slain ; 
Thou  gav'st  me  thine  not  to  give  back  again. 
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XXIII. 
As  an  unperfect  actor  on  the  stage, 
Who  with  his  fear  is  put  besides  his  part, 
Or  some  fierce  thing  replete  with  too  much  rage, 
Whose  strength's  abundance  weakens  hit  own  heart ; 
So  I,  for  fear  of  trust,  forget  to  say 
The  perfect  ceremony  of  love's  rite. 
And  in  mine  own  love's  strength  seem  to  decay, 
O'ercharged  with  burthen  of  mine  own  love's  might. 
O,  let  my  books  be  then  the  eloquence 
And  dumb  presagers  of  my  speaking  breast ; 
Who  plead  for  love  and  look  for  recompence. 
More  than  that  tongue  that  more  hath  more  expressed. 
O,  learn  to  read  what  silent  love  hath  writ : 
To  hear  with  eyes  belongs  to  love's  fine  wit. 

XXIV. 
Mine  eye  hath  played  the  painter,  and  hath  steeled 
Thy  beauty's  form  in  table  of  my  heart ; 
My  body  is  the  frame  wherein  *t  is  held. 
And  perspective  it  is  best  painter's  art 
For  through  the  painter  must  you  see  his  skill, 
To  find  where  your  true  image  pictured  lies ; 
Which  in  my  bosom's  shop  is  hanging  still, 
That  hath  his  windows  glazed  with  thine  eyes. 
Now  see  what  good  turns  eyes  for  eyes  have  done ; 
Mine  eyes  have  drawn  thy  shape,  and  thine  for  me 
Are  windows  to  my  breast,  where-through  the  sun 
Delights  to  peep,  to  gaze  therein  on  thee; 
Yet  eyes  this  cunning  want  to  grace  their  art, 
They  draw  but  what  they  see,  know  not  the  heart 

XXV. 

Let  those  who  are  in  favour  with  their  stars. 
Of  public  honour  and  proud  titles  boast, 
Whilst  I,  whom  fortune  of  such  triumph  bars, 
Unlooked  for  joy  in  that  I  honour  most 
Great  princes'  favourites  their  fair  leaves  spread, 
But  as  the  marigold  at  the  sun's  eye  ; 
And  in  themselves  their  pride  lies  buried, 
For  at  a  frown  they  in  their  glory  die. 
The  painful  warrior  famous6d  for  fight, 
After  a  thousand  victories,  once  foiled, 
Is  from  the  book  of  honour  raz^d  quite, 
And  all  the  rest  forgot  for  which  he  toiled. 
Then  happy  I,  that  love  and  am  beloved. 
Where  I  may  not  remove  nor  be  removed. 

XXVI. 
Lord  of  my  love,  to  whom  in  vassalage 
Thy  merit  hath  my  duty  strongly  knit ; 
To  thee  I  send  this  written  embassage 
To  witness  duty,  not  to  shew  my  wit : 
Duty  so  g^eat,  which  wit  so  poor  as  mine 
May  make  seem  bare  in  wanting  words  to  shew  it ; 
But  that  I  hope  some  good  conceit  of  thine 
In  thy  soul's  thought,  all  naked,  will  bestow  it ; 
Till  whatsoever  star  that  guides  my  moving. 
Points  on  me  graciously  with  fair  aspect, 
And  puts  apparel  on  my  tattered  loving. 
To  shew  me  worthy  of  thy  sweet  respect : 
Then  may  I  dare  to  boast  how  I  do  love  thee ; 
Till  then  not  shew  my  head  where  thou  mayst  prove  me. 


XXVII. 
Weary  with  toil  I  haste  me  to  my  bed. 
The  dear  repose  for  limbs  with  travel  tired ; 
But  then  begins  a  journey  in  my  head. 
To  work  my  mind  when  body's  work's  expired : 
For  then  my  thoughts  (from  far  where  I  abide) 
Intend  a  zealous  pilgrimage  to  thee. 
And  keep  my  drooping  eye-lids  open  vride. 
Looking  on  darkness  which  the  blind  do  see: 
Save  that  my  soul's  imaginary  sight 
Presents  thy  shadow  to  my  sightless  view. 
Which,  like  a  jewel  hung  in  ghastly  night. 
Makes  black  night  beauteous,  and  her  old  face  new. 
Lo  thus,  by  day  my  limbs,  by  night  my  mind« 
For  thee,  and  for  myself,  no  quiet  find. 

XXVIIL 
How  can  I  then  return  in  happy  plight. 
That  am  debarred  the  benefit  of  rest  7 
When  day's  oppression  is  not  eased  by  night. 
But  day  by  night,  and  night  by  day,  oppressed  t 
And  each,  though  enemies  to  cither's  reign,  | 

Do  in  consent  shake  hands  to  torture  me ; 
The  one  by  toil,  the  other  to  complain 
How  far  I  toil,  still  further  ofiTfrom  thee. 
I  tell  the  day,  to  please  him  thou  art  bright,  | 

And  dost  him  grace  when  clouds  do  blot  the  heaven :        < 
So  flatter  I  the  swart-coroplexioned  night ;  • 

When  sparkling  stars  twire  not  thou  gild'st  the  eren :        I 
But  day  doth  daily  draw  my  sorrows  longer,  I 

And  night  doth  nightly  make  grief's  length  seem  ttroagcr. 

XXIX. 
When  in  disgrace  with  fortune  and  men's  eyes, 
I  all  alone  beweep  my  outcast  state. 
And  trouble  deaf  heaven  with  my  bootless  cries. 
And  look  upon  myself  and  curse  my  fate. 
Wishing  me  like  to  one  more  rich  in  hope, 
Featured  like  him,  like  him  with  friends  possessed. 
Desiring  this  man's  art  and  that  man's  scope. 
With  what  I  most  enjoy  contented  least; 
Yet  In  these  thoughts  myself  almost  despising. 
Haply  I  think  on  thee,— and  then  my  sUte 
(Like  to  the  lark  at  break  of  day  arising 
From  sullen  earth)  sings  hymns  at  heaven's  gate  : 
For  thy  sweet  love  remembered  such  wealth  brings. 
That  then  I  scorn  to  change  my  state  with  kings. 

XXX. 

When  to  the  sessions  of  sweet  silent  thought 

I  summon  up  remembrance  of  things  past« 

I  sigh  the  lack  of  many  a  thing  I  sought. 

And  with  old  woes  new  wail  my  dear  time's  waste : 

Then  can  I  drown  an  eye  unused  to  flow, 

For  precious  friends  hid  in  death's  dateless  night. 

And  weep  afresh  love's  long  since  cancelled  woe. 

And  moan  the  expense  of  many  a  vanished  sight 

Then  can  I  grieve  at  grievances  fore-gone. 

And  heavily  from  woe  to  woe  tell  o'er 

The  sad  account  of  fore-bemoaned  moan, 

Which  I  new  pay  as  if  not  paid  before. 

But  if  the  while  I  think  on  thee,  dear  friend. 

All  losses  are  restored  and  sonowt  end.. 
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XXXI. 

Thy  bosom  is  endeared  with  all  hearts. 
Which  I  by  lacking  have  supposed  dead ; 
And  there  reigns  love  and  all  love's  loving  parts, 
And  all  those  friends  which  I  thought  buried* 
How  many  a  holy  and  obsequious  tear 
Hath  dear  religious  love  stolen  from  mine  eye 
As  interest  of  the  dead,  which  now  appear 
But  things  removed,  that  hidden  in  thee  lie  I 
Thou  art  the  grave  where  buried  love  doth  live, 
Hung  with  the  trophies  of  my  lovers  gone, 
Who  all  their  parts  of  me  to  thee  did  give ; 
That  due  of  many  now  is  thine  alone: 
Their  images  I  loved  I  view  in  thee, 
And  thou  (all  they)  hast  all  the  all  of  me. 

XXXII. 
If  thou  survive  my  well-contented  day, 
WThen  that  churl  Death  mybones  with  dust  shall  cover; 
And  shalt  by  fortune  once  more  re-survey 
These  poor  rude  lines  of  thy  deceased  lover. 
Compare  them  with  the  bettering  of  the  time, 
And  though  they  be  outstripped  by  every  pen 
Reserve  them  for  my  love  not  for  their  rhyme, 
Exceeded  by  the  height  of  happier  men. 
O  then  vouchsafe  me  but  this  loving  thought  i 
Had  my  friend's  muse  grown  with  this  growing  age, 
A  dearer  birth  than  this  his  love  had  brought. 
To  march  in  ranks  of  better  equipage : 
But  since  he  died  and  poets  better  prove. 
Theirs  for  their  style  I  '11  read,  his  for  his  love. 

XXXIII. 
Full  many  a  glorious  morning  have  I  seen 
Flatter  the  mountain  tops  wiUi  sovereign  eye, 
Kissing  with  golden  face  the  meadows  green. 
Gilding  pale  streams  with  heavenly  alchemy ; 
Anon  permit  the  basest  clouds  to  ride 
With  ugly  rack  on  his  celestial  face. 
And  from  the  forlorn  world  his  visage  hide. 
Stealing  unseen  to  west  with  this  disgrace : 
Even  so  my  sun  one  early  mom  did  shine, 
With  all  triumphant  splendour  on  my  brow ; 
But  out,  alack ;  he  was  but  one  hour  mine. 
The  region  cloud  hath  masked  him  from  me  now. 
Yet  him  for  this  my  love  no  wit  disdaineth ; 
Suns  of  the  worl  d  may  stain  when  heaven's  sun  staineth. 

XXXIV. 
Why  didst  thou  promise  such  a  beauteous  day. 
And  make  me  travel  forth  without  my  oloak. 
To  let  base  clouds  o'ertake  me  in  my  way, 
Hiding  thy  bravery  in  their  rotten  smoke  t 
'T  is  not  enough  that  through  the  cloud  thou  break, 
To  dry  the  rain  on  my  storm-beaten  face. 
For  no  man  well  of  such  a  salve  can  speak, 
That  heals  the  wound  and  cures  not  the  disgrace : 
Nor  can  thy  shame  give  physic  to  my  grief; 
Though  thou  repent  yet  have  I  still  the  loss : 
The  offender's  sorrow  lends  but  weak  relief 
To  him  that  bears  the  strong  offence's  cross. 
Ah  !  but  those  tears  are  pearl  which  thy  love  sheds, 
And  they  are  rich  and  ransom  all  ill  deeds. 


XXXV. 

No  more  be  grieved  at  that  which  thou  hast  done : 

Roses  have  thorns,  and  silver  fountains  mud ; 

Clouds  and  eclipses  stain  both  moon  and  sun. 

And  loathsome  canker  lives  in  sweetest  bud. 

All  men  make  faults,  and  even  I  in  this, 

Authdrising  thy  trespass  with  compare ; 

Myself  corrupting,  salving  thy  amiss. 

Excusing  thy  sins  more  tiian  thy  sins  are : 

For  to  thy  sensual  fault  I  bring  in  sense 

(Thy  adverse  party  is  thy  advocate), 

And  'gainst  myself  a  lawful  plea  commence : 

Such  civil  war  is  in  my  love  and  hate, 

That  I  an  accessary  needs  must  be 

To  that  sweet  thief  which  sourly  robs  from  me. 

XXXVI. 

Let  me  conliess  that  we  two  must  be  twain, 

Although  our  undivided  loves  are  one : 

So  shall  those  blots  that  do  with  me  renuin. 

Without  thy  help  by  me  be  borne  alone. 

In  our  two  loves  there  is  but  one  respect. 

Though  in  our  lives  a  separable  spite, 

Which  though  it  alter  not  love's  sole  effect. 

Yet  doth  it  steal  sweet  hours  from  love's  delight. 

I  may  not  evermore  acknowledge  thee. 

Lest  my  bewailed  guilt  should  do  thee  shame ; 

Nor  thou  with  public  kindness  honour  me. 

Unless  thou  take  that  honour  from  thy  name : 

But  do  not  so ;  I  love  thee  in  such  sort 

As,  thou  being  mine,  mine  is  thy  good  report* 

XXXVII. 
As  a  decrepit  father  takes  delight 
To  see  his  active  child  do  deeds  of  youth. 
So  I,  made  lame  by  fortune's  dearest  spite. 
Take  all  my  comfort  of  thy  worth  and  truth ; 
For  whether  beauty,  birth,  or  wealth,  or  wit. 
Or  any  of  these  all,  or  all  or  more. 
Entitled  in  thy  parts  do  crowned  sit, 
I  make  my  love  engrafted  to  this  store : 
So  then  I  am  not  lame,  poor,  nor  despised 
Whilst  that  this  shadow  doth  such  substance  give 
That  I  in  thy  abundance  am  sufficed, 
And  by  a  part  of  all  thy  glory  live. 
Look  what  is  best  that  best  I  wish  in  thee ; 
This  wish  I  have ;  then  ten  times  happy  m^  I 

XXXVIII. 
How  can  my  muse  want  subject  to  invent, 
While  thou  dost  breathe  that  pour'st  into  my  verse 
Thine  own  sweet  argument,  too  excellent 
For  every  vulgar  paper  to  rehearse  ? 
O  give  thyself  the  thanks,  if  aught  in  me 
Worthy  perusal  stand  against  thy  sight  $ 
For  who 's  so  dumb  that  cannot  write  to  thee. 
When  thou  thyself  dost  give  invention  light  ? 
Be  thou  the  tenth  muse,  ten  times  more  in  worth 
Than  those  old  nine  which  rhymers  invocate ; 
And  he  that  calls  on  thee,  let  him  bring  forth 
Eternal  numbers  to  outlive  long  date. 
If  my  slight  muse  do  please  these  curious  days, 
The  pain  be  mine,  but  thine  shall  be  the  praise. 
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XXXIX. 

O,  how  thy  words  with  manners  may  I  sing, 

When  thou  art  all  the  better  part  of  me  ? 

What  can  mine  own  praise  to  mine  own  self  bring  ? 

And  what  is 't  but  mine  own  when  I  praise  thee  ? 

Even  for  this  let  us  divided  live, 

And  our  dear  love  lose  name  of  single  one ; 

That  by  this  separation  I  may  give 

That  due  to  thee  which  thou  deserv'st  alone. 

0  absence,  what  a  torment  wouldst  thou  prove, 
Were  it  not  thy  sour  leisure  gave  sweet  leave 
To  entertain  the  time  with  thoughts  of  love 
(Which  time  and  thoughts  so  sweetly  doth  deceive), 
And  that  thou  teachest  how  to  make  one  twain, 

By  praising  him  here  who  doth  hence  remain. 

XL. 
Take  all  my  loves,  my  love,  yea  take  them  all ; 
What  hadst  thou  then  more  than  thou  hadst  before  ? 
No  love,  my  love,  that  thou  mayst  true  love  call ; 
All  mine  was  thine  before  thou  hadst  this  more. 
Then,  if  for  my  love  thou  my  love  receivest, 

1  cannot  blame  thee  for  my  love  thou  usest ; 
But  yet  be  blamed  if  thou  thyself  deceivest 
By  wilful  taste  of  what  thyself  refusest 

I  do  forgive  thy  robbery,  gentle  thief. 
Although  thou  steal  thee  all  my  poverty ; 
And  yet  love  knows  it  is  a  greater  grief 
To  bear  love's  wrong  than  hate's  known  injury. 
Lascivious  grace,  in  whom  all  ill  well  shews. 
Kill  me  with  spites ;  yet  we  must  not  be  foes. 

XU. 
Those  pretty  wrongs  that  liberty  commits, 
When  I  am  sometime  absent  firom  thy  heart, 
Thy  beauty  and  thy  years  fiiU  well  befits. 
For  still  temptation  follows  where  thou  art 
Gentle  thou  art,  and  therefore  to  be  won. 
Beauteous  thou  art,  therefore  to  be  assailed ; 
And  when  a  woman  wooes  what  woman's  son 
Will  sourly  leave  her  till  she  have  prevailed. 
Ah  me !  but  yet  thou  mightst,  my  sweet,  forbear, 
And  chide  thy  beauty  and  thy  straying  youth, 
Who  lead  thee  in  their  riot  even  there 
Where  thou  art  forced  to  break  a  two-fold  truth  ; 
Hers,  by  thy  beauty  tempting  her  to  thee. 
Thine,  by  thy  beauty  being  false  to  me. . 

XUI. 
That  thou  hast  her  it  is  not  all  my  grief. 
And  yet  it  may  be  said  I  loved  her  dearly ; 
That  she  hath  thee  is  of  my  wailing  chief^ 
A  loss  in  love  that  touches  me  more  nearly. 
Loving  offenders,  thus  I  will  excuse  ye : — 
Thou  dost  love  her  because  thou  knew'at  I  love  her ; 
And  for  my  sake  even  so  doth  she  abuse  me, 
Sufiering  my  friend  for  my  sake  to  approve  her ; 
If  I  lose  thee  my  loss  is  my  love's  gain. 
And  losing  her  my  friend  bath  found  that  loss  i 
Both  find  each  other  and  I  lose  both  twain, 
And  both  for  my  sake  lay  on  me  this  cross : 
But  here 's  the  joy ;  my  friend  and  I  are  one ; 
Sweet  flattery  I — ^then  she  loves  but  me  alone. 


XUIL 
When  most  I  wink  then  do  mine  eyes  best  see. 
For  all  the  day  they  view  things  unrespected ; 
But  when  I  sleep,  in  dreams  they  look  on  thee. 
And  darkly  bright  are  bright  in  dark  directed. 
Then  thou  whose  shadow  shadows  doth  make  bright. 
How  would  thy  shadow's  form  form  happy  show 
To  the  clear  day  with  thy  much  clearer  light, 
When  to  unseeing  eyes  thy  shade  shines  so  ? 
How  would  (I  say)  mine  eyes  be  bleas^d  made 
By  looking  on  thee  in  the  living  day, 
When  in  dead  night  thy  fair  imperfect  shade 
Through  heavy  sleep  on  sightless  eyes  doth  stay  ? 
All  days  are  nights  to  see  till  I  see  thee. 
And  nights  bright  days  when  dreams  do  shew  thee  me. 

XLIV. 
If  the  dull  substance  of  my  fieah  were  thought. 
Injurious  distance  should  not  stop  my  way ; 
For  then  despite  of  space  I  would  be  brought. 
From  limits  far  remote,  where  thou  dost  stay. 
No  matter,  then,  although  my  foot  did  stand 
Upon  the  furthest  earth  removed  from  thee» 
For  nimble  thought  can  jump  both  sea  and  land. 
As  soon  as  think  the  place  where  he  would  be. 
But  ah  I  thought  kills  me  that  I  am  not  thought. 
To  leap  large  lengths  of  miles  when  thou  art  gone. 
But  that,  so  much  of  earth  and  water  wrought, 
I  must  attend  Time's  leisure  vrith  my  moan ; 
Receiving  nou^t  by  elements  so  slow 
But  heavy  tears,  badges  of  cither's  woe : 

XLV. 
The  other  two,  slight  air  and  purging  fire, 
Are  both  with  thee  wheieTcr  I  abide ; 
The  first  my  thought,  the  other  my  desire. 
These  present-absent  with  swift  motion  slide. 
For  when  these  quicker  elements  are  gone 
In  tender  embassy  of  love  to  thee, 
My  life,  being  made  of  four,  with  two  alone 
Sinks  down  to  death,  oppressed  with  melancholy ; 
Until  life's  composition  be  recured 
By  those  swift  messengers  returned  from  thee. 
Who  even  but  now  come  back  again  assured 
Of  thy  fair  health,  recounting  it  to  me : 
This  told,  I  joy;  but  then  no  longer  glad, 
I  send,  them  back  again  and  stnught  grow  sad. 

XLVI. 
Mine  eye  and  heart  are  at  a  mortal  war, 
How  to  divide  the  conquest  of  thy  sight ; 
Mine  eye  my  heart  thy  picture's  sight  would  bjir« 
Mine  heart  mine  eye  the  freedom  of  that  righL 
My  heart  doth  plead  that  thou  in  him  dost  lie 
(A  closet  never  pierced  with  crystal  eyes). 
But  the  defendant  doth  that  plea  deny. 
And  says  in  him  thy  fair  i^pearance  lies. 
To  'cide  this  title  is  impannell^d 
A  quest  of  thoughts,  all  tenants  to  the  heart; 
And  by  their  verdict  is  determined 
The  clear  eye's  moiety  and  the  dear  heart's  part : 
As  thus ;  mine  eye's  due  is  thine  outward  part. 
And  my  heart's  right  thine  inward  love  of  heart. 
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XLVII. 
Betwixt  mine  eye  and  heart  a  league  is  took. 
And  each  doth  good  turns  now  unto  the  other : 
When  that  mine  eye  is  famished  for  a  look^ 
Or  heart  in  love  with  sighs  himself  doth  smother, 
With  my  love's  picture  then  my  eye  doth  feast. 
And  to  the  painted  hanquet  bids  my  heart : 
Another  time  mine  eye  is  my  heart's  guest, 
And  in  his  thoughts  of  love  doth  share  a  part : 
So,  either  by  thy  picture  or  my  love. 
Thyself  away  art  present  still  with  me ; 
For  thou  not  further  than  my  thoughts  canst  move, 
And  I  am  still  with  them  and  they  with  thee ; 
Or,  if  they  sleep,  thy  picture  in  my  sight 
Awakes  my  heart  to  heart's  and  eye's  delight 

XLVIII. 
How  careful  was  I  when  I  took  my  Way, 
Each  triile  under  truest  bars  to  thrust ; 
That  to  my  use  it  might  unused  stay 
From  hands  of  falsehood  in  sure  wards  of  trust ! 
But  thou  to  whom  my  jewels  trifles  are. 
Most  worthy  comfort  now  my  greatest  g^ief. 
Thou,  best  of  dearest,  and  mine  only  care. 
Art  left  the  prey  of  every  vulgar  thief. 
Thee  have  I  not  locked  up  in  any  chest. 
Save  where  thou  art  not  though  I  feel  thou  art. 
Within  the  gentle  closure  of  my  breast. 
From  whence  at  pleasure  thou  mayst  come  and  part ; 
And  even  thence  thou  wilt  be  stolen  I  fear 
For  truth  proves  thievish  for  a  prize  so  dear. 

XLIX. 
Against  that  time  if  ever  that  time  come. 
When  I  shall  see  thee  frown  on  my  defects, 
Whenas  thy  love  hath  cast  his  utmost  sum. 
Called  to  that  audit  by  advised  respects ; 
Against  that  time  when  thou  shalt  strangely  pass, 
And  scarcely  greet  me  with  that  sun,  thine  eye, 
When  love,  converted  from  the  thing  it  was. 
Shall  reasons  find  of  settled  gravity ; 
Against  that  time  do  I  ensconce  me  here, 
Within  the  knowledge  of  mine  own  desert, 
And  this  my  hand  against  myself  uprear. 
To  guard  the  lawful  reasons  on  thy  part : 
To  leave  poor  me  thou  hast  the  strength  of  laws, 
Since  why  to  love  I  can  allege  no  cause. 

L. 
How  heavy  do  I  journey  on  the  way 
When  what  I  seek, — ^my  weary  travel's  end, — 
Doth  teach  that  ease  and  that  repose  to  say, 
"  Thus  fiur  the  miles  are  measured  from  thy  friend  !*' 
The  beast  that  bears  me,  tired  with  my  woe. 
Plods  dully  on  to  bear  that  weight  in  me. 
As  if  by  some  instinct  the  wretch  did  know 
His  rider  loved  not  speed  being  made  from  thee ; 
The  bloody  spur  cannot  provoke  him  on. 
That  sometimes  anger  thrusts  into  his  hide ; 
Which  heavily  he  answers  with  a  groan. 
More  sharp  to  me  than  sparring  to  his  side ; 
For  that  same  groan  doth  put  this  in  my  mind, — 
My  grief  liea  onward  and  my  joy  behind. 


LI. 
Thus  can  my  love  excuse  the  slow  offence 
Of  my  dull  bearer  when  from  thee  I  speed ; 
From  where  thou  art  why  should  I  haste  me  thence? 
Till  J  return,  of  posting  is  no  need. 
O,  what  excuse  will  my  poor  beast  then  find. 
When  swift  extremity  can  seem  but  slow  f 
Then  should  I  spur,  though  mounted  on  the  wind  ? 
In  winged  speed  no  motion  shall  I  know : 
Then  can  no  horse  with  my  desire  keep  pace ; 
Therefore  desire,  of  perfect  love  being  made, 
Shall  neigh  (no  dull  flesh)  in  his  fiery  race ; 
But  love,  for  love,  thus  shall  excuse  my  jade ; 
Since  from  thee  going  he  went  wilfUl  slow. 
Towards  thee  I  '11  run  and  give  him  leave  to  go. 

LII. 
So  am  I  as  the  rich,  whose  blessed  key 
Can  bring  him  to  his  sweet  up-lock6d  treasure. 
The  which  he  will  not  every  hour  survey. 
For  blunting  the  fine  point  of  seldom  pleasure, 
Therefore  are  feasts  so  solemn  and  so  rare. 
Since  seldom  coming  in  the  long  year  set, 
Like  stones  of  worth  they  thinly  placed  are, 
Or  captain-jewels  in  the  carcanet 
So  is  the  time  that  keeps  you  as  my  chest, 
Or  as  the  wardrobe  which  the  robe  doth  hide, 
To  make  some  special  instant  special-blest, 
By  new  unfolding  his  imprisoned  pride, 
Blessed  are  you,  whose  worthiness  gives  scope, 
Being  had,  to  triumph,  being  lacked,  to  hope. 

LIII. 
What  is  your  substance,  whereof  are  you  made. 
That  millions  of  strange  shadows  on  you  tend  ? 
Since  every  one  hath,  every  one,  one  shade. 
And  you,  but  one,  can  every  shadow  lend. 
Describe  Adonis,  and  the  counterfeit 
Is  poorly  imitated  after  you ; 
On  Helen's  cheek  all  art  of  beauty  set. 
And  you  in  Grecian  tires  are  painted  new : 
Speak  of  the  spring,  and  foison  of  the  year ; 
The  one  doth  shadow  of  your  beauty  shew. 
The  other  as  your  bounty  doth  appear ; 
And  you  in  every  blessed  shape  we  know. 
In  all  external  grace  you  have  some  part. 
But  you  like  none,  none  you,  for  constant  heart. 

'   LIV. 
O,  how  much  more  doth  beauty  beauteous  seem. 
By  that  sweet  ornament  which  truth  doth  give ! 
The  rose  looks  fair,  but  fairer  we  it  deem 
For  that  sweet  odour  which  doth  in  it  live. 
The  canker-blooms  have  full  as  deep  a  dye. 
As  the  perfumed  tincture  of  the  roses ; 
Hang  on  such  thorns,  and  play  as  wantonly 
When  summer's  breath  their  masked  buds  discloses ; 
But,  for  their  virtue  only  is  their  shew. 
They  live  unwooed,  and  unrespected  fade ; 
Die  to  themselves :  sweet  roses  do  not  so ; 
Of  their  sweet  deaths  are  sweetest  odours  made ; 
And  so  of  you,  beauteous  and  lovely  youth. 
When  that  shall  fade  my  verse  distills  your  truth. 
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LV. 
Not  marble,  nor  the  gilded  monuments 
Of  princes,  shall  outlive  this  powerful  rhyme ; 
But  you  shall  shine  more  bright  in  these  contents 
Than  unswept  stone  besmeared  with  sluttish  time. 
When  wasteful  war  shall  statues  overturn, 
And  broils  root  out  the  work  of  masonry, 
Nor  Mars  his  sword  nor  war's  quick  fire  shall  burn 
The  living  record  of  your  memory. 
'Gainst  death  and  all-oblivious  enmity 
Shall  you  pace  forth  i  your  praise  shall  still  find  room 
Even  in  the  eyes  of  all  posterity, 
That  wear  this  world  out  to  the  ending  doom. 
So,  till  the  judgment  that  yourself  arise, 
You  live  in  this  and  dwell  in  lovers'  eyes. 

LVI. 
Sweet  love,  renew  thy  force ;  be  it  not  said, 
Thy  edge  should  blunter  be  than  appetite  ; 
Which  but  to-day  by  feeding  is  allayed, 
To-morrow  sharpened  in  his  former  might : 
So,  love,  be  thou ;  although  to-day  thou  fill 
Thy  hungry  eyes,  even  till  they  wink  with  fulness, 
To-morrow  see  again,  and  do  not  kill 
The  spirit  of  love  with  a  perpetual  dulness. 
Let  this  sad  interim  like  the  ocean  be 
Which  parts  the  shore,  where  two  contracted  new 
Come  daily  to  the  banks,  that  when  they  see 
Return  of  love  more  blest  may  be  the  view  { 
Or  call  it  winter,  which  being  full  of  care, 
Makes  summer's  welcome  thrice  more  wish'  d  more  rare. 

LVII. 
Being  your  slave  what  should  I  do  but  tend 
Upon  the  hours  and  times  of  your  desire  ? 
1  have  no  precious  time  at  all  to  spend, 
Nor  services  to  do  till  you  require. 
Nor  dare  I  chide  the  world-without-end  hour. 
Whilst  I,  my  sovereign,  watch  the  clock  for  you, 
Nor  think  the  bitterness  of  absence  sour, 
When  you  have  bid  your  servant  once  adieu ; 
Nor  dare  I  question  with  my  jealous  thought, 
Where  you  may  be  or  your  afiairs  suppose ; 
But  like  a  sad  slave  stay  and  think  of  nought, 
Save  where  you  are,  how  happy  you  make  those : 
So  true  a  fool  is  love  that  in  your  will 
(Though  you  do  anything)  he  thinks  no  ill 

LVIII. 
That  God  forbid  that  made  me  first  your  slave, 
I  should  in  thought  control  your  times  of  pleasure. 
Or  at  your  hand  the  account  of  hours  to  crave. 
Being  your  vassal  bound  to  stay  your  leisure  1 
O,  let  me  sufibr  (being  at  your  beck) 
The  imprisoned  absence  of  your  liberty; 
And  patience,  tame  to  sufferance,  bide  each  check 
Without  accusing  you  of  injury. 
Be  where  you  list ;  your  charter  is  so  strong 
That  you  yourself  may  privilege  your  time : 
Do  what  you  will ;  to  you  it  doth  belong 
Yourself  to  pardon  of  self-doing  crime. 
I  am  to  wait,  though  waiting  so  be  hell ; 
Not  blame  your  pleasure,  be  it  ill  or  well. 


UX. 
If  there  be  nothing  new,  but  that  which  b 
Hath  been  before,  how  are  our  brains  beguiled. 
Which,  labouring  for  invention,  bear  amiss 
The  second  burthen  of  a  former  child? 
O,  that  record  could  with  a  backward  look. 
Even  of  five  hundred  courses  of  the  sun. 
Shew  me  your  image  in  some  antique  book. 
Since  mind  at  first  in  character  was  done  i 
That  I  might  see  what  the  old  world  could  say 
To  this  composed  wonder  of  your  frame ; 
Whether  we  are  mended,  or  whe'r  better  they, 
Or  whether  revolution  be  the  same. 
O,  sure  I  am,  the  wits  of  former  days 
To  subjects  worse  have  given  admiring  praise. 

LX. 
Like  as  the  waves  make  towards  the  pebbled  shore. 
So  do  our  minutes  hasten  to  their  end ; 
Each  changing  place  with  that  which  goes  before ; 
In  sequent  toil  all  forwards  do  contend. 
Nativity  once  in  the  main  of  light. 
Crawls  to  maturity,  wherewith  being  crowned, 
Crooked  eclipses  'gainst  his  glory  fight. 
And  time  that  gave  doth  now  his  gift  confound. 
Time  doth  transfix  the  fiourish  set  on  youth. 
And  delves  the  parallels  in  beauty's  brow ; 
Feeds  on  the  rar'-ties  of  nature's  truth. 
And  nothing  stands  but  for  his  scythe  to  mow : 
And  yet,  to  times  in  hope,  my  verse  shall  stand. 
Praising  thy  worth  despite  his  cruel  hand. 

LXI. 
Is  it  thy  will  thy  image  should  keep  open 
My  heavy  eyelids  to  the  weary  night  7 
Dost  thou  desire  my  slumbers  should  be  broken. 
While  shadows  like  to  thee  do  mock  my  sight  t 
Is  it  thy  spirit  that  thou  send'st  firom  thee 
So  far  from  home  into  my  deeds  to  piy ; 
To  find  out  shames  and  idle  hours  in  me. 
The  scope  and  tenor  of  thy  jealousy  t 
O  no !  thy  love,  though  much,  is  not  so  great ; 
It  is  my  love  that  keeps  mine  eye  awake ; 
Mine  own  true  love  that  doth  my  rest  defeat. 
To  play  the  watchman  ever  for  thy  sake : 
For  thee  watch  I,  whilst  thou  dost  wake  elsewhere. 
From  me  far  oS^  with  others  all  too  near. 

LXII. 
Sin  of  self-love  possesseth  all  mine  eye. 
And  all  my  soul  and  all  my  every  part ; 
And  for  this  sin  there  is  no  remedy. 
It  is  so  grounded  inward  in  my  heart 
Methinks  no  lace  so  gracious  is  as  mine, 
No  shape  so  true,  no  truth  of  such  account ; 
And  for  myself  mine  own  worth  do  define. 
As  I  all  other  in  all  worths  surmount. 
But  when  my  glass  shews  me  myself  indeed. 
Beaten  and  chopped  with  tanned  antiquity, 
Mine  own  self-love  quite  contraiy  I  read. 
Self  so  self-loving  were  iniquity. 
'Tis  thee  (myself)  that  for  myself  I  praise. 
Painting  my  age  with  beauty  of  thy  days. 
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LXIII. 
Against  my  love  shall  be  as  I  am  now, 
With  Time's  injurious  hand  crushed  and  o'erwom : 
When  hours  have  drained  his  blood  and  filled  his  brow 
With  lines  and  wrinkles ;  when  his  youthful  morn 
Hath  travelled  on  to  age's  steepy  night ; 
And  ail  those  beauties  whereof  now  he's  king, 
Are  vanishing  or  vanished  out  of  sight, 
Stealing  away  the  treasure  of  his  spring ; 
For  such  a  time  do  I  now  fortify 
Against  confounding  age's  cruel  knife. 
That  he  shall  never  cut  from  memory 
My  sweet  love's  beauty,  though  my  lover's  life : 
His  beauty  shall  in  these  black  lines  be  seen, 
And  they  shall  live  and  he  in  them  still  green. 

LXIV. 
When  I  have  seen  by  Time's  fell  hand  defaced 
The  rich-proud  cost  of  out- worn  buried  age ; 
When  sometime  lofty  towers  I  see  down  razed. 
And  brass  eternal  slave  to  mortal  rage : 
When  I  have  seen  the  hungry  ocean  gain 
Advantage  on  the  kingdom  of  the  shore, 
And  the  firm  soil  win  of  the  watery  main. 
Increasing  store  with  loss  and  loss  with  store  ; 
When  I  have  seen  such  interchange  of  state, 
Or  state  itself  confounded  to  decay ; 
Ruin  hath  taught  me  thus  to  ruminate — 
That  time  will  come  and  take  my  love  away. 
This  thought  is  as  a  death,  which  cannot  choose 
But  weep  to  have  that  which  it  fears  to  lose. 

LXV. 
Since  brass,  nor  stone,  nor  earth,  nor  boundless  sea, 
But  sad  mortality  o'er-sways  their  power, 
How  with  this  rage  shall  beauty  hold  a  plea, 
Whose  action  is  no  stronger  than  a  flower  ? 
O  how  shall  summer's  honey  breath  hold  out 
Against  the  wreckful  siege  of  battering  days, 
When  rocks  impregnable  are  not  so  stout, 
Nor  gates  of  steel  so  strong,  but  time  decays  ? 
O  fearful  meditation!  where,  alack. 
Shall  time's  best  jewel  from  time's  chest  lie  hid  ? 
Or  what  strong  hand  can  hold  his  swift  foot  back  ? 
Or  who  his  spoil  of  beauty  can  forbid  ? 
O  none,  unless  this  miracle  have  might. 
That  in  black  ink  my  love  may  still  shine  bright 

LXVI. 
Tired  with  all  these,  for  restful  death  I  cry, — 
As,  to  behold  desert  a  beggar  bom. 
And  needy  nothing  trimmed  in  jollity, 
And  purest  faith  unhappily  forsworn. 
And  gilded  honour  shamefully  misplaced. 
And  maiden  virtue  rudely  strumpet^d. 
And  right  perfection  wrongfully  disgraced. 
And  strength  by  limping  sway  disabled, 
And  art  made  tongue-tied  by  authority. 
And  folly  (doctor  like)  controlling  skill. 
And  simple  truth  miscalled  simplicity. 
And  captive  good  attending  captain  ill : 
Tired  with  all  these,  from  these  would  I  be  gone, 
Save  that  to  die,  I  leave  my  love  alone» 


LXVII. 
Ah !  wherefore  with  infection  should  he  live, 
And  with  his  presence  grace  impiety. 
That  sin  by  him  advantage  should  achieve, 
And  lace  itself  with  his  society  ? 
Why  should  false  painting  imitate  his  cheek, 
And  steal  dead  seeing  of  his  living  hue  f 
Why  should  poor  beauty  indirectly  seek 
Roses  of  shadow,  since  his  rose  is  true  ? 
Why  should  he  live  now  nature  bankrupt  is. 
Beggared  of  blood  to  blush  through  lively  veins  ? 
For  she  hath  no  exchequer  now  but  his, 
And,  proud  of  many,  lives  upon  his  gains. 
O  him  she  stores  to  shew  what  wealth  she  had 
In  days  long  since,  before  these  last  so  bad. 

LXVIII. 
Thus  is  his  cheek  the  map  of  days  out-worn. 
When  beauty  lived  and  died  as  flowers  do  now. 
Before  these  bastard  signs  of  fair  were  borne, 
Or  durst  inhabit  on  a  living  brow; 
Before  the  golden  tresses  of  the  dead, 
The  right  of  sepulchres,  were  shorn  away. 
To  live  a  second  life  on  second  head ; 
Ere  beauty's  dead  fleece  made  another  gay  ; 
In  him  those  holy  antique  hours  are  seen, 
Without  all  ornament,  itself,  and  true. 
Making  no  summer  of  another's  green. 
Robbing  no  old  to  dress  his  beauty  new  ; 
And  him  as  for  a  map  doth  nature  store, 
To  shew  false  heart  what  beauty  was  of  yore. 

LXIX. 
Those  parts  of  thee  that  the  world's  eye  dotli  view, 
Want  nothing  that  the  thought  of  hearts  can  mend  ; 
All  tongues  (the  voice  of  souls)  give  thee  tliat  due. 
Uttering  bare  truth,  even  so  as  foes  commend, 
Thine  outward  thus  with  outward  praise  is  crowned ; 
But  those  same  tongues  that  give  thee  so  thine  own, 
In  other  accents  do  this  praise  confound, 
By  seeing  further  than  the  eye  hath  shewn. 
They  look  into  the  beauty  of  thy  mind. 
And  that  in  guess  they  measure  by  thy  deeds ; 
Then  (churls)  their  thoughts,  altho'  their  eyes  were  kind, 
To  thy  fair  flower  add  the  rank  smell  of  weeds : 
But  why  thy  odour  matcheth  not  thy  show. 
The  solve  is  this, — ^that  thou  dost  common  grow. 

LXX. 

That  thou  art  blamed  shall  not  be  thy  defect. 

For  slander's  mark  was  ever  yet  the  fair ; 

The  ornament  of  beauty  is  suspect, 

A  crow  that  flies  in  heaven's  sweetest  air. 

So  thou  be  good,  slander  doth  but  approve 

Thy  worth  the  greater,  being  wooed  of  time ; 

For  canker-vice  the  sweetest  buds  doth  love. 

And  thou  present'st  a  pure  unstained  prime. 

Thou  hast. passed  by  the  ambush  of  young  days, 

Either  not  assailed,  or  victor  being  charged } 

Yet  this  thy  praise  cannot  be  so  thy  praise. 

To  tie  up  envy  evermore  enlarged : 

If  some  suspect  of  ill  masked  not  thy  show. 

Then  thou  alone  kingdoms  of  hearts  shouldst  owe. 
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LXXI. 
No  longer  mourn  for  me  when  I  am  dead, 
Than  you  shall  hear  the  surly  sullen  bell 
Give  warning  to  the  world  that  I  am  fled 
From  this  vile  world,  with  vilest  worms  to  dwell : 
Nay,  if  you  read  this  line,  remember  not 
The  hand  that  writ  it ;  for  I  love  you  so, 
That  I  in 'your  sweet  thoughts  would  be  forgot, 
If  thinking  on  roe  then  should  make  you  woe, 
O  if  (I  say)  you  look  upon  this  verse, 
When  I  perhaps  compounded  am  with  clay, 
Do  not  so  much  as  my  poor  name  rehearse  ; 
But  let  your  love  even  with  my  life  decay : 
Lest  the  wise  world  should  look  into  your  moan, 
And  mock  you  with  me  after  I  am  gone. 

LXXII. 
O,  lest  the  world  should  task  you  to  recite 
What  merit  lived  in  me,  that  you  should  love 
After  my  death ;  dear  love,  forget  me  quite. 
For  you  in  me  can  nothing  worthy  prove ; 
Unless  you  would  devise  some  virtuous  lie. 
To  do  more  for  me  than  mine  own  desert, 
And  hang  more  praise  upon  deceased  I 
Than  niggard  truth  would  willingly  impart : 
O  lest  your  true  love  may  seem  false  in  this, 
That  you  for  love  speak  well  of  me  untrue, 
My  name  be  buried  where  my  body  is. 
And  live  no  more  to  shame  nor  me  nor  you. 
For  I  am  shamed  by  that  which  I  bring  forth, 
And  so  should  you  to  love  things  nothing  worth. 

LXXIII. 
That  time  of  year  thou  mayst  in  me  behold. 
When  yellow  leaves,  or  none  or  few,  do  hang 
Upon  those  boughs  which  shake  against  the  cold. 
Bare  ruined  choirs,  where  late  the  sweet  birds  sang. 
In  me  thou  seest  the  twilight  of  such  day 
As  after  sun- set  fadeth  in  the  west ; 
Which  by  and  by  black  night  doth  take  away. 
Death's  second  self  that  seals  up  all  in  rest 
In  me  thou  seest  the  glowing  of  such  fire. 
That  on  the  ashes  of  his  youth  doth  lie ; 
As  the  death- bed  whereon  it  must  expire. 
Consumed  with  that  which  it  was  nourished  by 
This  thou  perceiv'st,  which  makes  thy  love  more  strong, 
To  love  that  well  which  thou  must  leave  ere  long. 

LXXIV. 
But  be  contented :  when  that  fell  arrest 
Without  all  bail  shall  carry  me  away, 
My  life  hath  in  this  line  some  interest, 
Which  for  memorial  still  with  thee  shall  stay. 
When  thou  reviewest  this  thou  dost  review 
The  very  part  was  consecrate  to  thee. 
The  earth  can  have  but  earth,  which  is  his  due : 
My  spirit  is  thine,  the  better  part  of  me : 
So  then  thou  hast  but  lost  the  dregs  of  life, 
The  prey  of  worms,  my  body  being  dead ; 
The  coward  conquest  of  a  wretch's  knife^ 
Too  base  of  thee  to  be  remembered. 
The  worth  of  that  is  that  which  it  contains, 
And  that  is  this,  and  this  with  thee  remains.. 


LXXV. 
So  are  you  to  my  thoughts  as  food  to  Kfe, 
Or  aa  sweet-seaaoned  showers  are  to  the  groimd; 
And  for  the  peace  of  you  I  hold  such  strife 
As  'twixt  a  miser  and  his  wealth  is  found ; 
Now  proud  as  an  enjoyer,  and  anon 
Doubting  the  filching  age  will  steal  bis  treasve; 
Now  counting  best  to  be  with  yon  alone, 
Then  bettered  that  the  world  may  see  my  pleasnK: 
Some  time  all  full  with  feasting  on  your  sight, 
And  by  and  by  clean  starred  for  a  look 
Possessing  or  pursuing  no  delight, 
Save  what  is  had  or  mnat  from  you  be  took. 
Thus  do  I  pine  and  surfeit  day  by  day. 
Or  gluttoning  on  all,  or  all  away. 

LXXVI. 
Why  is  my  verse  so  barren  of  new  pride  f 
So  far  from  variation  or  quick  change  f 
Why  with  the  time  do  I  not  glance  aside 
To  new-found  methods  and  to  compounds  striDge  I 
Why  write  I  still  all  one,  ever  the  same. 
And  keep  invention  in  a  noted  weed. 
That  every  word  doth  almost  tell  my  name ; 
Shevring  their  birth  and  where  they  did  proceed? 
O  know  sweet  love  I  always  write  of  yon, 
And  you  and  love  are  still  my  argument ; 
So  all  my  best  b  dressing  old  words  new, 
Spending  again  what  is  already  spent : 
For  aa  the  sun  is  daily  new  and  old. 
So  is  my  love  still  telling  what  is  told. 

LXXVII. 
Thy  glasa  will  shew  thee  how  thy  beauties  wear. 
Thy  dial  how  thy  precious  minutes  waste ; 
The  vacant  leaves  thy  mind's  imprint  vrill  bear. 
And  of  this  book  this  learning  mayst  thon  taste. 
The  wrinkles  which  thy  glass  will  truly  shew, 
Of  mouthed  graves  will  give  thee  memory ; 
Thou  by  thy  dial's  shady  stealth  mayst  know 
Time's  thievish  progress  to  eternity- 
Look,  what  thy  memory  cannot  contain* 
Commit  to  these  waste  blanks  and  thou  shalt  find 
Those  children  nursed,  delivered  from  thy  brais, 
To  take  a  new  acquaintance  of  thy  mind. 
These  offices  so  oft  as  thou  wilt  look. 
Shall  profit  thee  and  much  enrich  thy  book. 

LXXVIII. 
So  oft  have  I  invoked  thee  for  my  mnse, 
And  found  such  fair  assistance  in  my  vene. 
As  every  alien  pen  hath  got  my  use. 
And  under  thee  their  poesy  disperse. 
Thine  eyes  that  taught  the  dumb  on  high  to  aing. 
And  heavy  ignorance  aloft  to  fly, 
Have  added  feathers  to  the  leamed's  wing» 
And  given  grace  a  double  majesty. 
Yet  be  most  proud  of  that  which  I  compile 
Whose  influence  is  thine  and  bom  of  thee : 
In  others'  works  thou  dost  but  mend  the  style. 
And  arts  with  thy  sweet  graces  graced  be ; 
But  thou  art  all  my  art,  and  dost  advance 
As  high  as  learning  my  rude  ignorance. 
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LXXIX. 
Whilst  I  alone  did  call  upon  thy  aid, 
My  Tene  alone  had  all  thy  gentle  grace ; 
But  now  my  gracious  numbers  are  decayed, 
And  my  sick  muse  doth  give  another  place. 
I  grant  aveet  love,  thy  lovely  argument 
Deserves  the  travail  of  a  worthier  pen ; 
Yet  what  of  thee  thy  poet  doth  invent, 
He  robs  thee  of  and  pays  it  thee  again. 
He  lends  thee  virtue  and  he  stole  that  word 
From  thy  behaviour ;  beauty  doth  he  give, 
And  found  it  in  thy  cheek ;  he  can  affisrd 
No  praise  to  thee  but  what  in  thee  doth  live. 
Than  thank  him  not  for  that  which  he  doth  say, 
Since  what  he  owes  thee  thou  thyself  dost  pay. 

LXXX. 
0  how  I  fiunt  when  I  of  you  do  write, 
Knowing  a  better  spirit  doth  use  your  name, 
And  in  the  praise  tfiereof  spends  all  his  might. 
To  make  me  tongue-tied  speaking  of  your  fame  \ 
But  since  your  worth  (wide,  as  the  ocean  is,) 
The  humble  as  the  proudest  sail  doth  bear, 
My  saucy  bark,  inferior  hi  to  his, 
On  your  broad  main  doth  wilfully  appear. 
Your  shallowest  help  will  hold  me  up  afloat. 
Whilst  he  upon  your  soundless  deep  doth  ride ; 
Or  being  wrecked,  I  am  a  worthless  boat, 
He  of  tall  building  and  of  goodly  pride : 
Then  if  he  thrive  and  I  be  cast  away. 
The  worst  was  this  i — my  love  was  my  decay. 

LXXXI. 
Or  I  shall  live  your  epitaph  to  make, 
Or  you  survive  when  I  in  earth  am  rotten ; 
From  h«nce  your  memory  death  cannot  take, 
Although  in  me  each  part  will  be  forgotten. 
Your  name  from  hence  immortal  life  shall  have, 
Though  I  once  gone,  to  all  the  world  must  die : 
The  earth  can  yield  me  but  a  common  grave, 
When  yon  entombed  in  men's  eyes  shall  lie. 
Your  monument  shall  be  my  gentle  verse, 
Which  eyes  not  yet  created  shall  o'er-read ; 
And  tongues  to  be,  your  being  shall  rehearse, 
When  all  the  breathers  of  this  world  are  dead ; 
Yon  still  shall  live  (such  virtue  hath  my  pen) 
Where  breath  most  breathes,  even  in  the  mouths  of  men. 

LXXXII. 
I  grant  thou  wert  not  married  to  my  muse, 
And  therefore  nuyst  without  attaint  o'er-look 
The  dedicated  words  which  writers  use 
Of  their  &ir  subject,  blessing  every  book. 
Thou  art  as  iair  in  knowledge  as  in  hue, 
Finding  thy  worth  a  limit  past  my  praise ; 
And  therefore  art  enforced  to  seek  anew 
Some  fresher  stamp  of  the  time-bettering  days. 
And  do  so,  love ;  yet  when  they  have  devised 
What  strained  touches  rhetoric  can  lend, 
Thou  truly  fair  wert  truly  sympathised 
In  true  plain  words  by  thy  true-telling  friend ; 
And  their  gross  painting  might  be  better  used 
Where  cheeks  need  blood ',  in  thee  it  is  abused. 


LXXXIII. 
I  never  saw  that  you  did  painting  need, 
And  therefore  to  your  fair  no  painting  set ; 
I  found,  or  thought  I  found,  you  did  exceed 
The  barren  tender  of  a  poet's  debt : 
And  therefore  have  I  slept  in  your  report. 
That  you  yourself  being  extant,  well  might  shew 
How  far  a  modern  quill  doth  come  too  short, 
Speaking  of  worth,  what  worth  in  you  doth  grow. 
This  silence  for  my  sin  you  did  impute, 
Which  shall  be  most  my  glory  being  dumb ; 
For  I  impair  not  beauty,  being  mute 
When  others  would  give  life  and  bring  a  tomb. 
There  lives  more  life  in  one  of  your  fair  eyes, 
Than  both  your  poets  can  in  praise  devise. 

LXXXIV. 
Who  is  it  that  says  most  7  which  can  say  more 
Than  this  rich  praise — ^that  you  alone  are  you  ? 
In  whose  confine  immured  is  the  store. 
Which  should  example  where  your  equal  grew. 
Lean  penury  within  that  pen  doth  dwell. 
That  to  his  subject  lends  not  some  small  glory ; 
But  he  that  writes  of  you,  if  he  can  tell 
That  you  are  you,  so  dignifies  his  story. 
Let  him  but  copy  what  in  you  is  writ. 
Not  making  worse  what  nature  made  so  clear, 
And  such  a  counter-part  shall  fame  his  wit. 
Making  hU  style  admired  everywhere. 
You  to  your  beauteous  blessings  add  a  curse. 
Being  fond  on  praise  which  makes  your  praises  worse. 

LXXXV. 
My  tongue-Ued  muse  in  manners  holds  her  still. 
While  conunenta  of  your  praise,  richly  compiled, 
Reserve  their  character  with  golden  quill. 
And  precious  phrase  by  all  the  muses  filed. 
I  think  good  thoughts  whilst  others  write  good  words, 
And  like  unlettered  clerk  still  cry  "  Amen" 
To  every  hymn  that  able  spirit  affords. 
In  polished  form  of  well-refined  pen. 
Hearing  you  praised,  I  say,  '*  'T  is  so,  't  is  true," 
And  to  the  most  of  praise  add  something  more ; 
But  that  is  in  my  thought,  whose  love  to  you, 
Though  words  come  hindmost,  holds  his  rank  before. 
Then  others  for  the  breath  of  words  respect. 
Me  for  my  dumb  thoughts  speaking  in  effect 

LXXXVI. 
Was  it  the  proud  full  sail  of  his  great  verse. 
Bound  for  the  prize  of  all-two-precious  you. 
That  did  my  ripe  thoughts  in  my  brain  inherse, 
Making  their  tomb  the  womb  wherein  they  grew 
Was  it  his  spirit,  by  spirits  taught  to  write 
Above  a  mortal  pitch,  that  struckjme  dead  ? 
No,  neither  he,  nor  his  compeers  by  night 
Giving  him  aid,  my  verse  astonished. 
He,  nor  that  affable  familiar  ghost, 
Which  nightly  gulls  him  with  intelligence ; 
As  victors,  of  my  silence  cannot  boast; 
I  was  not  sick  of  any  fear  from  thence : 
But  when  your  countenance  filed  up  his  line, 
Then  lacked  I  matter ;  that  enfeebled  mine. 
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LXXXVII. 
Farewell !  thou  art  too  dear  for  my  possessing. 
And  like  enough  thou  know'st  thy  estimate: 
The  charter  of  thy  worth  gives  thee  releasing ; 
My  bonds  in  the  are  all  determinate. 
For  how  do  I  hold  thee  but  by  thy  granting? 
And  for  that  riches  where  is  my  deserving  ? 
The  cause  of  this  fair  gifl  in  me  is  wanting, 
And  so  my  patent  back  again  is  swerving. 
Tliyself  thou  gav'st,  thy  own  worth  then  not  knowing, 
Or  me,  to  whom  thou  gav'st  it,  else  mistaking ; 
So  thy  great  gift,  upon  misprison  growing, 
Comes  home  again  on  better  judgment  making. 
Thus  have  I  had  thee  as  a  dream  doth  flatter, 
In  sleep  a  king,  but  waking,  no  such  matter. 

LXXXVIII. 
When  thou  shalt  be  disposed  to  set  me  light, 
And  place  ray  merit  in  the  eye  of  scorn, 
Upon  thy  side  against  myself  I'll  fight. 
And  prove  thee  virtuous  though  thou  art  forsworn. 
With  mine  own  weakness  being  best  acquainted, 
Upon  thy  part  I  can  set  down  a  story 
Of  faults  concealed  wherein  I  am  attainted ; 
That  thou,  in  losing  me,  shalt  win  much  glory ; 
And  I  by  this  will  be  a  gainer  too ; 
For  bending  all  my  loving  thoughts  on  thee, 
The  injuries  that  to  myself  I  do, 
Doing  thee  vantage,  double-vantage  me. 
Such  is  my  love,  to  thee  I  so  belong, 
That  for  thy  right  myself  will  bear  all  wrong. 

LXXXIX. 
Say  that  thou  didst  forsake  me  for  some  fault, 
And  I  will  comment  upon  that  oflTence : 
Speak  of  my  lameness,  and  I  straight  will  halt : 
Against  thy  reasons  making  no  defence. 
Thou  canst  not,  love,  disgrace  me  half  so  ill, 
To  set  a  fonn  upon  desir6d  change, 
As  I'll  myself  disgrace :  knowing  thy  will, 
I  will  acquaintance  strangle  and  look  strange ; 
Be  absent  from  thy  walks ;  and  in  my  tongue 
Thy  sweet-beloved  name  no  more  shall  dwell ; 
Lest  I  (too  much  profane)  should  do  it  wrong, 
And  haply  of  our  old  acquamtanee  tell. 
For  thee,  against  myself  I  '11  vow  debate, 
For  I  must  ne'er  love  him  whom  thou  dost  hate. 

XC. 
Then  hate  me  when  thou  wilt ;  if  ever,  now : 
Now  while  the  world  is  bent  my  deeds  to  cross, 
Join  with  the  spite  of  fortune,  make  me  bow, 
And  do  not  drop  in  for  an  after-loss : 
Ah  1  do  not,  when  my  heart  hath  scaped  this  sorrow, 
Come  in  the  rearward  of  a  conquered  woe ; 
Give  not  a  windy  night  a  rainy  morrow, 
To  linger  out  a  purposed  overthrow. 
If  thou  wilt  leave  me,  do  not  leave  me  last. 
When  other  petty  griefs  have  done  their  spite, 
But  in  the  onset  come ;  to  shall  I  taste 
At  first  the  very  worst  of  fortune's  might ; 
And  other  strains  of  woe,  which  now  seem  woe, 
Compared  with  loss  of  thee  will  not  seem  so. 


XCI. 
Some  glory  in  their  birth,  some  in  their  skill, 
Some  in  their  wealth,  some  in  their  body's  force; 
Some  in  their  garments  though  new-fangled  ill ; 
Some  in  their  hawks  and  hounds,  some  in  their  borae; 
And  every  humour  hath  his  adjunct  pleasure, 
Wherein  it  finds  a  joy  above  the  rest ; 
But  these  particulars  are  not  my  measure, 
All  these  I  better  in  one  general  best. 
Thy  love  is  better  than  high  birth  to  me. 
Richer  than  wealth,  prouder  than  garments'  eost, 
Of  more  delight  than  hawks  or  horses  be ; 
And  having  thee  of  all  men's  pride  I  boast 
Wretched  in  this  alone,  that  thou  mayst  take 
All  this  away  and  me  most  wretched  make. 

XCII. 
But  do  thy  worst  to  steal  thyself  away, 
For  term  of  life  thou  art  assured  mine ; 
And  life  no  longer  than  thy  love  will  stay, 
For  it  depends  upon  that  love  of  thine. 
Then  need  I  not  to  fear  the  worst  of  wrongs, 
When  in  the  least  of  them  my  life  hath  end. 
I  see  a  better  state  to  me  belongs 
Than  that  which  on  thy  humour  doth  depend: 
Thou  canst  not  vex  me  with  inconstant  mind, 
Since  that  my  life  on  thy  revolt  doth  lie. 
O  what  a  happy  title  do  I  find, 
Happy  to  have  thy  love,  happy  to  die ! 
But  what's  so  blessed-fair  that  fears  no  blot ! 
Thou  mayst  be  fiUse,  and  yet  1  know  it  not : 

XCIII. 
So  shall  I  live,  supposing  thou  art  tme. 
Like  a  deceived  husband ;  so  love's  face 
May  still  seem  love  to  me  though  altered-new ; 
Thy  looks  with  me,  thy  heart  in  other  place: 
For  there  can  live  no  hatred  in  thine  eye. 
Therefore  in  tliat  I  cannot  know  thy  change. 
In  many's  looks  the  false  heart's  history 
Is  writ  in  moods  and  frowns,  and  wrinkles  stnage ; 
But  heaven  in  thy  creation  did  decree. 
That  in  thy  face  sweet  love  should  ever  dwell ; 
Whate'er  thy  thoughts  or  thy  heart's  workings  be, 
Thy  looks  should  nothing  thence  but  sweetness  telL 
How  like  Eve's  apple  doth  thy  beauty  grow, 
If  thy  sweet  virtue  answer  not  thy  show ! 

XCIV. 
They  that  have  power  to  hurt  and  will  do  none, 
That  do  not  do  the  thing  they  most  do  shew, 
Who,  moving  others,  are  themselves  as  stone, 
Unmoved,  cold,  and  to  temptation  slow ; 
They  rightly  do  inherit  heaven's  gimcea, 
And  husband  nature's  riches  from  expense ; 
They  are  the  lords  and  owners  of  their  faces. 
Others  but  stewards  of  their  excellence. 
The  summer's  flower  is  to  the  summer  sweet. 
Though  to  itself  it  only  live  and  die ; 
But  if  that  flower  with  base  infection  meet. 
The  basest  weed  outbraves  his  dignity : 
For  sweetest  things  turn  sourest  by  their  deeds ; 
Lilies  that  fester  smell  far  worse  than  weeds^ 
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xcv. 

How  sweet  and  lorely  dost  thou  make  the  shame, 
Which  like  a  canker  in  the  fragrant  rose, 
Doth  spot  the  heauty  of  thy  budding  name  ? 
O,  in  what  sweets  dost  thou  thy  sins  enclose ! 
That  tongue  that  tells  the  story  of  thy  days, 
Making  lascivious  comments  on  thy  sport, 
Cannot  dispraise  but  in  a  kind  of  praise : 
Naming  thy  name  blesses  an  ill  report 
O  what  a  mansion  have  those  vices  got. 
Which  for  their  habitation  chose  out  thee  ? 
Where  beauty's  veil  doth  cover  every  blot. 
And  all  things  turn  to  fair  that  eyes  can  see ! 
Take  heed,  dear  heart,  of  this  large  privilege ; 
The  hardest  knife  ill-used  doth  lose  his  edge. 

XCVI. 
Some  say  thy  fault  is  youth,  some  wantonness ; 
Some  say  thy  grace  is  youth,  and  gentle  sport ; 
Both  grace  and  faults  are  loved  of  more  and  less ; 
Thou  mak*st  faults  graces  that  to  thee  resort. 
As  on  the  finger  of  a  throned  queen 
The  basest  jewel  will  be  well  esteemed ; 
So  are  those  errors  that  in  thee  are  seen 
To  truths  translated,  and  for  true  things  deemed. 
How  many  lambs  might  the  stem  wolf  betray. 
If  like  a  lamb  he  could  his  looks  translate  1 
How  many  gazers  mightst  thou  lead  away. 
If  thou  wouldst  use  the  strength  of  all  thy  state ! 
But  do  not  so ;  I  love  thee  in  such  sort, 
As  thou  being  mine  mine  is  thy  good  report 

XCVII. 
How  like  a  winter  hath  my  absence  been 
From  thee,  the  pleasure  of  the  fleeting  year  1 
What  freezings  have  I  felt,  what  dark  days  seen ! 
What  old  December's  bareness  everywhere ! 
And  yet  this  time  removed  was  summer's  time ; 
The  teeming  autumn,  big  with  rich  increase, 
Bearing  the  wanton  burden  of  the  prime, 
Like  widowed  wounds  after  their  lords'  decease: 
Yet  this  abundant  issue  seemed  to  me 
But  hope  of  orphans,  and  unfathered  fruit ; 
For  summer  and  his  pleasure's  wait  on  thee. 
And,  thou  away,  the  very  birds  are  mute ; 
Or,  if  they  sing,  't  is  with  so  dull  a  cheer 
That  leaves  look  pale,  dreading  the  winter's  near. 

XCVIII. 
From  you  have  I  been  absent  in  the  spring. 
When  proud-pied  April,  dressed  in  all  bis  trim, 
Hath  put  a  spirit  of  youth  in  everything. 
That  heavy  Saturn  laughed  and  leaped  with  him. 
Yet  nor  the  lays  of  birds,  nor  the  sweet  smell 
Of  different  flowers  in  odour  and  in  hue, 
Could  make  me  any  summer's  story  tell, 
Or  from  their  proud  lap  pluck  them  where  they  grew : 
Nor  did  I  wonder  at  the  lilies  white. 
Nor  praise  the  deep  vermilion  in  the  rose ; 
They  were  but  sweet,  but  figures  of  delight 
Drawn  after  you ;  you  pattern  of  all  those. 
Yet  seemed  it  winter  still,  and,  you  away, 
As  with  your  shadow  I  with  these  did  play : 


XCIX. 
The  forward  violet  thus  did  I  chide ; — 
Sweet  thief,  whence  didst  thou  steal  thy  sweet  that  smells 
If  not  from  my  love's  breath  ?  The  purple  pride 
Which  on  thy  soft  cheek  for  complexion  dwells. 
In  my  love's  veins  thou  hast  too  grossly  dyed. 
The  lily  I  condemned  for  thy  hand, 
And  buds  of  marjoram  had  stolen  thy  hair  : 
The  roses  fearfully  on  thorns  did  stand. 
One  blushing  shame,  another  white  despair ; 
A  third,  nor  red  nor  white,  had  stolen  of  both, 
And  to  his  robbery  had  annexed  thy  breath ; 
But,  for  his  theft,  in  pride  of  all  his  growth 
A  vengeful  canker  eat  him  up  to  death. 
Nf  ore  flowers  I  noted,  yet  I  none  could  see 
But  sweet  or  colour  it  had  stolen  from  thee. 

C. 
Where  art  thou,  Muse,  that  thou  forget'st  so  long 
To  speak  of  that  which  gives  thee  all  thy  might  ? 
Spend' st  thou  thy  fury  on  some  worthless  song, 
Darkening  thy  power  to  lend  base  subjects  light  ? 
Return,  forgetful  Muse,  and  straight  redeem 
In  gentle  numbers  time  so  idly  spent ; 
Sing  to  the  ear  that  doth  thy  lays  esteem. 
And  gives  thy  pen  both  skill  and  argument 
Rise,  restless  Muse,  my  love's  sweet  face  survey, 
If  Time  have  any  wrinkle  graven  there ; 
If  any,  be  a  satire  to  decay. 
And  make  Time's  spoils  despised  everywhere. 
Give  my  love  fame  faster  than  time  wastes  life ; 
So  thou  prevent'st  his  scythe  and  crooked  knife. 

CI. 

0  truant  Muse,  what  shall  be  thy  amends. 
For  thy  neglect  of  truth  in  beauty  dyed  ? 
Both  truth  and  beauty  on  my  love  depends ; 
So  dost  thou  too,  and  therein  dignifled. 
Make  answer.  Muse :  wilt  thou  not  haply  say, 
"  Truth  needs  no  colour  with  his  colour  fixed ; 
Beauty  no  pencil  beauty's  truth  to  lay ; 

But  best  is  best  if  never  intermixed  ?" 
Because  he  needs  no  praise  wilt  thou  be  dumb  ! 
Excuse  not  silence  so ;  for  it  lies  in  thee 
To  make  him  much  out-live  a  gilded  tomb. 
And  to  be  praised  of  ages  yet  to  be. 
Then  do  thy  office.  Muse ;  I  teach  thee  how 
To  make  him  seem  long  hence  as  he  shews  now. 

CXI. 
My  love  is  strengthened  though  more  weak  in  seeming/ 

1  love  not  less  though  less  the  show  appear : 
That  love  is  merchandised  whose  rich  esteeming 
The  owner's  tongue  doth  publish  everywhere. 
Our  love  was  new,  and  then  but  in  the  spring. 
When  I  was  wont  to  greet  it  with  my  lays ; 

As  Philomel  in  summer's  front  doth  sing. 

And  stops  his  pipe  in  growth  of  riper  days|; 

Not  that  the  summer  is  less  pleasant  now 

Than  when  her  mournful  hymns  did  bush  the  night. 

But  that  wild  music  burdens  every  bough, 

And  sweeta  grown  common  lose  their  dear  delight 

Therefore,  like  her,  I  sometime  hold  my  tongue, 

Because  I  would  not  dull  you  with  my  song. 
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cm. 

Alack !  what  poverty  my  muse  hrings  forth, 
That  having  such  a  scope  to  shew  her  pride, 
The  argument,  all  hare,  is  of  more  worth 
Than  when  it  hath  my  added  praise  beside. 
O,  blame  not  me,  if  I  no  more  can  write  I 
Look  in  your  glass,  and  there  appears  a  &oe. 
That  over-goes  my  blunt  invention  quite, 
Dulling  my  lines  and  doing  me  disgraee. 
Were  it  not  sinful  then,  striving  to  mend. 
To  mar  the  subject  that  before  was  well  7 
For  to  no  other  pass  my  verses  tend 
Than  of  your  graces  and  your  gifts  to  tell ; 
And  more,  much  more,  than  in  my  verse  can  sit, 
Your  own  glass  shews  you  when  you  look  in  it 

CIV. 
To  me,  fair  friend,  you  never  can  be  old, 
For  as  you  were  when  first  your  eye  I  eyed, 
Such  seems  your  beauty  still.    Three  winters'  cold 
Have  from  the  forests  shook  three  summers'  pride ; 
Three  beauteous  springs  to  yellow  autumn  turned. 
In  process  of  the  seasons  have  I  seen ; 
Three  April  perfumes  in  three  hot  Junes  burned. 
Since  first  I  saw  you  fresh  which  yet  are  green. 
Ah !  yet  doth  beauty,  like  a  dial  hand. 
Steal  from  his  figure,  and  no  pace  perceived : 
So  your  sweet  hue,  which  methinks  still  doth  stand, 
Hath  motion,  and  mine  eye  may  be  deceived  t 
For  fear  of  which,  hear  this  thou  age  unbread, — 
Ere  you  were  bom  was  beauty's  summer  dead. 

CV. 
Let  not  my  love  be  called  idolatry, 
Nor  my  beloved  as  sn  idol  shew, 
Since  all  alike  my  songs  and  praises  be, 
To  one  of  one,  still  such  and  ever  so. 
Kind  is  my  love  to-day,  to  morrow  kind. 
Still  constant  in  a  wondrous  excellence ; 
Therefore  my  verse  to  constancy  confined. 
One  thing  expressing  leaves  out  difleienee. 
Fair,  kind,  and  true,  is  ail  my  argument, 
Fair,  kind,  and  true,  varying  to  other  wosds ; 
And  in  this  change  is  my  invention  spent, 
Three  themes  in  one,  which  wondrous  scop*  afibrds. 
Fair,  kind,  and  true  have  often  lived  alone^ 
Which  three,  till  now,  never  kept  seat  in  one. 

CVI. 
When  in  the  chronicle  of  wasted  time 
I  see  descriptions  of  the  fairest  wights, 
And  beauty  making  beaatiffal  old  rhyme, 
In  praise  of  hdies  dead  and  lovely  knights, 
Then  in  the  blaion  of  sweet  beauty's  best, 
Of  hand,  of  fbot,  of  Hp^  of  eye,  of  brow, 
I  see  their  antique  pen  would  have  expressed 
Even  such  a  beauty  as  yon  Blaster  nam. 
So  all  their  praises  are  bat  prophecies 
Of  this  our  time,  sll  yon  prefiguring ; 
And  for  they  looked  but  with  divining  eyes. 
They  had  not  skill  enough  your  worth  to  sing: 
For  we  which  now  behold  these  prssent  days. 
Have  eyes  to  wonder  but  laok  tongues  to  prmise* 


CVIL 
Not  mine  own  fears,  nor  the  prophetic  soul 
Of  the  wide  world  dreaming  on  things  to  come. 
Can  yet  the  lease  of  my  true  love  control. 
Supposed  as  forfeit  to  a  confined  doom. 
The  mortal  moon  hath  her  eclipse  endured. 
And  the  sad  augurs  mock  their  own  presage ; 
Incertainties  now  crown  themselves  assured, 
And  peace  proclaims  olives  of  endless  age. 
Now  with  the  drops  of  this  most  balmy  time 
My  love  looks  fresh  and  death  to  me  subscribes. 
Since  spite  of  him  I'll  live  in  this  poor  riiyme. 
While  he  insults  o'er  dull  and  speechless  tribes : 
And  thou  in  this  shall  find  thy  monument. 
When  tyrants'  crests  and  tombs  of  brass  are  spent. 

CVIIL 
What 's  in  the  brain  that  ink  may  character. 
Which  hath  not  figured  to  thee  my  true  spirit  f 
What 's  new  to  speak,  what  new  to  register. 
That  may  express  my  love  or  thy  dear  merit  ? 
Nothing  sweet  boy ;  but  yet  like  prayers  divine, 
I  must  each  day  say  o'er  the  very  same; 
Counting  no  old  thing  old,  thon  mine,  I  thine. 
Even  as  when  first  1  hallowed  thy  fair  name. 
So  that  eternal  love  in  love's  fresh  case 
Weighs  not  the  dust  and  iigury  of  age. 
Nor  gives  to  necessary  wrinkles  place. 
But  makes  antiquity  for  aye  his  page ; 
Finding  the  first  conceit  of  love  there  bred. 
Where  time  and  outward  form  would  shew  it  dead. 

CIX. 
O  never  say  that  I  was  &lse  of  heart. 
Though  absence  seemed  my  fUme  to  qualify. 
As  easy  might  I  from  myself  depart, 
As  from  my  soul  which  in  thy  breast  doth  lie : 
That  is  my  home  of  love :  if  I  have  ranged 
Like  him  that  travels  I  return  again. 
Just  to  the  time,  not  with  the  time  exchanged. 
So  that  myself  bring  water  for  my  stain. 
Never  believe,  thoogh  in  my  nature  reigned 
All  frailties  that  besiege  all  kinds  of  blood. 
That  it  could  so  preposterously  be  stained. 
To  leave  for  nothing  all  thy  sum  of  good ; 
For  nothing  this  wide  universe  I  call, 
Save  thou  my  rose,  in  it  thou  art  my  aU. 

OX. 
Alas  't  is  trocr  I  have  gone  here  and  there. 
And  made  myself  a  motley  to  the  view ; 
Gored  mine  own  thottghts,so]d  ches|>  what  is  moat  dear. 
Made  old  offenees  of  afibctiona  new: 
Most  true  it  is  that  I  have  looked  on  truth 
Askance  and  strangely;  bat  by  all  above 
These  blenches  gave  my  heart  another  yonth. 
And  worse  essays  proved  thee  my  best  of  love. 
Now  all  is  done  save  what  shaU  have  no  end : 
Mine  appetite  I  never  more  will  grind 
On  newer  proof  to  try  an  older  friend, 
A  god  in  love  to  whom  I  am  ooafined. 
Then  give  me  weleome,  next  my  heaven  the  beet. 
Even  to  thy  pore  and  most  loving  breast 


I 
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CXI. 


0  for  my  take  do  you  with  fortune  chide. 
The  guilty  goddeu  of  my  harmful  deeds. 
That  did  not  better  for  my  life  provide 
Than  public  means  which  public  manners  breeds. 
Thence  comes  it  that  my  name  receives  a  brand ; 
And  almost  thence  my  nature  is  subdued 
To  what  it  works  in,  like  the  dyer's  hand : 
Pity  me  then  and  wish  I  were  renewed ; 
Whilst  like  a  willing  patient  I  will  drink 
Potions  of  eysell  'gainst  my  strong  infection  i 
No  bitterness  that  1  will  bitter  think, 
Nor  double  penance  to  correct  correction. 
Pity  me  then  dear  friend,  and  I  assure  ye. 
Even  that  your  pity  is  enough  to  cure  me. 

CXII. 
Your  loTe  and  pity  doth  the  impression  fill 
Which  vulgar  scandal  stamped  upon  my  brow  t 
For  what  care  I  who  calls  me  well  or  ill, 
So  you  o'er-green  my  bad,  my  good  allow : 
You  are  my  all-the-world  and  I  must  strive 
To  know  my  shames  and  praises  from  your  tongue ; 
None  else  to  me  nor  I  to  none  alive, 
That  my  steeled  sense  or  changes  right  or  wrong. 
In  so  profound  abysm  I  throw  all  care 
Of  others'  voices,  that  my  adder's  sense 
To  critic  and  to  flatterer  stopped  are. 
Mark  how  with  my  neglect  I  do  dispense : 
You  are  so  strongly  in  my  purpose  bred, 
That  all  the  world  besides  methinks  they  are  dead. 

CXIII. 
Since  I  left  you  mine  eye  is  in  my  mind. 
And  that  which  governs  me  to  go  about. 
Doth  part  his  function  and  is  partly  blind. 
Seems  seeing  but  effectually  is  out : 
For  it  no  form  delivers  to  the  heart 
Of  bird,  of  flower,  or  shape  which  it  doth  latch ; 
Of  his  quick  objects  hath  the  mind  no  part, 
Nor  his  own  vision  holds  what  it  doth  catch ; 
For  if  it  see  the  rud'st  or  gentlest  sight, 
The  most  sweet  favour,  or  deform'st  creature, 
The  mountain  or  the  sea,  the  day  or  night. 
The  crow  or  dove,  it  shapes  them  to  your  feature : 
Incapable  of  more,  replete  with  yon, 
My  most  true  mind  thus  maketh  mine  untrue. 

CXIV. 
Or  whether  doth  my  mind  being  crowned  with  you. 
Drink  up  the  monarch's  plague,  this  flattery. 
Or  whether  shall  I  say  mine  eye  saith  true. 
And  that  your  love  taught  it  this  alchemy, 
To  make  (^  monaters  and  things  indigest. 
Such  ofaerubins  as  your  sweet  self  resemble ; 
Creating  every  bad  a  perfect  best, 
As  fast  as  objects  to  his  beams  assemble  ? 
O  'tis  the  first,  'tis  flattery  in  my  aeeing. 
And  my  great  mind  most  kingly  drinks  it  up : 
Mine  eye  well  knows  what  with  his  dust  is  'greeing. 
And  to  his  palate  doth  prepare  the  cap ; 
If  it  be  poisoned  'tis  the  lesser  sin 
That  mine  eye  loves  it,  and  doth  first  begin. 


CXV. 
Those  lines  that  I  before  have  writ  do  lie, 
Even  those  that  said  I  could  not  love  you  dearer ; 
Yet  then  my  judgment  knew  no  reason  why, 
My  most  full  flame  should  afterwards  bum  dearer.. 
But  reckoning  time  whose  miUioned  accidents 
Creep  in  'twizt  vows  and  change  decrees  of  kings. 
Tan  sacred  beauty,  blunt  the  sharp'st  intents, 
Divert  strong  minds  to  the  course  of  altering  things ; 
Alas  I  why  fearing  of  time's  tymmy, 
Might  I  not  then  say,  "  now  I  love  you  best,^ 
When  I  was  certain  o'er  incertainty. 
Crowning  the  present,  doubting  of  the  rest  t 
Love  is  a  babe  ;  then  might  I  not  say  so, 
To  give  full  growth  to  that  which  still  doth  grow  t 

CXVI. 
Let  me  not  to  the  marriage  of  true  minds 
Admit  impediments.     Love  is  not  love, 
Which  alters  when  it  alteration  finds ; 
Or  bends  with  the  remover  to  remove : 

0  no  t  it  is  an  ever-fiz^d  mark. 

That  looks  on  tempests  and  is  never  shaken } 
It  is  the  star  to  every  wandering  bark, 
Whose  worth 's  unknown  although  his  height  be  taken. 
Love 's  not  time's  fool,  though  rosy  lips  and  cheeks 
Within  his  bending  sickle's  compass  oome ; 
Love  alters  not  with  hii  brief  hours  and  weeks, 
But  bears  it  out  even  to  the  edge  of  doom. 
If  this  be  error  and  upon  me  proved, 

1  never  writ  nor  no  man  ever  loved. 

CXVIL 
Accuse  me  thus ;  that  I  have  scanted  all 
Wherein  I  should  your  great  deserts  repay ; 
Forgot  upon  your  dearest  love  to  call. 
Whereto  all  bonds  do  tie  me  day  by  day  i 
That  I  have  frequent  been  with  unknown  minds. 
And  given  to  time  your  own  dear-purchased  right  i 
That  I  have  hoisted  sail  to  all  the  winds 
Which  should  transport  me  furthest  from  your  sight. 
Book  both  my  wilfulness  and  errors  down. 
And  on  just  proof  surmise  accumulate, 
Bring  me  within  the  level  of  your  frown, 
But  shoot  not  at  me  in  your  wakened  hate : 
Since  my  appeal  says  I  did  strive  to  prove 
The  constancy  and  virtue  of  your  love. 

CXVIIL 
Like  as  to  make  our  appetite  more  keen. 
With  eager  compounds  we  our  palate  urge; 
As  to  prevent  our  maladies  unseen, 
We  sicken  to  shun  sickness  when  we  purge; 
Even  so  being  full  of  your  ne'er-cloying  sweetness. 
To  bitter  sauces  did  I  frame  my  feeding; 
And  sick  of  welfare,  found  a  kind  of  meetness 
To  be  diseased,  ere  that  there  was  true  needing. 
Thus  policy  in  love,  to  anticipate 
The  ills  that  were  not  grew  to  fruits  assured. 
And  brought  to  medicine  a  healthful  state, 
Which  rank  of  goodness  would  by  ill  be  cured ; 
But  thence  I  learn  and  find  the  lesson  true. 
Drugs  poison  him  that  so  fell  sick  of  you. 
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CXIX. 
What  potions  have  I  drunk  of  syren  tears, 
Distilled  from  limhecks  foul  as  hell  within, 
Applying  fears  to  hopes  and  hopes  to  fears. 
Still  losing  when  I  saw  myself  to  win  ! 
What  wretched  errors  hath  my  heart  committed. 
Whilst  it  hath  thought  itself  so  hlessed  never ! 
How  have  mine  eyes  out  of  their  spheres  been  fitted, 
In  the  distraction  of  this  madding  fever  I 
O  benefit  of  ill !  now  I  find  true, 
That  better  is  by  evil  still  made  better ; 
And  mined  love  when  it  is  built  anew 
Grows  fairer  than  at  first,  more  strong,  far  greater. 
So  I  return  rebuked  to  my  content, 
And  gain  by  ill  thrice  more  than  I  have  spent 

CXX- 
That  you  were  once  unkind  befriends  me  now. 
And  for  that  sorrow  which  I  then  did  feel, 
Needs  must  I  under  my  transgression  bow, 
Unless  my  nerves  were  brass  or  hammered  steel. 
For  if  you  were  by  my  unkindness  shaken, 
As  I  by  yours,  you  have  passed  a  hell  of  time  ; 
And  I  a  tyrant,  have  no  leisure  taken 
To  weigh  how  once  I  suiTered  in  your  crime. 

0  that  our  night  of  woe  might  have  remembered 
My  deepest  sense  how  hard  true  sorrow  hits ; 
And  soon  to  you  as  you  to  me  then  tendered 
The  humble  salve  which  wounded  bosoms  fits  ! 
But  that  your  trespass  now  becomes  a  fee : 
Mine  ransoms  yours  and  yours  must  ransom  me. 

CXXI. 
'Tis  better  to  be  vile  than  vile  esteemed, 
When  not  to  be  receives  reproach  of  being ; 
And  the  just  pleasure  lost  which  is  so  deemed 
Not  by  our  feeling  but  by  others'  seeing. 
For  why  should  others'  false  adulterate  eyes 
Give  salutation  to  my  sportive  blood  ? 
Or  on  my  frailties  why  are  frailer  spies. 
Which  in  their  wills  count  bad  what  I  think  good  ? 
No, — I  am  that  I  am  ;  and  they  that  level 
At  my  abuses  reckon  up  their  own : 

1  may  be  straight  though  they  themselves  be  bevel ; 
By  their  rank  thoughts  my  deeds  must  not  be  shewn ; 
Unless  this  general  evil  they  maintain, — 

All  men  are  bad  and  in  their  badness  reign. 

CXXII. 
Thy  gift,  thy  tables,  are  within  my  brain 
Full  charactered  with  lasting  memory. 
Which  shall  above  that  idle  rank  remain, 
Beyond  all  date  even  to  eternity  : 
Or  at  the  least,  so  long  as  brain  and  heart 
Have  faculty  by  nature  to  subsist. 
Till  each  to  razed  oblivion  yield  his  part 
Of  thee,  thy  record  never  can  be  missed. 
That  poor  retention  could  not  so  much  hold, 
Nor  need  I  tallies  thy  dear  love  to  score ; 
Therefore  to  give  them  from  me  was  I  bold, 
To  trust  those  tables  that  receive  thee  more : 
To  keep  an  adjunct  to  remember  thee, 
Were  to  import  forgetfulness  in  me. 


CXXIII. 

No  !  Time  thou  shalt  not  boast  that  I  do  change: 
Thy  pyramids  built  up  with  newer  might. 
To  me  are  nothing  novel,  nothing  strange ; 
They  are  but  dressings  of  a  former  sight 
Our  dates  are  brief  and  therefore  we  admire 
What  thou  dost  foist  upon  us  that  is  old ; 
And  rather  make  them  bom  to  our  desire, 
Than  think  that  we  before  have  heard  them  toR 
Thy  registers  and  thee  I  both  defy, 
Not  wondering  at  the  present  nor  the  past ; 
For  thy  records  and  what  we  see  do  lie, 
Made  more  or  less  by  thy  continual  haste: 
This  I  do  vow  and  this  shall  ever  be, 
I  will  be  true  despite  thy  scythe  and  thee. 

CXXIV. 

If  my  dear  love  were  but  the  child  of  state, 

It  might  for  fortune's  bastard  be  unfathered, 

As  subject  to  time's  love  or  to  time's  hate, 

Weeds  among  weeds  or  flowers  with  flowers  gathered. 

No,  it  was  builded  &r  from  accident, 

It  suffers  not  in  smiling  pomp  nor  falls 

Under  the  blow  of  thrall6d  discontent. 

Whereto  the  inviting  time  our  fashion  calls : 

It  fears  not  policy,  that  heretic 

Which  works  on  leases  of  short  numbered  hours, 

But  all  alone  stands  hugely  politic. 

That  it  nor  grows  with  heat  nor  drowns  with  showers. 

To  this  I  witness  call  the  fools  of  time. 

Which  die  for  goodness  who  have  lived  for  crime. 

CXXV. 

Were  it  aught  to  me  I  bore  the  canopy, 
With  my  extern  the  outward  honouring, 
Or  laid  great  bases  for  eternity, 
Which  prove  more  short  than  waste  or  ruining  t 
Have  I  not  seen  dwellers  on  form  and  favour 
Lose  all  and  more  by  paying  too  much  rent ; 
For  compound  sweet  foregoing  simple  savour, 
Pitiful  thrivers  in  their  gazing  spent  ? 
No ; — let  me  be  obsequious  in  thy  heart, 
And  take  thou  my  oblation  poor  but  free, 
Which  is  not  mixed  with  seconds,  knows  no  art. 
But  mutual  render  only  me  for  thee. 
Hence  thou  suborned  informer !  a  true  soul 
When  most  impeached  stands  least  in  thy  control. 

CXXVI. 

O  thou,  my  lovely  boy,  who  in  thy  power 
Dost  hold  Time's  fickle  glass,  his  sickle,  hour; 
Who  hast  by  waning  grown,  and  therein  shew'st 
Thy  lovers  withering  as  thy  sweet  self  grow'st 
If  Natiu^,  sovereign  mistress,  over  wrack 
As  thou  goest  onwards  still  will  pluck  thee  back, 
She  keeps  thee  to  this  purpose,  that  her  skill 
May  time  disgrace  and  wretched  minutes  kill. 
Yet  fear  her,  O  thou  minion  of  her  pleasure  i 
She  may  detain  but  not  still  keep  her  treasure ; 
Her  audit,  though  delayed,  answered  must  be. 
And  her  quietus  is  to  render  thee. 
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CXXVII. 
In  the  old  age  black  was  not  counted  fair, 
Or  if  it  were  it  bore  not  beauty's  name ; 
But  now  is  black  beauty's  successive  heir, 
And  beauty  slandered  with  a  bastard  shame ; 
For  since  each  hand  hath  put  on  nature's  power, 
Fairing  the  foul  with  art's  false-borrowed  face, 
Sweet  beauty  hath  no  name,  no  holy  hour, 
But  is  profaned,  if  not  lives  in  disgrace. 
Therefore  my  mistress'  eyes  are  raven  black, 
Her  eyes  so  suited ;  and  they  mourners  seem 
At  such,  who  not  bom  fair  no  beauty  lack. 
Slandering  creation  with  a  false  esteem : 
Yet  so  they  mourn,  becoming  of  their  woe, 
That  eTeiy  tongue  says  beauty  should  look  so. 

CXXVIII. 
How  oft  when  thou,  my  music,  music  play'st. 
Upon  that  blessed  wood  whose  motion  sounds 
IVith  thy  sweet  fingers,  when  thou  gently  sway'st 
The  wiry  concord  that  mine  ear  confounds, 
Do  I  envy  those  jacks  that  nimble  leap 
To  kiss  the  tender  inward  of  thy  hand, 
Whilst  my  poor  lips,  which  should  that  harvest  reap, 
At  the  wood's  boldness  by  thee  blushing  stand ! 
To  be  so  tickled  they  would  change  their  state 
And  situation  with  those  dancing  chips. 
O'er  whom  thy  fingers  walk  with  gentle  gait. 
Making  dead  wood  more  blessed  than  living  lips. 
Since  saucy  jacks  so  happy  are  in  this, 
Give  them  thy  fingers,  me  thy  lips  to  kiss. 

CXXIX. 
The  expense  of  spirit  in  a  waste  of  shame 
Is  lust  in  action ;  and,  till  action,  lust 
Is  perjured,  murderous,  bloody,  full  of  blame, 
Savage,  extreme,  rude,  cruel,  not  to  trust ; 
Enjoyed  no  sooner  but  despised  straight ; 
Past  reason  hunted ;  and  no  sooner  had 
Past  reason  hated,  as  a  swallowed  bait 
On  purpose  laid  to  make  the  taker  mad : 
Mad  in  pursuit,  and  in  possession  so ; 
Had,  having,  and  in  quest  to  have,  extreme ; 
A  bliss  in  proof, — and  proved,  a  very  woe ; 
Before,  a  joy  proposed  ;  behind,  a  dream : 
All  this  the  world  well  knows ;  yet  none  knows  well 
To  shuA  the  heaven  that  leads  men  to  this  hell. 

CXXX 
My  mistress'  eyes  are  nothing  like  the  sun ; 
Coral  is  far  more  red  than  her  lips'  red : 
If  snow  be  white,  why  then  her  breasts  are  dun ; 
If  hairs  be  wires,  black  wires  grow  on  her  head. 
I  have  seen  roses  damasked,  red  and  white. 
But  no  such  roses  see  I  in  her  cheeks ; 
And  in  some  perfumes  is  there  more  delight 
Than  in  the  breath  that  from  my  mistress  reeks. 
I  love  to  hear  her  speak, — ^yet  well  I  know 
That  music  hath  a  far  more  pleasing  sound ; 
I  gprant  I  never  saw  a  goddess  go, — 
My  mistress,  when  she  walks,  treads  on  the  ground : 
And  yet,  by  Heaven  I  think  my  love  as  rare 
As  any  she  belied  with  false  compare. 


CXXXI. 

Thou  art  as  tyrannous,  so  as  thou  art, 
As  those  whose  beauties  proudly  make  them  cruel ; 
For  well  thou  know'st  to  my  dear  doting  heart 
Thou  art  the  fairest  and  most  precious  jewel, 
Yet  in  good  faith  some  say,  that  thee  behold, 
Thy  face  hath  not  the  power  to  make  love  groan : 
To  say  they  err  I  dare  not  be  so  bold. 
Although  I  swear  it  to  myself  alone. 
And,  to  be  sure  that  is  not  false  I  swear, 
A  thousand  groans,  but  thinking  on  thy  face, 
One  on  another's  neck  do  witness  bear. 
Thy  black  is  fairest  in  my  judgment's  place. 
In  nothing  art  thou  black  save  in  thy  deeds, 
And  thence  this  slander,  as  I  think,  proceeds. 

CXXXII. 
Thine  eyes  I  love,  and  they  as  pitying  me. 
Knowing  thy  heart  torments  me  with  disdain. 
Have  put  on  black  and  loving  mourners  be, 
Looking  with  pretty  ruth  upon  my  pain. 
And  truly  not  the  morning  sun  of  heaven 
Better  becomes  the  grey  cheeks  of  the  east, 
Nor  that  full  star  that  ushers  in  the  even, 
Doth  half  that  glory  to  the  sober  west, 
As  those  two  mourning  eyes  become  thy  face : 
O  let  it  then  as  well  beseem  thy  heart 
To  mourn  for  me,  since  mourning  doth  thee  grace, 
And  suit  thy  pity  like  in  every  part 
Then  will  I  swear  beauty  herself  is  black. 
And  all  they  foul  that  thy  complexion  lack. 

CXXXIII. 
Beshrew  that  heart  that  makes  my  heart  to  groan 
For  that  deep  wound  it  gives  my  friend  and  me  I 
Is 't  not  enough  to  torture  me  alone. 
But  slave  to  slavery  my  sweet'st  friend  must  be  ? 
Me  from  myself  thy  cruel  eye  hath  taken, 
And  my  next  self  thou  harder  hast  engrossed ; 
Of  him,  myself,  and  thee,  I  am  forsaken ; 
A  torment  thrice  threefold  thus  to  be  crossed. 
Prison  my  heart  in  thy  steel  bosom's  ward, 
But  then  my  friend's  heart  let  my  poor  heart  bail ; 
Whoe'er  keeps  me  let  my  heart  be  his  guard ; 
Thou  canst  not  then  use  rigour  in  my  gaol : 
And  yet  thou  wilt ;  for  I,  being  pent  in  thee, 
Perforce  am  thine,  and  all  that  is  in  me. 

CXXXIV. 
So  now  I  have  confessed  that  he  is  thine. 
And  I  myself  am  mortgaged  to  thy  will ; 
Myself  I  '11  forfeit,  so  that  other  mine 
Thou  wilt  restore,  to  be  my  comfort  still : 
But  thou  wilt  not,  nor  he  will  not  be  free. 
For  thou  art  covetous  and  he  is  kind ; 
He  learned  but,  surety-like,  to  write  for  me. 
Under  that  bond  that  him  as  fast  doth  bind. 
The  statute  of  thy  beauty  thou  wilt  take, 
Thou  usurer,  that  puf  st  forth  all  to  use, 
And  sue  a  friend  came  debtor  for  my  sake ; 
So  him  I  lose  through  my  unkind  abuse. 
Him  have  I  lost ;  thou  hast  both  him  and  me ; 
He  pays  the  whole  and  yet  am  I  not  free. 


SONNETS. 


CXXXV. 

Whoever  hath  her  wish  thou  hast  thy  will, 
And  will  to  hoot,  and  will  in  overplus ; 
More  than  enough  am  I  that  vex  thee  still, 
To  thy  sweet  will  making  addition  thus. 
Wilt  thou,  whose  will  is  large  and  spacious, 
Not  once  vouchsafe  to  hide  my  will  in  thine? 
Shall  will  in  others  seem  right  gracious, 
And  in  my  will  no  fair  acceptance  shine  ? 
The  sea,  all  water,  yet  receives  rain  still, 
And  in  ahandance  addeth  to  his  store ; 
So  thou,  heing  rich  in  will,  add  to  thy  will 
One  will  of  mine  to  make  thy  large  will  more ! 
Let  no  unkind,  no  fair  heseechers  kill ; 
Think  all  hut  one,  and  me  in  that  one  "  will." 

CXXXVI. 

If  thy  soul  check  thee  that  I  come  so  near. 
Swear  to  thy  blind  soul  that  I  was  thy  "  will," 
And  will,  thy  soul  knows,  is  admitted  there  ; 
Thus  far  for  love,  my  love- suit,  sweet,  fulfil. 
*•  Will"  will  fulfil  the  treasure  of  thy  love, 
Ay,  fill  it  full  with  wills,  and  my  will  one. 
In  things  of  great  receipt  with  ease  we  prove  ; 
Among  a  number  one  is  reckoned  none : 
Then  in  the  number  let  me  pass  untold. 
Though  in  thy  stores'  account  I  one  must  be ! 
For  nothing  hold  me,  so  it  please  thee  hold 
That  nothing  me  a  something  sweet  to  thee : 
Make  but  my  name  thy  love  and  love  that  still. 
And  then  thou  lov'st  me, — for  my  name  is  "  will." 

CXXXVII. 
Thou  blind  fool.  Love,  what  dost  tho'u  to  mine  eyes. 
That  they  behold  and  see  not  what  they  see  ? 
They  know  what  beauty  is,  see  where  it  lies. 
Yet  what  the  best  is  take  the  worst  to  be. 
If  eyes,  corrupt  by  over- partial  looks. 
Be  anchored  in  the  bay  where  all  men  ride. 
Why  of  eyes'  falsehood  hast  thou  forged  hooks, 
Whereto  the  judgment  of  my  heart  is  tied  ? 
Why  should  my  heart  think  that  a  several  plot. 
Which  my  heart  knows  the  wide  world' s  common  place? 
Or  mine  eyes  seeing  this,  say  this  is  not. 
To  put  fair  truth  upon  so  foul  a  face  ? 
In  things  right  true  my  heart  and  eyes  have  erred, 
And  to  this  false  plague  are  they  now  transferred. 

CXXXVIIL 
When  my  love  swears  that  she  is  made  of  truth, 
I  do  believe  her,  though  I  know  she  lies ; 
That  she  might  think  me  some  untutored  youth. 
Unlearned  in  the  world's  false  subtleties. 
Thus  vainly  thinking  that  she  thinks  me  young. 
Although  she  knows  my  days  are  past  the  best. 
Simply  I  credit  her  false- speaking  tongue ; 
On  both  sides  thus  is  simple  truth  supprest 
But  wherefore  says  she  not  she  is  unjust  ?, 
And  wherefore  say  not  I  that  I  am  old  ? 
O,  love's  best  habit  is  in  seeming  trust, 
And  age  in  love  loves  not  to  hare  years  told: 
Therefore  I  lie  with  her,  and  she  with  me. 
And  in  our  faults  by  lies  we.  flattered  be. 


CXXXIX. 

O  call  not  me  to  justify  the  wrong 
That  thy  unkindness  lays  upon  my  heart; 
Wound  me  not  with  thine  eye  but  with  thy  tongue; 
Use  power  with  power  and  slay  me  not  by  art. 
Tell  me  thou  lov'st  elsewhere ;  but  in  my  sight 
Dear  heart,  forbear  to  glance  thine  eye  aside. 
What  need'  st  thou  wound  with  cunning  when  thy  might 
Is  more  than  my  o'er-pressed  defence  can  'bide  ! 
Let  me  excuse  thee  :  ah  !  my  love  well  knows 
Her  pretty  looks  have  been  mine  enemies ; 
And  therefore  from  my  face  she  turns  my  foes. 
That  they  elsewhere  might  dart  their  injuries : 
Yet  do  not  so ;  but  since  I  am  near  slain. 
Kill  me  outright  with  looks  and  rid  my  pain. 

CXL. 
Be  wise  as  thou  art  cruel ;  do  not  press 
My  tongue-tied  patience  with  too  much  disdain ; 
Lest  sorrow  lend  me  words,  and  words  express 
The  manner  of  my  pity-wanting  pain. 
If  I  might  teach  thee  wit,  better  it  were 
Though  not  to  love,  yet,  love,  to  tell  me  so ; 
(As  testy  sick  men,  when  their  deaths  be  near. 
No  news  but  health  from  their  physicians  know)  ; 
For  if  I  should  despair  I  should  grow  mad. 
And  in  my  madness  might  speak  ill  of  thee! 
Now  this  ill-wresting  world  is  grown  so  bad, 
Mad  slanderers  by  mad  ears  believed  be. 
That  I  may  not  be  so,  nor  thou  belied, 
Bear  thine  eyes  straight,  though  thy  proud  heart  go  wide. 

CXLL 
In  faith  I  do  not  love  thee  with  mine  eyes, 
For  they  in  thee  a  thousand  errors  note ; 
But  'tis  my  heart  that  loves  what  they  despise. 
Who  in  despite  of  view  is  pleased  to  dote. 
Nor  are  mine  ears  with  thy  tongue's  tune  delighted  ; 
Nor  tender  feeling,  to  base  touches  prone. 
Nor  taste,  nor  smell,  desire  to  be  invited 
To  any  sensual  feast  with  thee  alone : 
But  my  five  wits,  nor  my  five  senses  can 
Dissuade  one  foolish  heart  from  serving  thee. 
Who  lives  unswayed  the  likeness  of  a  man. 
Thy  proud  heart's  slave  and  vassal  wretch  to  be : 
Only  my  plague  thus  far  I  count  my  gain. 
That  she  that  makes  me  sin,  awards  me  pain. 

CXLII. 
Love  is  my  sin  and  thy  dear  virtue  hate. 
Hate  of  my  sin,  grounded  on  sinful  loving : 
O,  but  with  mine  compare  thou  thine  own  state. 
And  thou  shalt  find  it  merits  not  reproving ; 
Or,  if  it  do,  not  from  those  lips  of  thine. 
That  have  profaned  their  scarlet  ornaments. 
And  sealed  false  bonds  of  love  as  oft  as  mine ; 
Robbed  others'  beds  revenues  of  their  rents. 
Be  it  lawful  I  love  thee,  as  thou  lov'st  those 
Whom  thine  eyes  woo  as  mine  importune  thee  : 
Root  pity  in  thy  heart,  that  when  it  grows, 
Thy  pity  may  deserve  to  pitied  be. 
If  thou  dost  seek  to  have  what  thou  dost  hide. 
By  self-example  mayst  thou  be  denied  I 
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CXLin. 
Lo,  as  a  careful  house- wife  runs  to  catch 
One  of  her  feathered  creatures  broke  away, 
Sets  down  her  babe,  and  makes  all  swift  despatch 
In  pursuit  of  the  thing  she  would  have  stay ; 
Whilst  her  neglected  child  holds  her  in  chace. 
Cries  to  catch  her  whose  busy  care  is  bent 
To  follow  that  which  flies  before  her  face, 
Not  prizing  her  poor  infant's  discontent; 
So  run'st  thou  after  that  which  flies  from  thee. 
Whilst  I  thy  babe  chace  thee  afar  behind ; 
But  if  thou  catch  thy  hope,  turn  back  to  me, 
And  play  the  mother's  part,  kiss  me,  be  kind : 
So  will  I  pray  that  thou  mayst  ha?e  thy  Will, 
If  thou  turn  back,  and  my  loud  crying  still. 

CXUV. 
Two  loTCs  I  have  of  comfort  and  despair. 
Which  like  two  spirits  do  suggest  me  still ; 
The  better  angel  is  a  man  right  fair, 
The  worser  spirit  a  woman  coloured  ill. 
To  win  me  soon  to  hell,  my  female  evil 
Tempteth  my  better  angel  from  my  side, 
And  would  corrupt  my  saint  to  be  a  devil. 
Wooing  his  purity  with  her  foul  pride. 
And  whether  that  my  angel  be  turned  fiend. 
Suspect  I  may,  yet  not  directly  tell ; 
But  being  both  from  me,  both  to  each  friend, 
I  guess  one  angel  in  another's  helL 
Yet  this  shall  I  ne'er  know,  but  live  in  doubt, 
Till  my  bad  angel  fire  my  good  one  out 

CXLV. 
Those  lips,  that  love's  own  hand  did  make, 
Breathed  forth  the  sound  that  said  ''  I  hate," 
To  me  that  languished  for  her  sake : 
But  when  she  saw  my  woful  state. 
Straight  in  her  heart  did  mercy  come. 
Chiding  that  tongue,  that  ever  sweet 
Was  used  in  giving  gentle  doom  ; 
And  taught  it  thus  a-new  to  greet ; 
"  I  hate"  she  altered  with  an  end. 
That  followed  it  as  gentle  day 
Doth  follow  night,  who,  like  a  fiend. 
From  heaven  to  hell  is  flown  away ; 
**  I  hate"  from  hate  away  she  threw. 
And  saved  my  life,  saying — "  not  you." 

CXLVI. 
Poor  soul,  the  centre  of  my  sinful  earth. 
Fooled  by  those  rebel  powers  that  thee  array, 
Why  dost  thou  pine  within  and  suffer  dearth. 
Painting  thy  outward  walls  so  costly  gay  ? 
Why  so  large  cost,  having  so  short  a  lease. 
Dost  thou  upon  thy  fading  mansion  spend  7 
Shall  worms,  inheritors  of  this  excess, 
Eat  up  thy  charge  ?  Is  this  thy  body's  end  ? 
Then,  soul,  live  thou  upon  thy  servant's  loss. 
And  let  that  pine  to  aggravate  thy  store ; 
Buy  terms  divine  in  selling  hours  of  dross ; 
Within  be  fed,  without  be  rich  no  more : 
So  shalt  thou  feed  on  death  that  feeds  on  men. 
And  death  once  dead  there 's  no  more  dying  then. 


CXLVII. 
My  love  is  a  fever,  longing  still 
For  that  which  longer  nurseth  the  disease ; 
Feeding  on  that  which  doth  preserve;^the  ill, 
The  uncertain  sickly  appetite  to  please. 
My  reason,  the  physician  to  my  love, 
Angpry  that  his  prescriptions  are  not  kept, 
Hath  left  me,  and  I  desperate  now  approve, 
Desire  is  death,  which  physic  did  except 
Past  cure  I  am,  now  reason  is  past  care. 
And  frantic-mad  with  ever-more  unrest ; 
My  thoughts  and  my  discourse  as  madmen's  are, 
At  random  from  the  truth  vainly  expressed ; 
For  I  have  sworn  thee  fair  and  thought  thee  bright, 
Who  art  as  black  as  hell,  as  dark  as  night 

CXLVIIL 
O  me !  what  eyes  hath  Love  put  in  my  head, 
Which  have  no  correspondence  with  true  sight! 
Or  if  they  have  where  is  my  judgment  fled. 
That  censures  falsely  what  they  see  aright  ? 
If  that  be  fair  whereon  my  false  eyes  dote. 
What  means  the  world  to  say  it  is  not  so  ? 
If  it  be  not,  then  love  doth  well  denote 
Love's  eye  is  not  so  true  as  all  men's :  no. 
How  can  it  ?  O,  how  can  Love's  eye  be  true. 
That  is  so  vexed  with  watching  and  with  tears  ? 
No  marvel  then  though  I  mistake  my  view ; 
The  sun  itself  sees  not  till  heaven  clears. 
O  cunning  Love  !  with  tears  thou  keep'st  me  blind. 
Lest  eyes  well- seeing  thy  foul  faults  should  find. 

CXLIX. 
Canst  thou  O  cruel  I  say  I  love  thee  not, 
When  I,  against  myself,  with  thee  partake  ? 
Do  I  not  think  on  thee  when  I  forgot 
Am  of  myself  all  tyrant  for  thy  sake  7 
Who  hateth  thee,  that  I  do  call  my  friend  7 
On  whom  frown'st  thou  that  I  do  fawn  upon  7 
Nay,  if  thou  low'rst  on  me  do  I  not  spend 
Revenge  upon  myself  with  present  moan  7 
What  merit  do  I  in  myself  respect, 
That  is  so  proud  thy  service  to  despise. 
When  all  my  best  doth  worship  thy  defect. 
Commanded  by  the  motion  of  thine  eyes  ? 
But  love,  hate  on,  for  now  I  know  thy  mind  ; 
Those  that  can  see  thou  lov'st,  and  I  am  blind. 

CL. 
O,  from  what  power  hast  thou  this  powerful  might, 
With  insufliciency  my  heart  to  sway  7 
To  make  me  give  the  lie  to  my  true  sight. 
And  swear  that  brightness  doth  not  grace  the  day  7 
Whence  hast  thou  this  becoming  of  things  ill. 
That  in  the  very  refuse  of  thy  deeds 
There  is  such  strength  and  warrantise  of  skill. 
That  in  my  mind  tliy  worst  all  best  exceeds  7 
Who  taught  thee  how  to  make  me  love  thee  more. 
The  more  I  hear  and  see  just  cause  of  hate  7 
O,  though  I  love  what  others  do  abhor. 
With  others  thou  should' st  not  abhor  my  state ; 
If  thy  unworthiness  raised  love  in  me, 
More  worthy  I  to  be  beloved  of  thee. 


SONNETS. 


CLI. 
Love  is  too  young  to  know  what  conscience  is ; 
Yet  who  knows  not  conscience  is  bom  of  love  ? 
Then,  gentle  cheater,  urge  not  my  amiss, 
Lest  guilty  of  my  faults  thy  sweet  self  prove. 
For,  thou  betraying  me,  I  do  betray 
My  nobler  part  to  my  great  body's  treason ; 
My  soul  doth  tell  my  body  that  he  may 
Triumph  in  love ;  flesh  stays  no  further  reason ; 
But  rising  at  thy  name,  doth  point  out  thee 
As  his  triumphant  prize.     Proud  of  this  pride, 
He  is  contented  thy  poor  drudge  to  be, 
To  stand  in  thy  affairs,  fall  by  thy  side. 
No  want  of  conscience  hold  it  that  I  call 
Her — ^love,  for  whose  dear  love  I  rise  and  fall. 

CLII. 
In  loving  thee  thou  know'st  I  am  forsworn, 
But  Uiou  art  twice  forsworn  to  me  love  swearing ; 
In  act  thy  bed- vow  broke,  and  new  faith  torn, 
In  vowing  new  hate  after  new  love  bearing. 
But  why  of  two  oaths*  breach  do  I  accuse  thee, 
When  I  break  twenty  ?  I  am  perjured  most ; 
For  all  my  vows  are  oaths  but  to  misuse  thee, 
And  all  my  honest  faith  in  thee  is  lost : 
For  I  have  sworn  deep  oaths  of  thy  deep  kindness. 
Oaths  of  thy  love,  thy  truth,  thy  constancy  : 
And,  to  enlighten  thee,  gave  eyes  to  blindness. 
Or  made  them  swear  against  the  thing  they  see ; 
For  I  have  sworn  thee  fair:  more  perjured  I, 
To  swear,  against  the  truth,  so  foul  a  lie  I 


CLin. 
Cupid  laid  by  his  brand,  and  fell  asleep ; 
A  maid  of  Dian's  this  advantage  found, 
And  his  love-kindling  fire  did  quickly  steep 
In  a  cold  valley-fountain  of  that  ground ; 
Which  borrowed  from  this  holy  fire  of  love 
A  dateless  lively  heat,  still  to  endure. 
And  grew  a  seething  bath  which  jet  men  prove. 
Against  strange  maladies  a  sovereign  cure. 
But  at  my  mistress'  eye  love's  brand  new  fired. 
The  boy  for  trial  needs  would  touch  mj  breast ; 
I  sick  withal,  the  help  of  bath  desired, 
And  thither  hied,  a  sad  distempered  guest. 
But  found  no  cure :  the  bath  for  my  help  lies 
Where  Cupid  got  new  fire ;  my  mistress'  eyea^ 

CUV. 
The  little  love^god  lying  once  asleep, 
Laid  by  his  side  his  heart-inflaming  brand. 
Whilst  many  nymphs  that  vowed  chaste  lives  to  keep. 
Came  tripping  by  ;  but  in  her  maiden  hand 
The  fairest  votary  took  up  that  fire 
Which  many  legions  of  true  hearts  had  warmed ; 
And  so  the  general  of  hot  desire 
Was  sleeping  by  a  virgin  hand  disarmed. 
This  brand  she  quenched  in  a  cool  well  by, 
Wliich  from  love's  fire  took  heat  perpetuid. 
Growing  a  bath  and  healthful  remedy 
For  men  diseased ;  but  I,  my  mistress  thrall, 
Came  there  for  cure,  and  this  by  that  I  prove, 
Love's  fire  heats  water,  water  cools  not  love. 
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A. 
Abale,  to  depreu,  sink,  subdue. 

Aflfeered,  confirmed. 

ABC.,  ctechism. 

henaion. 

Abhor,  to  protest  Rgainst. 

Affined,  joined  by  affinity. 

Aflront,  to  confront. 

Able,  to  qu.li(y  or  upbold. 

AAy,  to  betroth. 

Approve.  lojuatify,prove,estabUsh 

AbortiTC,  iuuing  before  its  time. 

Approved,  experienced. 

Abiolule,  complete,  perfect. 

not  exceeding  the   tag  of  a 

Approver!,  those  who  try. 

Abuse,  dec ep lion. 

point,  fVom  aiguilkttt. 

Aqua-vitEC,    strong   waters,  pro- 

Abused,  deceived. 

Agnize,  acknowledge,  conftaBjVOW. 

Abj,  to  pay  dear  for,  to  rue,  to 

A-good,  in  good  earnest. 

Arabian  bird,  the  phcenii. 

eufftr. 

Aim.  gueas,  suspicion. 

Arch,  chieC 

AbjBQ.,  abyx. 

Airy  fame,  mere  verbal  eulogy. 

Argentine,  ailver. 

Alder-liefest,  best  beloved. 

Argentine,  the  goddess  Diana. 

Accuae,  accu.ation. 

Ale,  a  merry-meeting. 

Argier,  Algiers. 

Achieie,  to  obtain. 

A'life,  at  life. 

Argosies,  ships  laden  with  great 

Acooituni,  wolfa-bane. 

Allow,  to  approve. 

wealth. 

Acquittance,  requital. 

Allowance,  approbation. 

Action,  direction  by  niut«  ilgnt. 

Amaze,  to  perplex. 

lion,  evidence,  proof 

charge,  or  accuMtion. 

Amaionian  chin, »  beardless  chin. 

Arm,  to  lake  up  in  the  arms. 

Action- taking,  litigioiu. 

Amea-ace,  the  loweat  chance  of 

Aroint,  avaunt,  begone. 

Acturea,  actions. 

the  dice. 

A-row,  aucceeaively. 

Additiooa,  titlea  or  charactera. 

Addreas,    to   prepare,   to   make 

Amort,  dispirited. 

theory ;  also  theory. 

An,  as  if. 

Articulate,  to  enter  into  articles. 

Addre«ed,  or  addrest,  ready. 

Anchor,  a  hermit. 

Artificial,  ingenioua,  artful. 

Ancient,  an  ensign,  or  standard- 

Aa,  aa  if 

Advance,  to  prefer. 

Aicannt,  askew,  aidewsys. 

Advertising,  atCentira. 

Angle,  a  fishing-rod. 

Adienity,  contrariety. 

Anight,  in  the  night. 

As  point,  compIcWly  armed. 

Assay,  test. 

thought. 

Antiok,  the  fool  of  the  old  play. 

Aacapart,  a  gianL 

Adviae,  to  conaider,  to  recollect. 

Antiquity,  old  age. 

Assinego.  a  male  ass. 

Advised,  cool,  caulioua. 

Antres,  caves  and  dens. 

Astringcr,  a  gentleman  falconer. 

Aery  or  Aieiy,  a  bawk'a  or  eagle'a 

Appeach,  to  impeach. 

Assurance,  conveyance  or  deed. 

Appeal,  lo  accuse. 

Assured,  affianced. 

Affect  the  letter,  to  practise  alli- 

Appeared, made  apparent. 

teration. 

Apple-john.   an  apple  that  will 

goddess  of  bloodshed. 

Affect,  love. 

keep  for  two  years. 

Atomies,  minute  particles,  visible 

Apply,  lo  attend  to,  lo  consider. 

in  the  sun's  raya. 

Affcclioned,  affected. 

Attiaked,  taken  to  task. 

Afiecta,  affectiona. 

Attended,  waited  for. 

OLOSSART. 


Attent,  attentive. 

Battle,  army. 

Bird-bolt,  sn  arrow  shot  at  birds     i 

Atone,  to  reconcile. 

Bawcock,  a  jolly  fellow. 

from  a  cross-bow.                    ' 

Attest,  attestation. 

Bay,  the  space  between  the  main 

Bisson,  blind. 

Attorney,  deputation. 

beams  of  a  house. 

Blank,  the  white  mark  in  a  target 

Attorneyship,     the     discretional 

Bay-curtal,  a  bay  docked  horse. 

Blank  and  level,  mark  and  aim 

agency  of  another. 

Bay-window,  a  bow-window. 

(terms  of  gunnery). 

Attornied,  supplied  hy  susbstitu- 

Beadsmen,     religious     persons, 

Blaze  of  youth,  the  spring  of 

tion  of  embassies. 

maintained  to  pray  for  their 

early  life. 

Audacious,  spirited,  animated. 

benefactor. 

Blear,  to  deceive. 

Audrey,  a  corruption  of  Ethelrea. 

Beak,  the  forecastle. 

Blench,  to  start  o%  to  fly  o£ 

Augers,  prognostications. 

Bear  a  brain,  to  perfectly  resemble. 

Blent,  blended. 

Aukward,  adverse. 

Beard,  to  defy. 

Blind- worm,  the  cscilia,  or  slow- 

Aunts,  courtesans. 

Bearing,  demeanour. 

worm. 

Authentic,  learned. 

Bearing-cloth,  a  mantle  used  at 

Blood-boltered,daubedwithbtoo(L 

Awful,  reverend. 

christenings. 

Blown,  puflTed-up,  swollen. 

Awless,  failing  to  produce  awe. 

Beat  (in  falconry),  to  flutter. 

Blows,  swells. 

Beating,     hammering,    dwelling 

Bloody,  sanguine. 

B. 

upon. 

Blue  caps,  the  Scotch. 

Baccare,  stand  back,  give  place. 

Beaver,  helmet  in  general. 

Blunt,  stupid,  insensible. 

Bairn,  brushwood. 

Beck,  a  salutation  made  with  the 

Blurt,  blurted,  an  expression  of 

Baldrick,  a  belt. 

head. 

contempt 

Bale,  misery. 

Becomed,  becoming. 

Board,  to  accost. 

Baleful,  baneful. 

Beetle,  to  hang  over  the  base. 

Bob,  to  trick. 

Balked,  bathed  or  piled  up. 

Behave,  to  manage. 

Bodged,  boggled,  clumsy. 

Ballase,  ballast. 

Behests,  commands. 

Bodkin,  a  small  dagger. 

Balm,  the  oil  of  consecration. 

Beholding,  viewing  with  regard. 

Bolted,  sifted. 

Ban,  curse. 

Behowl,  to  howl  at 

Bolting-hutch,  the  receptacle  in 

Band,  bond. 

Being,  abode. 

which  the  meal  is  bolted. 

Bandog,  village- dog. 

Beldame,  ancient  mother. 

Bombard,  or  bumbard,  a  barrel 

Bandy,  to  exchange  smartly. 

Belee'd,  becalmed. 

Bombast,  the  stuffing  of  clothes. 

Bank,  to  sail  along  banks. 

Belongings,  endowments. 

Bona-robaa,  courtesans. 

Banning,  cursing. 

Bemete,  bemeasure. 

Bond,  bounden  duty. 

Banquet,  a  slight  repast. 

Bemoiled,  bedraggled,  bemired. 

Bony  or  bonny,  handsome. 

Bar,  barrier. 

Bending,  unequal  to  the  weight 

Book,  paper  of  conditions. 

Barbason,  the  name  of  a  demon. 

Benefit,  beneficiary. 

Boot  profit,  something  over  m^ 

Barbe,  a  kind  of  veil. 

Bent,  utmostdegree  of  any  passion. 

above. 

Barbed,  warlikely  caparisoned. 

Benumbed,  inflexible. 

Bore,  demeaned. 

Barber-monger,  an  associate  of 

Beshrew,  may  ill  befal. 

Bore,  the  calibre  of  a  gun. 

barbers. 

Besmirch,  to  foul  or  dirty. 

Bores,  stabs. 

Bare,  to  shave. 

Best,  bravest 

Bosky,  woody. 

Bare,  mere. 

Bestowed,  stowed  away,  lodged. 

Bosom,  wish,  heart's  desire. 

Barful,  full  of  impediments. 

Bestraught,  distracted. 

Bots,  worms  in  a  horse's  stooueK 

Barm,  yeast 

Beteem,  to  give,  pour  out,  per- 

Bourn, boundary,  rivulet 

Bam,  or  bairn,  a  child. 

mit,  sufifer. 

Bow,  yoke. 

Barnacles,  a  shell-fish. 

Bewray,  betray. 

Bolds,  emboldens. 

Bams,  keeps  in  a  bam. 

Bezonian,  a  mean  fellow. 

Boltered,  bedaubed. 

Barren,  ignorant 

Bias-cheek,  swelling  out  like  the 

Bome  in  hand,  deceived. 

Base,  dishonoured. 

bias  of  a  bowl. 

Bottled-spider,  a  large  bloated 

Base,  a  rustic  game  called  prison- 

Bid,  to  invite. 

spider. 

base. 

Bid-the-base,  to  challenge  in  a 

Boulted,  sifted. 

Bases,  a  kind  of  loose  breeches 

contest. 

Bowlins  or  bowUnes,  tackleof  a  slip- 

wom  by  equestrian  knights. 

Bifold,  two-fold. 

BoUen,  swollen. 

Basilisks,  a  species  of  camion. 

Biggin,  a  cap. 

Bordered,  restrained. 

Baata,  'tis  enough. 

Bilberry,  the  whortleberry. 

Bower,  a  chamber. 

Bastard,  raisin  wine. 

Bilbo,  a  Spanish  blade,  made  at 

Brace,  armour  for  the  arm. 

Bat,  a  club. 

Bilboa. 

Brach,  a  hound. 

Bate,  strife. 

Bilboes,  fetters. 

Brack,  to  salt 

Bate,  to  flutter  at  a  hawk. 

Bill,  articles  of  accusation. 

Braid,  crai^,  deceitful. 

Batlet,  an  instrument  with  which 

Bill,  a  weapon  formerly  carried  by 

Brain's-flow,  tears. 

washers  used  to  beat  clothes. 

watchmen. 

Brake,  an  instrument  of  torture; 

Batten,  to  grow  iat 

Bin,  is. 

also  a  thicket 

GLOSSARY. 


Brands,  a  part  of  the  andirons  on 

which  the  wood  for  the  fire 

was  supported. 
Brasier,  a  manufacturer  of  brass ; 

also  a  vessel  in  which  charcoal 

is  burned. 
Brave,  to  defy,  also  to  make  fine. 
Bravely,  splendidly,  gallantly. 
Bravery,  finery. 
Brawl,  a  kind  of  dance. 
Braying,  harsh,  grating. 
Break,  to  begin. 
Break  up,  to  carve. 
Break  with,  to  break  the  matter 

to. 
Breast,  voice. 

Breath,  speech,  also  exercise. 
Breathing-courtesy,  mere  verbal 

compliment 
Breeched,  foully  sheathed,  mired. 
Breeching,  liable  to  be  flogged. 
Breathed,    inured    by    constant 

practice. 
Breathe,  to  utter. 
Breed-bate,  an  exciter  of  quarrels. 
Bribe-buck,  a  buck  sent  as  a  bribe 
Bridal,  the  nuptial  feast 
Bring,  to  attend  or  accompany. 
Brize,  the  gad,  or  horse-fly. 
Broach,  to  put  on  the  spit,   to 

transfix. 
Brock,  the  badger. 
Brogues,  a  kind  of  shoes. 
Broken,  commimicated. 
Broker,  a  match-maker,  a  pro- 
curess. 
Brooched,  adorned. 
Brought,  attended. 
Brow  of  youth,   the    height  of 

youth. 
Brown-bill,  a  battle-axe. 
Brownist,  a  follower  of  Brown,  a 

sectarian. 
Bruising 'irons,  an  allusion  to  the 

ancient  mace. 
Bruit,  report  with  clamour. 
Brush  of  time,  decay  of  time. 
Bug,  bugbears,  false  terrors. 
Bumbard,  a  large  drinking  vessel. 
Bung,  a  cutpurse. 
Bunting,  a  bird. 
Burgonet,  a  helmet 
Busky,  woody. 
Butt- shaft,  an  arrow  to  shoot  at 

shafts  with. 
Buxom,  obedient 
By  'r  lakin,  by  our  little  lady. 

C. 

Caddis,  worsted  lace. 
Cade,  a  barrel. 


Cadent,  falling. 

Cage,  a  prison. 

Cain- coloured,  yellow. 

Caitifl^,  a  scoundrel. 

Calculate,  to  foretel. 

Caliver,  a  species  of  musket. 

Call,  to  visit 

Callet,  a  woman,  a  witch. 

Calling,  appellation. 

Calm,  qualm. 

Camelot,  a  place  where  King  Ar- 
thur is  supposed  to  have  kept 
his  court. 

Canary,  a  dance. 

Candle-wasters,  those  who  sit  up 
all  night  to  drink. 

Canker,  the  dog-rose. 

Canstick,  candlestick. 

Cantons,  cantos. 

Canvas,  to  sift 

Canvas-climber,  a  sailor. 

Cap,  the  top,  the  chie£ 

Cap,  to  salute  by  taking  off  the  cap. 

Capable  impressure,  hollow  mark. 

Capitulate,  to  make  head  against 

Capocchia,  a  sot 

Capon,  metaphor  for  a  letter. 

Capricious,  lascivious. 

Captious,  capacious. 

Carack,  a  ship  of  great  bulk. 

Caracts,  characters. 

Carbonado,  a  piece  of  meat  cut 
crossways  for  the  gridiron. 

Card,  a  sea-chart,  perhaps  also  the 
compass. 

Carded,  mixed. 

Care,  inclination. 

Careires,  the  motion  of  a  horse ; 
to  pass  the  careires,  means  to 
overstep  the  bounds  of  de- 
corum. 

Carkanet,  a  necklace. 

Carl,  clown,  boor. 

Carlot,  peasant 

Carnal,  sanguinary. 

Carowses,  drinks. 

Carriage,  import 

Carried,  conducted. 

Carry,  to  prevail  over. 

Cart,  a  chariot 

Case,  skin,  outward  garb. 

Case  of  lives,  a  set  of  lives. 

Casques,  helmets. 

Cassock,  a  horseman's  loose  coat 

Cast,  to  empty ;  also  to  dismiss, 
reject 

Cast,  reckoned. 

Castilian,  an  opprobious  term. 

Castiliano  vulgo,  a  cant  term  of 
contempt 

Cast-lips,  left-off  lips. 


Cast  the  water,  to  find  out  disorders 
by  inspecting  the  urine. 

Catalan,  a  liar. 

Catling,  a  small  lutestring  made 
of  catgut 

Cavalero-justice,  a  cant  term. 

Cavaleroes,  gay  fellows. 

Caviare,  too  good  for,  or  above  the 
comprehension  of;  so  called 
from  a  delicacy  made  of  the  roe 
of  sturgeons,  eaten  by  the 
higher  classes. 

Cautel,  subtlety. 

Cautel  or  cantle,  the  comer,  or 
piece  of  any  thing. 

Cautelous,  insidious,  cautious. 

Cearment,  the  wrapping  of  an 
embalmed  body. 

Cease,  decease. 

Censure,  to  give  an  opinion. 

Centuries,  companies  of  a  hundred 
men  each. 

Ceremonious,  superstitious. 

Certes,  certainly. 

Cess,  measure,  tax,  or  subsidy. 

Chair,  throne. 

Chaliced,  i.  e.  flowers,  with  cups, 
from  caliJi, 

Challenge,  the  right  of  refusing  a 
juryman. 

Chamber,  ancient  name  for  Lon- 
don ;  also  a  piece  of  ordnance. 

Chamberers,  intriguers. 

Champian,  an  open  country. 

Chantry,  a  small  chapel  in  a  ca- 
thedral. 

Character,  hand-writing. 

Charactery,  the  matter  with  which 
letters  are  made. 

Chares,  task-work. 

Charge-house,  free-school. 

Chariest,  most  cautious. 

Chariness,  caution. 

ChariUble,  dear,  endearing. 

Charles's-wain,  the  constellation 
called  the  Bear. 

Charm  your  tongue,  be  silent 

Charmer,  one  who  deals  in  magic. 

Charneco,  a  sweet  wine. 

Chance,  fortune. 

Chary,  cautious. 

Chases,  a  term  in  tennis. 

Chaudron,  entrails. 

Cheater,  for  escheator,  an  officer 
in  the  Exchequer. 

Checks,  probably  for  ethics. 

Cheer,  countenance. 

Cherry- pit,  a  game  with  cherry- 
stones. 

Cheveril,  soft  leather ;  also  con- 
science. 


GLOSSARY. 

Chew,  to  ruminate,  consider. 

Coigne    of   vantage,   convenient 

Constantly,  certainly. 

Chewet,  a  chattering  bird. 

comer. 

Contemptible,  contemptnous. 

Chide,  to  resound,  to  echo ;  also  to 

Coignes,  comers. 

Continuate,  uninterrupted. 

scold,  be  clamorous. 

Coil,  bustle,  stir. 

Continue,  to  spend. 

Chiding,  sound ;  noisy. 

Cold,  naked. 

Continent,  containing. 

Child,  a  knight,  a  hero. 

Collection,  consequence,  or  co- 

Contraction, marriage-cODtnet 

Child,  a  female  infant 

rollary. 

Contrarious,  different 

Child ing,  unseasonably  pregnant. 

CoUied,  black,  smutted. 

Contrary,  to  contradict 

Chopine,  a  high  shoe. 

Colt,  to  trick. 

Contrive,  to  spend,  to  wear  oat 

Chough,  a  bird  of  the  daw  spe- 

Co-mart, a  joint  bargain. 

Control,  confute. 

cies. 

Come  off,  to  pay. 

Convents,  agrees,  is  convenient 

Christom  or  chrisom,  the  white 

Come  off  well,  to  succeed. 

Convented,  summoned. 

cloth  put  on  a  newly  baptized 

Co-meddled,  mingled. 

Conversion,  change  of  condition. 

chUd. 

Combinate,  betrothed. 

Converse,  associate,  interchan^ 

Chuck,  chicken,  a  term  of  endear- 

Comfort, to  aid. 

Convertite,  a  convert 

ment 

Comforting,  abetting. 

Convey,  to  steal. 

Chuff,  rich,  avaricious. 

Comma,  connection. 

Conveyance,  sleight  of  hand,  theft. 

Chopping,  jabbering. 

Commission,  authority. 

Conveyers,  thieves. 

Cicatrice,  the  scar  of  a  wound. 

Commend,  commit 

Conveyed  himself,  derived  his  title. 

Circummured,  walled  round. 

Committed,  lain  with. 

Convicted,  overpowered,  baffled. 

Circumstance,    conduct,     detail, 

Commodity,  self-interest. 

Convince,  to  convict,  to  subdoe. 

circumlocution. 

Commonty,  a  comedy. 

Convive,  to  feast 

Cite,  incite.- 

Compact,  made  up  of. 

CopaUin  hat,  a  hat  with  a  eoiucal 

Cital,  recital. 

Companies,  companions. 

crown. 

Civil,  grave,  solemn. 

Compare,  comparison. 

Cope,  encounter,  covering. 

Civil,  human. 

Comparative,  a  dealer  in  compa- 

Copped, rising  to  a  top  or  heai 

Cittern,  a  musical  instrument 

risons. 

Copy,  theme. 

Clack-dish,  a  beggar's  dish. 

Compassed,  round. 

Coragio,   courage,    be  of  g(K)d 

Clamour,  a  term  in  bell-ringing. 

Compassed  cape,  a  round  cape. 

cheer. 

Clap-in,  fall  to. 

Compassed  window,  a  bow-win- 

Corinth, a  brothel. 

Clapped  i'  the  clout,  hit  the  white 

dow. 

Corinthian,  a  wencher. 

mark. 

Compassionate,  plaintive. 

Corky,  dry,  withered. 

Clap,  to  join  hands. 

Compose,  to  come  to  a  composition 

Corollary,  surplus. 

Claw,  to  flatter. 

Composture,  composition. 

Corpora],  corporeaL 

Clean,  completely. 

Composition,  bargain;  also  con- 

Corrigible, corrected. 

Clean  kam,  awry. 

sistency. 

Costard,  a  head. 

Clear,  pure. 

Competitors,  confederates. 

Coster-monger,  a  dealer  in  cw- 

Clearest,  purest 

Complements,  accomplishments. 

tards  or  apples. 

Clepe,  to  call. 

Complexion,  humour. 

Cote,  to  overtake. 

Clerkly,  learned,  scholar-like. 

Comply,  to  compliment 

Coted,  quoted,  regarded. 

Cling,  to  dry,  or  shrink  up. 

Comptible,  submissive. 

Cotsale,  Cotswold,  in  Gloucester- 

Clinquant, glittering. 

Conceit,  imagination,  wit,  idea. 

shire. 

Clipt,  embraced. 

Conceited,  ingenious. 

Couch,  to  lie  with. 

Clout,  the  white  mark  at  which 

Concent,  connected  harmony. 

Count,  to  reckon  upon. 

archers  shoot 

Conclusions,  experiments. 

Countenance,  favour;  also  fcUe 

Clouted,  hobnailed. 

Concupy,  concupiscence. 

appearance,  h3rpocri8y. 

Coachfellow,  one  who  draws  with 

Condolement,  sorrow. 

Counter,  a  hunting  term. 

a  confederate. 

Conduct,  conductor. 

Counter-caster,  one  who  reckons 

Coasting,  conciliatory. 

Coney- catched,  tricked. 

with  counters. 

Codling,  an  unripe  apple. 

Coney-catcher,  a  cheat 

Counter-check,  a  term  in  chess* 

Cob-loaf,  a  crusty,  uneven  loaf. 

Confession,  profession. 

Counterfeit,  a  portrait 

Cock,  cock-boat 

Confineless,  boundless. 

Counterpoints,  counterpanes. 

Cock-and-pye,  a  vulgar-oatlL 

Confound,  to  destroy. 

County,  count,  earl. 

Cockshut-time,  twilight 

Conject,  conjecture. 

Couplement,  a  couple. 

Cockle,  a  com- weed. 

Consent,  will,  conspiracy. 

Courses,  the  mainsail  and  foresail 

Cockle-hat,  a  pilgrim's  hat 

Consider,  reward. 

Court-cupboard,  sideboard. 

Coffin,    the    cavity  of   a  raised 

Consigned,  sealed. 

Count-confect,  a  spurious  noble- 

pie. 

Consist,  stand. 

man. 

Cog,  to  cheat  with  dice,  to  lie. 

Consort,  company. 

Court  holy-water,  flatteiy. 

Cogniaanee,  badge  or  token. 

Conspectuity,  sight 

Covered,  hollow. 

Cogging,  lymg. 

Constancy,  consistency. 

Cowed,  awed. 

GLOSSARY. 

Cower,  to  sink  down. 

Curtail,  a  little  cur. 

Derogate,  degraded. 

Cowlstaff,  a  staff  used  in  carrying 

Curtal,  a  docked  horse. 

Descant,  to  harangue  upon ;  also 

a  basket 

Curtle-axe,   a   broadsword,  cut- 

a term  in  music. 

1         Coy,  to  soothe. 

lass. 

Deserved,  deserving. 

Coyed,  yielded  reluctantly. 

Customer,  a  common  woman. 

Design,  to  make  out 

Coystril,  a  coward  cock,  a  pol- 

Cut, a  horse. 

Despatched,  bereft. 

troon. 

Cut  and  longtail,  poor  and  rich. 

Detected,  suspected. 

Cozier,  a  tailor,  a  botcher. 

Cuttle,  a  knife  used  by  sharpers. 

Dich,  do  it 

Crack,  dissolution;  also  a  boy- 

Cyprus,  a  transparent  8tu£ 

Dickon,  Richard. 

child. 

Die,  gaming. 

Cranking,  or  crankling,  the  rush 

D. 

Diet,  to  compel  to  fast 

of  a  river. 

Baff,  or  dofi;  to  put  o£ 

Difibsed,  wild,  irregular. 

Cranks,  windings. 

Dally,  to  trifle. 

Digress,  to  deviate  from  what  is 

Crants,  garlands. 

Damn,  to  condemn. 

right 

Crare,  a  small  trading  vessel. 

Danger,  reach  or  controL 

Digression,  transgression. 

Crash,  to  be  merry  over. 

Dank,  wet,  rotten. 

Dint,  impression. 

Craven,  a  cowardly  cock,  mean, 

Danskers,  natives  of  Denmark. 

Disable,  to  undervalue. 

cowardly. 

Darkling,  in  the  dark. 

Disappointed,  unprepared. 

Create,  compounded,  made  up  of. 

Darraign,  to  arrange. 

Discandy,  to  dissolve. 

Credent,  credible. 

Daub,  to  disguise. 

Disclose,  to  hatch. 

Credit,  account,  information,  cre- 

Daubery, falsehood,  counterfeit 

Discontents,  malcontents. 

dulity. 

Day-bed,  a  couch. 

Discourse,  reason. 

Cressets,  lights  set  upon  a  beacon. 

Day-light,  broad  day. 

Disease,  uneasiness,  discontent 

Cressive,  increasing. 

Day-woman,  dair3rmaid. 

Diseases,  saying^. 

Crest,  the  summit 

Dealt,  fought  by  proxy. 

Disgrace,  hardship,  injury. 

Crestless,  those  who  have  no  right 

Dear,  immediate,  consequential. 

Dishabited,  dislodged. 

1             to  armorial  bearings. 

Deam,  direful,  lonely,  solitary. 

Dislike,  displease. 

Crewel,  worsted. 

Death-tokens,  spots  on  those  in- 

Dislimn, to  unpaint,  obliterate. 

Crisp,  curled,  winding. 

fected  with  the  plague. 

Disme,  tenth,  or  tithe. 

Critic,  cynic. 

Death's-man,  executioner. 

Disnatured,  wanting  natural   af- 

Critical, censorious. 

Debitor,  debtor. 

fection. 

Crone,  a  very  old  woman. 

Deboshed,  debauched. 

Dispark,  to  destroy  a  park  or  in- 

Crosses,  money  stamped  with  a 

Decay,  poverty,  misfortunes. 

closure. 

cross. 

Deck  of  cards,  a  pack. 

Disperge,  to  sprinkle. 

Crowkeeper,  a  scarecrow. 

Decked,  sprinkled. 

Disponge,    to    discharge    as    a 

Crownet,  last  purpose. 

Decline,   to  run  through  (as  in 

sponge. 

Crulentious,  cruel. 

grammar)  from  first  to  last 

Dispose,  disposal,  command. 

Cnisado,  a  Portuguese  coin. 

Declined,  the  fallen. 

Dispose,  to  make  terms. 

Crush,  to  drink. 

Deem,  opinion,  surmise. 

Disposition,  frame. 

Crush  a  cup,  to  crack  a  bottle. 

Deer,  animals  in  general. 

Disseat,  displace,  depose. 

Cry,  a  pack  of  hounds. 

Default  (in  the),  at  a  need. 

Dissemble,  to  gloss  over,  to  dis- 

Cry aim,  to  encourage. 

Defeat,  to  tree,  to  disembarrass. 

guise. 

Crystals,  the  eyes. 

Defeature,  alteration  of  features. 

Dissembling,   putting  dissimilar 

Cub-drawn,  alluding  to  a  bear 

Defence,  art  of  fencing. 

things  together. 

whose  dugs  are  dry. 

Defend,  to  forbid. 

Distained,  unstained. 

Cue,  a  theatrical  term,  the  last 

Deftly,  adroitly,  dexterously. 

Distaste,  to  corrupt. 

word  of  the  preceding  speech. 

Defy,  to  reject 

Distemper,  intoxication. 

Cuisses,  armour  for  the  thighs. 

Degrees,  steps. 

Distemperature,  perturbation. 

Cullion,  a  paltry  fellow. 

Delay,  to  let  slip. 

Distempered,  out  of  humour. 

Cunning,  knowledge. 

Demerits,  merits. 

Distraught,  distracted. 

Curb,  to  bend  or  truckle. 

Demurely,  solemnly. 

Distractions,  detachments,  sepa- 

Curiosity, curiousness,  finical  de- 

Denay, denial. 

rate  bodies. 

licacy. 

Denayed,  denied. 

Divert,  to  turn  aside. 

Curious,  scrupulous. 

Denier,  a  coin. 

Division,  a  term  in  music 

Curled,  ostentatiously  dressed. 

Denude,  to  strip,  divest 

Doff,  to  put  off 

Currents,  occurrences. 

Deny,  to  refuse. 

Dole,  alms,  distribution,  lot. 

Cursed,  under  the  influence  of  a 

Depart,  to  part 

Dolphin,  the  dauphin. 

malediction. 

Departing,  separation. 

Don,  to  put  on,  to  do  on. 

Curst,   petulant,  crabbed,  harsh, 

Depend,  to  be  in  service. 

Done  to  death,  killed. 

ill-tempered. 

Deprive  to  disinherit 

Done,  expended,  consumed. 

Curstness,  ill-humour. 

Deracinate,  to  root  up. 

Done  upon  the  gad,  suddenly. 

GLOSSARY. 

Dotanti  dotard. 

Empery,  sovereign  power. 

Extend,  to  seize. 

Double,  full  of  duplicity. 

Emulous,  envious,  jealous. 

Extent,  violence,  seizure. 

Double  vouchers,  a  law  term. 

Emulation,  envy. 

Extern,  external. 

Doubt,  to  fear. 

Encave,  to  hide. 

Extremity,  calamity. 

Dout,  to  do  out,  extinguish. 

Endart,  to  dart  forth. 

Expiate,  to  end. 

Dowle,  a  feather. 

Enfeoff,   to  invest  with  posses- 

Expostuie, exposure. 

Down-gyved,  hanging  down,  like 

sion. 

Express,  to  reveal. 

what  confines  the  fetters  round 

Engross  to  fatten. 

Expulsed,  expelled. 

the  ancles. 

Engaged,  delivered  as  an  hostage. 

Extracting,  distracting. 

Draught,  the  jakes. 

Engrossments,  accumulation. 

Extravagant,  wandering. 

Draw,  to  withdraw. 

Enkindle,  to  stimulate. 

Eyas  musket,  a  young  hawL 

Drawn,  embowelled. 

Enmesh,  to  inclose,  as  in  meshes. 

Eyases,  nestlings. 

Drawn  fox,  one  which  is  trailed 

Enmew  (in  falconry),  to  force  to 

Eyliads,  eyes. 

over  the  ground  to  deceive  the 

lie  in  cover. 

Eyne,  eyes. 

hounds. 

Enridged,  bordered. 

Eyry,  a  nest  of  hawks. 

Drachma,  a  Greek  coin. 

Ensconce,   to  secure  in    a   safe 

Eysel,  vinegar. 

Dressings,  appearances  of  virtue. 

place,  to  fortify. 

Drew,  assembled. 

Enseamed,  greasy. 

F. 

Drive,  to  fly  with  impetuosity. 

Enseer,  to  dry  up. 

Face,  to  carry  a  foolish  appear- 

Drollery, a  puppet-show. 

Enshield,  concealed. 

ance. 

Drugs,  drudges. 

Ensteeped,  immersed. 

Face-royal,  a  privileged  face. 

Drumble,  to  act  lazily. 

Entertainment,  pay ;  also  being 

Facinorous,  wicked. 

Ducadme  (due  ad  me),  bring  him 

received  into  service. 

Fact,  guilt 

to  me,  the  burthen  of  a  song. 

Entreatments,  favours ;  also  ob- 

Factious, active. 

Dudgeon,  the  handle  of  a  dagger. 

jects  of  entreaty. 

Faculty,  exercise  of  power. 

Due,  to  endue,  to  deck. 

Envy,  aversion,  malice. 

Fadge,  to  suit 

Duke,  a  leader. 

Enviously,  angrily. 

Fadings,  a  dance. 

Dull,  gentle,  soothing. 

Ephesian,  a  cant  term. 

Faith,  fidelity. 

Dullard,  a  stupid  person. 

Erring,  errant  wandering. 

Faithfully,  fervently. 

Dumb,  to  make  silent. 

Escape,  illegitimate  child. 

Fain,  fond. 

Dump,  a  mournful  elegy. 

Escoted,  paid. 

Fair,  for  fairness. 

Dup,  to  do  up,  to  lift  up. 

Esil,  or  Eisel,  a  river. 

Faitors,  traitors. 

Durance,  some  lasting  kind  of 

Esperance,  motto  of  the  Percy 

Falsing,  falsifying. 

stufil 

family. 

Falsely,  illegally,  dishoueatly. 

Espials,  spies. 

Familiar,  a  demon. 

E. 

Essential,  existent,  real. 

Fancies   and   good-nights,  lilUe 

Eager  (from    aigre,   Fr.),   sour, 

Estimate,  price. 

poems  so  called. 

harsh. 

Estimation,  conjecture. 

Fancy,  love. 

Eanlings,  lambs. 

Estridges,  ostriches. 

Fancy-free,  clear  of  love. 

Ear,  to  plough. 

Eterne,  eternal. 

Fang,  to  seize. 

Ear-kissing,  whispering. 

Even,  to  make  even,  or  evident 

Fans,  ancient 

Easy,  slight,  inconsiderable. 

Even  christian,  fellow-christian. 

Fantastical,  imaginative. 

Eche,  to  eke  out 

Evils,  jakes. 

Fantasticoes,  affected  persons. 

Ecstacy,  madness. 

Examined,  doubted. 

Fap,  beaten,  drunk. 

Effects,  affections;  also  actions, 

Excellent    differences,      distin- 

Farced, stuffed. 

deeds  effected. 

guished  excellences. 

Fardel  or  Farthel,  a  burthen. 

Eflest,  readiest. 

Excrement,  the  beard. 

Fashions,  the  farcens,  a  disease  of 

Egypt,  a  g>p»y« 

Execute,  to  use  or  employ. 

horses. 

Eld,  old  time ;  also  aged  persons. 

Executors,  executioners. 

Fat,  dulL 

Element,  initiation. 

Exercise,  exhortation. 

Favour,  countenance. 

Elf,  done  by  elves,  or  fairies. 

Exhale,  to  breathe  one's  last 

Favours,  features. 

Elvish-marked,  nuu'ked  by  elves. 

Exhaust,  to  draw  forth. 

Fear,  to  intimidate,  danger. 

Emballing,  distinguished  by  the 

Exhibition,  allowance. 

Feared,  afraid. 

■  1 

ball,  the  emblem  of  royalty. 

Exigent,  end,  exigency. 

Fearful,  timorous ;  also  formid- 

Embare, to  expose. 

Exorcism,  the  raising  of  spirits. 

able. 

Embarquements,  impediments. 

Expect,  expectation. 

Feat,  dexterous. 

Embossed,     inclosed,     swollen. 

Expedience,  expedition. 

Feated,  made  neat 

puffy. 

Expedient,  expeditious. 

Feature,  beauty. 

Embowelled,  exhausted. 

Expediently,  expeditiously. 

Federacy,  confederate. 

Embraced,  indulged  in. 

Expostulate,  to  discuss. 

Fee-grief,  a  peculiar  sorrow. 

Empericutick,  empirical. 

ExBufflicate,  bubble-like. 

Feeder,  a  dependant 

GLOSSARY. 


Feedingi  maintenance. 

Feere,  or  pheere,  a  companion. 

Feet,  footing. 

Fell,  skin. 

Fell  of  hair,  capilititim,  any  part 

covered  with  hair. 
Fell-feata,  savage  actions. 
Fence,  the  art  of  self-defence. 
Feodary,  a  confederate. 
Festinately,  hastily. 
Festival  terms,  elegant  phrase. 
Fet,  fetched. 
Few,  in  hrief. 
Fico,  a  term  of  contempt 
Fielded,  in  the  field  of  battle. 
Fights,  clothes  hung  round  a  ship 

to  conceal  the  men  from  the 

enemy. 
File,  a  list 
Filed,  defiled. 

Filed,  gone  an  equal  pace  with. 
Fills,  the  shafts. 
Filths,  common  sewers. 
Finch-egg,  a  gaudy  fellow. 
Fine,  the   condusfon,  to  make 

showy,  artful. 
Fine  issues,  great  consequences. 
Fineless,  boundless,  endless. 
Finer,  final. 
Firago,  for  Virago. 
Fire-drake,  will-o'-the-wisp,  or  a 

fire-work. 
Fire-new,  quite  new. 
Firk,  to  chastise. 
First-house,  chief  branch  of  the 

family. 
Firstlings,  first  produce. 
Fit,  a  division  of  a  song. 
Fitchew,  a  polecat 
Fit  o*  the  face,  a  grimace. 
Fits  o'  the  season,  disorders  of  the 

season. 
Fives,  a  distemper  in  horses. 
Fixure,  position. 
Flap-dragon,    inflammable   stuff 

swallowed  by  topers. 
Flap-jack,  a  pancake. 
Flaw,  a  sudden  gust  of  wind. 
Flecked,  spotted,  streaked. 
Fleet,  for  float 
Fleshment,  performance. 
Flewed,  deep-mouthed. 
Flibbertigibbet,  a  fiend. 
Flickering,  fluttering. 
Flight,  a  sort  of  shooting. 
Flote,  wave. 
Flourish,  to  ornament;    also  to 

sanction. 
Flout,  to  wave  in  mockery. 
Flush,  mature. 
Foeman,  an  enemy  in  war. 


Foin,  to  thrust  in  fencing. 

Foizon,  plenty. 

Folly,  depravity. 

Fond,  foolish. 

Fools'  zanies,  baubles  surmounted 
with  a  fool's  head. 

Foot-cloth,  horse- covering. 

For,  because. 

Force,  to  stufiC 

Forced,  false. 

Forbid,  accursed. 

Fordid,  destroyed. 

Fordo,  to  undo. 

Fordone,  to  overcome. 

Forfended,  forbidden. 

Forepast,  already  had. 

Fore-slow,  to  loiter. 

Forgetive,  inventive. 

Forked,  homed. 

Formal,  in  form. 

Former,  foremost 

Forspent,  exhausted. 

Forspoke,  contradicted. 

Forslow,  delaj. 

Forwearied,  worn  out 

Fox,  a  sword. 

Foxship,  mean,  cunning. 

Frampold,  peevish. 

Frank,  a  sty. 

Franklin,  a  small  freeholder. 

Frayed,  frightened. 

Free,  artless. 

Fret,  the  stop  of  a  musical  in- 
strument 

Friend,  a  lover. 

Friend,  for  friendship,  to  befriend. 

Frippery,  an  old  clothes  shop. 

Frize,  a  Welsh  cloth. 

From,  in  opposition  to. 

Fronted,  opposed. 

Frontier,  forehead. 

Frontlet,  a  forehead  cloth. 

Frush,  to  break  or  bruise. 

Fullam,  false  dice. 

Fulsome,  obscene. 

Furnishings,  colours,  pretences. 

Fustilarian,  fusty  fellow. 

Fulfilling,  filling  to  the  brim. 

Full,  complete. 

Fumiter,  fumitory. 

Furnished,  dressed. 

G. 

Gabardine,  a  loose  cloak. 
Gad,  a  sharp-pointed  instrument 
Gain-giving,  misgiving. 
Gamester,  a  wanton. 
Gait,  passage. 
Galliard,  a  dance. 
Galliasses,  ships. 
Gallimaufry,  a  medley. 


Gallow,  to  scare. 

Gallowglasses,  Irish  foot-soldiers. 

Garboils,  commotions. 

Gaping,  shouting. 

Garish,  gaudy. 

Garnered,  treasured  up. 

Gasted,  frighted. 

Gaudy,  a  festival. 

Gaunt,  meagre. 

Gawd,  a  bauble. 

Gaze,  attention. 

Gear,  things  or  matters. 

Geek,  a  fool. 

General,  generality. 

Generosity,  high  birth. 

Generous,  nobly  bom. 

Gennets,  Spanish  horses. 

Gentle,  noble,  high-bom. 

Gentry,  complaisance. 

German,  akin. 

Germins,  seed  begun  to  sprout. 

Gest,  a  stage  or  journey. 

Gib,  a  cat 

Giglot,  a  wanton. 

Gilder,  a  coin,  value  two  shillings. 

Gilt,  gold  money. 

Gimmal,  a  ring  or  engine. 

Ging,  a  gang. 

Gird,  a  sarcasm. 

Glaire,  a  sword. 

Gleek,  to  joke. 

Glib,  to  geld. 

Glooming,  gloomy. 

Gloze,  to  expound. 

Glut,  to  swallow. 

Gnarled,  knotty. 

God  'ield  you,  God  yield  you. 

Gongarian,  Hungarian. 

Good-deed,  indeed. 

Good-den,  good  evening. 

Good-jer,  gougere,  a  disease. 

Gorbellied,  corpulent 

Gospelled,  puritanic. 

Goss,  furze. 

Gossamer,  atoms  that  float  in  the 

sunbeams. 
Gourds,  false  dice. 
Gouts,  drops. 
Go  your  gait,  go  away. 
Grained,  furrowed,  like  the  grain 

of  wood ;  also  dyed  in  grain. 
Gramercy,  great  thanks. 
Grange,  a  lone  farm-house. 
Gratillity,  gratuity. 
Grata,  pleases. 
Gratulate,  to  be  rejoiced  in. 
Grave,  to  entomb. 
Grave-man,  a  man  in  his  grave. 
Graves  or  Greaves,  leg-armour. 
Greasily,  grossly. 
Greek,  a  pander. 


Oreenly,  unskilfully. 

Green- sleeves,  an  old  song. 

Orise  or  Grize,  a  step. 

Grossly,  palpably. 

Groundlings,  those  who  sat  or 
stood  on  the  ground  in  the  old 
theatres ;  the  common  people. 

Guard,  to  fringe. 

Guarded,  ornamented. 

Guerdon,  a  reward. 

Gules  (in  heraldry),  red. 

Gulf,  the  swallow,  the  throats 

Guiled,  treacherous. 

Guinea-hen,  a  prostitute. 

Gun- stones,  cannon-balls. 

Gurnet,  a  fish. 

Gust,  to  taste. 

Gyve,  to  shackle. 

Gyves,  shackles. 

H. 

Hack,  to  become  cheap. 
Haggard,  wild  ;  also  a  wild  hawk. 
Hair,  complexion,  or  character. 
Halcyon,  a  bird. 
Hall  I  make  room. 
Hallidom,  doom  at  judgment-day. 
Handsaw,  hernshaw  (a  hawk). 
Hangers,  that  which  suspends  the 

sword. 
Happily,  accidentally. 
Happy,  accomplished. 
Hardiment,  bravery. 
Harlocks,  wild  mustard. 
Harlot,  a  cheat 
Harlotry,  vulgar,  vile. 
Harness,  armour. 
Harrows,  subdues. 
Harry,  to  harass. 
Hatch,  to  engrave. 
Having,  possessions. 
Haviour,  behaviour. 
Haught,  haughty. 
Haughty,  elevated. 
Haunty  company. 
Hay,  a  fencing  term. 
Heat,  heated. 
Hebenon,  henbane. 
Hefted,  heaved,  agitated. 
Hell,  a  dungeon  in  a  prison. 
Helmed,  steered  through. 
Hence,  henceforward. 
Henchman,  a  page  of  honour. 
Hent,  to  seize. 
Herb  of  grace,  rue. 
Hermits,  beadsmen. 
Hest,  command. 
Hight,  called. 
Hilding,  a  poltroon. 
Hiren,  a  harlot 
His,  often  used  for  its. 


Hoar,  hoary,  mouldy. 
Hob-nob,  as  it  may  happen. 
Hoist,  hoisted. 
Hold,  to  esteem. 
Holdtaking,  bear-handling. 
Holla !  a  term  of  the  manege. 
Holy,  faithful. 

Hoodman-blind,  blindman's-buff 
Horologe,  clock. 
Hot-house,  a  bagnio. 
Hox,  to  hamstring. 
Huggermugger,  secretly. 
Hull,  to  float  without  guidance. 
Humming,  overwhelming. 
Humorous,  humid. 
Hungry,  unprolific. 
Hunt-counter,  worthless  dog. 
Hunt's-up,  a  hunting  tune. 
Hurly,  noise. 
Hurtle,  to  dash  against 
Hurtling,  boisterous  merriment 
Husbandry,  thriftinesa. 
Huswife,  a  jilt 
Hyen,  hysna. 

I. 

Icebrook,  a  brook  of  icy  qualities. 
Idle,  barren. 
Ifecks,  in  faith. 
Ignomy,  ignominy. 
Ill-inhabited,  ill-lodged. 
Images,  children,  representatives. 
Imbare,  to  expose. 
Immanity,  barbarity. 
Immediacy,  close  connexion. 
Imp,  progeny. 

Impair,  unsuitable,  unequal. 
Impartial,  partial. 
Impawned,  wagered. 
Imperious,  imperial. 
Impetticos,    to    impetticoat,    or 

impocket 
Importance,  importunity. 
Important,  importunate. 
Impose,  injunction. 
Impositions,  commands. 
Impossible,  incredible. 
Imp  out,  to  supply  the  deficiency. 
Impress,  a  device  or  motto. 
Incapable,  unintelligent 
Incarnadine,  to  dye  red. 
Incensed,  incited. 
Inclip,  to  embrace. 
Include,  to  conclude. 
Inclusive,  inclosed 
Incompt,  subject  to  account 
Incony,  or  kony,  delicate,  pretty. 
Incorrect,  ill -regulated. 
Indent,  to  sign  an  indenture. 
Index,  something  preparatory. 
Indifferent,  impartial. 


Indigest,  shapeless. 
Indite,  to  convict 
Induction,  pre&ce,  prelude. 
Indurance,  delay. 
Informal,  deranged. 
Infinite,  extent  or  power. 
Ingaged,  unengaged. 
Ingraft,  rooted. 
Inhabitable,  not  habitable. 
Inherit,  to  possess. 
Inhibit,  to  forbid,  decline. 
In  his  eye,  in  his  presence. 
Inhooped,  inclosed. 
Inkhom  mate,  a  book-mate. 
Inkle,  worsted-tape. 
Initiate,  young. 
Inland,  civilised. 
Innocent,  a  fool. 
In  place,  present 
Insane,  that  which  makes  ioiane. 
Insanie,  insanity. 
Insconce,  to  fortify. 
Insculped,  engraven. 
Inseparate,  inseparable. 
Instances,  motives. 
Insuit,  solicitation. 
Integrity,  consistency. 
Intend,  to  pretend. 
Intending,  regarding. 
Intendment,  intention. 
Intention,  eager  desire. 
Intentively,  attentively. 
Interessed,  interested. 
Intergatories,  interrogatories. 
In  that,  because. 
Intrenchant,  which  cannot  be  cut 
Intrinse,  intricate. 
Inwardness,  intimacy. 
Iron-clad,  in  armour. 
Irregulous,  licentious. 
Issues,  consequences. 
Iteration,  repetition. 
Itination,  recitation. 

J. 

Jack-a-Lent,  a  puppet  throvntt 
in  Lent 

Jack-guardant,  a  jack  in  office. 

Jack-sauce,  a  saucy  fellow. 

Jaded,  worthless. 

Jar,  the  noise  made  by  the  pen- 
dulum of  a  clock. 

Jaunce,  jaunt 

Jauncing,  jaunting. 

Jay,  a  wanton. 

Jesses,  straps  of  leather  fastened 
round  hawks'  legs. 

Jest,  to  play  a  part  in  a  mask. 

Jet,  to  strut 

Jig,  a  ludicrous  dialogue  in  venc 

Jovial,  belonging  to  Jove. 


I 


\ 


GLOSSARY. 


Jounial,  daily. 
Jump,  to  suit,  just. 
Justieer,  a  judge. 
Jut,  to  encroach. 
Jutty,  to  projecL 
Juvenal,  a  youth. 

K. 

Kara,  awry. 

Keech,  a  lump  of  tallow. 
Keel,  to  cool. 
Keisar,  Caesar. 
Kernes,  light-armed  soldiers. 
Key-cold,  cold  as  iron. 
Kicksy-wicksy,  term  of  endear- 
ment for  a  wife. 
Kindly,  natural. 
Kinged,  ruled. 
Kirtle,  a  woman's  garment. 
Knap,  to  break  short. 
KnaTe,  servant 
Knots,  figures  planted  in  box. 
Know,  to  acknowledge. 
Know  of,  to  consider. 

L. 

Labras,  lips. 

Laced-mutton,  a  courtesan. 
Lackeying,  moving  like  a  lackey. 
Lag,  the  rabble. 
Lakin,  ladykin,  or  little  lady. 
Lances,  lance-men. 
Lands,  landing-places. 
Land-rakers,  wanderers  on  foot. 
Large,  licentious. 
Lass-loni,  forsaken  by  his  mis- 
tress. 
Latch,  to  lay  hold  of. 
Latched  or  letched,  licked  over. 
J^ated,  benighted. 
Lathen,  thin  as  a  lath. 
Launch,  lance. 
Laund,  lawn. 
Laundering,  wetting. 
Lavolta,  a  kind  of  dance. 
Lay,  a  wager. 
Leaguer,  a  camp. 
Leasing,  falsehood. 
Leather-coats,  a  species  of  apples. 
Leavened,  matured. 
Leech,  a  physician. 
Leer,  feature,  complexion. 
Leet,  petty  court  of  justice. 
Leg,  obeisance. 
Legerity,  nimbleness. 
Leges,  alleges. 
Leiger,  resident 
Leman,  a  lover  or  mistress. 
Leno,  a  pander. 
Lenten,  short  and  spare. 
Let,  to  hinder. 


Lethe,  death. 

L'  envoy,  end  of  a  poem. 

Lewd,  idle. 

Libbard,  or  lubbar,  a  leopard. 

Liberal,  licentious  in  speech. 

Liberty,  libertinism. 

License,  licentioiisness. 

Liefest,  dearest 

Lieger,  an  ambassador. 

Lifter,  a  thieC 

Light  o'  love,  a  dance  tune. 

Lightly,  eonunonly. 

Like,  to  compare. 

Liking,  condition  of  body. 

Likelihood,  similitude. 

Likeness,  speciousness. 

Limbeck,  a  vessel  used  in  distil- 
ling. 

Limbo,  a  place  supposed  to  be  near 
hell. 

Lime,  birdlime ;  to  cement 

Limited)  appointed. 

Limits,  estimates. 

Lined,  delineated. 

Linstock,  the  staff  to  which  the 
match  is  fixed  when  ordnance 
is  fired. 

List,  limit 

Lither,  flexible. 

Little,  miniature. 

Livelihood,  appearance  of  life. 

Livery,  a  law  phrase. 

Living,  estate,  property. 

Living,  speaking,  manifest 

Loach,  a  small  prolific  fish. 

Lob,  a  dullard,  a  looby. 

Lockram,  a  kind  of  linen. 

Lode-star,  the  polar  star. 

Loffe,  to  laugh. 

Loggats,  a  game. 

Long-purples,  a  flower. 

Longing,  belonging. 

Longly,  longingly. 

Loofed,  brought  close  to  the  wind. 

Loon,  a  base  fellow. 

Looped,  full  of  apertures. 

Lop,  the  branches. 

Lordling,  a  little  lord. 

Lot,  a  prize. 

Lottery,  allotment 

Love-in-idleness,  a  flower. 

Lover,  sometimes  for  mistress. 

Lowt,  a  clown. 

Lowted,  treated  with  contempt 

Lozel,  a  worthless  fellow.   ' 

Lullaby,  cradle. 

Lunes,  lunacy. 

Lurch,  to  win,  to  purloin. 

Lure,  a  decoy  for  a  hawk. 

Lush,  rank,  luscious. 
i    Lust,  inclination,  will. 


Lustic,  lusty,  cheerful. 

Lusty,  saucy. 

Luxurious,  lascivious. 

Luxury,  lust 

Lym,  or  lyme,  a  bloodhound. 

M. 

Mace,  a  sceptre. 
Mad,  wild,  inconstant 
Magnifico,  a  Venetian  potentate. 
Magnificent,  boastful. 
Magot-pie,  a  magpie. 
Mailed,  wrapped  in  armour. 
Make,  to  bar,  to  shut 
Makeless,  mateless,  widowed. 
Male,  a  bag. 
Malkin,  a  trull. 
Mallecho,  mischief. 
Maltworms,  tipplers. 
Mammering,  stammering. 
Mammets,  puppets. 
Mammock,  to  tear. 
Man,  to  tame  a  hawk. 
Manacle,  a  handcufifl 
Mandragora,  a  soporific  plant 
Mandrake,  a  root 
Mankind,  masculine. 
Manner,  in  the  fact 
Man-queller,  a  man-killer. 
Marches,  confines. 
Marchpane,  a  sweetmeat 
Margent,  margin. 
Martial  hand,  a  careless  scrawl. 
Martlemas,  the  latter  spring. 
Mated,  confounded. 
Material,  full  of  matter. 
Maugre,  in  spite  of,  notwitlistand- 

ing. 
Maund,  a  basket 
Meacock,  a  dastard. 
Mealed,  mingled. 
Mean,  the  middle;  the  tenor  in 

music. 
Means,  interest. 
Measure,  the   reach;   a  solemn 

dance ;  means. 
Meazels,  lepers. 
Medal,  portrait 
Meddle,  to  mingle. 
Medicine,  a  fiemale  physician. 
Meet,  a  match, 
Meiney,  domestics. 
Memories,  memorials. 
Memory,  memorial. 
Mends,  the  means. 
Mephistophilus,  name  of  a  familiar 

spirit 
Mercatante,  a  merchant 
Merchant,  a  low  fellow. 
Mere,  entire,  absolute. 
Mered  question,  the  only  question. 


GLOSSARY. 


Merely,  entirely. 

Merit,  a  reward. 

Mermaid,  a  syren. 

Metaphysical,  supernatural. 

Mete-yard,  a  measuring  yard. 

Mewed,  confined. 

Micher,  a  truant 

Miching  mallecho,  a  secret  mis- 
chief. 

Mince,  to  walk  affectedly. 

Minding,  reminding. 

Minnow,  a  very  small  fish. 

Minstrelsy,  office  of  minstrel. 

Minute-jack,  jack-o'-lantern. 

Miscreate,  illegitimate,  spurious. 

Misdoubt,  to  suspect. 

Miser,  a  miserable  or  avaricious 
being. 

Misery,  avarice. 

Misprised,  mistaken. 

Misprising,  despising. 

Missives,  messengers. 

Mistempered,  angry. 

Mistful,  ready  to  weep. 

Misthink,  to  think  ill. 

Mistress,  the  jack  in  bowling. 

Mo,  more. 

Mobled,  veiled,  muffled. 

Model,  a  mould. 

Modem,  new-fangled. 

Modesty,  moderation. 

Module,  model. 

Moe,  to  make  mouths. 

Moiety,  a  portion. 

Moist  star,  the  moon. 

Mollification,  softening. 

Mome,  a  blockhead. 

Momentany,  momentary. 

Monster,  to  make  monstrous. 

Month*s-mind,  a  Catholic  observ- 
ance. 

Mood,  anger,  manner. 

Moody,  melancholy. 

Moonish,  variable. 

Mops  and  moes,  ludicrous  antics. 

Moral,  secret  meaning. 

Morisco,  Moorish. 

Morris-pike,  Moorish-pike. 

Mort  of  the  deer,  a  ttine  on  the 
death  of  the  deer. 

Mortal,  murderous,  fatal. 

Mortal,  abounding. 

Mortal-staring,  killing  by  a  look. 

Mortified,  ascetic. 

Most,  greatest. 

Mot,  a  motto. 

Mother,  the  hysteric  passion. 

Motion,  divinatory  agitation. 

Motion,  desires. 

Motion,  a  puppet. 

Motions,  indignation. 


Motive,  a  mover. 

Mouldwarp,  the  mole. 

Mouse,  to  tear  to  pieces. 

Mouse,  a  term  of  endearment 

Mouse-hunt,  a  weasel. 

Moy,  a  piece  of  money ;  also  a 

measure  of  com. 
Much,  strange,  wonderful. 
Muckwater,  drain  of  a  dunghill. 
Mufiier,  a  wrapper  for  the  lower 

part  of  the  face. 
Muliters,  muleteers. 
Mulled,  softened. 
Multiplied,  multitudinous. 
Multiplying,  multiplied. 
Multitudinous,  full  of  multitudes. 
Mure,  a  wall. 
Murky,  dark. 
Must,  a  scramble. 

N. 

Napkin,  a  handkerchief.  . 

Napless,  threadbare. 

Native,  naturally. 

Nature,  natural  parent 

Naughty,  unfit 

Nay-word,  a  by-word. 

Neb,  the  mouth. 

Neelds,  needles. 

Neglection,  neglect. 

Neif,  the  fist 

Nephew,  a  grandson,  or  any  lineal 

descendant 
Nether -stocks,  stockings. 
Newness,  innovation. 
Newt,  the  eft 
Next,  nearest. 
Nice,  trifling. 
Nick,  to  set  the  mark  of  folly  on ; 

reckoning. 
Night-rule,  frolic  of  the  night. 
Nighted,  made  dark  as  night 
Nill,  shall  not 
Nine-men's  morris,  a  country 

game. 
Noble,  a  coin. 
Nobless,  nobleness. 
Noble- touch,  unalloyed  metal. 
Noddy,  a  fool,  also  a  game   at 

cards. 
Noise,  music. 
Nonce,  the  occasion. 
Non  com,  nonplus. 
Nook-shotten,  that  which  shoots 

intb  capes.' 
Northern  man,  a  clown. 
Note,  notice. 

Nott-pated,  round-headed. 
Nourish,  to  nurse. 
Nousle,  to  fondle  as  a  nurse. 
Novum,  a  game  at  dice. 


Novice,  a  youth. 
Nowl,  a  head. 
Nuthook,  a  thieL 

0. 

Obligations,  bonds. 
Obsequious,  funereaL 
Observation,  celebration. 
Obstacle,  obstinate. 
Occupation,  mechanics. 
Occurrents,  incidents. 
Odd-even,   the  interval  between 

twehe  at  night  and  one  in  the 

morning. 
Od's-pitikins,  God  me  pity. 
Oeiliads,  glances  of  the  eye, 
O'ercrow,  overcome. 
O'erlooked,  fascinated. 
O'er-parted,  having  too  consider- 
able a  part 
O'er-raught,  over-reached. 
O'er-wrested,  wrested  beyond  the 

truth. 
Of,  through. 
Of&ring,  the  assailant 
Office,  service. 
Offices,  culinary  apartments. 
Of  all  loves,  by  all  means. 
Old,  frequent 
Old  age,  ages  past 
Once,  sometime. 
Oneyers,  bankers. 
Opal,  a  precious  stone  of  almost 

all  colours. 
Operant,  active. 
Opinion,  obstinacy,  conceit 
Opposite,  adverse. 
Opposition,  combat 
Orbs,  fairy  circles. 
Orchard,  a  garden. 
Ordinance,  rank. 
Order,  measures. 
Or  e'er,  before. 
Orgulous,  haughty. 
O's,  circles,  pockmarks. 
Osprey,  an  eagle. 
Ostent,  ostentation. 
Ostentation,  showy  appearance. 
Overblow,  to  drive  away. 
Overseutched,  whipped  at  a  cart's 

tail. 
Overture,  opening,  diacoveiy. 
Ounce,  a  tiger-cat 
Ouph,  fairy. 

Ousel-cock,  the  cock  blackbird. 
Out,  full,  complete. 
Outvied,  defeated,  a  term  at  the 

game  of  gleek. 
Outward,  not  in  the  secret 
Owe,  to  possess,  to  own. 
Oxlip,  the  great  cowslip. 
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p. 

Penthesilea,  an  Amazon. 

Polack,  a  Polander. 

Pack,  to  bargain  with. 

Pelting,  paltry. 

Polled,  bared. 

Pack,  an  accomplice. 

Pennons,  small  flags. 

Pomander,  a  perfiime-ball. 

Packing,  plotting,  fraud. 

Perdu,  one  of  the  forlorn  hope. 

Pomewater,  an  apple. 

Paddock,  a  toad. 

Perdurable,  lasting. 

Poor-john,  salted  fish. 

Pagan,  a  diaaolute  peraon. 

Perdy  {par  Dieu),  a  French  oath. 

Popii^ay,  a  parrot 

Pageant,  a  dumb-ahow. 

Perfect  certain ;  well-informed. 

Popularity,  intercourse  with  the 

Paid,  puniahed. 

Periapta,  charma  worn  about  the 

vulgar. 

Palabras,  worda. 

neck. 

Porpentine,  porcupine. 

Pale,  dominiona. 

Peijure,  a  perjurer. 

Port,  deportment 

Pale,  to  encircle  with  a  crown. 

Person,  parson. 

Port,  a  gate. 

Pall,  to  wrap,  to  inveat 

Perspectives,  optic-glasses. 

Portable,  bearable. 

Palled,  Tapid. 

Pervert,  to  avert 

Portance,  behariour. 

Palmera,  pilgrima. 

Pestilence,  poison. 

Possess,  to  inform. 

Palmy,  Tictorioua. 

Pewfellow,  a  companion. 

Potch,  to  push. 

Palter,  to  juggle,  to  cheaL 

Pheere,  companion. 

Potents,  potentates. 

Paly,  pale. 

Pheeze,  to  tease,  to  currycomb. 

Poulter,  a  poulterer. 

Pang,  to  afflict 

Phill-horse,  shaft-horse. 

Pouncet-box,  a  perfume-box. 

Paper,  to  commit  to  writing. 

Phisnomy,  physiognomy. 

Power,  an  army. 

Parcel,  part ;  to  reckon  up. 

Pick,  to  pitch.  * 

•  Practice,  atratagems. 

Parcel-gilt,  partially  gilt 

Pick-axes,  fingers. 

Prank,  to  adorn. 

Pariah-top,  a  large  top,  formerly 

Picked,  foppish. 

Precept,  a  justice's  warrant 

kept  in  every  village,  to  be 

Pickers,  the  handa. 

Precisian,  a  puritan. 

whipped  for  exercise. 

Picking,  insigmficant 

Prefer,  to  offer. 

Parle,  parley. 

Pickt-hatch,  a  place    noted   for 

Pregnant,  ready. 

Parlous,  perilous,  shrewd. 

brothels. 

Prenominate,  forenamed. 

Part,  to  depart 

Pick-thank,  a  parasite. 

Prest,  ready. 

Parted,  endowed,  ahared. 

Piece,  a  contemptuous  term  for  a 

Pretend,  to  intend. 

Particular,  private. 

woman. 

Prevent,  to  anticipate. 

Partizan,  a  pike. 

Pied  ninny,  a  fool. 

Pricket,  a  buck  of  the  aecond 

Parta,  party. 

Pieled,  shaven. 

year. 

Pash,  to  strike ;  a  head. 

Pight,  pitched,  fixed. 

Prig,  to  pilfer. 

Pashed,  crushed* 

Pilcher,  the  scabbard. 

Prime,  sprightliness  of  youth. 

Pass,  to  decide,  assure,  convey. 

Piled,  deprived  of  hair. 

Primer,  of  more  consequence. 

Pass  on,  to  decide. 

Pilled,  pillaged. 

Primero,  a  game  at  cards. 

Passed,  eminent 

Pin,  a  term  in  archery. 

Princox,  a  coxcomb. 

Passing,  surpassing. 

Pin  and  web,  a  diaorder  of  the 

Probal,  probable. 

Passion,  suffering. 

eye. 

Prodigious,  portentous. 

Passionate,  grieving. 

Pinfold,  a  pound. 

Proface,  much  good  may  it  do 

Paaaioning,  being  in  a  passion. 

Pix,  the  box  that  contains  the 

you. 

Passy-measure,  a  dance. 

host 

Profane,  groas  in  language. 

Paritor,  an  apparitor,  or  officer  of 

Place,  a  mansion. 

Progress,  a  royal  journey  of  state. 

the  biahop'a  court 

Placket,  a  petticoat 

Prognostication,  almanack. 

Pastry,  the  pastry-room. 

Plague,  punish. 

Project,  to  ahape. 

Patch,  a  fool. 

Plainly,  openly. 

Prolixioua,  coy,  delaying. 

Patched,  in  a  fooPs  coat 

Plaited,  complicated. 

Proof,  puberty. 

Path,  to  walk. 

Plantage,  plantain. 

Prompture,  suggestion. 

Pathetical,  affecting. 

Planched,  made  of  planks. 

Prone,  humble,  also  prompt 

Patient,  to  aoothe. 

Plant,  the  foot 

Propagate,  to  advance,  to  improve. 

Patine,  a  dish  used  with  the  cha- 

Plates, silver  money. 

Proper,  handsome. 

lice  in  administering  the  Eu- 

Platforms, schemes. 

Proper-falae,  deceitful. 

charist 

Plausive,  gracious,  applauded. 

Propertied,  possessed. 

Paucas,  few. 

Pleurisy,  plethory. 

Properties,  incidental  necessaries 

Pavin,  a  dance. 

Pleached,  folded. 

to  a  theatre. 

Pay,  to  beat 

Plot,  portion. 

Property,  due  performance. 

Peat,  pet,  darling. 

Point,  negative. 

Propose,  to  imagine,  to  converse. 

Pedascule,  a  pedant 

Point,  a  hook  used  to  fasten  the 

Proposing,  conversing. 

Peer-out,  to  peep  out 

hose. 

Provand,  provender. 

Peerish,  foolish. 

Point-de-vice,  exactly. 

Provost,  a  sheriff  or  gaoler. 

Peize,  to  weigh,  or  keep  in  sus- 

Pointa, tags  to  laces. 

Prune,  to  plume. 

pense. 

Poize,  weight 

Pugging,  thievish. 

OLOSSART. 


Puke,  a  sort  of  russet  colour. 

Purchase,  stolen  goods. 

Purchased,  unjustly  acquired. 

Purl,  to  curl. 

Purlieu,  border. 

Pursuivants,  heralds. 

Pussel,  a  low  wench. 

Put  to  know,  forced  to  acknow- 
ledge. 

Putter-out,  one  who  lends  money 
on  interest 

Putting- on,  incitement 

Puttock,  a  hawk. 

a 

Quail,  to  sink,  to  faint,  to  be  van- 
quished. 

Quaint,  fantastical,  also  graceful. 

Quaintly,  skilfully. 

Quaked,  terrified. 

Qualify,  to  lessen,  moderate. 

Quality,  confederates,  condition. 

Quarrel,  a  quarreller. 

Quarry,  the  game  after  it  is  killed. 

Quart  d'^cu,  the  fourth  of  a  French 
crown. 

Quat,  a  pimple. 

Queasy,  squeamish. 

Quell,  to  murder. 

Quench,  to  grow  cool. 

Quern,  a  handmill. 

Quest,  pursuit 

Question,  conversation. 

Questrist,  one  who  seeks  an- 
other. 

Quests,  reports. 

Quiddits,  subtleties. 

Quietus,  discharge. 

Quillets,  law  chicane. 

Quintain,  a  post  set  up  for  various 
exercises. 

Quips,  scoffs. 

Quire,  to  play  in  concert. 

Quiver,  nimble,  active. 

Quote,  to  observe. 

B. 

Rabato,  a  neck  ornament 
Race,  original  disposition,  also 

flavour. 
Rack,  wreck. 
Rack,  to  exaggerate. 
Rack,  to  harass  by  exactions. 
Rack,  the  fleeting  away  of  the 

clouds. 
Racking,  in  rapid  motion. 
Rag,  an  opprobrioua  epithet 
Ragged,  nxgg«d. 
Rake,  to  cover. 
Ram,  rain. 
Rampallion,  a  eonrteaan. 


Rank,  rate  or  pace. 

Rank,  rapidly  grown. 

Rapt,  enraptured. 

Rapture,  a  fit 

Rarely,  curiously. 

Rascal,  lean  deer. 

Rash    remonstrance,    premature 
discovery. 

Raught,  reached. 

Ravin,  to  devour  eagerly. 

Ravined,  glutted  with  prey. 

Rawly,  suddenly. 

Rayed,  betrayed. 

Razed,  slashed. 

Raze,  a  bale. 

Rear-mouse,  a  bat 

Reason,  discourse. 

Rebeck,  a  musical  instrument 

Recheat,  a  horn,  a  tune  to  call  the 
dogs  back. 

Receipt,  receptacle. 

Receiving,  ready  apprehension. 

Reck,  to  care  for. 

Reckless,  careless. 

Record,  to  sing. 

Recorders,  a  kind  of  flute. 

Recure,  to  recover 

Red-lattice  phrases,  alehouse  con- 
versation. 

Red-plague,  the  St  Antony's  fire. 

Reechy,  discoloured  with  smoke. 

Reels,  wheels. 

Refel,  to  confute. 

Refer,  to  reserve  to. 

Regard,  look. 

Regiment,  government. 

Regreet,  exchange  of  salutation. 

Reguerdon,  recompense. 

Relume,  to  relight 

Remorse,  pity. 

Remotion,  removal. 

Removes,  journeys. 

Render,  to  describe. 

Renege,  to  renounce. 

Reports,  reporters. 

Reproof,  confutation. 

Repugn,  to  resist 

Reputing,  boasting. 

Reserve,  to  preserve. 

Resolve,  to  be  assured. 

Resolve,  to  dissolve. 

Respective,  respectful. 

Respectively,  respectfully. 

Resty,  mouldy. 

Retailed,  handed  down. 

Retort,  to  refer  back. 

Reverb,  to  reverberate. 

Revolt  of  mien,  change  of  com- 
plexion. 

Revolts,  rebels. 

Rheumatic,  capricious. 


Rib,  to  enclose. 

Ribald,  a  lewd  fellow. 

Rid,  to  destroy. 

Rift,  split 

Riggish,  wanton. 

Rigol,  a  circle. 

Rim,  money. 

Ringed,  encircled. 

Rivage,  the  bank  or  shore. 

Rival ity,  equal  rank. 

Rivals,  partners. 

Rive,  to  burst,  to  fire. 

Romage,  rummage,. bustle. 

Ronyon,  a  drab. 

Rood,  the  cross. 

Rook,  to  sqnat 

Ropery,  roguery. 

Rope- tricks,  abusiveness. 

Round,  a  diadem. 

Round,  rough. 

Rounded,  whispered. 

Roundel,  a  conntry  dance. 

Rounding,  whispering. 

Roundure,  a  circle. 

Rouse,  carousal. 

Roynish,  mangy. 

Royal,  a  coin. 

Ruddock,  a  redbreast 

RufiT,  the  folding  of  the  tofw  of 

boots. 
Rufiie,  to  be  noisy. 
Rufiling,  rustling. 
Rump-fed,  fed  with  ofials. 
Ruth,  pity. 

S. 

Sacarson,  the  name  of  a  bear. 
Sacred,  accursed. 
Sacrificial,  worshipping. 
Sacring-bell,  the  bell  anDOoncing 

the  approach  of  the  host 
Sad  ostent,  with  a  grave  appeir- 

ance. 
Sagg,  or  swagg,  to  sink  down. 
Sallet,  a  helmet 
Salt,  tears. 
Sal  tiers,  satyrs. 
Samingo,  St  Domingo. 
Sandied,  sandy  colour. 
Sans,  without 
Saucy,  lascivious. 
Savage,  sylvan. 
Savageness,  wildness. 
Saw,  tenor  of  a  discourse. 
Say,  sUk. 
Say,  a  aample. 
ScafiToldage,  the  gallery  of  a  the- 

atre. 
Scald,  beggarly. 
Soale,  to  diapetse. 
Scaled,  overreached. 
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Scaling,  weighing. 

Scall,  scab. 

Scamble,  to  scramble. 

Scan,  to  examine  nicely. 

Scantling,  proportion. 

Scarfed,  decorated  with  flags. 

Scath,  destruction. 

Seathful,  mischievous. 

Sconce,  the  head. 

Sconce,  a  fortification. 

Scotch,  to  bruise. 

Scrimers,  fencers. 

Scrip,  a  writing,  a  list 

Scroyles,  scurvy  fellows. 

Scrubbed,  stunted. 

Sculls,  shoals  of  fish. 

Scutched,  whipped. 

Seal,  to  strengthen,  or  complete. 

Seam,  lard. 

Seamell,  a  bird. 

Sear,  to  stigmatise,  to  clope. 

Season,  to  temper,  to  infix,   to 

impress. 
Seat,  throne. 

Sect,  a  cutting  in  gardening. 
Seel,  to  close  up. 
Seeling,  blinding. 
Seeming,  seemly. 
Seen,  versed,  practised. 
Seld,  seldom. 
Semblably,  resemblingly. 
Seniory,  seniority. 
Sennet,  a  flourish  on  comets. 
Sense,  sensual  desires. 
Septentrion,  the  north. 
Sequestration,  separation. 
Sere,  or  sear,  dry.  * 

Serpigo,  a  tetter. 
Serve,  to  fulfll. 
Setebos,  a  demon. 
Set,  a  term  at  tennis. 
Sessa,  be  quiet 
Several,  separated. 
Several,  or  severell,  a  field  set 

apart  for  corn  and  grass. 
Sewer,  the  placer  of  the  dishes. 
Shame,  modesty. 
Shard-borne,  home  on  scaly  wings. 
Shards,  beetles'  wings. 
Shards,  broken  pots  or  tiles. 
Shark  up,  to  pick  up. 
Shaven  Hercules,  Samson. 
Sheen,  shining,  gay. 
Sheer,  transparent 
Shent  to  scold,  rebuke. 
Sherris,  sherry. 
Shive,  a  slice. 
Shog,  to  go  off! 
Shotten,  projected. 
Shotten-herring,  a  herring  that 

has  spawned. 


Shoulder-dapper,  a  baili£ 
Shoughs,  shocks,  a  species  of  dog. 
Shove-groat,  a  game. 
Shovel-boards,  shillings  used  at 

the  game  of  shovel-board. 
Shrewd,  shrewish. 
Shrift,  auricular  confession. 
Shrive,  to  call  to  confession. 
Side,  purpose. 
Side-sleeves,  long  sleeves. 
Sieve,  a  common  voider. 
Sightless,  unsightly. 
Sights,  the  perforated  parts  of  a 

helmet 
Silly,  simple  truth. 
Sinew,  strength. 
Single,  weak. 
Sink-a-pace,  or  cinque-pace,  name 

of  a  dance. 
Sir,  the  title  of  a  parson. 
Sister,  to  imitate  or  re-echo. 
Sith,  since. 
Sithence,  thence. 
Sizes,  allowances  of  rictuals. 
Skain's-mates,  kin's-mates. 
Skill,  reason. 

Skills  not,  is  of  no  importance. 
Skinker,  a  tapster. 
Skirr,  to  scour. 
Slave,  to  treat  with  indignity. 
Sleave,  the  knotty  part  of  silk. 
Sledded,  carried  on  a  sledge. 
Sleided,  untwisted. 
Sleights,  tricks. 
Slip,  counterfeit  coin. 
Slips,  a  contrivance  in  leather,  to 

start  two  dogs  at  the  same 

time. 
Sliver,  to  slice. 
Slops,  loose  breeches. 
Slough,  the  skin  which  the  serpent 

annually  throws  oS. 
Slower,  more  serious. 
Slubber,  to  do  carelessly,  to  ob- 
scure. 
Slugabed,  sluggard. 
Smirched,  soiled. 
Sneap,  rebuke. 
Sneaping,  nipping. 
Sneck-up,  go  hang  yourself. 
Snipe,  a  poltroon. 
Snuff,  anger. 
Snufis,  dislikes. 
Soil,  spot,  turpitude,  reproach. 
Solicit,  courtship. 
Solicit,  to  excite. 
Soliciting,  information. 
Solidares,  a  coin. 
Sometime,  formerly. 
Sooth,  truth. 
Sooth,  sweetness. 


Sorel,  a  deer  during  his  third 
year. 

Sorry,  sorrowful. 

Sort,  to  happen,  to  agree. 

Sort  the  lot 

Sort  and  suit,  figure  and  rank. 

Sot,  a  fool. 

Soud,  sweet 

Soul-fearing,  soul-appalling. 

Sound,  to  publish. 

Soused  gurnet,  a  gudgeon. 

Sowl,  to  pull  by  the  ears. 

Sowle,  to  drag  down. 

Sowter,  the  name  of  a  hound. 

Spanielled,  dogged. 

Specialty,  particular  rights. 

Speculation,  sight. 

Speculative,  seeing. 

Sped,  the  fate  decided. 

Speed,  event 

Sperr,  to  shut  up,  or  defend  by 
bars. 

Spill,  to  destroy. 

Spotted,  wicked. 

Sprag,  apt  to  learn,  alert 

Sprighted,  haunted. 

Sprightly,  ghostly. 

Sprights,  spirits. 

Springhalt,  a  disease  of  horses. 

Spurs,  the  greater  roots  of  trees. 

Square,  to  quarrel. 

Squarer,  a  quarreller. 

Squash,  an  immature  peascod. 

Squiney,  to  look  asquint 

Squire,  a  rule  or  square. 

Stage,  to  place  conspicuously. 

Stale,  a  decoy  for  birds. 

Stannyel,  a  hawk  or  stallion. 

Star,  a  scar. 

Stark,  stiff. 

Starred,  destined. 

Statists,  statesmen. 

Statua,  statue. 

Statue,  a  portrait 

Stay,  a  hiuderer,  a  supporter. 

Stemage,  the  hinder  part 

Sticking-place,  the  stop  in  a  ma- 
chine. 

Sticklers,  arbitrators,  judges,  par- 
tisans, umpires. 

Stigmatic,  marked  with  deformity, 
branded. 

Stigmatical,  stigmatised. 

Stilly,  gently,  lowly. 

Stinted,  stopped. 

Stint,  to  stop. 

Stith,  an  anvil. 

Stithied,  forged  at  the  furnace. 

Stithy,  a  smith's  shop. 

Stoccata,  a  stab. 

Stock,  a  stocking. 


OL088ARY. 


Stomach,  pride. 

Stone-bow,  a  cross-bow. 

Stoup,  a  flagon. 

Stover,  thatch. 

Strain,  descent,  lineage. 

Strain,  difficulty,  doubt. 

Strait,  narrow,  avaricious. 

Strange,  shy. 

Stratagem,  a  great  or  dreadful 
event 

Strawy,  straying. 

Striker,  a  borrower. 

Stuck  or  stock,  a  tenn  used  in 
fencing. 

Stuff,  baggage,  substance  or  es- 
sence. 

Stuffed  sufficiency,  ample  abili- 
ties. 

Subscription,  obedience. 

Success,  succession. 

Sudden,  violent 

Sufficiency,  abilities. 

Suggest,  to  tempt 

Suggestion,  temptation. 

Suited,  dressed. 

Sumpter,  a  horse  that  carries  ne- 
cessaries on  a  journey. 

Superfluous,  overclothed. 

Supposed,  counterfeit. 

Surreined,  overridden. 

Suspire,  to  breathe. 

Surcease,  an  end. 

Suspect,  suspicion. 

Swart,  dark  brown. 

Swashing,  bullying. 

Swath,  grass  cut  at  one  stroke. 

Sway,  weight 

Sweeting,  an  apple. 

Sweltered,  weltered. 

Swifl,  ready. 

Swinge- bucklers,  riotous  fellows. 

Swounded,  swooned. 

Swoop,  the  descent  of  a  bird  of 
prey. 

T. 

Table,  the  palm  of  the  hand. 

Table,  a  picture. 

Tables,     tablets,     memorandum 

books* 
Tabourine,  a  small  drum. 
Tag,  the  rabble. 
Take,  to  strike  with  disease,  to 

blast 
Take-in,  to  conquer. 
Take-up,  to  contradict. 
Talent,  talon. 
Tall,  courageous. 
Tallow-keech,  tub  of  tallow. 
Tame,  ineffectual. 
Tame-snake,  a  poltroon. 
Tarre,  to  ezcitet  provoke. 


Tartar,  Tartarus. 

Task,  to  keep  busied  with  scru- 
ples. 

Tassel-gentle,  or  Tercel-gentle, 
a  species  of  hawk. 

Tasked,  taxed. 

Taurus,  sides  and  heart  in  medical 
astrology. 

Tawdry,  necklaces  worn  by  coun- 
try girls. 

Tawney-coat,  the  dress  of  an  ap- 
paritor. 

Taxation,  censure,  satire. 

Tear  a  cat  to  bluster. 

Teen,  grief,  trouble. 

Temper,  to  mould. 

Temperance,  temperature. 

Tend,  attend. 

Tender,  to  regard  with  affection. 

Tent,  to  take  up  residence,  to 
search. 

Tercel,  the  male  hawk. 

Terms,  the  phraseology  of  courts. 

Tested,  attested,  brought  to  the 
test 

Testerned,  gratified  with  a  tester, 
or  sixpence. 

Tetchy,  touchy,  peevish. 

Tether,  a  string  by  wnich  any  ani- 
mal is  fastened. 

Tharborough,  a  constable. 

Theorick,  theory. 

Thews,  muscular  strength. 

Thick-pleached,  thickly  inter- 
woven. 

Thill,  the  shafts  of  a  cart 

Thin  helm,  thin  covering  of  hair. 

Thought,  melancholy. 

Thrasonical,  boasting. 

Thread,  to  pass. 

Three-man-beetle,  an  implement 
for  driving  piles. 

Three-pile,  rich  velvet 

Thrift,  prosperity,  economy. 

Thrum,  the  extremity  of  a  weaver's 
warp. 

Thrummed,  made  of  coarse  wool- 
len. 

Tib,  a  courtesan. 

Tickle,  ticklish. 

Tickle-brain,  a  strong  drink. 

Tilly-vally,  a  trifle. 

TUth,  tillage. 

Timeless,  untimely. 

Tinct,  tincture. 

Tire,  head-dress. 

Tire,  to  fasten. 

Tire,  to  be  idly  employed  on. 

Tired,  adorned. 

Tire-valiant,  a  head-dress. 

Tirra-lirra,  the  song  of  the  lark. 


Toged,  habited. 

Tokened,  spotted. 

Tolling,  Uking  toll. 

Topless,  supreme. 

Topple,  to  tumble. 

Touches,  features. 

Toward,  in  readiness. 

Toys,  whims,  rumours. 

Toze,  to  unraveL 

Trade,  established  custom. 

Tradition,  traditional  usages. 

Trail,  scent  left  by  game. 

Traitress,  a  term  of  endearment. 

Trammel,  to  catch. 

Tranect,  a  ferry  or  sluice. 

Translate,  to  transform. 

Trash,  to  check. 

Traverse,  to  march  across. 

Traversed,  across. 

Tray-trip,  a  kind  of  play. 

Treachers,  traitors. 

Trenched,  carved. 

Trick,  peculiarity  of  feature. 

Trick,  to  dress  out 

Tricking,  dress. 

Tricksy,  adroit 

Trigon, — Aries,  Leo,  and  Sagit- 
tarius, in  the  Zodiac. 

Trip,  to  defeat 

Triple,  one  of  three. 

Triumphs,  revels. 

Trojan,  cant  term  for  thiefl 

TroU-my-dames,  the  game  of  nine 
holes. 

Troll,  to  sing  trippingly. 

Trossers,  trousers. 

Trot,  a  term  of  contempt 

Trow,  to  imagine. 

Trundle-tail,  a  dog. 

Trusted,  thrusted. 

Try  conclunons,   to  try  experi- 
ments. 

Tub-fast,  the  sweating  process  in 
disease. 

Tucket,   or  tucket  sonnuanee,  a 
flourish  on  a  trumpet. 

Tup,  a  ram. 

Turre,  to  whisper. 

Turleygood,  or  Turlupin,  a  gipsy. 

Twangling  jack,  a  scurvy  mttai> 
clan. 

Twicken-bottle,  a  wickered  hottie. 

Twigging,  wickered. 

Tything,  a  district 

U. 

Umber,  a  dusky-coloured  earth. 
Umbered,  discoloured. 
Unaccustomed,  unseemly. 
Unaneled,  without  extreme  unc- 
tion. 
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Unaroided,  unavoidable. 

Untrimmed,  undrest 

Waist,  that  part  of  a  ship  between 

Unbarbed,  beardless,  unshaveD. 

Unvalued,  invaluable. 

the  quarter-deck  and  the  fore- 

Unbated, not  blunted. 

Upspring,  a  dance,  also  an  upstart 

castle. 

Unbitted,  unbridled. 

Urchins,  hedgehogs. 

Waist,  the  middle. 

Unbolt,  to  explain. 

Usance,  usury. 

Walk,  a  district  in  a  forest 

Unbolted,  coarse. 

Utis,  usage,  practice. 

Wanned,  pale. 

Unbonnetted,  without  dignities. 

Utter,  to  vend. 

Wannion,  vengeance.. 

Unbookish,  unlearned. 

Utterance,  extremity,  relating  to 

Wanton,  an  effeminate  man,  or 

Unbreathed,  unpractised. 

combat 

loose  woman. 

Uncape,  to  uncover,  a  term   in 

Wappened,  decayed,  diseased. 

fox-hunting. 

V. 

Ward,  posture  of  defence. 

Uncharged,  unattacked. 

Vail,  to  bow,  to  sink,  to  conde- 

Ward, guardianship. 

Unclew,  to  unwind. 

scend  to  look. 

Warden,  a  pear. 

Uncoined,  unrefined,  unadorned. 

Vailing,  lowering. 

Warder,  a  sentinel. 

Unconfirmed,      unpractised     in 

Vain,  vanity. 

Warn,  summon. 

worldly  craft. 

Vain,  lying. 

Warp,  to  change  from  the  natural 

Uncurrent,  irregular. 

Valanced,  fringed  with  a  beard. 

state. 

Undercraft,  to  wear. beneath  the 

Vanity,  illusion. 

Wassel-candle,  a  candle  used  at 

crest 

Vantage,  opportunity,  advantage. 

festiyals. 

Under  generation,  the  antipodes. 

Vantbrace,  armour  for  the  arm. 

Wassels,  rustic  revelry. 

Undergo,  to  be  subject  to. 

Varlet,  a  servant 

Watch,  a  watch-light 

Under-skinker,  a  tapster. 

Vast,  waste,  dreary. 

Water- work,  water-colours. 

Understand,  stand  under. 

Vaunt,  the  avant,  the  forepart 

Wax,  to  grow. 

Undertaker,  the  defender  of  an- 

Vaward, the  forepart. 

Waxen,  increase. 

other's  quarrel. 

Velure,  velvet 

Waxen,  soil,  yielding. 

Underwrite,  to  subscribe,  to  obey. 

Vent,  rumour. 

Wear,  the  fashion. 

Uneath,  scarcely. 

Ventages,  holes  of  a  flute. 

Wee,  very  little. 

Unexpressive,  inexpressible. 

Verbal,  verbose. 

Weeds,  clothing. 

Unfair,  to  deprive  of  beauty. 

Verify,  to  bear  witness. 

Ween,  to  imagine. 

Unhaired,  youthful. 

Venew,  a  bout  (in  fencing). 

Weigh,  to  value  or  esteem,  to  de- 

Unhappy, unlucky,  mischievous. 

Veneys,  hits. 

liberate. 

Unhoused,    free   from   domestic 

Vengeance,  mischief. 

Weird,  prophetic. 

cares. 

Veronese,  a  ship  from  Verona. 

Welkin,  the  sky. 

Unhouselled,  without  having  the 

Versing,  writing  verses. 

Welkin-eye,  blue  eye. 

sacrament. 

Very,  immediate, 

Well-found,  of  acknowledged  ex- 

Unimproved, not  guided  by  know- 

Via, a  cant  phrase  of  exultation. 

cellence. 

ledge  or  experience. 

Vice,  the  fool  of  the  old  morali- 

Well-a-near! lack- a- day  ! 

Union,  a  species  of  pearl. 

ties. 

Well-liking,  plump. 

Unkind,  unnatural. 

Vice,  grasp. 

Wend,  to  go. 

Unlived,  lifeless. 

Vie,  to  brag,  or  contend  in  ri- 

Westward hoe,  the  name  of  a  play 

Unlustrous,  without  lustre. 

valry. 

acted  in  Shakspere's  time. 

Unmanned,  a  term  in  falconry. 

Viewless,  invisible. 

Wether,  used  for  a  ram. 

Unmastered,  licentious. 

Villain,  a  worthless  fellow,  also  a 

Whelked,   varied   with  protube- 

Unowed, unowned. 

servant 

rances. 

Unpregnant,  not  quickened. 

Vild,  vile. 

Whe'r,  whether. 

Unproper,  common. 

Violenteth,  rageth. 

Where,  whereas. 

Unqualitied,  unmanned. 

Virginal,  a  kind  of  spinnet 

Whifller,  an  officer  who  walks  first 

Unquestionable,  averse  to  con- 

Virtue, valour,  also  the  most  effi- 

in processions. 

versation. 

cacious  part. 

Whiles,  until. 

Unready,  undrest 

Virtuous,  healthy. 

Whinidst,  mouldy. 

Unrespective,  inattentive  to  con- 

Virtuous, well-bred. 

Whip,  the  crack,  the  best 

sequences. 

Vixen,  or  Fixen,  a  female  fox. 

Whipstock,  the  carter's  whip. 

Unrest,  disquiet 

Vizament,  advisement. 

Whirring,  hurrying. 

Unrough,  beardless. 

Vox,  tone  or  voice. 

Whist,  being  silent 

Unsisting,  unresisting,  unfeeling. 

Vulgar,  commons 

White,  the  white  mark  in  the  target 

Unsroirched,  undefiled. 

Vulgarly,  commonly. 

White-death,  the  green  sickness. 

Unsquared,  unadapted. 

Whiting-time,  bleaching-time. 

Unstanched,  incontinent 

W. 

Whitsters,  linen-bleachers. 

Untempering,  not  softening. 

Waft,  to  beckon. 

Whittle,  a  pocket-knife. 

Untented,  not  probed,  virulent 

Wage,  to  combat 

Whooping,  measure  and  reckon- 

Untraded, not  in  common  use. 

Wages,  is  equal  to. 

ing. 

Wide,  remotely  from,  wide  of  the 

Wondered,  ible  to  perform 

mark. 

dert 

Wiidiled,  wrinkled. 

Wildemm,  wildneM. 

Wood,  crsiy,  fnntic 

Wrong,  hurt. 

Will,  wnfulneM. 

Wooden  thing,  an  awkwud  bu*i- 

Wimple,  >  hood  or  veil 

ness. 

Wrought,  worked,  agitated. 

WincheBter-gooie,  >  courtBMn. 

the 

Wrung,  pr«Hd,  Blruned. 

Winking-g«tei.  gHte«  closed  in 

foreXer. 

Wiy,  to  dwiite. 

haste  from  feir  of  danger. 

Woolwsrd,  weiring  wool. 

Winnowed,  exunined. 

Work,  1  rorlifi»lion. 

Y. 

Winter-gTouDd,  to  protect  againil 

Workings,  thought*. 

Yire,  nimble,  handy. 

winter. 

World  to  lee,  wonderfiil. 

Wi.;  to  know. 

Worm,  «  .erpent. 

Yeim,  lo  grieie  or  yrx. 

Wiae-womui,  .  witch,  .  fortune- 

Worship, dignity. 

Yellowneia,  jealousy. 

teller. 

Worth,    wealth    or  fortune 

fiiU 

Yeoman,  »  bailiff**  follower. 

Wi.h,  to  recommend. 

quoin. 

Yerk.  to  kick. 

Wit,  to  knoK. 

Worle,  lierbs. 

Yealy,  foaming,  frothy. 

Wiieh,  to  bewitch. 

Wol,  to  know. 

Wiu,  sensei. 

Wreak,  tn  revenge  i  reaenlm 

ent. 

Young,  early. 

Wiltol,  knowing,  conicioui  of;  b 

contented  comuto. 

the  harp. 

2. 

Wiitj,  judicious,  cunning. 

Wresled,  obuined  by  force. 

Zany,  a  buffoon. 

Woe,  lo  he  lorry. 

Wrelch,  atcrmoftondnto 

Zealous,  pious. 

Writ,  writing. 

Zed,  a  term  of  contempt- 

